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Abstract 


This paper presents a new mechanism that enables applications 
torun correctly when device drivers fail. Because device drivers 
are the principal failing component in most systems, reducing 
driver-induced failures greatly improves overall reliability. Ear- 
lier work has shown that an operating system can survive driver 
failures [33], but the applications that depend on them cannot. 
Thus, while operating system reliability was greatly improved, 
application reliability generally was not. 

To remedy this situation, we introduce a new operating sys- 
tem mechanism called a shadow driver. A shadow driver mon- 
itors device drivers and transparently recovers from driver fail- 
ures. Moreover, it assumes the role of the failed driver during 
recovery. In this way, applications using the failed driver, as 
well as the Kernel itself, continue to function as expected. 

We implemented shadow drivers for the Linux operating 
system and tested them on over a dozen device drivers. Our re- 
sults show that applications and the OS can indeed survive the 
failure of a variety of device drivers. Moreover, shadow drivers 
impose minimal performance overhead. Lastly, they can be in- 
troduced with only modest changes to the OS kernel and with 
no changes at all to existing device drivers. 


1 Introduction 


Improving reliability is one of the greatest challenges for 
commodity operating systems. System failures are com- 
monplace and costly across all domains: in the home, 
in the server room, and in embedded systems, where the 
existence of the OS itself is invisible. At the low end, 
failures lead to user frustration and lost sales. At the high 
end, an hour of downtime from a system failure can result 
in losses in the millions [16]. 

Most of these system failures are caused by the oper- 
ating system’s device drivers. Failed drivers cause 85% 
of Windows XP crashes [30], while Linux drivers have 
seven times the bug rate of other kemel code [14]. A 
failed driver typically causes the application, the OS ker- 
nel, or both to crash or stop functioning as expected. 
Hence, preventing driver-induced failures improves over- 
all system reliability. 


Earlier failure-isolation systems within the kernel 
were designed to prevent driver failures from corrupting 
the kernel itself [33]. In these systems, the kemel unloads 
a failed driver and then restarts it from a safe initial state. 
While isolation techniques can reduce the frequency of 
system crashes, applications using the failed driver can 
still crash. These failures occur because the driver loses 
application state when it restarts, causing applications to 
receive erroneous results. Most applications are unpre- 
pared to cope with this. Rather, they reflect the conven- 
tional failure model: drivers and the operating system e1- 
ther fail together or not at all. 

This paper presents a new mechanism, called a 
shadow driver, that improves overall system reliability 
by concealing a driver’s failure from its clients while re- 
covering from the failure. During normal operation, the 
shadow tracks the state of the real driver by monitoring all 
communication between the kemel and the driver. When 
a failure occurs, the shadow inserts itself temporarily in 
place of the failed driver, servicing requests on its behalf. 
While shielding the kemel and applications from the fail- 
ure, the shadow driver restores the failed driver to a state 
where it can resume processing requests. 

Our design for shadow drivers reflects four principles: 


1. Device driver failures should be concealed from the 
driver’s clients. If the operating system and applica- 
tions using a driver cannot detect that it has failed, 
they are unlikely to fail themselves. 


2. Recovery logic should be centralized in a single sub- 
system. We want to consolidate recovery knowledge 
in a small number of components to simplify the im- 
plementation. 


3. Driver recovery logic should be generic. The in- 
creased reliability offered by driver recovery should 
not be offset by potentially destabilizing changes to 
the tens of thousands of existing drivers. There- 
fore, the architecture must enable a single shadow 
driver to handle recovery for a large number of de- 
vice drivers. 
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4. Recovery services should have low overhead when 
not needed. The recovery system should impose rel- 
atively little overhead for the common case (that is, 
when drivers are operating normally). 


Overall, these design principles are intended to minimize 
the cost required to make and use shadow drivers while 
maximizing their value in existing commodity operating 
systems. 

We implemented the shadow driver architecture for 
sound, network, and IDE storage drivers on a version 
of the Linux operating system. Our results show that 
shadow drivers: (1) mask device driver failures from ap- 
plications, allowing applications to run normally during 
and after a driver failure, (2) impose minimal perfor- 
mance overhead, (3) require no changes to existing ap- 
plications and device drivers, and (4) integrate easily into 
an existing operating system. 

This paper describes the design, implementation and 
performance of shadow drivers. The following section re- 
views general approaches to protecting applications from 
system faults. Section 3 describes device drivers and the 
shadow driver design and components. Section 4 presents 
the structure of shadow drivers and the mechanisms re- 
quired to implement them in Linux. Section 5 presents 
experiments that evaluate the performance, effectiveness, 
and complexity of shadow drivers. The final section sum- 
marizes our work. 


2 Related Work 


This section describes previous research on recovery 
strategies and mechanisms. The importance of recovery 
has long been known in the database community, where 
transactions [19] prevent data corruption and allow ap- 
plications to manage failure. More recently, the need for 
failure recovery has moved from specialized applications 
and systems to the more general arena of commodity sys- 
tems [28]. 

A general approach to recovery is to run application 
replicas on two machines, a primary and a backup. All 
inputs to the primary are mirrored to the backup. After 
a failure of the primary, the backup machine takes over 
to provide service. The replication can be performed 
by the hardware [21], at the hardware-software inter- 
face [8], at the system call interface (2, 5, 7], or at a mes- 
sage passing or application interface [4]. Shadow drivers 
similarly replicate all communication between the ker- 
nel and device driver (the primary), sending copies to the 
shadow driver (the backup). If the driver fails, the shadow 
takes over temporarily until the driver recovers. How- 
ever, shadows differ from typical replication schemes in 
several ways. First, because our goal is to tolerate only 
driver failures, not hardware failures, both the shadow 
and the “real” driver run on the same machine. Second, 
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and more importantly, the shadow is not a replica of the 
device driver: it implements only the services needed to 
manage recovery of the failed driver and to shield appli- 
cations from the recovery. For this reason, the shadow is 
typically much simpler than the driver it shadows. 

Another common recovery approach is to restart ap- 
plications after a failure. Many systems periodically 
checkpoint application state [26, 27, 29], while others 
combine checkpoints with logs [2, 5, 31]. These sys- 
tems transparently restart failed applications from their 
last checkpoint (possibly on another machine) and re- 
play the log if one is present. Shadow drivers take a 
similar approach by replaying a log of requests made to 
drivers. Recent work has shown that this approach is 
limited when recovering from application faults: appli- 
cations often become corrupted before they fail; hence, 
their logs or checkpoints may also be corrupted [ 10, 25]. 
Shadow drivers reduce this potential by logging only a 
small subset of requests. Furthermore, application bugs 
tend to be deterministic and recur after the application is 
restarted [11]. Driver faults, in contrast, often cause tran- 
sient failures because of the complexities of the kemel 
execution environment [34]. 

Another approach is simply to reboot the failed com- 
ponent, for example, unloading and reloading failed ker- 
nel extensions, such as device drivers [33]. Rebooting 
has been proposed as a general strategy for building high- 
availability software [9]. However, rebooting forces ap- 
plications to handle the failure, for example, reinitializing 
state that has been lost by the rebooted component. Few 
existing applications do this [9], and those that do not 
share the fate of the failed driver. Shadow drivers trans- 
parently restore driver state lost in the reboot, invisibly to 
applications. 

Shadow drivers rely on device driver isolation to 
prevent failed drivers from corrupting the OS or ap- 
plications. Isolation can be provided in various ways. 
Vino [32] encapsulates extensions using software fault 
isolation [35] and uses transactions to repair kernel state 
after a failure. Nooks [33] and Palladium [13] isolate ex- 
tensions in protection domains enforced by virtual mem- 
ory hardware. Microkernels [ 23, 38, 39] and their deriva- 
tives [15, 17, 20] force isolation by executing extensions 
in user mode. 

Rather than concealing driver failures, these systems 
all reflect a revealing strategy, one in which the applica- 
tion or user is made aware of the failure. The OS typi- 
cally returns an error code, telling the application that a 
system call failed, but little else (e.g., 1t does not indicate 
which component failed or how the failure occurred). The 
burden of recovery then rests on the application, which 
must decide what steps to take to continue executing. As 
previously mentioned, most applications cannot handle 
the failure of device drivers [37], since driver faults typ- 


ically crash the system. When a driver failure occurs, 
these systems expose the failure to the application, which 
may then fail. By impersonating device drivers during 
recovery, shadow drivers conceal errors caused by driver 
failures and thereby protect applications. 

Several systems have narrowed the scope of recovery 
to focus on a specific subsystem or component. For ex- 
ample, the Rio file cache [12] provides high performance 
by isolating a single system component, the file cache, 
from kemel failures. Phoenix [3] provides transparent 
recovery after the failure of a single problematic compo- 
nent type, database connections in multi-tier applications. 
Similarly, our shadow driver research focuses on recov- 
ery for a single OS component type, the device driver, 
which is the leading cause of OS failure. By abandoning 
general-purpose recovery, we transparently resolve a ma- 
jor cause of application and OS failure while maintaining 
a low runtime overhead. 


3 Device Drivers and Shadow Driver 
Design 


A devicedriver is a kemel-mode software component that 
provides an interface between the OS and a hardware de- 
vice!. The driver converts requests from the kemel into 
requests to the hardware. Drivers rely on two interfaces: 
the interface that drivers export to the kermmel that provides 
access to the device, and the kernel interface that drivers 
import from the operating system. For example, Figure 1 
shows the kemel calling into a sound driver to play a tone; 
in response, the sound driver converts the request into a 
sequence of I/O instructions that direct the sound card to 
emit sound. 

In practice, most device drivers are members of a 
class, which is defined by its interface. For example, 
all network drivers obey the same kemel-driver interface, 
and all sound-card drivers obey the same kemel-driver 
interface. This class orientation simplifies the introduc- 
tion of new drivers into the operating system, since no 
OS changes are required to accommodate them. 

In addition to processing I/O requests, drivers also 
handle configuration requests. Applications may config- 
ure the device, forexample, by setting the bandwidth of a 
network card or the volume for a sound card. Configura- 
tion requests may change both driver and device behavior 
for future I/O requests. 


3.1 Driver Faults 


Most drivers fail due to bugs that result from unexpected 
inputs or events [34]. For example, a driver may corrupt 
a data structure if an interrupt arrives during a sensitive 


1 This paper uses the terms “device driver” and “driver” interchange- 
ably; similarly, we use the terms “shadow driver” and “shadow” inter 
changeably. 
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Figure 1: A sample device driver. The device driver exports 
the services defined by the device’s class interface and im- 
ports services from the kernel’s interface. 


portion of request processing. Device drivers may crash 
in response to (1) the stream of requests from the kernel, 
both configuration and I/O, (2) messages to and from the 
device, and (3) the kemel environment, which may raise 
or lower power states, swap pages of memory, and inter- 
rupt the driver at arbitrary times. A driver bug triggered 
solely by a sequence of configuration or I/O requests is 
called a deterministic failure. No generic recovery tech- 
nique can transparently recover from this type of bug, be- 
cause any attempt to complete an offending request may 
trigger the bug [11]. In contrast, transient failures are 
triggered by additional inputs from the device or the op- 
erating system and occur infrequently. 

A driver failure that is detected and stopped by the 
system before any OS, device, or application state is af- 
fected is termed fail-stop. More insidious failures may 
corrupt the system or application and never be detected. 
The system’s response to failure determines whether a 
failure is fail-stop. For example, a system that detects 
and prevents accidental writes to kernel data structures 
exhibits fail-stop behavior for such a bug, whereas one 
that allows corruption does not. 

Appropriate OS techniques can ensure that drivers ex- 
ecute in a fail-stop fashion [32, 33, 36]. For example, in 
earlier work we described Nooks [33], a kemel reliability 
subsystem that executes each driver within its own in- 
keme!l protection domain. Nooks detects faults through 
memory protection violations, excessive CPU usage, and 
certain bad parameters passed to the kemel. When Nooks 
detects a failure, it stops execution within the driver’s pro- 
tection domain and triggers a recovery process. We re- 
ported that Nooks was able to detect approximately 75% 
of failures in synthetic fault-injection tests [33]. 

Shadow drivers can recover only from failures that are 
both transient and fail-stop. Deterministic failures may 
recur when the driver recovers, again causing a failure. 
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In contrast, transient failures are triggered by environ- 
mental factors that are unlikely to persist during recov- 
ery. In practice, many drivers experience transient fail- 
ures, caused by the complexities of the kernel execution 
environment (e.g. asynchrony, interrupts, locking proto- 
cols, and virtual memory) [1], which are difficult to find 
and fix. Deterministic driver failures, in contrast, are 
more easily found and fixed in the testing phase of de- 
velopment because the failures are repeatable [18]. Re- 
coverable failures must also be fail-stop, because shadow 
drivers conceal failures from the system and applications. 
Hence, shadow drivers require a reliability subsystem to 
detect and stop failures before they are visible to applica- 
tions or the operating system. Although shadow drivers 
may use any mechanism that provides these services, our 
implementation uses Nooks. 


3.2. Shadow Drivers 


A shadow driver is a kernel agent that improves relia- 
bility for a single device driver. It compensates for and 
recovers from a driver that has failed. When a driver 
fails, its shadow restores the driver to a functioning state 
in which it can process I/O requests made before the fail- 
ure. While the driver recovers, the shadow driver services 
its requests. 

Shadow drivers execute in one of two modes: pas- 
sive or active. In passive mode, used during normal 
(non-faulting) operation, the shadow driver monitors all 
communication between the kernel and the device driver 
it shadows. This monitoring is achieved via replicated 
procedure calls: a kernel call to a device driver func- 
tion causes an automatic, identical call to a correspond- 
ing shadow driver function. Similarly, a driver call to a 
kernel function causes an automatic, identical call to a 
corresponding shadow driver function. These passive- 
mode calls are transparent to the device driver and the 
kernel. They are not intended to provide any service to 
either party and exist only to track the state of the driver 
as necessary for recovery. 

In active mode, which occurs during recovery from a 
failure, the shadow driver performs two functions. First, 
it “impersonates” the failed driver, intercepting and re- 
sponding to calls from the kernel. Therefore, the ker- 
nel and higher-level applications continue operating in as 
normal a fashion as possible. Second, the shadow driver 
impersonates the kernel to restart the failed driver, inter- 
cepting and responding to calls from the restarted driver 
to the kernel. In other words, in active mode the shadow 
driver looks like the kernel to the driver and like the driver 
to the kernel. Only the shadow driver is aware of the de- 
ception. This approach hides recovery details from the 
driver, which is unaware that it is being restarted by a 
shadow driver after a failure. 
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Once the driver has restarted, the active-mode shadow 
reintegrates the driver into the system. It re-establishes 
any application configuration state downloaded into the 
driver and then resumes pending requests. 

A shadow driver is a “class driver,’ aware of the in- 
terface to the drivers it shadows but not of their imple- 
mentations. A single shadow driver implementation can 
recover from a failure of any driver in the class. The class 
orientation has three key implications. First, an operat- 
ing system can leverage a few implementations of shadow 
drivers to recover from failures in a large number of de- 
vice drivers. Second, implementing a shadow driver does 
not require a detailed understanding of the internals of the 
drivers it shadows. Rather, it requires only an understand- 
ing of those drivers’ interactions with the kernel. Finally, 
if a new driver is loaded into the kernel, no new shadow 
driver is required as long as a shadow for that class al- 
ready exists. For example, if a new networkinterface card 
and driver are inserted into a PC, the existing network 
shadow driver can shadow the new driver without change. 
Similarly, drivers can be patched or updated without re- 
quiring changes to their shadows. Shadow updating is 
required only to respond to a change in the kernel-driver 
programming interface. 


3.3 Taps 


As we have seen, a shadow driver monitors communi- 
cation between a functioning driver and the kernel and 
impersonates one component to the other during failure 
and recovery. These activities are made possible by a 
new mechanism, called a tap. Conceptually, a tap is a 
T-junction placed between the kernel and its drivers. It 
can be set to replicate calls during passive mode and redi- 
rect them during recovery. 

A tap operates in passive or active mode, correspond- 
ing to the state of the shadow driver attached to it. During 
passive-mode operation, the tap: (1) invokes the original 
driver, then (2) invokes the shadow driver with the pa- 
rameters and results of the call. This operation is shown 
in Figure 2. 

On failure, the tap switches to active mode, shown in 
Figure 3. In this mode, it: (1) terminates all communica- 
tion between the driverand kernel, and (2) redirects all in- 
vocations to their corresponding interface in the shadow. 
In active mode, both the kernel and the recovering device 
driver interact only with the shadow driver. Following 
recovery, the tap returns to its passive-mode state. 

Taps depend on the ability to dynamically dispatch all 
communication between the driver and the OS. Conse- 
quently, all communication into and out of a driver be- 
ing shadowed must be explicit, such as through a proce- 
dure call or a message. Most drivers operate this way, 
but some do not and cannot be shadowed. For example, 
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Figure 2: A sample shadow driver operating in passive 
mode. Taps inserted between the kernel and sound driver 
ensure that all communication between the two is passively 
monitored by the shadow driver. 
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Figure 3: A sample shadow driver operating in active mode. 


The taps redirect communication between the kernel and 
the failed driver directly to the shadow driver. 


kemel video drivers often communicate with usermode 
applications through shared memory regions [ 22]. 


3.4 The Shadow Manager 


Recovery is supervised by the shadow manager, which is 
a kemel agent that interfaces with and controls all shadow 
drivers. The shadow manager instantiates new shadow 
drivers and injects taps into the call interfaces between 
the device driver and kermel. It also receives notifica- 
tion from the fault-isolation subsystem that a driver has 
stopped due to a failure. 

When a driver fails, the shadow manager transitions 
its taps and shadow driver to active mode. In this mode, 


requests for the driver’s services are redirected to an ap- 
propriately prepared shadow driver. The shadow manager 
then initiates the shadow driver’s recovery sequence to 
restore the driver. When recovery ends, the shadow man- 
ager returns the shadow driver and taps to passive-mode 
operation so the driver can resume service. 


3.5 Summary 


Our design simplifies the development and integration of 
shadow drivers into existing systems. Each shadow driver 
is a single module written with knowledge of the behav- 
lor (interface) of a class of device drivers, allowing it to 
conceal a driver failure and restart the driver after a fault. 
A shadow driver, normally passive, monitors communi- 
cation between the kemel and the driver. It becomes an 
active proxy when a driver fails and then manages its re- 
covery. 


4 Shadow Driver Implementation 


This section describes the implementation of shadow 
drivers in the Linux operating system [6]. We have imple- 
mented shadow drivers for three classes of device drivers: 
sound card drivers, network interface drivers, and IDE 
storage drivers. 


4.1 General Infrastructure 


All shadow drivers rely on a generic service infrastructure 
that provides three functions. An isolation service pre- 
vents driver errors from corrupting the kemel by stopping 
a driver on detecting a failure. A transparent redirection 
mechanism implements the taps required for transparent 
shadowing and recovery. Lastly, an object tracking ser- 
vice tracks kernel resources created or held by the driver 
so as to facilitate recovery. 

Our shadow driver implementation uses Nooks to pro- 
vide these functions. Through its fault isolation subsys- 
tem, Nooks [33] isolates drivers within separate kernel 
protection domains. The domains use memory protec- 
tion to trap driver faults and ensure the integrity of kernel 
memory. Nooks interposes proxy procedures on all com- 
munication between the device driver and kernel. We in- 
sert our tap code into these Nooks proxies to replicate 
and redirect communication. Finally, Nooks tracks ker- 
nel objects used by drivers to perform garbage collection 
of kemel resources during recovery. 

Our implementation adds a shadow manager to the 
Linux operating system. In addition to receiving failure 
notifications from Nooks, the shadow manager handles 
the initial installation of shadow drivers. In coordina- 
tion with the kemel’s module loader, which provides the 
driver’s class, the shadow manager creates a new shadow 
driver instance for a driver. Because a single shadow 
driver services a class of device drivers, there may be 
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Figure 4: The Linux operating system with several device 
drivers and the driver recovery subsystem. New code com- 
ponents include the taps, the shadow manager and a set of 
shadow drivers, all built on top of the Nooks driver fault 
isolation subsystem. 


several instances of a shadow driver executing if there 
is more than one driver of a class present. The new in- 
stance shares the same code with all other instances of 
that shadow driver class. 

Figure 4 shows the driver recovery subsystem, which 
contains the Nooks fault isolation subsystem, the shadow 
manager, and a set of shadow drivers, each of which can 
monitor one or more device drivers. 


4.2 Passive-Mode Monitoring 


In passive mode, a shadow driver records several types 
of information. First, it tracks requests made to the 
driver, enabling pending requests to execute correctly af- 
ter recovery. For connection-oriented drivers, the shadow 
driver records the state of each active connection, such as 
offset or positioning information. For request-oriented 
drivers, the shadow driver maintains a log of pending 
commands and arguments. An entry remains in the log 
until the corresponding request has been handled. 

The shadow driver also records configuration and 
driver parameters that the kemel passes into the driver. 
During recovery, the shadow uses this information to act 
in the driver’s place, returning the same information that 
was passed in previously. This information also assists in 
reconfiguring the driver to its pre-failure state when it is 
restarted. For example, the shadow sound driver keeps a 
log of Loct1 calls (Command numbers and arguments) 
that configure the driver. This log makes it possible to: 
(1) act as the device driver by remembering the sound 
formats it supports, and (2) recover the driver by reset- 
ting properties, such as the volume and sound format in 
use. 

The shadow driver maintains only the configuration 
of the driver in its log. For stateful devices, such as frame 
buffers or storage devices, it does not create a copy of the 
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device state. Instead, a shadow driver depends on the fail- 
stop assumption to preserve persistent state (e.g., on disk) 
from corruption. It can restore transient state (state that 
is lost when the device resets) if it can force the device’s 
clients to recreate that state, for example, by redrawing 
the contents of a frame buffer. 

Lastly, the shadow tracks all kernel objects that the 
driver allocated or received from the kemel. These ob- 
jects would otherwise be lost when the driver fails, caus- 
ing amemory leak. For example, the shadow must record 
all timer callbacks registered and all hardware resources 
owned, such as interrupt lines and I/O memory regions. 

In many cases, passive-mode calls do no work and the 
shadow retums immediately to the caller. For example, 
the dominant calls to a sound-card driver are read and 
write, which record or play sound. In passive mode, 
the shadow driver implements these calls as no-ops, since 
there is no need to copy the real-time sound data flowing 
through the device driver. For an Loct1 call, however, 
the sound-card shadow driver logs the command and data 
for the connection. Similarly, the shadow driver for an 
IDE disk does little or no work in passive mode, since the 
kermel and disk driver handle all I/O and request queu- 
ing. Finally, for the network shadow driver, much of the 
work is already performed by the Nooks object-tracking 
system, which keeps references to outstanding packets. 


4.3 Active-Mode Recovery 


A driver typically fails by generating an illegal memory 
reference or passing an invalid parameter across a ker- 
nel interface. The kemel-level failure detector notices the 
failure and invokes the shadow manager, which locates 
the appropriate shadow driver and directs it to recover the 
failed driver. The three steps of recovery are: (1) stop- 
ping the failed driver, (2) reinitializing the driver from a 
clean state, and (3) transferring relevant shadow driver 
state into the new driver. 


4.3.1 Stopping the Failed Driver 


The shadow manager begins recovery by informing the 
responsible shadow driver that a failure has occurred. It 
also switches the taps, isolating the kernel and driver from 
one another’s subsequent activity during recovery. Af- 
ter this point, the tap redirects all kernel requests to the 
shadow until recovery 1s complete. 

Informed of the failure, the shadow driver first dis- 
ables execution of the failed driver. It also disables the 
hardware device to prevent it from interfering with the OS 
while not under driver control. For example, the shadow 
disables the driver’s interrupt request line. Otherwise, the 
device may continuously interrupt the kemel and prevent 
recovery. On hardware platforms with I/O memory map- 
ping, the shadow also removes the device’s I/O mappings 


to prevent DMAs into kernel memory. 

To prepare for restarting the device driver, the shadow 
garbage collects resources held by the driver. It retains 
objects that the kernel uses to request driver services, to 
ensure that the kemel does not see the driver “disappear” 
as it is restarted. The shadow releases the remaining re- 
Sources. 


4.3.2 Reinitializing the Driver 


The shadow driver next “reboots” the driver from a clean 
state. Normally, restarting a driver requires reloading the 
driver from disk. However, we cannot assume that the 
disk is functional during recovery. For this reason, when 
creating a new shadow driver instance, the shadow man- 
ager caches in the shadow instance a copy of the device 
driver’s initial, clean data section. These sections tend to 
be small. The driver’s code is kemel-read-only, so it is 
not cached and can be reused from memory. 

The shadow restarts the driver by initializing the 
driver’s state and then repeating the kemel’s driver ini- 
tialization sequence. For some driver classes, such as 
sound card drivers, this consists of a single call into the 
driver’s initialization routine. Other drivers, such as net- 
work interface drivers, require additional calls to connect 
the driver into the network stack. 

As the driver restarts, the shadow reattaches the driver 
to its pre-failure kemel resources. During driver reboot, 
the driver makes a number of calls into the kernel to dis- 
cover information about itself and to link itself into the 
kernel. For example, the driver calls the kemel to reg- 
ister itself as a driver and to request hardware and ker- 
nel resources. The taps redirect these calls to the shadow 
driver, which reconnects the driver to existing kemel data 
structures. Thus, when the driver attempts to register with 
the kemel, the shadow intercepts the call and reuses the 
existing driver registration, avoiding the allocation of a 
new one. For requests that generate callbacks, such as a 
request to register the driver with the PCI subsystem, the 
shadow emulates the kemel, making the same callbacks 
to the driver with the same parameters. The driver also 
acquires hardware resources. If these resources were pre- 
viously disabled at the first step of recovery, the shadow 
re-enables them, e.g., enabling interrupt handling for the 
device’s interrupt line. In essence, the shadow driver ini- 
tializes the recovering driver by calling and responding as 
the kernel would when the driver starts normally. 


4.3.3 Transferring State to the New Driver 


The final recovery step restores the driver state that ex- 
isted at the time of the fault, permitting it to respond to 
requests as if it had never failed. Thus, any configuration 
that either the kemel or an application had downloaded 


to the driver must be restored. The details of this final 
State transfer depend on the device driver class. Some 
drivers are connection oriented. For these, the state con- 
sists of the state of the connections before the failure. The 
shadow re-opens the connections and restores the state of 
each active connection with configuration calls. Other 
drivers are request oriented. For these, the shadow re- 
stores the state of the driver and then resubmits to the 
driver any requests that were outstanding when the driver 
crashed. 

As an example, for a failed sound card driver, the 
shadow driver resets the sound driver and all its open 
connections back to their pre-failures state. Specifically, 
the shadow scans its list of open connections and calls 
the open function in the driver to reopen each connec- 
tion. The shadow then walks its log of configuration com- 
mands and replays any commands that set driver proper- 
ties. 

For some driver classes, the shadow cannot com- 
pletely transfer its state into the driver. However, it may 
be possible to compensate in other, perhaps less elegant, 
ways. For example, a sound driver that is recording sound 
stores the number of bytes it has recorded since the last 
reset. After recovery, the sound driver initializes this 
counter to zero. Because no interface call is provided to 
change the counter value, the shadow driver must insert 
its “true” value into the return argument list whenever the 
application reads the counter to maintain the illusion that 
the driver has not crashed. The shadow can do this be- 
Cause it receives control (on its replicated call) before the 
kernel retums to user space. 

After resetting driver and connection state, the 
shadow must handle requests that were either outstanding 
when the driver crashed or arrived while the driver was 
recovering. Unfortunately, shadow drivers cannot guar- 
antee exactly-once behavior for driver requests and must 
rely on devices and higher levels of software to absorb 
duplicate requests. For example, if a driver crashes after 
submitting a request to a device but before notifying the 
kemel that the request has completed, the shadow cannot 
know whether the request was actually processed. Dur- 
ing recovery, the shadow driver has two choices: restart 
in-progress requests and risk duplication, or cancel the re- 
quest and risk lost data. For some device classes, such as 
disks or networks, duplication is acceptable. However, 
other classes, such as printers, may not tolerate dupli- 
cates. In these cases, the shadow driver cancels outstand- 
ing requests, which may limit its ability to mask failures. 

After this final step, the driver has been reinitial- 
ized, linked into the kemel, reloaded with its pre-failure 
State, and is ready to process commands. At this point, 
the shadow driver notifies the shadow manager, which 
sets the taps to restore kemnel-driver communication and 
reestablish passive-mode monitoring. 
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4.4 Active-Mode Proxying of Kernel Requests 


While a shadow driver is restoring a failed driver, it is also 
acting in place of the driver to conceal the failure and 
recovery from applications and the kernel. The shadow 
driver’s response to a driver request depends on the driver 
class and request semantics. In general, the shadow will 
take one of five actions: (1) respond with information that 
it has recorded, (2) silently drop the request, (3) queue the 
request for later processing, (4) block the request until the 
driver recovers, or (5) report that the driver is busy and the 
kernel or application should try again later. The choice of 
strategy depends on the caller’s expectations of the driver. 

Writing a shadow driver that proxies fora failed driver 
requires knowledge of the kernel-driver interface, inter- 
actions, and requirements. For example, the kernel may 
require that some driver functions never block, while oth- 
ers always block. Some kernel requests are idempotent 
(e.g., many i10ct 1 commands), permitting duplicate re- 
quests to be dropped, while others return different results 
on every call (e.g., many read requests). The shadow 
for a driver class uses these requirements to select the re- 
sponse strategy. 

Active proxying is simplified for driver interfaces that 
support a notion of “busy.” By reporting that the device is 
currently busy, shadow drivers instruct the kernel or ap- 
plication to block calls to a driver. For example, network 
drivers in Linux may reject requests and turn themselves 
off if their queues are full. The kernel then refrains from 
sending packets until the driver turns itself back on. Our 
shadow network driver exploits this behavior during re- 
covery by returning a “busy” error on calls to send pack- 
ets. IDE storage drivers support a similar notion when 
request queues fill up. Sound drivers can report that their 
buffers are temporarily full. 

Our shadow sound-card driver uses a mix of all five 
strategies for emulating functions in its service interface. 
The shadow blocks kernel read and write requests, 
which play or record sound samples, until the failed 
driver recovers. It processes ioct1 calls itself, either by 
responding with information it captured or by logging the 
request to be processed later. For ioct 1 commands that 
are idempotent, the shadow driver silently drops dupli- 
cate requests. Finally, when applications query for buffer 
space, the shadow responds that buffers are full. As a 
result, many applications block themselves rather than 
blocking in the shadow driver. 


4.55 Limitations 


As previously described, shadow drivers have limita- 
tions. First, shadow drivers rely on dynamic unloading 
and reloading of device drivers. If a driver cannot be 
reloaded dynamically, or will not reinitialize properly, 
then a shadow cannot recover the driver. Second, shadow 
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drivers rely on explicit communication between the de- 
vice driver and kernel. If driver-kemel communication 
takes place through an ad-hoc interface, such as shared 
memory, the shadow driver cannot monitor it. Third, 
shadow drivers assume that driver failure does not cause 
irreversible side effects. If a corrupted driver stores per- 
sistent state (e.g., printing a bad check or writing bad data 
on a disk), the shadow driver will not be able to correct 
that action. 

The effectiveness of shadow drivers is also limited by 
the abilities of the isolation and failure-detection subsys- 
tem. If this layer cannot prevent kemel corruption, then 
shadow drivers cannot facilitate system recovery. In ad- 
dition, if the fault-isolation subsystem does not detect a 
failure, then shadow drivers will not be properly invoked 
to perform recovery, and applications may fail. Detecting 
failures is difficult because drivers are complex and may 
respond to application requests in many ways. It may 
be impossible to detect a valid but incorrect return value; 
for example, a sound driver may return incorrect sound 
data when recording. As a result, no failure detector can 
detect every device driver failure. However, we support 
class-based failure detectors that can detect violations of 
a driver’s programming interface and reduce the number 
of undetected failures. 

Finally, shadow drivers may not be suitable for ap- 
plications with real-time demands. During recovery, a 
device may be unavailable for several seconds without 
notifying the application of a failure. These applications, 
which should be written to tolerate failures, would be bet- 
ter served by a solution that restarts the driver but does not 
perform active proxying. 


4.6 Summary 


This section presented the details of our Linux shadow 
driver implementation. The shadow driver concept is 
straightforward: passively monitor normal operations, 
proxy during failure, and reintegrate during recovery. Ul- 
timately, the value of shadow drivers depends on the de- 
gree to which they can be implemented correctly, effi- 
ciently, and easily in an operating system. The following 
section evaluates some of these questions both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. 


5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates four key aspects of shadow drivers. 


1. Performance. What is the performance overhead of 
shadow drivers during normal, passive-mode oper- 
ation (i.e., in the absence of failure)? This is the 
dynamic cost of our mechanism. 


Device Driver || Application Activity 


e mp3 player (zinf) playing !2&kb/s audio 


Class Driver Device 


Sound 


















USENIX Association 
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Table 1: The three classes of shadow drivers and the Linux 
drivers tested. We present results for the boldfaced drivers 
only, as the others behaved similarly. 


2. Fault-Tolerance. Can applications that use a device 
driver continue to run even after the driver fails? 
We evaluate shadow driver recovery in the presence 
of simple failures to show the benefits of shadow 
drivers compared to a system that provides failure 
isolation alone. 


3. Limitations. How reasonable is our assumption that 
driver failures are fail-stop? Using synthetic fault in- 
jection, we evaluate how likely it is that driver fail- 
ures are fail-stop. 


4. Code size. How much code is required for shadow 
drivers and their supporting infrastructure? We eval- 
uate the size and complexity of the shadow driver 
implementation to highlight the engineering cost in- 
tegrating shadow drivers into an existing system. 


Based on a set of controlled application and driver ex- 
periments, our results show that shadow drivers: (1) im- 
pose relatively little performance overhead, (2) keep ap- 
plications running when a driver fails, (3) are limited by 
a system’s ability to detect that a driver has failed, and (4) 
can be implemented with a modest amount of code. 

The experiments were run on a 3 GHz Pentium 4 PC 
with 1 GB of RAM and an 80 GB, 7200 RPM IDE disk 
drive. We built and tested three Linux shadow drivers for 
three device-driver classes: network interface controller, 
sound card, and IDE storage device. To ensure that our 
generic shadow drivers worked consistently across device 
driverimplementations, we tested them on thirteen differ- 
ent Linux drivers, shown in Table 1. Although we present 
detailed results for only one driver in each class (e1000, 
audigy, and ide-disk), behavioracross all drivers was sim- 
ilar. 


to .mp3 
e database (mySQL) processing the Wisconsin 
Benchmark 






Table 2: The applications used for evaluating shadow 
drivers. 


5.1 Performance 


To evaluate performance, we produced three OS configu- 
rations based on the Linux 2.4.18 kermel: 


1. Linux-Native is the unmodified Linux kernel. 


2. Linux-Nooks is a version of Linux-Native that in- 
cludes the Nooks fault isolation subsystem but no 
shadow drivers. When a driver fails, this system 
restarts the driver but does not attempt to conceal 
its failure. 


3. Linux-SD is a version of Linux-Nooks that includes 
our entire recovery subsystem, including the Nooks 
fault isolation subsystem, the shadow manager, and 
our three shadow drivers. 


We selected a variety of common applications that 
depend on our three device driver classes and measured 
their performance. The application names and behaviors 
are shown in Table 2. 

Different applications have different performance 
metrics of interest. For the disk and sound drivers, we ran 
the applications shown in Table 2 and measured elapsed 
time. For the network driver, throughput is a more useful 
metric; therefore, we ran the throughput-oriented network 
send and network receive benchmarks. For all drivers, 
we also measured CPU utilization while the programs 
ran. All measurements were repeated several times and 
showed a variation of less than one percent. 

Figure 5 shows the performance of Linux-Nooks and 
Linux-SD relative to Linux-Native. Figure 6 compares 
CPU utilization for execution of the same applications 
on the three OS versions. Both figures make clear that 
shadow drivers impose only a small performance penalty 
compared to running with no isolation at all, and no 
no additional penalty beyond that imposed by isolation 
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Figure 5: Comparative application performance, relative 
to Linux-Native, for three configurations. The X-axis crosses 
at 80%. 
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Figure 6: Absolute CPU utilization by application for three 
configurations. 


alone. Across all nine applications, performance of the 
system with shadow drivers averaged 99% of the system 
without, and was never worse than 97%. 

The low overhead of shadow drivers can be explained 
in terms of its two constituents: fault isolation and the 
shadowing itself. As mentioned previously, fault isola- 
tion runs each driver in its own domain, leading to over- 
head caused by domain crossings. Each domain crossing 
takes approximately 3000 cycles, mostly to change page 
tables and execution stacks, As a side effect of chang- 
ing page tables, the Pentium 4 processor flushes the TLB, 
resulting in TLB misses that can noticeably slow down 
drivers [33]. 

For example, the kemel calls the driver approximately 
1000 times per second when running audio recorder. 
Each invocation executes only a small amount of code. 
As a result, isolating the sound driver adds only negligi- 
bly to CPU utilization, because there are not many cross- 
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ings and not much code to slow down. For the most disk- 
intensive of the IDE storage applications, the database 
benchmark, the kernel and driver interact only 290 times 
per second. However, each call into the ide-disk driver 
results in substantial work to process a queue of disk re- 
quests. The TLB-induced slowdown doubles the time 
database spent in the driver relative to Linux-Native and 
increases the application’s CPU utilization from 21% to 
27%. On the other hand, the network send benchmark 
transmits 45,000 packets per second, causing 45,000 do- 
main crossings. The driver does little work for each 
packet, but the overall impact is visible in Figure 6, where 
CPU utilization for this benchmark increases from 28% 
to 57% with driver fault isolation. 

In the case the actual shadowing, we see from a com- 
parison of the Linux-Nooks and Linux-SD bars in Fig- 
ures 5 and 6 that the cost is small or negligible. As noted 
in Section 4.2, many passive-mode shadow-driver func- 
tions are no-ops. As a result, the incremental passive- 
mode performance cost over basic fault isolation is low 
or unmeasurable in many cases. 

In summary, then, the overall performance penalty of 
shadow drivers during failure-free operation is low, sug- 
gesting that shadow drivers could be used across a wide 
range of applications and environments. 


5.2. Fault-Tolerance 


Regardless of performance, the crucial question for 
shadow drivers is whether an application can continue 
functioning following the failure of a device driver on 
which it relies. To answer this question, we tested 10 
applications on the three configurations, Linux-Native, 
Linux-Nooks, and Linux-SD. For the disk and sound 
drivers, we again ran the applications shown in Table 2. 
Because we were interested in the response to, not per- 
formance, we substituted network file copy, remote win- 
dow manager, and network analyzer for the networking 
benchmarks. 

We simulated common bugs by injecting a software 
fault into a device driver while an application using 
that driver was running. Because both Linux-Nooks 
and Linux-SD depend on the same isolation and failure- 
detection services, we differentiate their recovery capa- 
bilities by simulating failures that are easily isolated and 
detected. To generate realistic synthetic driver bugs, we 
analyzed patches posted to the Linux Kemel Mailing 
List [24]. We found 31 patches that contained the strings 
“patch,” “driver,” and “crash” or “oops” (the Linux term 
for a keel fault) in their subject lines. Of the 31 patches, 
we identified 11] that fix transient bugs (1.e., bugs that oc- 
cur occasionally or only after a long delay from the trig- 
gering test). The most common cause of failure (three in- 
stances) was a missing check fora null pointer, often with 
a secondary cause of missing or broken synchronization. 


Device Driver Application Activity 
Sound 


(audigy driver) 


mp3 player 

audio recorder 

speech synthesizer 
strategy game 

network file transfer 
remote window manager 
network analyzer 


Network 
(el000 driver) 


compiler 
encoder 
database 


IDE 
(ide-disk driver) 





Application Behavior 


[Tinux-Native | Linux-Nooks | Tinux-SD_ 


MALFUNCTION 
MALFUNCTION 


Vv 
MALFUNCTION 


v 
Vv 
MALFUNCTION 
CRASH 
CRASH 
CRASH 


Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 


Table 3: The observed behavior of several applications following the failure of the device drivers on which they rely. There 
are three behaviors: a checkmark (,/) indicates that the application continued to operate normally; CRASH indicates that 
the application failed completely (i.e., it terminated); MALFUNCTION indicates that the application continued to run, but 


with abnormal behavior. 


We also found missing pointer initialization code (two in- 
stances) and bad calculations (two instances) that led to 
endless loops and buffer overruns. Because these faults 
are detected by Nooks, they cause fail-stop failures on 
Linux-Nooks and Linux-SD. 

We injected a null-pointer dereference bug derived 
from these patches into our three drivers. We ensured 
that the synthetic bug was transient by inserting the bug 
into uncommon execution paths, such as code that han- 
dles unusual hardware conditions. These paths are rarely 
executed, so we accelerated the occurrence of faults by 
also executing the bug atrandomintervals. The fault code 
remains active in the driver during and after recovery. 

Table 3 shows the three application behaviors we 
observed. When a driver failed, each application ei- 
ther continued to run normally (,/), failed completely 
(“CRASH”), or continued to run but behaved abnormally 
(“MALFUNCTION’’). In the latter case, manual inter- 
vention was typically required to reset or terminate the 
program. 

This table demonstrates that shadow drivers (Linux- 
SD) enable applications to continue running normally 
even when device drivers fail. In contrast, all applica- 
tions on Linux-Native failed when drivers failed. Most 
programs running on Linux-Nooks failed or behaved ab- 
normally, illustrating that Nooks’ kernel-focused recov- 
ery system does not extend to applications. For example, 
Nooks isolates the kemel from driver faults and reboots 
(unloads, reloads, and restarts) the driver. However, it 
lacks two key features of shadow drivers: (1) it does not 
advance the driver to its pre-fail state, and (2) it has no 
component to “pinch hit” for the failed driver during re- 
covery. As a result, Linux-Nooks handles driver failures 
by retuming an error to the application, leaving it to re- 
cover by itself. Unfortunately, few applications can do 
this. 


Some applications on Linux-Nooks survived the driver 
failure but in a degraded form. For example, mp3 player, 
audio recorder and strategy game continued running, but 
they lost their ability to input or output sound until the 
user intervened. Similarly, network analyzer, which in- 
terfaces directly with the network device driver, lost its 
ability to receive packets once the driver was reloaded. 

A few applications continued to function properly 
after driver failure on Linux-Nooks. One application, 
speech synthesizer, includes the code to reestablish its 
context within an unreliable sound card driver. Two of the 
network applications survived on Linux-Nooks because 
they access the network device driver through kemel ser- 
vices (TCP/IP and sockets) that are themselves resilient 
to driver failures. 

Linux-SD recovers transparently from disk driver fail- 
ures. Recovery is possible because the IDE storage 
shadow driver instance maintains the failing driver’s ini- 
tial state. During recovery the shadow copies back the 
initial data and reuses the driver code, which is already 
stored read-only in the kernel. In contrast, Linux-Nooks 
illustrates the risk of circular dependencies from reboot- 
ing drivers. Following these failures, Nooks, which had 
unloaded the ide-disk driver, was then required to reload 
the driver off the IDE disk. The circularity could only be 
resolved by a system reboot. While a second (non-IDE) 
disk would mitigate this problem, few machines are con- 
figured this way. 

In general, programs that directly depend on driver 
state but are unprepared to deal with its loss benefit the 
most from shadow drivers. In contrast, those that do not 
directly depend on driver state or are able to reconstruct 
it when necessary benefit the least. Our experience sug- 
gests that few applications are as fault-tolerant as speech 
synthesizer. Were future applications to be pushed in this 
direction, software manufacturers would either need to 
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develop custom recovery solutions on a per-application 
basis or find a general solution that could protect any ap- 
plication from the failure of a kernel device driver. Cost 
is a barrier to the first approach. Shadow drivers are a 
path to the second. 


Application Behavior During Driver Recovery 


Although shadow drivers can prevent application failure, 
they are not “real” device drivers and do not provide com- 
plete device services. As a result, we often observed a 
slight tming disruption while the driver recovered. At 
best, output was queued in the shadow driver. At worst, 
input was lost by the device. The length of the delay was 
primarily determined by the recovering device driver it- 
self, which, on initialization, must first discover, and then 
configure, the hardware. 

Few device drivers implement fast reconfiguration, 
which can lead to brief recovery delays. For example, 
the temporary loss of the e/000 network device driver 
prevented applications from receiving packets for about 
five seconds.? Programs using files stored on the disk 
managed by the ide-disk driver stalled for about four sec- 
onds during recovery. In contrast, the normally smooth 
sounds produced by the audigy sound card driver were 
interrupted by a pause of about one-tenth of one second, 
which sounded like a slight click in the audio stream. 

Of course, the significance of these delays depends 
on the application. Streaming applications may become 
unacceptably “jittery” during recovery. Those processing 
input data in real-time might become lossy. Others may 
simply run a few seconds longer in response to a disk 
that appears to be operating more sluggishly than usual. 
In any event, a short delay during recovery is best con- 
sidered in light of the alternative: application and system 
failure. 


5.3. Limits to Recovery 


The previous section assumed that failures were fail-stop. 
However, driver failures experienced in deployed systems 
may exhibit a wider variety of behaviors. For example, a 
driver may corrupt state in the application, kemel, or de- 
vice without the failure being detected. In this situation, 
shadow drivers may not be able to recover or mask fail- 
ures from applications. This section uses fault injection 
experiments in an attempt to generate faults that may not 
be fail-stop. 


Non-fail-stop Failures 


If driver failures are not fail stop, then shadow drivers 
may not be useful. To evaluate whether device driver fail- 


2This driver is particularly slow at recovery. The other network 
drivers we tested recovered in less than a second. 
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Figure 7: Results of fault-injection experiments on Linux- 
SD. We show (1) the percentage of failures that are automat- 
ically detected by the fault isolation subsystem, and (2) the 
percentage of failures that shadow drivers successfully re- 
covered. The total number of failures experienced by each 
application is shown at the top of the chart. 


ures are indeed fail-stop, we performed large-scale fault- 
injection tests of our drivers and applications running on 
Linux-SD. For each driver and application combination, 
we ran 350 fault-injection trials.? In total, we ran 2100 
trials across the three drivers and six applications. Be- 
tween trials, we reset the system and reloaded the driver. 
For each trial, we injected five random errors into the 
driver while the application was using it. We ensured the 
errors were transient by removing them during recovery. 
After injection, we visually observed the impact on the 
application and the system to determine whether a fail- 
ure or recovery had occurred. For each driver, we tested 
two applications with significantly different usage scenar- 
ios. For example, we chose one sound-playing applica- 
tion (mp3 player) and one sound-recording application 
(audio recorder). 

If we observed a failure, we then assessed the trial on 
two criteria: whether the fault was detected, and whether 
the shadow driver could mask the failure and subsequent 
recovery from the application. For undetected failures, 
we triggered recovery manually. Note that a user may 
observe a failure that an application does not, for exam- 
ple, by testing the application’s responsiveness. 

Figure 7 shows the results of our experiments. For 
each application, we show the percentage of failures 
that the Nooks subsystem detected and the percentage of 
failures from which shadow drivers correctly recovered. 
Only 18% of the injected faults caused a visible failure. 

In our tests, 390 failures occurred across all applica- 
tions. The sytem automatically detected 65% of the fail- 
ures. In every one of these cases, shadow drivers were 
able to mask the failure and facilitate driverrecovery. The 


3For details on the fault injector see B3). 
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Table 4: Size and quantity of shadows and the drivers they shadow. 


system failed to detect 35% of the failures. In these cases, 
we manually triggered recovery. Shadow drivers recov- 
ered from nearly all of these failures (127 out of 135). 
Recovery was unsuccessful in the remaining 8 cases be- 
cause either the system had crashed (5 cases) or the driver 
had corrupted the application beyond the possibility of re- 
covery (3 cases). It is possible that recovery would have 
succeeded had these failures been detected earlier with a 
better failure detector. 

Across all applications and drivers, we found three 
major causes of undetected failure. First, the system did 
not detect application hangs caused by I/O requests that 
never completed. Second, the system did not detect errors 
in the interactions between the device and the driver, e.g., 
incorrectly copying sound data to a sound card. Third, 
the system did not detect certain bad parameters, such 
as incorrect result codes or data values. Detecting these 
three error conditions would require that the system better 
understand the semantics of each driver class. For exam- 
ple, 68% of the sound driver failures with audio recorder 
went undetected. This application receives data from the 
driver in real time and is highly sensitive to driver output. 
A small error or delay in the results of a driver request 
may cause the application to stop recording or record the 
same sample repeatedly. 

Our results demonstrate a need for class-based failure 
detectors that can detect violations of the driver interface 
to achieve high levels of reliability. However, driver fail- 
ures need not be detected quickly to be fail-stop. There 
was a significant delay between the failure and the sub- 
sequent manual recovery in our tests, and yet the appli- 
cations survived the vast majority of undetected failures. 
Thus, even a slow failure detector can be effective at im- 
proving application reliability. 


Non-transient Failures 


Shadow drivers can recover from transient failures only. 
In contrast, deterministic failures may recur during recov- 
ery when the shadow configures the driver. While unable 
to recover, shadow drivers are still useful for these fail- 
ures. When a failure recurs during recovery, the sequence 
of shadow driver recovery events creates a detailed re- 
production scenario that aids diagnosis. This record of 
recovery contains the driver’s calls into the kemel, re- 


quests to configure the driver, and I/O requests that were 
pending at the time of failure. This information enables a 
software engineer to find and fix the offending bug more 
efficiently. 


5.4 Code Size 


The preceding sections evaluated the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of shadow drivers. This section examines the 
complexity of shadow drivers in terms of code size, which 
can serve as a proxy for complexity. 

Table 4 shows, for each class, the size in lines of 
code of the shadow driver for the class. For compari- 
son, we show the size of the driver from the class that 
we tested and the total number and cumulative size of 
existing Linux device drivers in that class in the 2.4.18 
kemel. The total code size is an indication of the lever- 
age gained through the shadow’s class-driver structure. 
Furthermore, the table shows that a shadow driver Is sig- 
nificantly smaller than the device driver it shadows. For 
example, our sound-card shadow driver is only 9% of the 
size of the audigy device driver it shadows. The IDE stor- 
age shadow is only 6% percent of the size of the Linux 
ide-disk device driver. 

The Nooks driver fault isolation subsystem we built 
upon contains about 23,000 lines of code. In total, we 
added about 3300 lines of new code to Nooks to support 
our three class drivers. Otherwise, we made no changes 
to the remainder of the Linux kemel. Shadow drivers re- 
quired the addition of approximately 600 lines of code for 
the shadow manager, 800 lines of common code shared 
by all shadow drivers, and another 750 lines of code for 
general utilities. Of the 177 taps we inserted, only 31 
required actual code; the remainder were no-ops. 


5.5 Summary 


This section examined the performance, fault-tolerance, 
limits, and code size of shadow drivers. Our re- 
sults demonstrate that: (1) the performance overhead of 
shadow drivers during normal operation is small, partic- 
ularly when compared to a purely isolating system, (2) 
applications that failed in any form on Linux-Native or 
Linux-Nooks ran normally with shadow drivers, (3) the 
reliability provided by shadow drivers is limited by the 
system’s ability to detect failures, and (4) shadow drivers 


—S————— —_—_————— 
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are small, even relative to single device driver. Overall, 
these results indicate that shadow drivers have the poten- 
tial to significantly improve the reliability of applications 
on modem operating systems with only modest cost. 


6 Conclusions 


Improving the reliability of modem systems demands that 
we increase their resilience. To this end, we designed and 
implemented shadow drivers, which mask device driver 
failures from both the operating system and applications. 

Our experience shows that shadow drivers improve 
application reliability, by concealing a driver’s failure 
while facilitating recovery. A single shadow driver can 
enable recovery for an entire class of device drivers. 
Shadow drivers are also efficient, imposing little perfor- 
mance degradation. Finally, they are transparent, requir- 
ing no code changes to existing drivers. 
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Abstract 


We propose a method to reuse unmodified device 
drivers and to improve system dependability using vir- 
tual machines. We run the unmodified device driver, with 
its original operating system, in a virtual machine. This 
approach enables extensive reuse of existing and unmod- 
ified drivers, independent of the OS or device vendor, 
significantly reducing the barrier to building new OS en- 
deavors. By allowing distinct device drivers to reside in 
separate virtual machines, this technique isolates faults 
caused by defective or malicious drivers, thus improving 
a system’s dependability. 

We show that our technique requires minimal support 
infrastructure and provides strong fault isolation. Our 
prototype’s network performance is within 3-8% of a 
native Linux system. Each additional virtual machine in- 
creases the CPU utilization by about 0.12%. We have 
successfully reused a wide variety of unmodified Linux 
network, disk, and PCI device drivers. 


1 Introduction 


The majority of today’s operating system code base is 
accounted for by device drivers.' This has two major 
implications. First, any OS project that aims for even a 
reasonable breadth of device drivers faces either a major 
development and testing effort or has to support and inte- 
grate device drivers from a driver-rich OS (e.g., Linux or 
Windows). Even though almost all research OS projects 
reuse device drivers to a certain extent, full reuse for 
a significant driver base has remained an elusive goal 
and so far can be considered unachieved. The availabil- 
ity of drivers solely in binary format from the Windows 
driver base shows the limitations of integration and wrap- 
ping approaches as advocated by the OS-Kit project [10]. 
Also, implicit, undocumented, or in the worst case incor- 
rectly documented OS behavior makes driver reuse with 
a fully emulated execution environment questionable. 
The second implication of the large fraction of driver 
code in mature OS’s is the extent of programming er- 
rors [7]. This is particularly problematic since testing 
requires accessibility to sometimes exotic or outdated 


'Linux 2.4.1 drivers cover 70% of its [A32 code base [7]. 


hardware. The likelihood of programming errors in com- 
monly used device drivers is probably much lower than 
in application code; however, such errors are often fa- 
tal. Device drivers, traditionally executing in privileged 
mode, can potentially propagate faults to other parts of 
the operating system, leading to sporadic system crashes. 

In this paper we propose a pragmatic approach for 
full reuse and strong isolation of legacy device drivers. 
Instead of integrating device driver code we leave all 
drivers in their original and fully compatible execution 
environment—the original operating system. We run the 
device driver wrapped in the original operating system in 
a dedicated virtual machine (VM). Thus we can (almost) 
guarantee that semantics are preserved and that incom- 
patibilities are limited to timing behavior introduced by 
virtual machine multiplexing. 

The virtual machine environment also strongly iso- 
lates device drivers from the rest of the system to achieve 
fault containment. The isolation granularity depends on 
the number of collocated drivers in a single VM. By in- 
stantiating multiple collaborating VMs we can efficiently 
isolate device drivers with minimal resource overhead. 

Reuse of device drivers and driver isolation are two 
important aspects of operating systems; however, they 
are usually discussed independently. With virtual ma- 
chines, we propose to use a single abstraction to solve 
both problems in an extremely flexible, elegant, and effi- 
cient way. 


2 Related Work 


Our work uses known principles of hardware-based iso- 
lation to achieve driver reuse and improved system de- 
pendability. It is unique in the manner and the extent to 
which it accomplishes unmodified driver reuse, and how 
it improves system dependability, in terms of drivers, 
without system modification. 


2.1 Reuse 


Binary driver reuse has been achieved with cohosting, 
as used in VMware Workstation [32]. Cohosting mul- 
tiplexes the processor between two collaborating oper- 
ating systems, e.g., the driver OS and the VM monitor. 
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When device activity is necessary, processor control is 
transfered to the driver OS in a world switch (which re- 
stores the interrupt handlers of the driver OS, etc.). The 
driver OS releases ownership of the processor upon de- 
vice activity completion. The cohosting method offers no 
trust guarantees; both opcrating systems run fully priv- 
ileged in supervisor mode and can interfere with each 
other. 

Device drivers are commonly reused by transplant- 
ing source modules from a donor OS into the new OS 
(2, 4, 11, 15, 28, 35]. In contrast to cohosting, the new 
OS dominates the transplanted drivers. The transplant 
nierges two independently developed code bases, glued 
together with support infrastructure. Ideally the two sub- 
systems enjoy independence, such that the design of one 
docs not interfere with the design of the other. Past work 
demonstrates that, despite great effort, conflicts are un- 
avoidable and lead to compromises in the structure of the 
new OS. Transplantation has several categories of reuse 
issues, which we further describe. 


Semantic Resource Conflicts 


The transplanted driver obtains resources (memory, 
locks, CPU, etc.) from its new OS, subject to normal 
obligations and limitations, creating a new and risky re- 
lationship between the two components. In the reused 
driver’s raw state, its manner of resource use could vi- 
olate the resource’s constraints. The misuse can cause 
accidental denial of service (e. g., the reused driver’s non- 
preemptible interrupt handler consumes enough CPU to 
reduce the response latency for other subsystems), can 
cause corruption of a manager’s state machine (e.g., in- 
voking a non-reentrant memory allocator at interrupt 
time [15]), or can dead-lock in a multiprocessor system. 

These semantic conflicts are due to the nature of OS 
design. A traditional OS divides bulk platform resources 
such as memory, processor time, and interrupts between 
an assortment of subsystems. The OS refines the bulk re- 
sources into linked lists, timers, hash tables, top-halves 
and bottom-halves, and other units acceptable for dis- 
tributing and multiplexing between the subsystems. The 
resource refinements impose rules on the use of the re- 
sources, and depend on cooperation in maintaining the 
integrity of the state machines. Modules of independent 
Origin substitute a glue layer for the cooperalive design. 
For example, when a Linux driver waits for [/O, it re- 
moves the current thread from the run queue. To capture 
the intended thread operation and to map it into an opera- 
tion appropriate for the new OS, the glue layer allocates a 
Linux thread control block when entcring a reused Linux 
component [2,28]. In systems that use asynchronous I/O, 
the glue layer converts the thread operations into I/O con- 
tinuation objects [15]. 
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Sharing Conflicts 


A transplanted driver shares the address space and privi- 
lege domain with the new OS. Their independently de- 
veloped structures contend for the same resources in 
these two domains, and are subject to each other’s faults. 

Due to picky device drivers and non-modular code, 
a solution for fair address space sharing may be un- 
achievable. The older Linux device drivers, dedicated to 
the IA32 platform, assumed virtual memory was idem- 
potently mapped to physical memory. Reuse of these 
drivers requires modifications to the drivers or loss in 
flexibility of the address space layout. The authors in 
[28] decided not to support such device drivers, because 
the costs conflicted with their goals. The authors of [15] 
opted to support the drivers by remapping their OS. 

Privileged operations generally have global side ef- 
fects. When a device driver executes a privileged opera- 
tion for the purposes of its local module, it likely affects 
the entire system. A device driver that disables processor 
interrupts disables them for all devices. Cooperatively 
designed components plan for the problem; driver reuse 
spoils cooperative design. 


Engineering Effort 


Device driver reuse reduces engineering effort in OS 
construction by avoiding reimplementation of the de- 
vice drivers. Preserving confidence in the correctness of 
the original drivers is also important. When given de- 
vice drivers that are already considered to be reliable and 
correct (error counts tend to reduce over time [7]), it is 
hoped that their reuse will carry along the same proper- 
ties. Confidence in the new system follows from thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles behind the system’s 
construction, accompanied by testing. 

Reusing device drivers through transplantation re- 
duces the overall engineering effort for constructing a 
new OS, but it still involves substantial work. In [10] 
Ford et al. report 12% of the OS-Kit code as glue code. 

Engineering effort is necessary to extract the reused 
device drivers from their source operating systems, and 
to compile and link with the new operating system. The 
transplant requires glue layers to handle semantic differ- 
ences and interface translation. 

For implementation of a glue layer that gives us con- 
fidence in its reliability, intimate knowledge is required 
about the functionality, interfaces, and semantics of the 
reused device drivers. The authors in [2, 15, 28] all 
demonstrate intimate knowledge of their source operat- 
ing systems. 

The problems of semantic and resource conflicts mul- 
tiply as device drivers from several source operating sys- 
tems are transplanted into the new OS. Intimate knowl- 
edge of the internals of each source operating system 


is indispensable. Driver update tracking can necessitate 
adaptation effort as well. 


2.2 Dependability 


The use of virtual machines to enhance reliability has 
been long known [16]. A variety of other techniques for 
enhancing system dependability also exist, such as safe 
languages and software isolation, and are complemen- 
tary to our approach. The orthogonal design provided by 
our solution permits coexistence with incompatible sub- 
systems and development methodologies. 

User-level device driver frameworks [9, 11, 17, 20, 26, 
31] are a known technique to improve dependability. 
They are typically deployed in a microkemel environ- 
ment. Our approach also executes the device drivers at 
user level; however, we use the platform interface rather 
than a specialized and potentially more efficient API. 

The recent Nooks project [33] shares our goal of 
retrofitting dependability enhancements in commodity 
systems. Their solution isolates drivers within protection 
domains, yet still executes them within the kermel with 
complete privileges. Without privilege isolation, com- 
plete fault isolation is not achieved, nor is detection of 
malicious drivers possible. 

Nooks collocates with the target kernel, adding 22,000 
lines of code to the Linux kemel’s large footprint, all 
privileged. The Nooks approach is similar to second gen- 
eration microkemels (such as L4, EROS, or K42) in pro- 
viding address space services and synchronous commu- 
nication across protection domains, but it doesn’t take the 
next step to deprivilege the isolation domains (and thus 
exit to user-level, which is a minuscule overhead com- 
pared to the cost of address space switching on IA32). 

To compensate for Linux’s intricate subsystem entan- 
glement, Nooks includes interposition services to main- 
tain the integrity of resources shared between drivers. In 
our approach, we connect drivers at a high abstraction 
level—the request—and thus avoid the possibility of cor- 
rupting one driver by the actions of another driver. 

Like us, another contemporary project (12, 13] uses 
paravirtualization for user-level device drivers, but fo- 
cuses on achieving a unified device API and driver iso- 
lation. Our approach specifically leaves driver interfaces 
undefined and thus open for specializations and layer- 
cutting optimizations. Their work argues for a set of uni- 
versal common-denominator interfaces per device class. 


3 Approach 


The traditional approach to device driver construction 
favors intimate relationships between the drivers and 
their kernel environments, interfering with easy reuse of 


drivers. On the other hand, applications in the same en- 
vironments interface with their kemels via well defined 
APIs, permitting redeployment on similar kemels. Ap- 
plications enjoy the benefits of orthogonal design. 

To achieve reuse of device drivers from a wide selec- 
tion of operating systems, we classify drivers as applica- 
tions subject to orthogonal design, based on the follow- 
ing principles: 


Resource delegation: The driver receives only bulk re- 
sources, such as memory at page granularity. The 
responsibility to further refine the bulk resources 
lies on the device driver. The device driver converts 
its memory into linked lists and hash tables, it man- 
ages its stack layout to support reentrant interrupts, 
and divides its CPU time between its threads. 


Separation of name spaces: The device driver exe- 
cutes within its own address space. This require- 
ment avoids naming conflicts between driver in- 
stances, and helps prevent faulty accesses to other 
memory. 


Separation of privilege: Like applications, the device 
driver executes in unprivileged mode. It is unable to 
interfere with other OS components via privileged 
instructions. 


Secure isolation: The device driver lacks access to the 
memory of non-trusting components. Likewise, the 
device driver is unable to affect the flow of execu- 
tion in non-trusting components. These same prop- 
erties also protect the device driver from the other 
system components. When non-trusting compo- 
nents share memory with the drivers, they are ex- 
pected to protect their internal integrity; sensitive 
information is not stored on shared pages, or when 
it is, shadow copies are maintained in protected ar- 
eas of the clients [14]. 


Common API: The driver allocates resources and con- 
trols devices with an API common to all device 
drivers. The API is well documented, well under- 
stood, powerfully expressive, and relatively static. 


Most legacy device drivers in their native state violate 
these orthogonal design principles. They use internal in- 
terfaces of their native operating systems, expect refined 
resources, execute privileged instructions, and share a 
global address space. Their native operating systems par- 
tially satisfy our requirements. Operating systems pro- 
vide resource delegation and refinement, and use a com- 
mon API-the system’s instruction set and platform ar- 
chitecture. By running the OS with the device driver in a 
virtual machine, we satisfy all of the principles and thus 
achieve orthogonal design. 
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3.1 Architecture 


To reuse and isolate a device driver, we execute it and 
its native OS within a virtual machine. The driver di- 
rectly controls its device via a pass-through enhancement 
to the virtual machine, which permits the device driver 
OS (DD/OS) to access the device’s registers, ports, and 
receive hardware interrupts. The VM, however, inhibits 
the DD/OS from seeing and accessing devices which be- 
long to other VMs. 

The driver is reused by a client, which is any process 
in the system external to the VM, at a privileged or user 
level. The client interfaces with the driver via a transla- 
tion module added to the device driver’s OS. This mod- 
ule behaves as a server in a client-server model. It maps 
client requests into sequences of DD/OS primitives for 
accessing the device, and converts completed requests 
into appropriate responses to the client. 

The translation module controls the DD/OS at one 
of several layers of abstraction: potentially the user- 
level API of the DD/OS (e.g., file access to emulate a 
raw disk), raw device access from user level (e.g., raw 
sockets), abstracted kernel module interfaces such as the 
buffer cache, or the kemel primitives of the device drivers 
in the DD/OS. It is important to choose the correct ab- 
straction layer to achieve the full advantages of our de- 
vice driver reuse approach; it enables a single transla- 
tion module to reuse a wide variety of devices, hopefully 
without a serious performance penalty. For example, a 
translation module that interfaces with the block layer 
can reuse hard disks, floppy disks, optical media, etc., as 
opposed to reusing only a single device driver. 

To isolate device drivers from each other, we execute 
the drivers in separate and co-existing virtual machines. 
This also enables simultaneous reuse of drivers from in- 
compatible operating systems. When an isolated driver 
relies on another (e.g., a device needs bus services), then 
the two DD/OS’s are assembled into a client-server rela- 
tionship. See Figure | for a diagram of the architecture. 

The requirement for a complete virtual machine im- 
plementation is avoidable by substituting a paravirtual- 
ized DD/OS for the unmodified DD/OS. In the paravirtu- 
alized model [3,16], the device driver’s OS is modified to 
interface directly with the underlying system. However, 
most importantly, the device drivers in general remain 
unmodified; they only need to be recompiled. 


3.2. Virtual Machine Environment 


In our virtualization architecture we differentiate be- 
tween five entities: 


e The hypervisor is the privileged kemel, which se- 
curely multiplexes the processor between the virtual 
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Figure 1: Device driver reuse and isolation. The kernel exten- 
sions represent the components loaded into the DD/OS’s to co- 
ordinate device driver reuse. The block and network DD/OS’s 
recursively use the PCI DD/OS. 


machines. It runs in privileged mode and enforces 
protection for memory and IO ports. 


e The virtual machine monitor (VMM) allocates and 
manages resources and implements the virtualiza- 
tion layer, such as translating access faults into de- 
vice emulations. The VMM can be either collocated 
with the hypervisor in privileged mode or unprivi- 
leged and interacting with the hypervisor through a 
specialized interface. 


e Device driver OS’s host unmodified legacy device 
drivers and have pass-through access to the device. 
They control the device via either port IO or mem- 
ory mapped IO and can initiate DMA. However, the 
VMM restricts access to only those devices that are 
managed by each particular DD/OS. 


e Clients use device services exported by the 
DD/OS’s, in a traditional client-server scenario. Re- 
cursive usage of driver OS’s is possible; 1.e. a client 
can act as a DD/OS for another client. The client 
could be the hypervisor itself. 


e Translation modules are added to DD/OS’s to pro- 
vide device services to the clients. They provide the 
interface for the client-to-DD/OS communication, 
and map client requests into DD/OS primitives. 


The hypervisor features a low-overhead communica- 
tion mechanism for inter-virtual-machine communica- 
tion. For message notification, each VM can raise a com- 
munication interrupt in another VM and thereby signal a 
pending request. Similarly, on request completion the 
DD/OS can raise a completion interrupt in the client OS. 

The hypervisor provides a mechanism to share mem- 
ory between multiple virtual machines. The VMM can 


register memory areas of one VM in another VM’s phys- 
ical memory space, similarly to memory-mapped device 
drivers. 


3.3. Client Requests 


To provide access to its devices, the driver OS exports a 
virtual device interface that can be accessed by the client. 
The interface for client-to-DD/OS device communica- 
tion is not defined by the hypervisor or the VMM but 
rather left to the specific translation module implementa- 
tion. This allows for optimizations such as virtual inter- 
rupt coalescing, scatter-gather copying, shared buffers, 
and producer-consumer rings as used in Xen [3]. 

The translation module makes one or more memory 
pages accessible to the client OS and uses interrupts for 
signalling, subject to the particular interface and request 
requirements. This is very similar to interaction with real 
hardware devices. When the client signals the DD/OS, 
the VMM injects a virtual interrupt to cause invocation 
of the translation module. When the translation module 
signals the client in response, it invokes a method of the 
VMM, which can be implemented as a trap due to a spe- 
cific privileged instruction, due to an access to an IO port, 
or due to a memory access. 


3.4 Enhancing Dependability 


Commodity operating systems continue to employ sys- 
tem construction techniques that favor performance over 
dependability [29]. If their authors intend to improve 
system dependability, they face the challenge of enhanc- 
ing the large existing device driver base, potentially with- 
out source code access to all drivers. 

Our architecture improves system availability and re- 
liability, while avoiding modifications to the device 
drivers, via driver isolation within virtual machines. The 
VM provides a hardware protection domain, deprivileges 
the driver, and inhibits its access to the remainder of the 
system (while also protecting the driver from the rest of 
the system). The use of the virtual machine supports to- 
day’s systems and 1s practical in that it avoids a large 
engineering effort. 

The device driver isolation helps to improve reliabil- 
ity by preventing fault propagation between independent 
components. It improves driver availability by support- 
ing fine grained driver restart (virtual machine reboot). 
Improved driver availability leads to increased system 
reliability when clients of the drivers promote fault con- 
tainment. Proactive restart of drivers, to reset latent er- 
rors or to upgrade drivers, reduces dependence on recur- 
sive fault containment, thus helping to improve overall 
system reliability. 


The DD/OS solution supports a continuum of configu- 
rations for device driver isolation, from individual driver 
isolation within dedicated VMs to grouping of all drivers 
within a single VM. Grouping drivers within the same 
DD/OS reduces the availability of the DD/OS to that of 
the least stable driver (if not further). Even with driver 
grouping, the system enjoys the benefits of fault isola- 
tion and driver restart. 

Driver restart is a response to one of two event types: 
asynchronous (e.g., in response to fault detection [33], or 
in response to a malicious driver), or synchronous (e.g., 
live upgrades [23] or proactive restart [5]). The reboot 
response to driver failure returns the driver to a known 
good state: its initial state. The synchronous variant has 
the advantage of being able to quiesce the DD/OS prior 
to rebooting, and to negotiate with clients to complete 
sensitive tasks. Our solution permits restart of any driver 
via a VM reboot. However, drivers that rely on a hard- 
ware reset to reinitialize their devices may not be able to 
recover their devices. 

The interface between the DD/OS and its clients pro- 
vides a natural layer of indirection to handle the disconti- 
nuity 1n service due to restarts. The indirection captures 
accesses to a restarting driver. The access 1s either de- 
layed until the connection 1s transparently restarted [23] 
(requiring the DD/OS or the VMM to preserve canonical 
cached client state across the restart), or reflected back to 
the client as a fault. 


4 Virtualization Issues 


The isolation of the DD/OS via a virtual machine in- 
troduces several issues: the DD/OS consumes resources 
beyond those that a device driver requires, it performs 
DMA operations, and it can violate the special timing 
needs of physical hardware. Likewise, legacy operating 
systems are not designed to collaborate with other oper- 
ating systems to control the devices within the system. 
This section presents solutions to these issues. 


4.1 DMA Address Translation 


DMA operates on physical addresses of the machine. 
In a VM, memory addresses are subject to another ad- 
dress translation: from guest physical to host physical 
addresses. Since devices are not subject to TLB ad- 
dress translation, DMA addresses calculated inside the 
VM and fed to a hardware device reference incorrect host 
memory addresses. 

Virtual machine monitors usually run device drivers 
at kemel privilege level [3, 21,35]. The VMM exports 
virtual hardware devices to the VM, which may or may 
not resemble the real hardware in the system. On device 
access the monitor intercepts and translates requests and 
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DMA addresses to the machine’s real hardware. Since 
all hardware accesses including DMA requests are inter- 
cepted, the VM is confined to its compartment. 

When giving a VM unrestricted access to DMA- 
capable devices, the VM-to-host memory translation has 
to either be incorporated into all device requests or the 
DMA address translation has to be preserved. The par- 
ticular approach depends on available hardware features 
and the virtualization method (full virtualization vs. par- 
avirtualization). 

In a paravirtualized environment the DD/OS can incor- 
porate the VMM page mappings into the DMA address 
translation. For the Linux kemel this requires modifica- 
tion to only a few functions. The hypervisor also has to 
support an interface for querying and pinning the VM’s 
memory translations. 

When DMA address translation functions can’t be 
overridden, the DD/OS’s have to be mapped idempo- 
tently to physical memory. Apparently, this would re- 
Strict the system to a single DD/OS instance. But by 
borrowing ideas from single-address-space OS’s we can 
overcome this restriction under certain circumstances. In 
many cases device drivers only issue DMA operations 
on dynamically allocated memory, such as the heap or 
page pool. Hence, only those pages require the restric- 
tion of being mapped idempotently. Using a memory 
balloon driver [36], pages can be reclaimed for use in 
other DD/OS’s, effectively sharing DMA-capable pages 
between all DD/OS’s (see Figure 2). 

DMA from static data pages, such as microcode for 
SCSI controllers, further requires idempotent mapping of 
data pages. However, dynamic driver instantiation usu- 
ally places drivers into memory allocated from the page 
pool anyway. Alternatively, one DD/OS can run com- 
pletely unrelocated; multiple instances of the same OS 
can potentially share the read-only parts. 

It is important to note that all solutions assume well- 
behaving DD/OS’s. Without special hardware support, 
DD/OS’s can still bypass memory protection by perform- 
ing DMA to physical memory outside their compart- 
ments. 


4.2 DMA and Trust 


Code with unrestricted access to DMA-capable hard- 
ware devices can circumvent standard memory protec- 
tion mechanisms. A malicious driver can potentially el- 
evate its privileges by using DMA to replace hypervisor 
code or data. In any system without explicit hardware 
support to restrict DMA accesses, we have to consider 
device drivers as part of the trusted computing base. 
Isolating device drivers in separate virtual machines 
can still be beneficial. Nooks [33] only offers very weak 
protection by leaving device drivers fully privileged, but 
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Figure 2: DMA memory allocation for two VMs. The balloon 
driver enables reallocation of the memory. 


still reports a successful recovery rate of 99% for synthet- 
ically injected driver bugs. The fundamental assumption 
is that device drivers may fault, but are not malicious. 

We differentiate between three trust scenarios. In the 
first scenario only the client of the DD/OS is untrusted. 
In the second case both the client as well as the DD/OS 
are untrusted by the hypervisor. In the third scenario the 
client and DD/OS also distrust each other. Note that the 
latter two cases can only be enforced with DMA restric- 
tions as described in the next section. 

During a DMA operation, page translations targeted 
by DMA have to stay constant. If the DD/OS’s mem- 
ory is not statically allocated it has to explicitly pin the 
memory. When the DD/OS initiates DMA in or out of the 
client’s memory to eliminate copying overhead, it must 
pin that memory as well. In the case that the DD/OS 
is untrusted, the hypervisor has to enable DMA permis- 
sions to the memory and to ensure that the DD/OS can- 
not run denial-of-service attacks by pinning excessive 
amounts of physical memory. 

When the DD/OS and client distrust each other, fur- 
ther provisions are required. If the DD/OS gets charged 
for pinning memory, a malicious client could run a DoS 
attack against the driver. A similar attack by the DD/OS 
against the client is possible when the DD/OS performs 
the pinning on behalf of the client. The solution is a co- 
operative approach with both untrusted parties involved. 
The client performs the pin operation on its own memory, 
which eliminates a potential DoS attack by the DD/OS. 
Then, the DD/OS validates with the hypervisor that the 
pages are sufficiently pinned. By using time-bound pin- 
ning [27] guaranteed by the hypervisor, the DD/OS can 
safely perform the DMA operation. 

Page translations also have to stay pinned during a VM 
restart, since a faulting DD/OS may leave a device ac- 
tively using DMA. All potentially targeted memory thus 
cannot be reclaimed until the VMM is sure that outstand- 
ing DMA operations have either completed or aborted. 
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Likewise, client OS’s must not use memory handed out 
to the faulted DD/OS until its restart has completed. 


4.33 IO-MMU and IO Contexts 


The IO-MMU, initially designed to overcome the 32-bit 
address limitation for DMA in 64-bit systems, enables 
remapping bus addresses to host addresses at page granu- 
larity. IO-MMUs are, amongst others, available in AMD 
Opteron [1], Alpha 21172 [8], and HP Itanium systems 
[22]. They can be used to enforce access permissions for 
DMA operations and to translate DMA addresses. Thus, 
DD/OS’s can be fully hardware-isolated from the VMM 
and other VMs, removing device drivers from the trusted 
computing base [24]. 

Tailored towards monolithic OS designs, IO-MMUs 
usually don’t support multiple address contexts, such as 
per device, per slot, or per bus translations. The con- 
flicting sets of virtual to physical mappings of isolated 
device drivers prevent simultaneous use of these IO- 
MMUs. We emulate multiple IO address contexts by 
time-multiplexing the IO-MMU between PCI devices. 
Resembling task scheduling, we periodically schedule 
IO-MMU contexts and enable bus access for only those 
devices that are associated with the active context. 

The PCI specification [30] does not define a maximum 
access latency to the PCI bus, but only requires fair arbi- 
tration preventing deadlocks. Devices therefore have to 
be designed for potentially long bus access latencies—up 
to multiple milliseconds—which makes a coarse-grained 
scheduling approach feasible. The scheduling period has 
to be within the bounds of each device’s timing toler- 
ances; the particular handling of timeouts is specific to 
the device class. For example network cards simply start 
dropping packets when the card’s intemal buffers over- 
flow, whereas the IDE DMA controller signals an error 
condition.” 

A downside of time multiplexing is that the average 
available bus bandwidth for a device decreases and deliv- 
ery latency increases. Benchmarks with a gigabit Ether- 
net NIC show a throughput decrease that is proportional 
to the allocated bus share. We further reduce the impact 


21O-MMU time multiplexing is not fully transparent for all device 
classes. For example, the IDE DMA controller in our experimental 
AMD Opteron system requires dedicated handling. The IDE con- 
troller’s behavior changes based on its DMA state: DMA startup or 
in-progress DMA. For DMA startup it can accept a multi-millisecond 
latency until its first bus access is permitted to proceed. But if its bus 
master access is rescinded for a multi-millisecond duration during an 
active DMA operation, it aborts instead of retrying the operation. The 
problem is that the millisecond scheduling period exceeds the device’s 
latency. We therefore additionally check for in-progress DMA directly 
at the IDE controller and delay the preemption until DMA completion. 
However, to perform this test we need specific device knowledge— 
even though it is for a whole device class-—compromising the wans- 
parency of our approach. 


of time multiplexing by dynamically adapting bus allo- 
cations based on device utilization, preferring active and 
asynchronously operating devices. 

The IO-MMU time multiplexing is a performance 
compromise to support device driver isolation on inad- 
equate hardware, and is a proof-of-concept for our reuse 
and isolation goals. Future hardware solutions could 
eliminate the need for time multiplexing. 


4.4 Resource Consumption 


Each DD/OS consumes resources that extend beyond the 
inherent needs of the driver itself. The DD/OS needs a 
minimum amount of memory for code and data. Fur- 
thermore, each DD/OS has a certain dynamic processing 
overhead for periodic timers and housekeeping, such as 
page aging and cleaning. Periodic tasks in DD/OS’s lead 
to cache and TLB footprints, imposing overhead on the 
clients even when not using any device drivers. 

Page sharing as described in [36] significantly reduces 
the memory and cache footprint induced by individual 
DD/OS’s. The sharing level can be very high when the 
same DD/OS kemel image is used multiple times and 
customized with loadable device drivers. In particular, 
the steady-state cache footprint of concurrent DD/OS’s is 
reduced since the same housekeeping code is executed. 
It is important to note that memory sharing not only re- 
duces overall memory consumption but also the cache 
footprint for physically tagged caches. 

The VMM can further reduce the memory consump- 
tion of a VM by swapping unused pages to disk. How- 
ever, this approach is infeasible for the DD/OS running 
the swap device itself (and its dependency chain). Hence, 
standard page swapping is permitted to all but the swap 
DD/OS. When treating the DD/OS as a black box, we 
cannot swap unused parts of the swap DD/OS via work- 
ing set analysis. All parts of the OS must always be 
in main memory to guarantee full functionality even for 
rare comer cases. 

Besides memory sharing and swapping, we use three 
methods to further reduce the memory footprint. Firstly, 
memory ballooning actively allocates memory in the 
DD/OS, leading to self-paging [18,36]. The freed mem- 
ory 1s handed back to the VMM. Secondly, we treat zero 
pages specially since they can be trivially restored. Fi- 
nally, we compress [6] the remaining pages that do not 
belong to the active working set and that are not safe to 
Swap, and uncompress them on access. 

Page swapping and compression are limited to ma- 
chines with DMA hardware that can fault on accesses 
to unmapped pages. Otherwise, a DMA operation could 
access invalid data (it must be assumed that all pages of a 
DD/OS are pinned and available for DMA when treating 
the DD/OS as a black box). 
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Periodic tasks like timers can create a non-negligible 
steady-state runtime overhead. In some cases the re- 
quirements on the runtime environment for a DD/OS 
whose sole purpose is to encapsulate a device driver can 
be weakened in favor of less resource consumption. For 
example, a certain clock drift is acceptable for an idle 
VM as long as it does not lead to malfunction of the 
driver itself, allowing us to schedule OS’s less frequently 
or to simply drop their timer ticks. 


4.5 Timing 


Time multiplexing of multiple VMs can violate timing 
assumptions made in the operating system code. OS’s 
assume linear time and non-interrupted execution. In- 
troducing a virtual time base and slowing down the VM 
only works if there is no dependence on real time. Hard- 
ware devices, however, are not subject to this virtual time 
base. Violating the timing assumptions of device drivers, 
such as short delays using busy waiting or bound re- 
sponse times, can potentially lead to malfunctioning of 
the device.? 

We use a scheduling heuristic to avoid preemption 
within time critical sections, very similar to our approach 
to lock-holder preemption avoidance described in [34]. 
When consecutive operations are time-bound, operating 
systems usually disable preemption, for example by dis- 
abling hardware interrupts. When the VMM scheduler 
would preempt a virtual processor but interrupts are dis- 
abled, we postpone the preemption until interrupts are 
re-enabled, thereby preserving the timing assumptions of 
the OS. This requires the VMM to trap the re-enable op- 
eration. Hard preemption after a maximum period avoids 
potential DoS attacks by malicious VMs. 


4.6 Shared Hardware and Recursion 


Device drivers assume exclusive access to the hardware 
device. In many cases exclusiveness can be guaranteed 
by partitioning the system and only giving device access 
to a single DD/OS. Inherently shared resources, such as 
the PCI bus and PCI configuration space, are incompat- 
ible with partitioning and require shared and synchro- 
nized access for multiple DD/OS’s. Following our reuse 
approach, we give one DD/OS full access to the shared 
device; all other DD/OS'’s use driver stubs to access the 
shared device. The server part in the controlling DD/OS 
can then apply a fine-grained partitioning policy. For 
example, our PCI DD/OS partitions devices based on a 


3Busy waiting, which relies on correct calibration at boot time, is 
particularly problematic when the calibration period exceeds a VM 
scheduling lime slice and thus reports a slower processor. A device 
driver using busy waiting will then undershoot a device’s minimal tim- 
ing requirements. 
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configuration file, but makes PCI bridges read-only ac- 
cessible to all client DD/OS’s. To simplify VM device 
discovery, additional virtual devices can be registered. 

In a fully virtualized environment, some device drivers 
cannot be replaced dynamically. Linux, for example, 
does not allow substituting the PCI bus driver. In those 
cases, full hardware emulation is required by the VMM. 
The number of such devices is quite limited. In the case 
of Linux the limitations include PCI, the interrupt con- 
troller, keyboard, mouse, and real-time clock. 


5 Evaluation 


We implemented a driver reuse system according to the 
architecture described in the prior sections, and assessed 
the architecture’s performance, resource, and engineer- 
ing costs. We evaluated reused drivers for the network, 
disk and PCI subsystems. We limit our evaluation to a 
paravirtualization environment. 

To support a comparative performance analysis, we 
constructed a baseline system and a device driver reuse 
system that closely resemble each other. They use iden- 
tical device driver code. They run the same benchmarks, 
utilizing the same protocol stacks and the same OS in- 
frastructure. They differ in their architectures: the base- 
line uses its native device driver environment, while our 
system uses the driver reuse environment and is paravir- 
tualized. The baseline OS is a standard Linux operating 
system. The device driver reuse system is constructed 
from a set of paravirtualized Linux OS’s configured as 
DD/OS components and client components. The client 
OS communicates with the reused device drivers via spe- 
cial kernel modules installed into the client OS. 


5.1 Virtualization Environment 


The paravirtualization environment is based on the L4 
microkernel [25]. L4 serves as a small privileged-mode 
hypervisor. It offers minimal abstractions and mecha- 
nisms to support isolation and communication for the 
virtual machines. Fewer than 13,000 lines of code run 
privileged. 

The DD/OS and the client OS are provided by two dif- 
ferent generations of the Linux kemel: versions 2.4.22 
and 2.6.8.1. The 2.4 kemel was ported to the L4 envi- 
ronment in the tradition of the original L4Linux adapta- 
tion [19]. In contrast, we used a very lightweight adapta- 
tion of the 2.6 kernel to L4, with roughly 3000 additional 
lines of code (and only 450 lines intrusive). The par- 
avirtualized Linux kernels use L4 mechanisms to receive 
interrupts, to schedule, to manage application memory, 
and to handle application system calls and exceptions. 

The VMM, a user-level L4 task, coordinates resources 


such as memory, device mappings, and I/O port map- 
pings for the DD/OS instances and the client OS. 

All components communicate via L4 mechanisms. 
These mechanisms include the ability to establish shared 
pages, perform high-speed IPC, and to efficiently copy 
memory between address spaces. The mechanisms are 
coordinated by object interfaces defined in a high-level 
IDL, which are converted to optimized inlined assembler 
with an IDL compiler. 


5.2 Translation Modules 


For efficient data transfer, the client and DD/OS com- 
municate enough information to support DMA directly 
from the client’s pages via a shared producer-consumer 
command ring. In a typical sequence, the client adds de- 
vice commands to the ring and activates the DD/OS via a 
virtual interrupt, and then the DD/OS services the com- 
mand. Before performing the device DMA operation, the 
DD/OS validates the legality of the client’s addresses and 
the client’s pinning privileges. 

The DD/OS does not generate virtual addresses for the 
client’s pages; Linux device drivers are designed to sup- 
port DMA operations on pages that are not addressable 
within the Linux kemel’s virtual address space (by de- 
fault, Linux can only address about 940MB of memory 
in its keel space). The Linux drivers refer to pages in- 
directly via a page map. To leverage Linux’s page map, 
we configure Linux with knowledge of all physical pages 
on the machine, but reserved from use (any attempts to 
access memory outside the DD/OS’s VM causes page 
permission faults), and then convert client request ad- 
dresses into page map offsets. In case a driver or subsys- 
tem places restrictions on acceptable addresses, it may 
be necessary to first copy the data. 


Disk Interface The disk interface communicates with 
Linux’s block layer, and is added to the DD/OS as a ker- 
nel module. It converts client disk operations into Linux 
block requests, and injects the block requests into the 
Linux kemel. Linux invokes the translation layer upon 
completion of the requests via a callback associated with 
each request. The block layer additionally supports the 
ability for the DD/OS to process requests out-of-order. 
The client and DD/OS share a set of request ID’s to iden- 
tify the reordered commands. 


Network Interface The network interface has the ad- 
ditional feature of asynchronous inbound packet deliv- 
ery. We developed our system to support multiple clients, 
and thus the DD/OS accepts the inbound packets into its 
own memory for demultiplexing. While outbound pack- 
ets are transmitted from the client via DMA, inbound 
packets are securely copied from the DD/OS to the client 


by the L4 microkemel, thus protecting the client memory 
from the DD/OS (and requires agreement from the client 
to receive the packets). The L4 kemel creates tempo- 
rary CPU-local memory mappings, within the L4 kemel 
space, to achieve an optimized copy. 

The translation layer is added to the DD/OS as a de- 
vice driver module. It represents itself to the DD/OS as 
a Linux network device, attached to a virtual intercon- 
nect. But it doesn’t behave as a standard network device; 
instead it appends outbound packets directly to the real 
adapter’s kernel packet queue (in the manner of network 
filters), where they are automatically rate controlled via 
the real device’s driver feedback to the Linux kemel. 

To participate directly on the physical network, the 
translation layer accepts inbound packets using the Linux 
ISO layer-two bridging module hook. The translation 
layer queues the packets to the appropriate client OS, and 
eventually copies to the client.* 


PCI Interface When the PCI driver is isolated, it helps 
the other DD/OS instances discover their appropriate de- 
vices on the bus, and restricts device access to only the 
appropriate DD/OS instances. 

The PCI interface is not performance critical. We for- 
ward all client PCI configuration-space read and write re- 
quests to the PCI DD/OS. It will perform write requests 
only for authorized clients. For read requests, it pro- 
vides accurate information to the device’s DD/OS, and 
contrived information to other clients. 

We execute the PCI DD/OS at a lower priority than all 
other system components. With no timing requirements, 
it can tolerate severe clock drift. 


5.3 Resource Consumption 


For memory, we measured the active and steady-state 
page working set sizes of DD/OS instances, and consid- 
ered the effect of page sharing and memory compression 
for all pages allocated to the DD/OS instances. For CPU, 
we focused on the idle cycle consumption (later sections 
explore the CPU costs of active workloads). 

To avoid unnecessary resource consumption in the 
DD/OS, we configured the Linux kemel, via its build 
configuration, to include only the device drivers and 
functionality essential to handle the devices intended to 
be used in the benchmarks. The runtime environment of 
each DD/OS is a tiny ROM image which initializes into 
a single-user mode with almost no application presence. 


4An alternative to packet copying, page remapping, has a pro- 


hibitively expensive TLB flush penalty on SMPs when maintaining 
TLB coherence. A future alternative is to use a spare hyperthread to 
copy the packets. If the network DD/OS has only a single client, then 
the client can provide the pages backing the inbound packets, avoiding 
the copy. 
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Figure 3: 90ms aggregate samples of Linux 2.6.8.1 DD/OS 
memory working sets when idle and for various disk and net- 
work benchmarks. 


The data was collected while using Linux 2.6.8.1. The 
numbers are generally similar for Linux 2.4.22. 


Working Set Figure 3 is a plot of memory page work- 
ing sets of disk and network DD/OS’s, where each sam- 
ple covers 9Oms of events. The “steady state” graph 
shows the inherent fixed cost of an idle DD/OS, usually 
around 144KB, with a housekeeping spike about every 
two seconds. The remaining graphs provide an idea of 
working set sizes during activity. The “ttcp receive” and 
““ttcp send” tests show the working set sizes during in- 
tense network activity. The “untar’’ test shows the work- 
ing set response to the process of unarchiving a Linux 
kernel source tree to disk. The worst-case working set 
size reaches 2200KB, corresponding to high network ac- 
tivity. Our configuration is susceptible to a large work- 
ing set for network activity because the DD/OS buffers 
incoming packets within its own memory. However, due 
to Linux’s reuse of packet buffers the DD/OS working 
set size remains bounded. 


Memory Compression To test the possibility of shar- 
ing and compressing the pages that back the DD/OS in- 
stances, we performed an offline analysis of a snapshot 
of a particular DD/OS configuration. The tested configu- 
ration included three DD/OS instances, one each for PCI, 
IDE, and the Intel e1000 gigabit. The PCI VM was con- 
figured with 12MB and the others with 20MB memory 
each. We ran the PostMark benchmark stressing a VM 
with Linux 2.6 serving files via NFS from the local IDE 
disk over the network. The active memory working set 
for all DD/OS’s was 2.5MB. 

For systems without an IO-MMU, the memory con- 
sumption can only be reduced by cooperative memory 
ballooning [36]. With the balloon driver in the DD/OS’s 
we can reclaim 33% of the memory. 
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Figure 4: (1) Combined memory consumption of disk, net- 
work, and PCI DD/OS’s with 20MB, 20MB, and 12MB VMs, 
(2) after memory ballooning, (3) with memory compression, 
and (4) memory compression and sharing. 


Using an IO-MMU that can recover from page faults, 
we can revoke page access rights and compress memory 
that is not part of the active working set. Support of read- 
only page access rights by the IO-MMUs furthermore 
enables sharing of identical pages of the active working 
set via copy-on-write. We searched for duplicate pages 
among the three DD/OS instances. Any duplicate page is 
shareable whether it is in an active working set or not. A 
page in any DD/OS instance is additionally upgraded to 
an active page if it has a duplicate in any working set, to 
avoid having a compressed as well as an uncompressed 
copy. Finally, the IO-MMU enables us to reclaim all zero 
pages uncooperatively. For the given setup, up to 89% 
of the allocated memory can be reclaimed, reducing the 
overall memory footprint of three concurrent DD/OS’s to 
6MB (see Figure 4). 

Without an IO-MMU, gray-box knowledge enables 
DD/OS paging. For example, the memory of Linux’s 
page map is never used for a DMA operation, and is thus 
pageable. Furthermore, the network and block DD/OS 
each had a contiguous 6.9 MB identical region in their 
page maps, suitable for sharing. 


CPU Utilization The steady state of a DD/OS has an 
inherent CPU utilization cost, not just influenced by in- 
temal activities, but also by the number of DD/OS’s in 
the system. We measured the DD/OS CPU utilization 
response to additional DD/OS instances; the first eight 
DD/OS’s each consume 0.12% of the CPU, and then the 
ninth consumes 0.15%, and the tenth consumes 0.23% 
(see Figure 5). 

The DD/OS’s were idle with no device activity. Only 
the first DD/OS was attached to a device—the PCI bus. 
The others contained a single device driver (the e1 000). 

The machine was a Pentium 4 2.8 GHz with a 1MB 
L2 cache, which can almost fit the steady-state memory 
working sets of seven DD/OS instances (at 144KB each, 
see Figure 3). The L2 cache miss rate began to rapidly 
rise with the eighth DD/OS, leading to an inflection in 
the CPU utilization curve. 
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Figure 5: Incremental CPU utilization for additional stead: 
state DD/OS instances, representing the fixed cost of executir 
a DD/OS. 


5.4 Performance 


A set of benchmarks allowed us to explore the perfo 
mance costs of the DD/OS approach to device driv 
reuse, stressing one driver at a time, and then using ne 
work and disk drivers together. The networking bencl 
marks were selected to help provide a point of compar 
son with recent literature. 

We executed our benchmarks with two device driv: 
reuse scenarios: (1) with all drivers consolidated in 
single DD/OS, and (2) with the devices isolated in ded 
cated DD/OS instances. For a baseline, the benchmarks 
are also executed within the original, native device driver 
environment. 

The benchmark OS ran Debian Sarge with the Linux 
2.6 kermmels, constrained to 768MB. When using the 
Linux 2.4 keels, performance numbers were very sim- 
ilar. The hardware used in the test system was a Pentium 
4 2.8 GHz processor, with an Intel 82540 gigabit network 
PCI card, and a desktop SATA disk (Maxtor 6Y120MO). 


TTCP Figure 6 presents the throughput of the TTCP 
benchmark relative to the native throughput, using two 
packet sizes. Throughput at the 1500-byte packet size 
remains within 3% of native, and drops to 8% of na- 
tive for 500-byte packets. Linux performs the packet 
sizing within the kemel, rather than within TTCP, via 
use of Linux’s maximum transmission unit (MTU) pa- 
rameter, avoiding a per-packet address space transition. 
The CPU utilization relative to native Linux was 1.6x for 
send, 2.06x for receive with 1500-byte MTU, and 2.22x 
for receive with 500-byte MTU. As expected, network 
receive generated a larger CPU load than network send 
due to extra packet copies. TTCP was configured for a 
128KB socket buffer size. 
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Figure 6: Normalized TTCP throughput results for native 
Linux (N), consolidated (C), and isolated (I) DD/OS’s. Ab- 
solute throughput given in MB/s. 


Netperf The Netperf benchmark confirmed the TTCP 
MTU 1500 results; throughput with driver reuse re- 
mained within 3% of native, with 1.6x CPU utilization 
for sending, and up to 2.03x CPU utilization for receiv- 
ing. The native throughput was 98.5 MB/s. A substan- 
tial increase in TLB and L2 cache misses led to higher 
CPU utilization. These misses are inherent to our test- 
platform; the Pentium 4 flushes TLBs and L1 caches on 
every context switch between the client and DD/OS. The 
Netperf benchmark transfered one gigabyte, with a 32KB 
send and receive size, and a 256KB socket buffer size. 


Disk Figure 7 presents the results of our streaming disk 
benchmark for the isolated DD/OS’s (consolidated re- 
sults are identical). The benchmark highlights the over- 
head of our solution, as opposed to masking it with 
random-access disk latency. The benchmark bypasses 
the client’s buffer cache (using a Linux raw device) and 
file system (by directly accessing the disk partition). We 
thus avoid timing the behavior of the file system. Native 
throughput averaged 50.75 MB/s with a standard devia- 
tion of 0.46 MB/s. For driver reuse, the throughput was 
nearly identical and the difference less than half the stan- 
dard deviation, with CPU utilization ranging from 1.2x 
to 1.9x native. 


Application-Level We studied application-level per- 
formance with the PostMark benchmark, run over NFS. 
This benchmark emulates the file transaction behavior of 
an Internet electronic mail server, and in our scenario, the 
file storage is provided by an NFS server machine. The 
benchmark itself executes on a client machine. The NFS 
server used our driver reuse framework, and was config- 
ured as in the microbenchmarks. The client had a 1.4 
GHz Pentium 4, 256MB memory, a 64MB Debian RAM 
disk, an Intel 82540 gigabit Ethernet PCI card, and exe- 
cuted a native Linux 2.6.8.1 keel. The performance of 
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Figure 7: Throughput and CPU use relative to native Linux 
for disk streaming read and write. 
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Figure 8: CPU utilization for the NFS server machine while 
handling the PostMark benchmark. 


the NFS server was nearly identical for all driver sce- 
narios, for native Linux and for driver reuse, with an 
average runtime of 343.4 seconds. The standard devi- 
ation, 2.4%, was over twice the loss in performance for 
driver reuse. Both the isolated and consolidated driver 
reuse configurations had higher CPU utilization than na- 
tive Linux; see Figure 8 for CPU utilization traces of the 
NFS server machine covering the duration of the bench- 
mark. The benchmark starts with a large CPU spike due 
to file creation. Postmark was configured for file sizes 
ranging from 500-bytes to 1MB, a working set of 1000 
files, and 10000 file transactions. 


5.55 IO-MMU 


We used a 1.6 GHz AMD Opteron system with an AMD 
8111 chipset to evaluate IO-MMU time multiplexing. 
The chipset’s graphics aperture relocation table mech- 
anism relocates up to 2GB of the 4GB DMA space at 
a 4KB granularity [1]. The chipset only supports read- 
write and no-access permissions. 

Each virtual machine running a DD/OS has a dedi- 
cated IO-MMU page table which is synchronized with 
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Figure 9: Network bandwidth in response to various [O- MMU 
context scheduling rates. 


the guest-physical-to-host-physical mappings of the VM. 
When clients grant the DD/OS access to parts of their 
memory, appropriate entries are added to the IO-MMU 
page table as well. 

The VMM connects the managed PCI devices of each 
DD/OS with their respective IO-MMU contexts. Peri- 
Odically, but independent of the processor scheduler, we 
switch between the IO contexts. On context switch, the 
hypervisor enables and disables bus master access in the 
PCI configuration space for the respective devices. Our 
shortest scheduling granularity of Ims is limited by the 
frequency of the periodic timer. 

We evaluated the performance and overhead of 
scheduling IO-MMU contexts, as well as the bounds of 
the scheduling period for hardware devices. The test sys- 
tem contained two DD/OS’s, one driving an Intel e1000 
gigabit Ethemet adapter and the other handling the IDE 
disk controller. 

First, and most importantly, we can completely iso- 
late the physical memory covered by the IO-MMU and 
transparently relocate both VMs. Neither VM is able to 
perform DMA to memory outside its compartment. We 
ran the TTCP benchmark and varied the bus allocation 
for the NIC and disk controller. The network throughput 
scaled almost linearly with the bus allocation. The NIC 
started dropping packets when it lost access to the bus 
for more than 8ms. Figure 9 shows the achieved network 
bandwidth for various scheduling configurations. 

The IDE controller is less bandwidth-sensitive since 
the throughput is bounded by disk latency. However, our 
scheduling granularity of Ims exceeds the timeout for 
in-progress transactions. When disabling bus master we 
therefore postpone IDE deactivation when operations are 
still in-flight. The overhead for IO-MMU context switch- 
ing was a 1% increase in CPU utilization. 
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Figure 10: Itemization of source lines of code used to imple- 
ment our evaluation environment. Common lines are counted 
once. 


5.6 Engineering Effort 


We estimate engineering effort in man hours and in 
lines of code. The translation modules and client de- 
vice drivers for the block and network, along with the 
user-level VMM, were written by a single student over 
roughly a two month period, originally for L4¢Linux 2.4. 
This student already had experience with Linux network 
driver development for a paravirtualized Linux on L4. A 
second student implemented the PCI support within one 
week. 

The 2.4 network translation module was easily up- 
graded to serve as the translation module for Linux 2.6, 
with minor changes. However the 2.4 block translation 
module was mostly incompatible with 2.6’s internal API 
(Linux 2.6 introduced a new block subsystem). We thus 
wrote new block translation and client device drivers for 
2.6. We successfully reused the 2.6 block and network 
drivers with the 2.4 client, and vice versa. 

See Figure 10 for an itemization of the lines of code. 
The figure distinguishes between lines specific to the 
translation modules added to the server, lines specific to 
the virtual device drivers added to the client, and addi- 
tional lines that are common (and are counted once). 

The achieved code reuse ratio is 99.9% for NIC drivers 
in Linux; the translation modules add 0.1% to their code 
base. When we additionally include all code required for 
the virtualization—the L4 microkemel, the VMM, and 
the paravirtualization modifications—we still achieve a 
reuse ratio of 91% just for Linux’s NIC driver base. 

The engineering effort enabled us to successfully reuse 
Linux device drivers with all of our tested lab hardware. 
The following drivers were tested: Intel gigabit, Intel 
100 Mbit, Tulip (with a variety of Tulip compatible hard- 
ware), Broadcom gigabit, pcnet32, ATA and SATA IDE, 
and a variety of uniprocessor and SMP chipsets for Intel 
Pentium 3/4 and AMD Opteron processors. 


6 Discussion and Future Work 


We presented a new approach to reusing unmodified 
device drivers and enhancing system dependability us- 
ing virtual machines, but evaluated only a paravirtual- 


ized implementation. Paravirtualization is an enhanced 
machine API that relocates some functionality from the 
guest OS to the VMM and hypervisor [16]. For example, 
it permits our DD/OS instances to directly translate their 
virtual addresses into bus addresses for DMA. It also pro- 
vides performance benefits [3, 16] compared to use of 
the real machine API. We have discussed the issues re- 
lated to device driver pass-through with full virtualiza- 
tion, and consider our paravirtualization implementation 
to be an approximation. In terms of correctness, the pri- 
mary difference relates to proper address translation for 
DMA operations, which becomes irrelevant with hard- 
ware device isolation (such as the IO-MMU). In terms 
of performance, the paravirtualization numbers underes- 
timate the costs of a fully-virtualized solution. 

Our system currently supports a sufficiently large sub- 
set of device classes to be self-hosting tn a server envi- 
ronment. We have not addressed the desktop environ- 
ment, which requires support for the graphics console, 
USB, Firewire, etc. 

Generic driver stubs only provide access to the least 
common denominator, thereby hiding more advanced 
hardware features. Our client-server model enables de- 
vice access at any level in the software hierarchy of the 
DD/OS, even allowing programming against richer OS 
APIs like TWAIN, or enabling vendor-specific features 
such as DVD burming. Using the appropriate software 
engineering methods, e.g., an IDL compiler, one can 
quickly generate cross-address-space interfaces that sup- 
port APIs with rich feature sets. 


7 Conclusion 


Widely used operating systems support a variety of de- 
vices; forexample, in Linux 2.4 on IA32, 70% of 1.6 mil- 
lion lines of kernel code implement device support [7]. 
New operating system endeavors have the choice of e1- 
ther leveraging the existing device drivers, or expending 
effort to replicate the driver base. We present a technique 
that enables unmodified reuse of the existing driver base, 
and most importantly, does so in a manner that promotes 
independence of the new OS endeavor from the reused 
drivers. 

The driver independence provides an opportunity to 
improve system dependability. The solution fortifies the 
reused drivers (to the extent supported by hardware) to 
promote enhanced reliability and availability (with inde- 
pendent driver restart). 

Our method for reusing unmodified drivers and 
improving system dependability via virtual machines 
achieves good performance. For networking, where 
packetized throughput is latency-sensitive, the through- 
put remains within 3—8% of the native system. The driver 
isolation requires extra CPU utilization, which can be re- 
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duced with hardware acceleration (such as direct DMA 
for inbound packets). 

The DD/OS solution is designed for minimal engi- 
neering effort, even supporting reuse of binary drivers. 
The interface implementation between the new OS and 
reused drivers constitutes a trivial amount of code, which 
leverages the vast world of legacy drivers. Driver source 
code, by design, remains unmodified. 
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Abstract 


A significant fraction of software failures in large-scale 
Internet systems are cured by rebooting, even when the 
exact failure causes are unknown. However, rebooting 
can be expensive, causing nontrivial service disruption or 
downtime even when clusters and failover are employed. 
In this work we use separation of process recovery from 
data recovery to enable microrebooting — a fine-grain tech- 
nique for surgically recovering faulty application compo- 
nents, without disturbing the rest of the application. 

We evaluate microrebooting in an Intemet auction sys- 
tem running on an application server. Microreboots re- 
cover most of the same failures as full reboots, but do so an 
order of magnitude faster and result in an order of magni- 
tude savings in lost work. This cheap form of recovery en- 
genders a new approach to high availability: microreboots 
can be employed at the slightest hint of failure, prior to 
node failover in multi-node clusters, even when mistakes 
in failure detection are likely; failure and recovery can be 
masked from end users through transparent call-level re- 
tries; and systems can be rejuvenated by parts, without 
ever being shut down. 


1 Introduction 


In spite of ever-improving development processes and 
tools, all production-quality software still has bugs; most 
of the bugs that escape testing are difficult to track down 
and resolve, and they take the form of Heisenbugs, race 
conditions, resource leaks, and environment-dependent 
bugs [14, 36]. Moreover, up to 80% of bugs that mani- 
fest in production systems have no fix available at the time 
of failure [43]. Fortunately, it is mostly application-level 
failures that bring down enterprise-scale software [32, 13, 
35, 36], while the underlying platform (hardware and op- 
erating system) is reliable, by comparison. This is in con- 
trast to smaller-scale systems, such as desktop computers, 
where hardware and operating system-level problems are 
still significant causes of downtime. 

When failure strikes large-scale software systems, such 
as the ones found in Internet services, operators cannot 
afford to run real-time diagnosis. Instead, they focus on 
bringing the system back up by all means, and then do the 
diagnosis later. Our challenge is to find a simple, yet prac- 
tical and effective approach to managing failure in large, 
complex systems, an approach that is accepting of the fact 
that bugs in application software will not be eradicated any 


time soon. The results of several studies [39, 19, 34, 12] 
and experience in the field [5, 35, 24] suggest that many 
failures can be successfully recovered by rebooting, even 
when the failure’s root cause is unknown. Not surpris- 
ingly, today’s state of the art in achieving high availabil- 
ity for Internet clusters involves circumventing a failed 
node through failover, rebooting the failed node, and sub- 
sequently reintegrating the recovered node into the cluster. 

Reboots provide a high-confidence way to reclaim stale 
or leaked resources, they do not rely on the correct func- 
tioning of the rebooted system, they are easy to imple- 
ment and automate, and they retum the software to its start 
state, which is often its best understood and best tested 
state. Unfortunately, in some systems, unexpected reboots 
can result in data loss and unpredictable recovery times. 
This occurs most frequently when the software lacks clean 
separation between data recovery and process recovery. 
For example, performance optimizations, such as write- 
back buffer caches, open a window of vulnerability during 
which allegedly-persistent data is stored only in volatile 
memory; an unexpected crash and reboot could restart the 
system’s processes, but buffered data would be lost. 

This paper presents a practical recovery technique we 
call microreboot — individual rebooting of fine-grain ap- 
plication components. It can achieve many of the same 
benefits as whole-process restarts, but an order of mag- 
nitude faster and with an order of magnitude less lost 
work. We describe here general conditions necessary for 
microreboots to be safe: well-isolated, stateless compo- 
nents, that keep all important application state in special- 
ized state stores. This way, data recovery is completely 
separated from (reboot-based) application recovery. We 
also describe a prototype microrebootable system we used 
in evaluating microreboot-based recovery. 

The low cost of microrebooting engenders a new ap- 
proach to high availability, in which microrebooting is al- 
ways attempted first, as front-line recovery, even when 
failure detection is prone to false positives or when the 
failure is not known to be microreboot-curable. If the 
microreboot does not recover the system, but some other 
subsequent recovery action does, the recovery time added 
by the initial microreboot attempt is negligible. In multi- 
node clusters, a microreboot may be preferable even over 
node failover, because it avoids overloading non-failed 
nodes and preserves in-memory state. Being minimally- 
disruptive allows microreboots to rejuvenate a system by 
parts without shutting down; it also allows transparent 
call-level retries to mask a microreboot from end users. 
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The rest of this paper describes, in Section 2, a design 
for microrebootable software and, in Section 3, a proto- 
type implementation. Sections 4 and 5 evaluate the pro- 
totype’s recovery properties using fault injection and a re- 
alistic workload. Section 6 describes a new, simpler ap- 
proach to failure management that 1s brought about by 
cheap recovery. Section 7 discusses limitations of mi- 
crorebooting, and Section 8 presents a roadmap for gener- 
alizing our approach beyond the implemented prototype. 
Section 9 presents related work, and Section 10 concludes. 


2 Designing Microrebootable Software 


Workloads faced by Intemet services often consist of 
many relatively short tasks, rather than long-running ones. 
This affords the opportunity for recovery by reboot, be- 
cause any work-in-progress lost due to rebooting repre- 
sents a small fraction of requests served in a day. We set 
out to optimize large-scale Internet services for frequent, 
fine-grain rebooting, which led to three design goals: fast 
and correct component recovery, strongly-localized recov- 
ery with minimal impact on other parts of the system, and 
fast and correct reintegration of recovered components. 

In earlier work we introduced and motivated crash-only 
software [9] — programs that can be safely crashed in 
whole or by parts and recover quickly every time. The 
high-level recipe for building such systems is to structure 
them as a collection of small, well-isolated components, 
to separate important state from the application logic and 
place it in dedicated state stores, and to provide a frame- 
work for transparently retrying requests issued to compo- 
nents that are temporarily unavailable (e.g., because they 
are microrebooting). Here we summarize the main points 
of our crash-only design approach. 

Fine-grain components: Component-level reboot time 
is determined by how long it takes for the underlying plat- 
form to restart a target component and for this component 
to reinitialize. A microrebootable application therefore 
aims for components that are as small as possible, in terms 
of program logic and startup time. (There are many other 
benefits to this design, which is why itis favored for large- 
scale Internet software.) While partitioning a system into 
components is an inherently system-specific task, devel- 
opers can benefit from existing component-oriented pro- 
gramming frameworks, as will be seen in our prototype. 

State segregation: To ensure recovery correctness, we 
must prevent microreboots from inducing corruption or 
inconsistency in application state that persists across mi- 
crorebooting. The inventors of transactional databases 
recognized that segregating recovery of persistent data 
from application logic can improve the recoverability of 
both the application and the data that must persist across 
failures. We take this idea further and require that microre- 
bootable applications keep al/ important state in dedicated 
state stores located outside the application, safeguarded 
behind strongly-enforced high-level APIs. Examples of 
such state stores include transactional databases and ses- 
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sion state managers [26]. 

Aside from enabling safe microreboots, the complete 
separation of data recovery from application recovery gen- 
erally improves system robustness, because it shifts the 
burden of data management from the often-inexperienced 
application writers to the specialists who develop state 
stores. While the number of applications is vast and their 
code quality varies wildly, database systems and session 
State stores are few and their code is consistently more ro- 
bust. In the face of demands for ever-increasing feature 
sets, application recovery code that is both bug-free and 
efficient will likely be increasingly elusive, so data/process 
separation could improve dependability by making pro- 
cess recovery simpler. The benefits of this separation can 
often outweigh the potential performance overhead. 

Decoupling: Components must be loosely coupled, 
if the application is to gracefully tolerate a microreboot 
(uRB). Therefore, components in a crash-only system 
have well-defined, well-enforced boundaries; direct ref- 
erences, such as pointers, do not span these boundaries. 
If cross-component references are needed, they should be 
stored outside the components, either in the application 
platform or, in marshalled form, inside a state store. 

Retryable requests: For smooth reintegration of mi- 
crorebooted components, inter-component interactions in 
a crash-only system ideally use timeouts and, if no re- 
sponse is received to a call within the allotted time frame, 
the caller can gracefully recover. Such timeouts provide 
an orthogonal mechanism for tuming non-Byzantine fail- 
ures into fail-stop events, which are easier to accommo- 
date and contain. When a component invokes a currently 
microrebooting component, it receives aRetryAfter (t) 
exception; the call can then be re-issued after the estimated 
recovery time f, if it is idempotent. For non-idempotent 
calls, rollback or compensating operations can be used. 
If components transparently recover in-flight requests this 
way, intra-system component failures and microreboots 
can be hidden from end users. 

Leases: Resources in a frequently-microrebooting sys- 
tem should be leased, to improve the reliability of cleaning 
up after L#RBs, which may otherwise leak resources. In ad- 
dition to memory and file descriptors, we believe certain 
types of persistent state should carry long-term leases; af- 
ter expiration, this state can be deleted or archived out of 
the system. CPU execution time should also be leased: 
if a computation hangs and does not renew its execution 
lease, it should be terminated with a uRB. If requests can 
carry a time-to-live, then stuck requests can be automati- 
cally purged from the system once this TTL runs out. 


The crash-only design approach embodies well-known 
principles for robust programming of distributed systems. 
We push these principles to finer levels of granularity 
within applications, giving non-distributed applications 
the robustness of their distributed brethren. In the next 
section we describe the application of some of these de- 
sign principles to the implementation of a platform for m1- 
crorebootable applications. 


3 A Microrebootable Prototype 


The enterprise edition of Java (J2EE) [40] is a frame- 
work for building large-scale Internet services. Motivated 
by its frequent use for critical Intemet-connected applica- 
tions (e.g., 40% of the current enterprise application mar- 
ket [3]), we chose to add microreboot capabilities to an 
open-source J2EE application server (JBoss [21]) and con- 
verted a J2EE application (RUBIS [37]) to the crash-only 
model. The changes we made to the JBoss platform uni- 
versally benefit all J2EE applications running on it. In this 
section we describe the details of J2EE and our prototype. 


3.1. The J2EE Component Framework 


A common design pattern for Internet applications is the 
three-tiered architecture: the presentation tier consists of 
stateless Web servers, the application tier runs the applica- 
tion per se, and the persistence tier stores long-term data 
in one or more databases. J2EE is a framework designed 
to simplify developing applications for this model. 

J2EE applications consist of portable components, 
called Enterprise Java Beans (EJBs), and platform-specific 
XML deployment descriptor files. A J2EE application 
server, akin to an operating system for Internet services, 
uses the deployment information to instantiate an appli- 
cation’s EJBs inside management containers; there is one 
container per EJB object, and it manages all instances of 
that object. The server-managed containers provide the 
application components with a rich set of services: thread 
pooling and lifecycle management, client session manage- 
ment, database connection pooling, transaction manage- 
ment, security and access control, etc. In theory, a J2EE 
application should be able to run on any J2EE application 
server, with modifications only needed in the deployment 
descriptors. 

End users interact with a J2EE application through a 
Web interface, the application’s presentation tier, encap- 
sulated ina WAR — Web ARchive. The WAR component 
consists of servlets and Java Server Pages (JSPs) hosted 
in a Web server; they invoke methods on the EJBs and 
then format the retumed results for presentation to the end 
user. Invoked EJBs can call on other EJBs, interact with 
the back-end databases, invoke other Web services, etc. 

An EJB is similar to an event handler, in that it does not 
constitute a separate locus of control — a single Java thread 
shepherds a user request through multiple EJBs, from the 
point it enters the application tier until it returns to the 
Web tier. EJBs provide a level of componentization that 1s 
suitable for building crash-only applications. 


3.2. Microreboot Machinery 


We added a microreboot method to JBoss that can be in- 
voked programatically from within the server, or remotely, 
over HTTP. Since we modified the JBoss server, microre- 
boots can now be performed on any J2EE application; 
however, this is safe only if the application is crash-only. 
The microreboot method can be applied to one or more 


EJB or WAR components. It destroys all extant instances 
of the corresponding objects, kills all shepherding threads 
associated with those instances, releases all associated re- 
sources, discards server metadata maintained on behalf of 
the component(s), and then reinstantiates and initializes 
the component(s). 

The only resource we do not discard on a uRB is 
the component’s classloader. JBoss uses a separate class 
loader for each EJB to provide appropriate sandboxing be- 
tween components; when a caller invokes an EJB method, 
the caller’s thread switches to the EJB’s classloader. A 
Java class’ identity is determined both by its name and the 
classloader responsible for loading it; discarding an EJB’s 
classloader upon URB would unnecessarily complicate the 
update of internal references to the microrebooted compo- 
nent. Preserving the classloader does not violate any of 
the sandboxing properties. Keeping the classloader active 
does not reinitialize EJB static variables upon 1 RB, but 
this is acceptable, since J2EE strongly discourages the use 
of mutable static variables anyway, as this would prevent 
transparent replication of EJBs in clusters. 

Some EJBs cannot be microrebooted individually, be- 
cause EJBs might maintain references to other EJBs and 
because certain metadata relationships can span contain- 
ers. Thus, whenever an EJB is microrebooted, we microre- 
boot the transitive closure of its inter-EJB dependents as a 
group. To determine these recovery groups, we examine 
the EJB deployment descriptors; the information on ref- 
erences is typically used by J2EE application servers to 
determine the order in which EJBs should be deployed. 


3.3. A Crash-Only Application 


Although many companies use JBoss to run their produc- 
tion applications, we found them unwilling to share their 
applications with us. Instead, we converted Rice Univer- 
sity’s RUBiS [37], a JZ2EE/Web-based auction system that 
mimics eBay’s functionality, into eBid — a crash-only ver- 
sion of RUBiS with some additional functionality. eBid 
maintains user accounts, allows bidding on, selling, and 
buying of items, has item search facilities, customized 1n- 
formation summary screens, user feedback pages, etc. 
State segregation: E-commerce applications typically 
handle three types of important state: long-term data that 
must persist for years (such as customer account activ- 
ity), session data that needs to persist for the duration of a 
user session (e.g., shopping carts or workflow state in en- 
terprise applications), and static presentation data (GIFs, 
HTML, JSPs, etc.). eBid keeps these types of state in a 
database, dedicated session state storage, and an Ext3FS 
filesystem (optionally mounted read-only), respectively. 
eBid uses only two types of EJBs: entity EJBs and state- 
less session EJBs. An entity EJB implements a persistent 
application object, in the traditional OOP sense, with each 
instance’s state mapped to a row in a database table. State- 
less session EJBs are used to perform higher level opera- 
tions on entity EJBs: each end user operation is imple- 
mented by a stateless session EJB interacting with several 
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entity EJBs. For example, there is a “place bid on item X”’ 
EJB that interacts with entity EJBs User, Item, and Bid. 
This mixed OO/procedural design is consistent with best 
practices for building scalable J2EE applications [10]. 


Persistent state in eBid consists of user account infor- 
mation, item information, bid/buy/sell activity, etc. and is 
maintained in a MySQL database through 9 entity EJBs: 
IDManager, User, Item, Bid, Buy, Category, OldJtem, Re- 
gion, and UserFeedback. MySQL is crash-safe and re- 
covers fast for our datasets (132K items, 1.5M bids, 10K 
users). Each entity bean uses container-managed persis- 
tence, a J2EE mechanism that delegates management of 
entity data to the EJB’s container. This way, JBoss can 
provide relatively transparent data persistence, relieving 
the programmer from the burden of managing this data di- 
rectly or writing SQL code to interact with the database. 
If an EJB is involved in any transactions at the time of 
a microreboot, they are all automatically aborted by the 
container and rolled back by the database. 


Session State in eBid takes the form of items that a user 
selects for buying/selling/biddding, her userID, etc. Such 
state must persist on the application server for long enough 
to synthesize a user session from independent stateless 
HTTP requests, but can be discarded when the user logs 
out or the session times out. Users are identified us- 
ing HTTP cookies. Many commercial J2EE application 
servers store session state in middle tier memory, in which 
case a server crash or EJB microreboot would cause the 
corresponding user sessions to be lost. In our prototype, 
to ensure the session state survives LRBs, we keep it out- 
side the application in a dedicated session state repository. 


We have two options for session state storage. First, 
we built FastS, an in-memory repository inside JBoss’s 
embedded Web server. The API consists of methods for 
reading/writing HttpSession objects atomically. FastS 
illustrates how session state can be segregated from the 
application, yet still be kept within the same Java virtual 
machine (JVM). Isolated behind compiler-enforced barri- 
ers, FastS provides fast access to session objects, but only 
survives URBs. Second, we modified SSM [26], a clus- 
tered session state store with a similar API to FastS. SSM 
maintains its state on separate machines; isolated by phys- 
ical barriers, it provides slower access to session state, but 
survives LURBs, JVM restarts, as well as node reboots. The 
session storage model is based on leases, so orphaned ses- 
sion state is garbage-collected automatically. 


Isolation and decoupling: Compiler-enforced inter- 
faces and type safety provide operational isolation be- 
tween EJBs. EJBs cannot name each others’ internal vari- 
ables, nor are they allowed to use mutable static variables. 
EJBs obtain references to each other (in order to make 
inter-EJB method calls) from a naming service (JNDI) 
provided by JBoss; references may be cached once ob- 
tained. The inter-EJB calls themselves are mediated by 
the application server via the containers and a suite of in- 
terceptors, in order to abstract away details of remote in- 
vocation and replication in the cases when EJBs are repli- 
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cated for performance or load balancing reasons. 

Besides preservation of state across microreboots, the 
segregation of session state in eBid offers recovery de- 
coupling as well, since data shared across components by 
means of a state store frees the components from having 
to be recovered together. Such segregation also helps to 
quickly reintegrate recovered components, because they 
do not need to perform data recovery following a LRB. 


4 Evaluation Framework 


To evaluate our prototype, we developed a client emulator, 
a fault injector, and a system for automated failure detec- 
tion, diagnosis, and recovery. We injected faults in eBid 
and measured the recovery properties of microrebooting. 

We wrote a client emulator using some of the logic 
in the load generator shipped with RUBiS. Human clients 
are modeled using a Markov chain with 25 states corre- 
sponding to the various end user operations possible in 
eBid, such as Login, BuyNow, or AboutMe; transition- 
ing to a state causes the client to issue a corresponding 
HTTP request. Inbetween successive “URL clicks,” em- 
ulated clients have independent think times based on an 
exponential random distribution with a mean of 7 seconds 
and a maximum of 70 seconds, as in the TPC-W bench- 
mark [38]. We chose transition probabilities representa- 
tive of online auction users; the resulting workload, shown 
in Table 1, mimics the real workload seen by a major In- 
ternet auction site [16]. 


User operation results mostly in... 


% of all 
requests 


Read-only DB access (e.g., browse a category) 
Initialization/deletion of session state (e.g., login) 
Exclusively static HTML content (e.g., home page) 
Search (e.g., search for items by name) 

Session state updates (e.g., select item for bid) 
Database updates (e.g., leave seller feedback) 





Table 1: Client workload used in evaluating microreboot-based recovery. 


To enable automatic recovery, we implemented failure 
detection in the client emulator and placed primitive di- 
agnosis facilities in an external recovery manager. While 
real end users’ Web browsers certainly do not report fail- 
ures to the Internet services they use, our client-side detec- 
tion mimics WAN services that deploy “client-like” end- 
to-end monitors around the Internet to detect a service’s 
user-visible failures [22]. Such a setup allows our mea- 
surements to focus on the recovery aspects of our proto- 
type, rather than the orthogonal problem of detection and 
diagnosis. 

We implemented two fault detectors. The first one is 
simple and fast: if a client encounters a network-level er- 
ror (e.g., cannot connect to server) or an HTTP 4xx or 5xx 
error, then it flags the response as faulty. If no such er- 
rors occur, the received HTML is searched for keywords 
indicative of failure (e.g., “exception,” “failed,” “error’’). 
Finally, the detection of an application-specific problem 


can also mark the response as faulty (such problems in- 
clude being prompted to log in when already logged in, 
encountering negative item IDs in the reply HTML, etc.) 

The second fault detector submits in parallel each re- 
quest to the application instance we are injecting faults 
into, as well as to a separate, known-good instance on an- 
other machine. It then compares the result of the fonner to 
the “truth” provided by the latter, flagging any differences 
as failures. This detector is the only one able to identify 
complex failures, such as the surreptitious corruption of 
the dollar amount in a bid. Certain tweaks were required 
to account for timing-related nondeterminism. 


We built a recovery manager (RM) that performs sim- 
ple failure diagnosis and recovers by: microrebooting 
EJBs, the WAR, or all of eBid; restarting the JVM that 
runs JBoss (and thus eBid as well); or rebooting the oper- 
ating system. RM listens on a UDP port for failure reports 
from the monitors, containing the failed URL and the type 
of failure observed. Using static analysis, we derived a 
mapping from each eBid URL prefix to a path/sequence 
of calls between servlets and EJBs. The recovery manager 
maintains foreach component in the system a score, which 
gets incremented every time the component is in the path 
originating at a failed URL. RM decides what and when to 
(micro)reboot based on hand-tuned thresholds. Accurate 
or sophisticated failure detection was not the topic of this 
work; our simplistic approach to diagnosis often yields 
false positives, but part of our goal is to show that even 
the mistakes resulting from simple or “sloppy” diagnosis 
are tolerable because of the very low cost of uRBs. 


The recovery manager uses a simple recursive recov- 
ery policy [8] based on the principle of trying the cheapest 
recovery first. If this does not help, RM reboots progres- 
sively larger subsets of components. Thus, RM first mi- 
croreboots EJBs, then eBid’s WAR, then the entire eBid 
application, then the JVM running the JBoss application 
server, and finally reboots the OS; if none of these actions 
cure the failure symptoms, RM notifies a human admin- 
istrator. In order to avoid endless cycles of rebooting, 
RM also notifies a human whenever it notices recurring 
failure patterns. The recovery action per se is performed 
by remotely invoking JBoss’s microreboot method (for 
EJB, WAR, and eBid) or by executing commands, such 
as kill -9, over ssh (for JBoss and node-level reboot). 


We evaluated the availability of our prototype using a 
new metric, action-weighted throughput (77,,). We view 
a user session as beginning with a login operation and end- 
ing with an explicit logout or abandonment of the site. 
Each session consists of a sequence of user actions. Each 
user action is a sequence of operations (HTTP requests) 
that culminates with a “commit point”: an operation that 
must succeed for that user action to be considered success- 
ful as a whole (e.g., the last operation in the action of plac- 
ing a bid results in committing that bid to the database). 

An action succeeds or fails atomically: if all opera- 
tions within the action succeed, they count toward action- 
weighted goodput (“good 73”); if an operation fails, all 
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operations in the corresponding action are marked failed, 
counting toward action-weighted badput (“‘bad 7;,,’). Un- 
like simple throughput, 7, accounts for the fact that both 
long-running and short-running operations must succeed 
for a user to be happy with the service. Jw also captures 
the fact that, when an action with many operations suc- 
ceeds, it generally means the user did more work than ina 
short action. Figure 1 gives an example of how we use T3y 
to compare recovery by uRB to recovery by JVM restart. 


5 Evaluation Results 


We used our prototype to answer four questions about mi- 
crorebooting: Are uRBs effective in recovering from fail- 
ures? Are LRBs any better than JVM restarts? Are uRBs 
useful in clusters? Do uRB-friendly architectures incur a 
perfonnance overhead? Section 6 will build upon these 
results to show how microrebooting can change the way 
we manage failures in Internet services. 

We used 3GHz Pentium machines with 1GB RAM 
for Web and middle tier nodes; databases were hosted 
on Athlon 2600xp+ machines with 1.5 GB of RAM and 
7200rpm 120GB disks; emulated clients ran on a variety 
of multiprocessor machines. All machines were intercon- 
nected by a 100 Mbps Ethernet switch and ran Linux ker- 
nel 2.6.5 with Sun Java 1.4.1 and Sun J2EE 1.3.1. 


5.1 Is Microrebooting Effective? 


Despite J2EE’s popularity, we were unable to find any 
published systematic studies of faults occurring in pro- 
duction J2EE systems. In deciding what faults to inject 
in our prototype, we relied on advice from colleagues in 
industry, who routinely work with enterprise applications 
or application servers [13, 14, 24, 32, 35, 36]. They found 
that production J2EE systems are most frequently plagued 
by deadlocked threads, leak-induced resource exhaustion, 
bug-induced corruption of volatile metadata, and various 
Java exceptions that are handled incorrectly. 

We therefore added hooks in JBoss for injecting artifi- 
cial deadlocks, infinite loops, memory leaks, J¥VM mem- 
ory exhaustion outside the application, transient Java ex- 
ceptions to stress eBid’s exception handling code, and cor- 
ruption of various data structures. In addition to these 
hooks, we also used FIG [6] and FAUmachine [7] to in- 
ject low-level faults undemeath the JVM layer. 

eBid, being a crash-only application, has relatively little 
volatile state that is subject to loss or corruption — much of 
the application state is kept in FastS / SSM. We can, how- 
ever, inject faults in the data handling code, such as the 
code that generates application-specific primary keys for 
identifying rows in the DB corresponding to entity bean 
instances. We also corrupt class attributes of the stateless 
session beans. In addition to application data, we corrupt 
metadata maintained by the application server, but acces- 
sible to eBid code: the JNDI repository, that maps EJB 
names to their containers, and the transaction method map 
stored in each entity EJB’s container. Finally, we corrupt 
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data inside the session state stores (via bit flips) and in the 
database (by manually altering table contents). 

We perform three types of data corruption: (a) 
set a value to null, which will generally elicit a 
NullPointerException upon access; (b) set an invalid 
value, 1.e., a non-null value that type-checks but is invalid 
from the application’s point of view, such as a userID 
larger than the maximum userID; and (c) set to a wrong 
value, which is valid from the application’s point of view, 
but incorrect, such as swapping [Ds between two users. 

After injecting a fault, we used the recursive policy de- 
scribed earlier to recovcr the system. We relied on our 
comparison-based failure detector to determine whether a 
recovery action had been successful or not; when failures 
were still encountered, recovery was escalated to the next 
level in the policy. In Table 2 we show the worst-case 
scenario encountered for each type of injected fault. In 
reporting the results, we differentiate between resuscita- 
tion, or restoring the system to a point from which it can 
resume the serving of requests for all users, without neces- 
sarily having fixed the resulting database corruption, and 
recovery — bringing the system to a state where it functions 
with a 100% correct database. Financial institutions often 
aim for resuscitation, applying compensating transactions 
at the end of the business day to repair database incon- 
sistencies [36]. A = sign in the rightmost column indi- 
cates that additional manual database repair actions were 
required to achieve correct recovery after resuscitation. 

Based on these results, we conclude that EJB-level or 
WAR-level microrebooting in our J2EE prototype is effiec- 
tive in recovering from the majority of failure modes seen 
in today’s production J2EE systems (first 19 rows of Ta- 
ble 2). Microrebooting is ineffective against other types 
of failures (last 7 rows), where coarser grained reboots 
or manual repair are required. Fortunately, these failures 
do not constitute a significant fraction of failures in real 
J2EE systems. While certain faults (e.g., JNDI corruption) 
could certainly be cured with non-reboot approaches, we 
consider the reboot-based approach simpler, quicker, and 
more reliable. In the cases where manual actions were 
required to restore service correctness, a JVM restart pre- 
sented no benefits over a component URB. 

Rebooting is a common way to recover middleware in 
the real world, so for the rest of this paper we compare 
EJB-level microrebooting to JVM process restart, which 
restarts JBoss and, implicitly, eBid. 


5.2. Isa Microreboot Better Than a Full Reboot? 


With respect to availability, Internet service operators care 
mostly about how many user requests their system turns 
away during downtime. We therefore evaluate microre- 
booting with respect to this end-user-aware metric, as cap- 
tured by Ty. We inject faults in our prototype and then 
allow the recovery manager (RM) to recover the system 
automatically in two ways: by restarting the JVM pro- 
cess running JBoss, or by microrebooting one or more 
EJBs, respectively. Recovery is deemed successful when 
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Injected Fault 
Deadlock 


Corrupt transaction 
method map 


Corrupt stateless session 


feat 
EJB attributes — 


wrong 


unnecessary 
| EJB+WAR 
W. 


Corrupt data inside FastS 


a 
~ 

. 

. 4 


bad object automatically discarded 
[intra-IVM 
Bit flips inprocessmemory | == | JVM/JBoss 
Bit flips in process registers 
Bad system call return values 


Table 2: Recovery from injected faults: worst case scenarios. Aside from 
EJB, JBoss, and operating system reboots, some faults require microre- 
booting eBid’s Web component (WAR). In two cases no resuscitation is 
needed, because the injected fault is “naturally” expunged from the sys- 
tem after the first call fails. In the case of recovering persistent data, this 
is either done automatically (transaction rollback), or, in the case of in- 
jecting wrong data, manual reconstruction of the data in the DB is often 
required (indicated by ~ in the last column). We used the companson- 
based fault detector for all experiments in this table. 


Corrupt data inside SSM 


Corrupt data inside MySQL 
Memory leak 
outside application 





end users do not experience any more failures after recov- 
ery. Figure 1 shows the results of one such experiment, in 
which we injected three different faults every 10 minutes. 
Session state is stored in FastS. We ran a load of 500 con- 
current clients connected to one application server node; 
for our specific setup, this lead to a CPU load average of 
0.7, which is similar to that seen in deployed Internet sys- 
tems [29, 15]. Unless otherwise noted, we use 500 con- 
current clients per node in each subsequent experiment. 


Overall, using uRBs instead of JVM restarts reduced 
the number of failed requests by 98%. Visually, the impact 
of a failure and recovery event can be estimated by the 
area of the corresponding dip in good T3y, with larger dips 
indicating higher service disruption. The area of a Tay 
dip is determined by its width (1.e., time to recover) and 
depth (1.e., the throughput of requests tumed away during 
recovery). We now consider each factor in isolation. 


Microreboots recover faster. The wider the dip in T3y, 
the more requests arrive during recovery; since these re- 
quests fail, they cause the corresponding user actions to 
fail, thus retroactively marking the actions’ requests as 
failed. We measured recovery time at various granulari- 
ties and summarize the results in Table 3. In the two nght 
columns we break down recovery time into how long the 
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Figure 1: Using Taw to compare JVM process restart to EJB microreboot. 
Each sample point represents the number of successful (failed) requests 
observed during the corresponding second. At t=10 min, we corrupt the 
transaction method map for EntityGroup, the EJB recovery group that 
takes the longest to recover. At t=20 min, we corrupt the JNDI entry for 
RegisterNewUser, the next-slowest in recovery. At t=30 min, we inject a 
transient exception in BrowseCategories, the entry point for all browsing 
(thus, the most-frequently called EJB in our workload). Overall, 11,752 
requests (3,101 actions) failed when recovering with a process restart, 
shown in the top graph; 233 requests (34 actions) failed when recovering 
by microrebooting one or more EJBs. Thus, the average is 3,917 failed 
requests (1,034 actions) per process restart, and 78 failed requests (11 
actions) per microreboot of one or more EJBs. 


target takes to crash (be forcefully shut down) and how 
long it takes to reinitialize. EJBs recover an order of mag- 
nitude faster than JVM restart, which explains why the 
width of the good 73,, dip in the uRB case is negligible. 

As described in Section 3, some EJBs have inter- 
dependencies, captured in deployment descriptors, that re- 
quire them to be microrebooted together. eBid has one 
such recovery group, EntityGroup, containing 5 entity 
EJBs: Category, Region, User, Item, and Bid — any time 
one of these EJBs requires a “RB, we microreboot the en- 
tire EntityGroup. Restarting the entire eBid application is 
optimized to avoid restarting each individual EJB, which 
is why eBid takes less than the sum of all components to 
crash and start up. For the JVM crash, we use operating 
system-level kill -—9. 

All reboot-based recovery times are dominated by ini- 
tialization. In the case of JVM-level restart, 56% of the 
time is spent initializing JBoss and its more than 70 ser- 
vices (transaction service takes 2 sec to initialize, em- 
bedded Web server 1.8 sec, JBoss’s control & manage- 
ment service takes 1.2 sec, etc.). Most of the remaining 
44% startup time is spent deploying and initializing eBid’s 
EJBs and WAR. For each EJB, the deployer service veri- 
fies that the EJB object conforms to the EJB specification 
(e.g., has the required interfaces), then it allocates and ini- 
tializes a container, sets up an object instance pool, sets up 
the security context, inserts an appropriate name-to-EJB 
mapping in JNDI, etc. Once initialization completes, the 
individual EJBs’ start () methods are invoked. Remov- 
ing an EJB from the system follows a reverse path. 

Microreboots reduce functional disruption during re- 
covery. Figure 1 shows that good 73, drops all the way to 


Reinit 
(msec) 


| Component name ER SH 
(msec) 
AboutMe 
Authenticate 
BrowseCategories 
BrowseRegions 
BuyNow* 
CommitBid 
CommuitBuyNow 
CommiutUserFeedback 
DoBuyNow 
EntityGroup* 
IdentityManager* 
LeaveUserFeedback 
MakeBid 
OldItem* 
RegisterNewlItem 
RegisterNewUser 
SearchItemsByCategory 
SearchItemsByRegion 
UserFeedback* 
ViewBidHistory 
ViewUseriInfo 
ViewItem 


WAR (Web component) 71 957 
Entire eBid application a3 7,666 
JVM/JBoss process restart 19,083 = 19,083 


Table 3: Average recovery times under load, in msec, for the individual 
components, the entire application, and the JVM/JBoss process. EJBs 
with a * superscript are entity EJBs, while the rest are stateless ses- 
sion EJBs. Averages are computed across 10 trials per component, on 
a single-node system under sustained load from 500 concurrent clients, 
Recovery for individual EJBs ranges from 411-601 msec. 





zero during a JVM restart, 1.e., the system serves no re- 
quests during that time. In the case of microrebooting, 
though, the system continues serving requests while the 
faulty component is being recovered. We illustrate this 
effect in Figure 2, graphing the availability of eBid’s func- 
tionality as perceived by the emulated clients. We group 
all eBid end user operations into 4 functional groups — 
Bid/Buy/Sell, Browse/View, Search, and User Account 
operations — and zoom in on one of the recovery events 
of Figure |. 
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Figure 2: Functional disruption as perceived by end users. For each point 
t along the horizontal axis, a solid vertical line/bar indicates that, at ame 
t, the service was not perceived as unavailable by any end user. A gap in 
an interval [¢1 ,¢2] indicates that some request, whose processing spanned 
[t1,¢2] in time, eventually failed, suggesting the site was down. 
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While the faulty component is being recovered by mi- 
crorebooting, all operations in other functional groups 
succeed. Even within the “User Account” group itself, 
many operations are served successfully during recovery 
(however, since RegisterNewUser requests fail, we show 
the entire group as unavailable). Fractional service degra- 
dation compounds the benefits of swift recovery, further 
increasing end user-perceived availability of the service. 

Microreboots reduce lost work. In Figure 1, a number 
of requests fail after JVM-level recovery has completed; 
this does not happen in the microreboot case. These fail- 
ures are due to the scssion state having been lost during 
recovery (FastS does not survive JVM restarts). Had we 
used SSM instead of FastS, the JVM restart case would 
not have exhibited failed requests following recovery, and 
a fraction of the retroactively failed requests would have 
been successful, but the overall good 73, would have been 
slightly lower (see Section 5.4). Using uRBs in the FastS 
case allowed the system to both preserve session state 
across recovery and avoid cross-JVM access penalties. 


5.3. Is Microrebooting Useful in Clusters? 


In a typical Internet cluster, the unit of recovery is a full 
node, which is small relative to the cluster as a whole. 
To learn whether RBs can yield any benefit in such sys- 
tems, we built a cluster of 8 independent application server 
nodes. Clusters of 2-4 J2EE servers are typical in enter- 
prise settings, with high-end financial and telecom appli- 
cations running on 10-24 nodes [15]; a few gigantic ser- 
vices, like eBay’s online auction service, run on pools of 
clusters totaling 2000 application servers [11]. 

We distribute incoming load among nodes using a 
client-side load balancer LB. Under failure-free operation, 
LB distributes new incoming login requests evenly be- 
tween the nodes and, for established sessions, LB imple- 
ments session affinity (1.e., non-login requests are directed 
to the node on which the session was originally estab- 
lished). We inject a p#RB-recoverable fault from Table 2 in 
one of the server instances, say Npaq; the failure detectors 
notice failures and report them to the recovery manager. 
When RM decides to perform a recovery, it first notifies 
LB, which redirects requests bound for Vpaq uniformly to 
the good nodes; once NVpbaq has recovered, RM notifies LB, 
and requests are again distributed as before the failure. 

Failover under normal load. We first explored the 
configuration that is most likely to be found in today’s 
systems: session state stored locally at each node; we use 
FastS. During failover, those requests that do not require 
session state, such as searching or browsing, will be suc- 
cessfully served by the good nodes; requests that require 
session state will fail. We injected a fault in the most- 
frequently called component (BrowseCategories) and ran 
the experiment in four clusters of different sizes; the load 
was 500 clients/node. 

The left graph in Figure 3 shows the results. When re- 
covering Npbaq With a JVM restart, the number of user re- 
quests that failis dominated by the number of sessions that 
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Figure 3: Failover under normal load. On the left we show the number 
of requests and failed-over sessions for the case of JVM restart and pRB, 
respectively, On the right we show what fraction of total user requests 
failed in our test’s 10-minute interval, as a function of cluster size. 


were established at the time of recovery on Npbaq. In the 
case of EJB-level microrebooting, the number of failed re- 
quests is roughly proportional to the number of requests 
that were in flight at the time of recovery or were sub- 
mitted during recovery. Thus, as the cluster grows, the 
number of failed user requests stays fairly constant. When 
recovering with JVM restart, on average 2,280 requests 
failed; in the case of microrebooting, 162 requests failed. 


Although the relative benefit of microrebooting de- 
creases as the number of cluster nodes increases (right 
graph in Figure 3), recovering with a microreboot will al- 
ways result in fewer failed requests than a JVM restart, 
regardless of cluster size or of how many clients each clus- 
ter node serves. Thus, it always improves availability. If 
a cluster aimed for the level of availability offered by to- 
day’s telephone switches, then it would have to offer six 
nines of availability, which roughly means it must satisfy 
99.9999% of requests it receives (1.e., fail at most 0.0001% 
of them). Our 8-node cluster served 33.8 x 104 requests 
over the course of 10 minutes; extrapolated to a 24-node 
cluster of application servers, this implies 53.3 x 10° re- 
qucsts served in a year, of which a six-nines cluster can 
ail at most 53.3 x 103. If using JVM restarts, this number 
allows for 23 single-node failovers during the whole year; 
if using microreboots, 329 failures would be permissible. 


We repeated some of the above experiments using SSM. 
The availability of session state during recovery was no 
longer a problem, but the per-node load increased dur- 
ing recovery, because the good nodes had to (temporarily) 
handle the Npaq-bound requests. In addition to the in- 
creased load, the session state caches had to be populated 
from SSM with the session state of Npaq-bound sessions. 
These factors resulted in an increased response time that 
often exceeded 8 sec when using JVM restarts; microre- 
booting was sufficiently fast to make this effect unobserv- 
able. Overload situations are mitigated by overprovision- 
ing the cluster, so we investigate below whether microre- 
booting can reduce the need for additional hardware. 


Microreboots preserve cluster load dynamics. We 
repeated the experiments described above using FastS, 
but doubled the concurrent user population to 1000 
clients/node. The load spike we model is very modest 
compared to what can occur in production systems (e.g., 
on 9-11, CNN.com faced a 20-fold surge in load, which 


caused their cluster to collapse under congestion [23]). We 
also allow the system to stabilize at the higher load prior to 
injecting faults (for this reason, the experiment’s time in- 
terval was increased to 13 minutes). Since JVM restarts 
are more disruptive than microreboots, a mild two-fold 
change in load and stability in initial conditions favor full 
process restarts more than RBs, so the results shown here 
are conservative with respect to microrebooting. Figure 4 
shows that response time was preserved while recovering 
with nRBs, unlike when using JVM restarts. 
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Figure 4: Failover under doubled load. We show average response time 
per request, computed over 1-second intervals, in 4 different cluster con- 
figurations (2,4,6,8 nodes). eBid uses FastS for storing session state, in 
both the JVM restart and microreboot case. Vertical scales of the four 
graphs differ, to enhance visibility of details. 


Stability of response time results in improved service 
to the end users. It is known that response times exceed- 
ing 8 seconds cause computer users to get distracted from 
the task they are pursuing and engage in others (31, 4], 
making this a common threshold for Web site abandon- 
ment [44]; not surprisingly, service level agreements at 
financial institutions often stipulate 8 seconds as a max- 
imum acceptable response time [28]. We therefore mea- 
sured how many requests exceeded this threshold during 
failover; Table 4 shows the corresponding results. 


# of nodes i 2 Ff 4 


Process restart 
EJB microreboot 





3,227 | 930 9, 55 
3 0 0 
Table 4: Requests exceeding 8 sec during failover under doubled load. 


We asked our colleagues in industry whether commer- 
cial application servers do admission control when over- 
loaded, and were surprised to leam they currently do 
not (29, 15]. For this reason, cluster operators need to 
significantly overprovision their clusters and use complex 
load balancers, tuned by experts, in order to avert over- 
load and oscillation problems. Microreboots reduce the 
need for overprovisioning or sophisticated load balancing. 
Since uURBs are more successful at keeping response times 
below 8 seconds in our prototype, we would expect user 
experience to be improved in a clustered system that uses 
microreboot-based recovery instead of process restarts. 


5.4 Performance Impact 


In this section we measure the performance impact our 
modifications have on steady-state fault-free throughput 
and latency. We measure the impact of our microreboot- 
enabling modifications on the application server, by com- 
paring original JBoss 3.2.1 to the microreboot-enabled 
variant. We also measure the cost of externalizing ses- 
sion state into a remote state store by comparing eBid with 
FastS to eBid with SSM. Table 5 summarizes the results. 


Configuration Throughput | Average Latency 
[req/sec] [msec] 


JBoss + eBidFastS 


| JBossuRB + eBidrasts 
JBoss + eBidssm 
JBossuRp + eBidssM 





Table 5: Performance comparison: (a) original JBoss vs. microreboot- 
enabled JBoss,,ppB; (b) intra-JVM session state storage (eBidpasts ) VS. 
extra-JVM session state storage (eBidssm). 


Throughput varies less than 2% between the various 
configurations, which is within the margin of error. La- 
tency, however, increases by 70-90% when using SSM, 
because moving state between JBoss and a remote ses- 
sion state store requires the session object to be mar- 
shalled, sent over the network, then unmarshalled; this 
consumes more CPU than if the object were kept inside the 
JVM. Since minimum human-perceptible delay is about 
100 msec [31], we believe the increase in latency is of 
little consequence for an interactive Internet service like 
ours. Latency-critical applications can use FastS instead 
of SSM. The performance results are within the range of 
measurements done at a major Internet auction service, 
where latencies average 33-300 msec, depending on oper- 
ation, and average throughput is 41 req/sec per node [16]. 


Itis not meaningful to compare the performance of eBid 
to that of original RUBiS, because the semantics of the 
applications are different. For example, RUBiS requires 
users to provide a username and password each time they 
perform an operation requiring authentication. In eBid, 
users log in once at the beginning of their session; they are 
subsequently identified based on the HTTP cookies they 
supply to the server on every access. We refer the reader 
to [10] fora detailed comparison of performance and scal- 
ability for various architectures in J2EE applications. 


6 A New Approach to Failure Management 


The previous section showed microreboots to have signif- 
icant quantitative benefits in terms of recovery time, func- 
tionality disruption, amount of lost work, and preservation 
of load dynamics in clusters. These quantitative improve- 
ments beget a qualitative change in the way we can man- 
age failures in large-scale componentized systems; here 
we present some of these new possibilities. 
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6.1 Alternative Failover Schemes 


In a microrebootable cluster, h.RB-based recovery should 
always be attempted first, prior to failover. As seen ear- 
lier, node failover can be destabilizing. In the first set of 
experiments in Section 5.3, failing requests over to good 
nodes while Npaa was recovering by LRB resulted in 162 
failed requests. In Figure 1, however, the average num- 
ber of failures when requests continued being sent to the 
recovering node was 78. This shows that “RB without 
failover improves user-perceived availability over failover 
and uRB. 

The benefit of pre-failover ARB is due to the mismatch 
between node-level failover and component-level recov- 
ery. Coarse-grained failover prevents Npaa from serving a 
large fraction of the requests it could serve while recover- 
ing (Figure 2). Redirecting those requests to other nodes 
will cause many requests to fail (if not using SSM), or at 
best will unnecessarily overload the good nodes (if using 
SSM). Should the pre-failover pRB prove ineffective, the 
load balancer can do failover and have Npag rebooted; the 
cost of microrebooting in a non-uRB-curable case is neg- 
ligible compared to the overall impact of recovery. 

Using the average of 78 failed requests per microre- 
boot instead of 162, we can update the computation for 
six-nines availability from Section 5.3. Thus, if using mi- 
croreboots and no failover, a 24-node cluster could fail 
683 times per year and still offer six nines of availabil- 
ity. We believe writing microrebootable software that is 
allowed to fail almost twice every day (683 times/year) is 
easier than writing software that is not allowed to fail more 
than once every 2 weeks (23 times/year for JVM restart 
recovery). 

Another way to mitigate the coarseness of node-level 
failover is to use component-level failover; having re- 
duced the cost of a reboot by making it finer-grain, micro- 
failover seems a natural solution. Load balancers would 
have to be augmented with the ability to fail over only 
those requests that would touch the component(s) known 
to be recovering. There is no use in failing over any 
other requests. Microfailover accompanied by microre- 
boot can reduce recovery-induced failures even further. 
Microfailover, however, requires the load balancer to have 
a thorough understanding of application dependencies, 
which might make it impractical for real Internet services. 


6.2 User-Transparent Recovery 


If recovery is sufficiently non-intrusive, then we can use 
low-level retry mechanisms to hide failure and recovery 
from callers — if it is brief, they won’t notice. Fortunately, 
the HTTP/1. 1 specification [18] offers retum code 503 for 
indicating that a Web server is temporarily unable to han- 
dle a request (typically due to overload or maintenance). 
This code is accompanied by a Retry-After header con- 
taining the time after which the Web client can retry. 

We implemented call retry in our prototype. Previously, 
the first step in microrebooting a component was the re- 
moval of its name binding from JNDI; instead, we bind 
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the component’s name to a sentinel during URB. If, while 
processing an idempotent request, a servlet encounters the 
sentinel on an EJB name lookup, the servlet container au- 
tomatically replies with [Retry-After 2 seconds] to 
the client. We associated idempotency information with 
URL prefixes based on our understanding of eBid, but this 
could also be inferred using static call analysis. We mea- 
sured the effect of HTTP/1.1 retry on calls to four differ- 
ent components, and found that transparent retry masked 
roughly half of the failures (Table 6); this corresponds to 
a two-fold increase in perceived availability. 


Operation / No Delay & 
Retry 

component name retry retry 

Viewltem 

BrowseCategories 


SearchItemsB yCategory 
Authenticate 





Zz 16 
20 8 
31 15 
20 9 


Table 6: Masking microreboots with HTTP/1.1 Retry-After. The 
data is averaged across 10 trials for each component shown. 


The failed requests visible to end users were requests 
that had already entered the system when the microreboot 
started. To further reduce failures, we experimented with 
introducing a 200-msec delay between the sentinel rebind 
and beginning of the microreboot; this allowed some of 
the requests that were being processed by the about-to-be- 
microrebooted component to complete. Of course, a com- 
ponent that has encountered a failure might not be able 
to process requests prior to recovery, unless only some in- 
stances of the EJB are faulty, while other instances are OK 
(a microreboot recycles all instances of that component). 
The last column in Table 6 shows a significant further re- 
duction in failed requests. We did not analyze the tradeoff 
between number of saved requests and the 200-msec in- 
crease in recovery time. 


6.3 Tolerating Lax Failure Detection 


In general, downtime for an incident is the sum of the 
time to detect the failure (Tge,), the time to diagnose the 
faulty component, and the time to recover. A failure mon- 
itor’s quality is generally characterized by how quick it is 
(i.e., Tget), how many of its detections are mistaken (false 
positive rate F’Pge,), and how many real failures it misses 
(false negative rate F'N ge,). Monitors make tradeoffs be- 
tween these parameters; e.g., a longer T det generally yields 
lower F’P ger and F'N get, Since more sample points can be 
gathered and their analysis can be more thorough. 

Cheap recovery relaxes the task of failure detection in 
at least two ways. First, it allows for longer Tye, since 
the additional requests failing while detection is under 
way can be compensated for with the reduction in failed 
requests during recovery. Second, since false positives 
result in useless recovery leading to unnecessarily fail- 
ing requests, cheaper recovery reduces the cost of a false 
positive, enabling systems to accommodate higher F'P ger. 
Trading away some F’Pyget and Tye, may result in a lower 
false negative rate, which could improve availability. 


We illustrate 7g relaxation in the left graph of Fig- 
ure 5. We inject a fault in the most frequently called EJB 
and delay recovery by Tye seconds, shown along the hori- 
zontal axis; we then perform recovery using either a JVM 
restart or a microreboot. The dotted line indicates that, 
with uRB-based recovery, a monitor can take up to 53.5 
seconds to detect a failure, while still providing higher 
user-perceived availability than JVM restarts with imme- 
diate detection (7Zget = 0). The two curves in the graph 
become asymptotically close for large values of Tyger, be- 
cause the number of requests that fail during detection 
(i.e., due to the delay in recovery) eventually dominate 
those that fail during recovery itself. 

Doing real-time diagnosis instead of recovery has an 
opportunity cost. In this experiment, 102 requests failed 
during the first second of waiting; in contrast a microre- 
boot averages 78 failed requests and takes 411-825 msec 
(Table 3), which suggests that microrebooting during di- 
agnosis would result in approximately the same number 
of failures, but offers the possibility of curing the failure 
before diagnosis completes. 


False positive rate [%] 
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Figure 5: Relaxing failure detection with cheap recovery. 


The right graph of Figure 5 shows the effect of false 
positives on end-user-perceived availability, given the av- 
erages from Figure 1: 3,917 failed requests per JVM 
restart, 78 requests per LRB. False positive detections oc- 
cur inbetween correct positive detections; the false ones 
result in pointless recovery-induced downtime, while the 
correct ones lead to useful recovery. For simplicity, we 
assume Tuer = 0. The graph plots the number of failed 
requests f(n) caused by a sequence of n useless recov- 
eries (triggered by false positives) followed by one use- 
ful recovery (in response to the correct positive). A given 
number n of false positives inbetween successive correct 
detections corresponds to a FP ge =n/(n + 1). The dot- 
ted line indicates that the availability achieved with JVM 
restarts and F’ Pget = 0% can be improved with LRB -based 
recovery even when false positive rates are as high as 98%. 

Engineering failure detection that is both fast and ac- 
curate is difficult. Microreboots give failure detectors 
more headroom in terms of detection speed and false posi- 
tives, allowing them to reduce false negative rates instead, 
and thus reduce the number of real failures they miss. 
Lower false negative rates can lead to higher availability. 
We would expect some of the extra headroom to also be 
used for improving the precision with which monitors pin- 
point faulty components, since microrebooting requires 
component-level precision, unlike JVM restarts. 
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6.4 Averting Failure with Microrejuvenation 


Despite automatic garbage collection, resource leaks are 
a major problem for many large-scale Java applications; 
a recent study of IBM customers’ J2EE e-business soft- 
ware revealed that production systems frequently crash be- 
cause of memory leaks [33]. To avoid unpredictable leak- 
induced crashes, operators resort to preventive rebooting, 
or software rejuvenation [20]. Some of the largest U.S. 
financial companies reboot their J2EE servers daily [32] 
to recover memory, network sockets, file descriptors, etc. 
In this section we show that uRB-based rejuvenation, or 
microrejuvenation, can be as effective as a JVM restart in 
preventing leak-induced failures, but cheaper. 

We wrote a server-side rejuvenation service that period- 
ically checks the amount of memory available in the JVM; 
if it drops below Majarm bytes, then the recovery service 
microreboots components in a rolling fashion until avail- 
able memory exceeds a threshold Msugicient; if all EJBs 
are microrebooted and Msuicien, has not been reached, 
the whole JVM is restarted. Production systems could 
monitor a number of additional system parameters, such 
as number of file descriptors, CPU utilization, lock graphs 
for identifying deadlocks, etc. 

The rejuvenation service does not have any knowledge 
of which components need to be microrebooted in order to 
reclaim memory. Thus, it builds a list of all components; 
as components are microrebooted, the service remembers 
how much memory was released by each one’s uRB. The 
list is kept sorted in descending order by released mem- 
ory and, the next time memory runs low, the rejuvenation 
service microrejuvenates components expected to release 
most memory, re-sorting the list as needed. 

We induce memory leaks in two components: 
Viewltem, a stateless session EJB called frequently in 
our workload, and Item, an entity EJB part of the long- 
recovering EntityGroup. We choose leak rates that allow 
us to keep each experiment under 30 minutes. 


Available Mem [MB] 
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Figure 6: Available memory during microrejuvenation. We inject a 2 
KB/invocation leak in Item and a 250 KB/invocation leak in ViewItem. 
Majarm iS set to 35% of the 1-GByte heap (thus ~ 350 MB) and 
Msusficient to 80% (~ 800 MB). 


In Figure 6 we show how free memory varies un- 
der a worst-case scenario for microrejuvenation: the ini- 
tial list of components has the components leaking most 
memory at the very end. During the first round of mi- 
crorejuvenation (interval [7.43-7.91] on the timeline), all 
of eBid ends up rebooted by pieces. During this time, 
Viewltem is found to have the most leaked memory, and 
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Item the second-most; the list of candidate components is 
reordered accordingly, improving the efficiency of subse- 
quent rejuvenations. The second time Malarm 1s reached, 
att = 13.8, microrebooting Viewltem is sufficient to bring 
available memory above threshold. On the third rejuvena- 
tion, both Viewltem and Item require rejuvenation; on the 
fourth, a Viewltem uRB is again sufficient; and so on. 

Repeating the same experiment, but using whole reju- 
venation via JVM restarts, resulted in a total of 11,915 
requests failed during the 30-minute interval. When mi- 
crorejuvenating with uRBs, only 1,383 requests failed — 
an order of magnitude improvement — and good Ty never 
dropped to zero. The commonly used argument to moti- 
vate software rejuvenation is that it tums unplanned total 
downtime into planned total downtime; with microrejuve- 
nation, we can further turn this planned total downtime 
into planned partial downtime. 


7 Limitations of Recovery by Microreboot 


It may appear that wRBs introduce three classes of prob- 
lems: interruption of a component during a state update, 
improper reclamation of a microrebooted component’s ex- 
ternal resources, and delay of a (needed) full reboot. 


Impact on shared state. If state updates are atomic, as 
they are with databases, FastS, or SSM, there 1s no distinc- 
tion between RBs and process restarts from the state’s 
perspective. However, the case of non-atomic updates to 
state shared between components is more challenging: mi- 
crorebooting one component may leave that state incon- 
sistent, unbeknownst to the other components that share 
it. A JVM restart, on the other hand, reboots all compo- 
nents simultaneously, so it does not give them an oppor- 
tunity to see the inconsistent state. J2EE best-practices 
documents discourage sharing state by passing references 
between components or using static variables, but we be- 
lieve this should be a requirement enforced by a suitably 
modified JIT compiler. Altermatively, if the runtime de- 
tects unsafe state sharing practices, it should disable the 
use of uRBs for the application in question. 

Not only does a JVM restart refresh all components, 
but it also discards the volatile shared state, regardless of 
whether it is inconsistent or not; LRBs allow that state 
to persist. In a crash-only system, state that survives the 
recovery of components resides in a state store that as- 
sumes responsibility for data consistency. In order to ac- 
complish this, dedicated state repositories need APIs that 
are sufficiently high-level to allow the repository to repair 
the objects it manages, or at the very least to detect cor- 
ruption. Otherwise, faults and inconsistencies perpetuate; 
this is why application-generic checkpoint-based recovery 
in Unix was found not to work well [27]. In the logical 
limit, all applications become stateless and recovery in- 
volves either microrebooting the processing components, 
or repairing the data in state stores. 

Interaction with external resources. If a component 
circumvents JBoss and acquires an extemal resource that 
the application server is not aware of, then microreboot- 
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ing it may leak the resource in a way that a JVM/JBoss 
restart would not. For example, we experimentally ver- 
ified that an EJB X can directly open a connection to 
a database without using JBoss’s transaction service, ac- 
quire a database lock, then share that connection with an- 
other EJB Y. If X is microrebooted prior to releasing 
the lock, Y’s reference will keep the database connection 
open even after X ’s LRB, and thus X’s DB session stays 
alive. The database will not release the lock until after 
X’s DB session times out. In the case of a JVM restart, 
however, the resulting termination of the underlying TCP 
connection by the operating system would cause the im- 
mediate termination of the DB session and the release of 
the lock. If JBoss only knew X acquired a DB session, it 
could properly free the session even in the case of uRB. 

While this example is contrived and violates J2EE pro- 
gramming practices, it illustrates the need for application 
components to obtain resources exclusively through the 
facilities provided by their platform. 

Delaying a full reboot. The more state gets segregated 
out of the application, the less effective a reboot becomes 
at scrubbing this data. Moreover, our implementation of 
uURB does not scrub data maintained by the application 
server on behalf of the application, such as the database 
connection pool and various caches. Microreboots also 
generally cannot recover from problems occurring at lay- 
ers below the application, such as within the application 
server or the JVM; these require a full JVM restart instead. 

When a full process restart is required, poor failure di- 
agnosis may result in one or more ineffectual component- 
level uRBs. As discussed in Section 6.3, failure localiza- 
tion needs to be more precise for microreboots than for 
JVM restarts. Using our recursive policy, microrebooting 
progressively larger groups of components will eventually 
restart the JVM, but later than could have been done with 
better diagnosis. Even in this case, however, uRBs add 
only a small additional cost to the total recovery cost. 


8 Generalizing beyond Our Prototype 


Some J2EE applications are already microreboot-friendly 
and require minimal changes to take advantage of our 
URB-enabled application server. Based on our experi- 
ence with other J2EE applications, we learned that the 
biggest challenges in making them 100% microrebootable 
are (a) extricating session state handling from the applica- 
tion logic, and (b) ensuring that persistent state 1s updated 
with transactions. The rest is already done in our prototype 
server and can be leveraged across all J2EE applications. 

While we feel J2EE makes it easier to write a microre- 
bootable application, because its model is amenable to 
state externalization and component isolation, we hope 
to see microreboot support in other types of systems as 
well. In this section we describe design aspects that de- 
serve consideration in such extensions. 

Isolation: If there is one property of microrebootable 
systems that is more critical than all the others, it is the 
partitioning of the system into fine-grain, well isolated 


components. While such partitioning is a system-specific 
task, frameworks like J2EE and .NET [30] can help. Com- 
ponent isolation in J2EE is not enforced by lower-level 
(hardware) mechanisms, as would be the case with sepa- 
rate process address spaces; consequently, bugs in the Java 
virtual machine or the application server could result in 
state corruption crossing component boundaries. Depend- 
ing on the system, stronger levels of isolation may be war- 
ranted, such as can be achieved with processes or virtual 
machines. Dependencies between components need to be 
minimized, because a dense dependency graph increases 
the size of recovery groups, making uURBs take longer and 
be more disruptive. 

Workload: Microreboots thrive on workloads consist- 
ing of fine-grain, independent requests; if a system is faced 
with long running operations, then individual components 
could be periodically microcheckpointed [42] to keep the 
cost of uRBs low, keeping in mind the associated risk of 
persistent faults. In the same vein, requests need to be 
sufficiently self-contained, such that a fresh instance of a 
microrebooted component can pick up a request and con- 
tinue processing it where the previous instance left off. 

Resources: Java does not offer explicit memory release 
or lease-based allocation, so the best we could do was 
to call the system garbage collector after uRB. However, 
this form of resource reclamation does not complete in an 
amount of time that is independent of the size of the mem- 
ory, unlike most traditional operating systems. We believe 
that efficient support for microreboots requires a nearly- 
constant-time resource reclamation mechanism, to allow 
microreboots to synchronously clean up resources. 


9 Related Work 


Our work has three major themes: reboot-based recovery, 
minimizing recovery time, and reducing disruption dur- 
ing recovery. In this section we discuss a small sample of 
work related to these themes. 

Separation of control and data is key to reboot-based re- 
covery. There are many ways to isolate subsystems (e.g., 
using processes, virtual machines [17], microkere]s [25], 
protection domains [41], etc.). Isolated processing com- 
ponents appeared also in pre-J2EE transaction processing 
monitors, where each piece of system functionality (e.g., 
doing I/O with clients, writing to the transaction log) was a 
separate process communicating with the others using IPC 
or RPC. Session state was managed in memory by a dedi- 
cated component. Although the architecture did not scale 
very well, the “one component/one process” approach pro- 
vided better isolation than monolithic architectures and 
would have been amenable to microrebooting. 

Baker [2] observed that emphasizing fast recovery over 
crash prevention has the potential to improve availability, 
and she described ways to build distributed file systems 
such that they recover quickly after crashes. In her design, 
a “recovery box” safeguards metadata in memory for re- 
covery after a warm reboot. In our work, we provide com- 
ponents for a more general framework that both reduces 


the impact of a crash and speeds up recovery. 

Much work in Interet services has focused on reducing 
the functional disruption associated with recovering from 
a transient failure. Failover in clusters is the canonical ex- 
ample; Brewer [5] proposed the “DQ principle” as a way 
to understand how a partial failure in a multi-node service 
can be mapped to either a decrease in queries served per 
second, or a decrease in data returned per query. 

Other research systems have embraced the approach 
of reducing downtime by recovering at sub-system lev- 
els. For example, Nooks [41] isolates drivers within 
lightweight protection domains inside the operating sys- 
tem kemel; when a driver fails, it can be restarted with- 
out affecting the rest of the kemel. Farsite [1], a peer- 
to-peer file system, has been recently restructured as a 
collection of crash-only components, that are recovered 
through rebooting. These systems provide examples of 
microrebootable systems and lend credibility to the belief 
that non-J2EE systems can be structured for effective mi- 
crorebootability. 


10 Conclusions 


Employing reboot-based recovery does not mean that the 
root causes of failures should not be identified and fixed. 
Rebooting simply provides a separation of concerms be- 
tween diagnosis and recovery, consistent with the observa- 
tion that the former is not always a prerequisite for the lat- 
ter. Moreover, attempting to recover a reboot-curable fail- 
ure by anything other than a reboot entails the risk of tak- 
ing longer and being more disruptive than a reboot would 
have been in the first place, thus hurting availability. 

By completely separating process recovery from data 
recovery, and delegating the latter to specialized state 
stores, we enabled the use of microreboots to achieve pro- 
cess recovery. In our experiments, microreboots cured 
the majority of failures that were empirically observed to 
cause downtime in deployed Internet services. Compared 
to process restart-based recovery, microrebooting ts an or- 
der of magnitude faster and less disruptive, even in multi- 
node clusters. 

Regardless of fault, in microrebootable systems one 
should first attempt microreboot-based recovery: it does 
not take long and costs very little. Skipping node failover 
in clusters and microrebooting the faulty node can 1m- 
prove availability over the commonly-used “fail over and 
reboot node” approach. Microreboot-based recovery can 
achieve higher levels of availability even when false posi- 
tive rates in fault detection are as high as 98%. Using mi- 
croreboots, we were able to reclaim memory leaks in our 
prototype application without shutting it down, improving 
availability by an order of magnitude. 

There is a significant limitation in developing bug-free 
software beyond a certain size. Accepting bugs as a fact, 
we argue that structuring systems for cheap reboot-based 
recovery provides a promising path toward dependable 
large-scale software. 
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Abstract 


Network worms are a clear and growing threat to the se- 
curity of today’s Intemet-connected hosts and networks. 
The combination of the Intermet’s unrestricted connec- 
tivity and widespread software homogeneity allows net- 
work pathogens to exploit tremendous parallelism in 
their propagation. In fact, modem worms can spread so 
quickly, and so widely, that no human-mediated reaction 
can hope to contain an outbreak. 

In this paper, we propose an automated approach 
for quickly detecting previously unknown worms and 
viruses based on two key behavioral characteristics — 
a common exploit sequence together with a range of 
unique sources generating infections and destinations be- 
ing targeted. More importantly, our approach — called 
“content sifting’ — automatically generates precise sig- 
natures that can then be used to filter or moderate the 
spread of the worm elsewhere in the network. 

Using a combination of existing and novel algorithms 
we have developed a scalable content sifting implemen- 
tation with low memory and CPU requirements. Over 
months of active use at UCSD, our Earlybird prototype 
system has automatically detected and generated signa- 
tures for all pathogens known to be active on our network 
as well as for several new worms and viruses which were 
unknown at the time our system identified them. Our 
initial experience suggests that, for a wide range of net- 
work pathogens, it may be practical to construct fully 
automated defenses — even against so-called “zero-day” 
epidemics. 


1 Introduction 


In the last three years, large-scale Internet worm out- 
breaks have profoundly demonstrated the threat posed 
by self-propagating programs. The combination of 
widespread software homogeneity and the Intemet’s un- 
restricted communication model creates an ideal climate 
for infectious pathogens. Worse, each new epidemic has 
demonstrated increased speed, virulence or sophistica- 
tion over its predecessors. While the Code Red worm 
took over fourteen hours to infect its vulnerable pop- 
ulation in 2001, the Slammer worm, released some 18 
months later, did the same in under 10 minutes [22, 21]. 
The Code Red worm 1s thought to have infected roughly 
360,000 hosts, while, by some estimates, the Nimda 
worm compromised over two million [8]. While early 
worms typically spread by a single mechanism and did 
little else, modem variants such as SoBig.F and My- 


Doom can spread through multiple vectors and have 
added backdoors, mail-relays and denial-of-service at- 
tacks to their payloads. 

Unfortunately, our current ability to defend against 
these outbreaks is extremely poor and has not advanced 
significantly since the Code Red episode in mid-2001. 
In fact, the basic approach of detection, characterization, 
and containment has not changed significantly over the 
last five years. Typically, new worms are detected in an 
ad hoc fashion by a combination of intrusion detection 
systems and administrator legwork. Then, after 1solat- 
ing an instance of the worm, skilled security profession- 
als manually characterize a worm signature and finally, 
this signature is used to contain subsequent infections 
via updates to anti-virus software and network filtering 
products. While this approach is qualitatively sound, it is 
quantitatively insufficient. Manual signature extraction 
is an expensive, slow, manual procedure that can take 
hours or even days to complete. It requires isolating a 
new worm, decompiling it, looking for invariant code se- 
quences and testing the signature for uniqueness. How- 
ever, recent simulations by Moore et al. suggest that an 
effective worm containment can require a reaction time 
of well under sixty seconds [23]. More concretely, con- 
sider that in the time it took to read this section, the Slam- 
mer worm had contacted well over a billion distinct In- 
ternet hosts. 

This paper investigates the challenges in addressing 
this problem and describes a prototype system, called 
Earlybird, that can automatically detect and contain new 
worms on the network using precise signatures. Our ap- 
proach, which we call content sifting, is based on two 
observations: first, that some portion of the content in ex- 
isting worms 1s invariant — typically the code exploiting a 
latent host vulnerability — and second, that the spreading 
dynamics of a worm is atypical of Internet applications. 
Simply stated, it is rare to observe the same string re- 
curring within packets sent from many sources to many 
destinations. By sifting through network traffic for con- 
tent strings that are both frequently repeated and widely 
dispersed, we can automatically identify new worms and 
their precise signatures. 

In our prototype system, we have developed approxi- 
mate versions of this algorithm that are amenable to high- 
speed implementation. In live experiments on a portion 
of the UCSD campus network, we have deployed Early- 
bird and demonstrated that it can automatically extract 
the signature for all known active womms (e.g. CodeRed, 
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Slammer). Moreover, during our experiments Earlybird 
detected and extracted a signature for the Blaster, My- 
Doom and Kibuv.B worms - significantly before they 
had been publicly disclosed and hours or days before any 
public detection signatures were distributed. Finally, in 
our testing over a period of eight months, we have ex- 
perienced relatively few false positives and exceptions 
are typically due to structural properties of a few popu- 
lar protocols (SPAM via SMTP and NetBIOS) that recur 
consistently and can be procedurally “white-listed”’. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
In Section 2 we survey the field of worm research that 
we have built upon and describe how it motivates our 
work. Section 3 describes how we define worm behav- 
ior. Section 4 outlines a naive approach to detecting such 
behaviors, followed by a concrete description of practi- 
cal content sifting algorithms in Section 5. Section 6 
describes the implementation of the Earlybird prototype 
and an analysis of our live experiments using it. We de- 
scribe limitations and extensions in Section 7. Finally, 
in Section 8 we summarize our findings and conclude. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Worms are simply small programs. They spread by ex- 
ploiting a latent software vulnerability in some popular 
network service — such as email, Web or terminal access 
— seizing control of program execution and then sending 
a copy of themselves to other susceptible hosts. 

While the potential threat posed by network worms 
has a long past — originating with fictional accounts 
in Gerrold’s “When Harlie was One” and Brunner’s 
“Shockwave Rider” — it is only recently that this threat 
has enjoyed significant research attention. Fred Co- 
hen first lay the theoretical foundations for understand- 
ing computer viruses in 1984 [4, 5], and the Internet 
worm of 1988 demonstrated that self-replication via a 
network could dramatically amplify the virulence of such 
pathogens [33, 39]. However, the analysis and under- 
standing of network worms did not advance substantially 
until the CodeRed outbreak of 2001. In this section, we 
attempt to summarize the contemporary research litera- 
ture — especially in its relation to our own work. 

The first research papers in the “modem worm era” 
focused on characterizations and analyses of particu- 
lar worm outbreaks. For example, Moore et al. pub- 
lished one of the first empirical analyses of the CodeRed 
worm’s growth, based on unsolicited scans passively ob- 
served on an unused network [22]. Further, the authors 
estimated the operational “repair” rate by actively prob- 
ing a subsample of the 360,000 infected sites over time. 
They found that, despite unprecedented media coverage, 
the repair rate during the initial outbreak averaged under 
2 percent per day. This reinforces our belief that fully 
automated intervention is necessary to effectively man- 
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age worm outbreaks. Staniford et al.’s landmark paper 
anticipated the development of far faster worms and ex- 
trapolated their growth analytically [42] — foreshadow- 
ing the release of the Slammer worm in 2002. Moore 
et al. subsequently analyzed the Slammer outbreak and 
estimated that almost all of the Internet address space 
was scanned by the worm in under 10 minutes — limited 
only by bandwidth constraints at the infected sites [21]. 
This experience also motivates the need for fast and au- 
tomated reaction times. Finally, based on these results, 
Moore et al. analyzed the engineering requirements for 
reactive defenses — exploring the tradeoffs between reac- 
tion time, deployment and the granularity of containment 
mechanisms (signature based vs. IP address based) [23]. 
Two of their key findings motivate our work. 

First, they demonstrated that signature-based methods 
can be an order of magnitude more effective than simply 
quarantining infected hosts piecemeal. The rough intu- 
ition for this is simple: if a worm can compromise a new 
host with an average latency of x seconds, then an ad- 
dress based quarantine can must react more quickly than 
x seconds to prevent the worm from spreading. By con- 
trast, a signature based system can, in principle, halt all 
subsequent spreading once a signature is identified. The 
second important result was their derivation, via simula- 
tion, of “benchmarks” for how quickly such signatures 
must be generated to offer effective containment. Slow- 
spreading worms, such as CodeRed can be effectively 
contained if signatures are generated within 60 minutes, 
while containing high-speed worms, such as Slammer, 
may require signature generation in well under 5 minutes 
— perhaps as little as 60 seconds. Our principal contribu- 
tion is demonstrating practical mechanisms for achieving 
this requirement. 

In the remainder of this section we examine existing 
techniques for detecting worm outbreaks, characteriz- 
ing worms and proposed countermeasures for mitigating 
worm spread. 


2.1 Worm Detection 


Three current classes of methods are used for detecting 
new worms: scan detection, honeypots, and behavioral 
techniques at end hosts. We consider each of these in 
tum. 

Worms spread by selecting susceptible target hosts, in- 
fecting them over the network, and then repeating this 
process in a distributed recursive fashion. Many existing 
worms, excepting email viruses, will select targets using 
a random process. For instance, CodeRed selected target 
IP addresses uniformly from the entire address space. As 
a result, a worm may will be highly unusual in the num- 
ber, frequency and distribution of addresses that it scans. 
This can be leveraged to detect worms in several ways. 

To monitor random scanning worms from a global per- 


spective, one approach is to use network telescopes — 
passive network monitors that observe large ranges of 
unused, yet routable, address space [25, 22, 26]. Under 
the assumption that worms will select target victims at 
random, anew worm will scan a given network telescope 
with a probability directly proportional to the worm’s 
scan rate and the network telescope’s “size”; that is, the 
number of IP addresses monitored. Consequently, large 
network telescopes will be able to detect fast spreading 
worms of this type fairly quickly. At the enterprise level, 
Staniford provides a comprehensive analysis of the fac- 
tors impacting the ability of a network monitor to suc- 
cessfully detect and quarantine infected hosts in an on- 
line fashion [41]. 

However, there are two key limitations to the scan de- 
tection approach. First, it is not well suited to worms 
which spread in a non-random fashion, such as e-mail 
viruses Or worms spread via instant messenger or peer- 
to-peer applications. Such worms generate a target list 
from address books or buddy lists at the victim and there- 
fore spread topologically — according to the implicit rela- 
tionship graph between individuals. Consequently, they 
do not exhibit anomalous scanning patterns and will not 
be detected as a consequence. The second drawback is 
that scan detection can only provide the IP address of 
infected sites, not a signature identifying their behavior. 
Consequently, defenses based on scan detection must be 
an order of magnitude faster than those based on signa- 
ture extraction [23]. 

A different approach to worm detection is demon- 
strated by Honeypots. First introduced to the commu- 
nity via Cliff Stoll’s book, “The Cuckoo’s Egg”, and Bill 
Cheswick’s paper “An Evening with Berferd’’, honeypots 
are simply monitored idle hosts with untreated vulner- 
abilities. Any outside interaction with the host is, by 
definition, unsolicited and any malicious actions can be 
observed directly. Consequently, any unsolicited out- 
bound traffic generated by a honeypot represents unde- 
niable evidence of an intrusion and possibly a worm in- 
fection. Moreover, since the honeypot host is directly 
controlled, malicious code can be differentiated from the 
default configuration. In this manner, the “body” of a 
worm can be isolated and then analyzed to extract a sig- 
nature. This approach is commonly used for acquiring 
worm instances for manual analysis [18]. There are two 
principal drawbacks to honeypots: they require a signifi- 
cant amount of slow manual analysis and they depend on 
the honeypot being quickly infected by a new worm. 

Finally, a technique that has found increasing traction 
in the commercial world (e.g. via recently acquired star- 
tups, Okena and Entracept) is host-based behavioral de- 
tection. Such systems dynamically analyze the patterns 
of system calls for anomalous activity [31, 28, 3] indicat- 
ing code injection or propagation. For example, attempts 


to send a packet from the same buffer containing a re- 
ceived packet is often indicative of suspicious activity. 
While behavioral techniques are able to leverage large 
amounts of detailed context about application and sys- 
tem behavior, they can be expensive to manage and de- 
ploy ubiquitously. Moreover, end-host systems can, by 
definition, only detect an attack against a single host and 
not infer the presence of a large-scale outbreak. Clearly, 
from a management, cost and reuse standpoint, it is ideal 
to detect and block new attacks in the network. That 
said, end-host approaches offer a level of sensitivity that 
is difficult to match in the network and can be a useful 
complement — particularly for detecting potential slow 
or stealthy worms that do not leave a significant imprint 
on the network. 


2.2 Characterization 


Characterization is the process of analyzing and identify- 
ing anew worm or exploit, so that targeted defenses may 
be deployed. 

One approach is to create a priori vulnerability sig- 
natures that match known exploitable vulnerabilities in 
deployed software [44, 45]. For example, a vulnerability 
signature for the Slammer worm might match all UDP 
traffic on port 1434 that is longer than 100 bytes. By 
searching for such traffic, either in the network or on 
the host, a new worm exploiting the same vulnerability 
will be revealed. This is very similar to traditional in- 
trusion detection systems (IDS), such as Snort [1] and 
Bro [29], which compare traffic content to databases of 
strings used in known attacks. This general approach has 
the advantage that it can deployed before the outbreak of 
a new worm and therefore can offer an added measure 
of defense. However, this sort of proactive characteriza- 
tion can only be applied to vulnerabilities that are already 
well-known and well-characterized manually. Further, 
the tradeoff between vulnerability signature specificity, 
complexity and false positives remains an open question. 
Wang et al’s Shield, is by far the best-known vulnera- 
bility blocking system and it focuses on an end-host im- 
plementation precisely to better manage some of these 
tradeoffs [44]. We do not consider this approach further 
in this paper, but we believe it can be a valuable com- 
plement to the automated signature extraction alternative 
we explore. 

The earliest automation for signature extraction is due 
to Kephartand Amold [15]. Their system, used commer- 
cially by IBM, allows viruses to infect known “decoy” 
programs in a controlled environment, extracts the in- 
fected (1.e., modified) regions of the decoys and then uses 
a variety of heuristics to identify invariant code strings 
across infection instances. Among this set of candidates 
an “optimal” signature is determined by estimating the 
false positive probability against a measured corpus of 
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n-grams found in normal computer programs. This ap- 
proach is extremely powerful, but assumes the presence 
of a known instance of a virus and a controlled environ- 
ment to monitor. 


The former limitation is partially addressed by the 
Honeycomb system of Kreibich and Crowcroft [17]. 
Honeycomb is a host-based intrusion detection system 
that automatically generates signatures by looking for 
longest common subsequences among sets of strings 
found in message exchanges. This basic procedure is 
similar to our own, but there are also important structural 
and algorithmic differences between our two approaches, 
the most important of which is scale. Honeycomb is de- 
signed for a host-based context with orders of magni- 
tude less processing required. To put this in context, our 
Earlybird system currently processes more traffic in one 
second than the prototype Honeycomb observed in 24 
hours. However, one clear advantage offered by the host 
context is its natural imperviousness to network evasion 
techniques [30]. We discuss this issue fUrther in Sec- 
tion 7. 


Finally, over the last two years of Earlybird’s devel- 
opment [34, 35, 37], the clearest parallels can be drawn 
to Kim and Karp’s contemporaneously-developed Auto- 
graph system [16]. Like Earlybird, Autograph also uses 
network-level data to infer worm signatures and both 
systems employ Rabin fingerprints to index counters of 
content substrings and use white-lists to set aside well- 
known false positives. However, there are several im- 
portant differences as well. First, Autograph relies on 
a prefiltering step that identifies flows with suspicious 
scanning activity (particularly the number of unsuccess- 
ful TCP connection attempts) before calculating content 
prevalence. By contrast, Earlybird measures the preva- 
lence of all content entering the network and only then 
considers the addressing activity. This difference means 
that Autograph cannot detect large classes of worms that 
Earlybird can — including almost all e-mail bome worms, 
such as MyDoom, UDP-based worms such as Slammer, 
spoofed source worms, or worms carried via IM or P2P 
clients. Second, Autograph has extensive support for 
distributed deployments — involving active cooperation 
between multiple sensors. By contrast, Earlybird has 
focused almost entirely on the algorithmics required to 
support a robust and scalable wire-speed implementation 
in a single sensor and only supports distribution through 
a centralized aggregator. Third, Earlybird is an on-line 
system that has been in near-production use for eight 
months and handles over 200 megabits of live traffic, 
while, as described, Autograph is an off-line system that 
has only been evaluated using traces. Finally, there are 
many differences in the details of the algorithms used 
(e.g. Autograph breaks content into non-overlapping 
variable-length chunks while Earlybird manages over- 
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lapping fixed-length content strings over each byte off- 
set) although it is not currently clear what the impact of 
these differences is. 


2.3 Containment 


Containment refers to the mechanism used to slow or 
stop the spread of an active worm. There are three 
containment mechanisms in use today: host quarantine, 
string-matching and connection throttling. Host quaran- 
tine is simply the act of preventing an infected host from 
communicating with other hosts — typically implemented 
via IP-level access control lists on routers or firewalls. 
String-matching containment — typified by signature- 
based network intrusion prevention syst ems (NIPS) — 
matches network traffic against particular strings, or sig- 
natures, of known worms and can then drop associated 
packets. To enable high-bandwidth deployments, sev- 
eral hardware vendors are now producing high-speed 
string matching and regular expression checking chips 
for worm and virus filtering. Lockwood et al. describe 
an FPGA-based research prototype programmed for this 
application [19]. Finally, a different strategy, proposed 
by Twycross and Williamson [43], is to proactively limit 
the rate of all outgoing connections made by a machine 
and thereby slow — but not stop — the spread of any worm. 
Their approach was proposed in a host context, but there 
is no reason such connection throttling cannot be applied 
at the network level as well. 

In this paper, we assume the availability of string- 
matching containment (perhaps in concert with throt- 
tling) and our Earlybird prototype generates signatures 
for a Snort in-line intrusion detection system — blocking 
all packets containing discovered worm signatures. 


3 Defining Worm Behavior 

Network worms, due to their distinct purpose, tend to be- 
have quite differently from the popular client-server and 
peer-to-peer applications deployed on today’s networks. 
In this section we explore these key behaviors in more 
detail and how they can be exploited to detect and char- 
acterize network worms. 


3.1 Content invariance 

In all existing worms of which we are aware, some or 
all of the worm program is invariant across every copy. 
Typically, the entire worm program is identical across 
every host it infects. However, some worms make use 
of limited polymorphism — by encrypting each worm in- 
stance independently and/or randomizing filler text. In 
these cases, much of the worm body is variable, but key 
portions are still invariant (e.g., the decryption routine). 
For the purposes of this paper, we assume that a worm 
has some amount of invariant content or has relatively 
few variants. We discuss violations of this assumption in 
Section 7. 


3.2 Content prevalence 

Since worms are designed foremost to spread, the invari- 
ant portion of a worm’s content will appear frequently 
on the network as it spreads or attempts to spread. Con- 
versely, content which is not prevalent will not represent 
the invariant portion of a worm and therefore is not a 
useful candidate for constructing signatures. 


3.3. Address dispersion 


For the same reasons, the number of distinct hosts in- 
fected by a worm will grow over time. Consequently, 
packets containing a live worm will tend to reflect a vari- 
ety of different source and destination addresses. More- 
over, during a major outbreak, the number of such ad- 
dresses can grow extremely quickly. Finally, it is reason- 
able to expect that the distribution of these addresses will 
be far more uniform than typical network traffic which 
can have significant clustering [9].! In this paper we only 
take advantage of the first of these three observations, but 
we believe there is potential value in considering all of 
them. 


4 Finding worm signatures 


From these assumptions, we can conclude that network 
worms must generate significant traffic to spread and that 
this traffic will contain common substrings and will be 
directed between a variety of different sources and desti- 
nations. While it is not yet clear that this characterization 
is exclusively caused by worms, for now we will assume 
that identifying this traffic pattern is sufficient for detect- 
ing worms. We examine the issue of false positives later 
in the paper. In principle, detecting this traffic pattern 
is relatively straightforward. Figure | shows an ideal- 
ized algorithm that achieves this goal. For each network 
packet, the content is extracted and all substrings pro- 
cessed. Each substring is indexed into a prevalence table 
that increments a count field for a given substring each 
time it is found. In effect, this table implements a his- 
togram of all observed substrings. To maintain a count of 
unique source and destination addresses, each table entry 
also maintains two lists, containing IP addresses, that are 
searched and potentially updated each time a substring 
count Is incremented. Sorting this table on the substring 
count and the size of the address lists will produce the set 
of likely worm traffic. Better still, the table entries meet- 
ing this worm behavior criteria are exactly those contain- 
ing the invariant substrings of the worm. /t is these sub- 
strings that can be used as signatures to filter the worm 
out of legitimate network traffic. 

We call this approach content sifting because it effec- 
tively implements a high-pass filter on the contents of 
network traffic. Network content which is not prevalent 


LAs described earlier, the presence of “dark” IP addresses can also 
provide qualitatively strong evidence of worm-like behavior. 


ProcessTraffic(payload.sreiP.dstlP) 
omrevalence[piayload]++ 
nsert(srclP.dispersion|[ payload |.sources) 
Insert(dstIP.dispersion|payload].dests) 
if (ptevaldicel pa vidll> BrauatensaT 
and size(dispersion[payload|.sources)> SrcDispTh 
and size(dispersion| payload|.dests)> DstDispT h) 
if (payload in knownSignatures) 
return 
endif 
Insert(payload,knownSignatures) 
NewSignatureAlamn(payload) 
12 endif 
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Figure 1: The idealized content sifting algorithm detects all 
packet contents that are seenoften enough and arecoming from 
enough sources and going to enough destinations. The value of 
the detection thresholds and the time window over which each 
table is used are both parameters of the algorithm. 

Stage 1 





All Large? + 





Figure 2: Multi-stage Filters. A piece of content is hashed us- 
ing hash function f! into a Stage 1 table, /2 into a Stage 2 table, 
etc and each table entry contains a counter that is incremented. 
lf al/ the hashed counters are above the prevalence threshold, 
then the content string is saved for address dispersion measure- 
ments. In previous work we have shown that the probability of 
an approximation error decreases exponentially with the number 
of stages and censequently is extremely small in practice (10]. 


or not widely dispersed is sifted out, leaving only the 
worm-like content. However, while content sifting can 
correctly identify worm signatures, the basic algorithm 
we have described 1s far too inefficient to be practical. In 
the next section we describe algorithms for approximat- 
ing correctness in exchange for efficiency and practical- 


ity. 


5 Practical Content Sifting 


For automated signature extraction to scale to high-speed 
links, the algorithms must have small processing require- 
ments (ideally well-suited to parallelization), and small 
memory requirements. Finally, to allow arbitrary de- 
ployment strategies, the algorithm should not depend 
on having a symmetric vantage point in the network. 
To satisfy these requirements, we now describe scalable 
and accurate algorithms for estimating content preva- 
lence and address dispersion, and techniques for man- 
aging CPU overload through smooth tradeoffs between 
detection time and overhead. For simplicity, in this sec- 
tion we describe our algorithms at packet (and not flow) 
granularity. 


5.1 Estimating content prevalence 

Identifying common content involves finding the packet 
payloads that appear at least x times among the NV pack- 
ets sent during a given interval. However, a table indexed 
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by payload can quickly consume huge amounts of mem- 
ory. For example, on a fully loaded 1 Gbps link, this 
naive approach could generate a 1 GByte table in less 
than 10 seconds. Memory consumption can be reduced 
considerably by indexing the table using a fixed size hash 
of the packet payload instead of the full payload. After 
a certain hash value has repeated x _—i1 ‘times, the next 
packet with this hash is reported. In the absence of colli- 
sions, the associated content will have appeared exactly 
x times. By selecting a hash function with suitably large 
range (e.g., 32 or 64 bits) the collision probability can be 
minimized. Assuming a 16 byte hash table entry and an 
average packet size of 500 bytes, this algorithm would 
take over 4 minutes to generate the same 1 GByte table. 

Memory efficiency can be improved further by observ- 
ing that identifying prevalent content 1s isomorphic to 
the well-studied problem of identifying high-bandwidth 
flows, frequently called “heavy hitters” [13, 10]. By 
modifying the definition of “flow” to reflect content fin- 
gerprints instead of the (srcip, dstip, srcport, dstport, 
protocol) tuple used for flow analysis, heavy-hitter ap- 
proximation algorithms can be used to find prevalent 
content using comparatively small amounts of memory. 

Our prototype uses multi-stage filters with conserva- 
tive update to dramatically reduce the memory footprint 
of the problem (see Figure 2 fora general description and 
[13, 10] for a thorough analysis). While simple, we be- 
lieve this notion of using a content signature as a “flow 
identifier” on which to maintain counters is a powerful 
technique.” 

An important modification is to append the destina- 
tion port and protocol to the content before hashing. 
Since worms typically target a particular service (they 
are designed to exploit a vulnerability in that service) 
this will not impact the ability to track worm traffic, but 
can effectively exclude large amounts of prevalent con- 
tent not generated by worms (i.e., potential false posi- 
tives).> For example, if two users on the same network 
both download the Yahoo home page they will receive 
many packets with identical payloads. However, traffic 
sent from the Web server will be directed to a so-called 
“ephemeral” port selected by each client. Since these 
ports are selected independently, adding them to the hash 
input will generally differentiate these different clients 
even when the content being carried is identical. 

So far, we have only discussed content at the whole 


Weare not the first to use hashing techniques to analyze the content 
makeup of network traffic. Snoeren et al. and Duffield et al. both use 
hashing to match packet observations across a network [38, 7], and 
both Spring et al. and Muthitacharoen et al. use Rabin fingerprints for 
compressing content sent over a network [40, 27]. 

3Note that it is possible forthis assumption to be violated under un- 
usual circumstances. In particular, the Witty worm exploited promis- 
cuous network devices and only required a fixed source port to exploit 
its vulnerability — the destination port was random [6]. Catching this 
wonm required us to maintain an additional matching table in which the 
source port is appended to the hash output instead. 
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packet granularity. While this is sufficient for detect- 
ing most existing womms, it is easy to envision worms 
for which the invariant content is a string smaller than a 
single packet or for which the invariant content occurs 
at different offsets in each instance. However, detecting 
common strings of at least a minimum length is compu- 
tationally complex. Instead we address the related — yet 
far easier — problem of detecting repeating strings with a 
small fixed length @. As with full packet contents, stor- 
ing individual substrings can require exorbitant memory 
and computational resources. Instead, we use a method 
similar to the one proposed by Manber for findiny simi- 
lar files in a large file system [20]. We compute a variant 
of Rabin fingerprints for all possible substrings of a cer- 
tain length [32]. As these fingerprints are polynomials 
they can be computed incrementally while retaining the 
property that two equal substrings will generate the same 
fingerprint, no matter where they are in a packet. 

However, each packet with a payload of s bytes has 
s (+1 strings of length @, so the memory references 
used per packet is still substantially greater than that con- 
sumed by a single per-packet hash. In Section 5.3, we 
describe a technique called value sampling to consider- 
ably reduce memory references. 


5.2 Estimating address dispersion 


While content prevalence is the key metric for identify- 
ing potential worm signatures, address dispersion is crit- 
ical for avoiding false positives among this set. With- 
out this additional test a system could not distinguish be- 
tween a worm and a piece of content that frequently oc- 
curs between two computers — for example a mail client 
sending the same user name repeatedly as it checks for 
new mail on the mail server regularly. 

To quantify address dispersion one must count the dis- 
tinct source IP addresses and destination IP addresses as- 
sociated with each piece of content suspected of being 
generated by a worm (note that this is different from the 
previous content prevalence problem which only requires 
estimating the repetitions of each distinct string). While 
one couldsimply count source-destination address pairs, 
counting the source and destination addresses indepen- 
dently allows finer distinctions to be made. For example, 
mail messages sent to a popular mailing list are associ- 
ated with many source-destination address pairs, but with 
only two sources — the mail server of the original sender 
of the message and the mail server running the list. 

While it is possible to count IP addresses exactly us- 
ing a simple list or hash table, more efficient solutions 
are needed if there are many pieces of content suspected 
of being generated by worms. Our solution is to trade 
off some precision in these counters for dramatic reduc- 
tions in memory requirements. Our first approach was 
to appropriate the direct bitmap data structure originally 


developed for approximate flow counting [46, 11]. Each 
content source is hashed to a bitmap, the corresponding 
bit is set, and an alarm is raised when the number of bits 
set exceeds a threshold. For example, if the dispersion 
threshold JT’ is 30, the source address is hashed into a 
bitmap of 32 bits and an alarm is raised if the number 
of bits set crosses 20 (the value 20 is calculated analyti- 
cally to account for hash collisions). This approach has 
minimal memory requirements, but in exchange it loses 
the ability to estimate the actual values of each counter 
— important for measuring the rate of infection or priori- 
tizing alerts. While other techniques such as probabilis- 
tic counting [12] and multiresolution bitmaps [11] can 
provide accurate counts they require significantly more 
memory. For example a multiresolution bitmap requires 
512 bits to count to 1 million. 

Instead, we have invented a counting algorithm that 
leverages the fact that address dispersion continuously 
increases during an outbreak. Using this observation we 
devise a new, compact data structure, called a_ scaled 
bitmap, that accurately estimates address dispersion us- 
ing five times less memory than existing algorithms. 

The scaled bitmap achieves this reduction by subsam- 
pling the range of the hash space. For example, to count 
up to 64 sources using 32 bits, one might hash sources 
into a space from 0 to 63 yet only set bits for values 
that hash between O and 31 — thus ignoring half of the 
sources. At the end of a fixed measurement interval, this 
subsampling is adjusted by scaling the resulting count to 
estimate the true count (a factor of two in the previous ex- 
ample). Generalizing, we track a continuously increasing 
count by simply increasing this scaling factor whenever 
the bitmap is filled. For example the next configuration 
of the bitmap might map one quarter of the hash space 
to a 32 bit bitmap and scale the resulting count by four. 
This allows the storage of the bitmap to remain constant 
across an enormous range of counts. 

However, once the bitmap is scaled to a new configu- 
ration, the addresses that were active throughout the pre- 
vious configuration are lost and adjusting for this bias 
directly can lead to double counting. To minimize these 
errors, the final scaled bitmap algorithm, shown in Fig- 
ure 3, uses multiple bitmaps (nwmbmps = 3 in this ex- 
ample) each mapped to progressively smaller and smaller 
portions of the hash space. To calculate the count, the 
estimated number of sources hashing to each bitmap are 
added, and then this sum is divided by the fraction of 
the hash space covered by all the bitmaps. When the 
bitmap covering the largest portion of the hash space 
has too many bits set to be accurate, it is advanced to 
the next configuration by recycling it: the bitmap is re- 
set and then mapped to the next slice of the hash space 
(Figure 4). Consequently, each bitmap covers half the 
hash space covered by its predecessor. The first bitmap, 


UpdateBitmap(IP) 

code = Hash(IP) 

level = CountLeadingZeroes(code) 

bitcode = FirstBits(code < < (level+!1 )) 

if (level > base and level < baset+numbmps) 
SetBit(biteade,bitntaps|level-base]) 
if (level == base and CountBitsSet(bitmaps[0]) == maz) 

NextConfiguration() 

endif 

endif 


ComputeEstimate(bitmaps,base) 

1 numIPs=0 

2 for i=0 tonumbmps-1 

3 numIPs=numIPs+b In(b/CountBitsNotSet(bitmaps[i])) 

4 endfor 

5 correction= 
2(goaHe 

6 return numIPs -2°25¢ /(1 


maz )) 
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Figure 3: A scaled bitmap uses numbmps bitmaps of size b 
bits each. The bitmaps cover progressively smaller portions of 
the hash space. When the bitmap covering the largest portion of 
the hash space gets too full to be accurate (the number of bits 
set reaches max), we advance to the next configuration by “recy- 
cling” the bitmap (See Figure 4). To compute an estimate of the 
number of distinct IP addresses, we multiply a estimate of the 
number of addresses that mapped to the bitmaps by the inverse 
of the fraction of the hash space covered by the bitmaps. A cor- 
rection is added to the result to account for the IP addresses that 
were active in earlier configurations, while the current bitmaps 
were not in use at their present levels. 


the one covering the largest portion of the hash space, 
is the most important in computing the estimate, but the 
other bitmaps provide “memory” for counts that are still 
small and serve to minimize the previously mentioned 
biases. Consequently, not much correction is needed 
when these bitmaps become the most important. For- 
mally, we can prove that the maximum ratio between the 
bias of the algorithm and the number of active addresses 
is 2) (pues 1) [36]. 

Overall, this new technique allows us to count sources 
and destinations quite accurately using only 3 bitmaps 
with roughly 5 times less memory than previously known 
techniques [12, 11]. This is critical for practical scaling 
because it reduces the system’s sensitivity to the effec- 
tiveness of the low-pass filter provided by the content 
prevalence test. 


5.3 CPU scaling 


Using multistage filters to detect content prevalence and 
scaled bitmaps to estimate address dispersion decreases 
memory usage and limits the amount of processing. 
However, each payload string still requires significant 
processing. In our prototype implementation (detailed 
in Section 6), the CPU can easily manage processing 
each packet payload as a single string, but when apply- 
ing Rabin fingerprints, the processing of every substring 
of length @ can overload the CPU during high traffic 
load. For example, a packet with 1,000 bytes of pay- 
load and G = 40, requires processing 960 Rabin fin- 
gerprints. While computing the Rabin fingerprints them- 
selves incurs overhead, it is the three order of magnitude 
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base=0 


Before recycling 





——— Hash space 


After recycling base=1 








Hash space = 


Figure 4: When the bitmap covering the largest portion of the 
hash space fills up, it is recycled. The bitmap is cleared and it 
is mapped to the largest uncovered portion of the hash space 
which is half the size of the portion covered by the bitmap right- 
most before recycling. Recycling increments the variable base 
(see Figure 3) by one. 


increase in the number of content sifting operations that 
exceeds the capacity of our current CPU. While a faster 
CPU might solve this problem for a given traffic profile, 
the possibility of traffic surges and denial-of-service at- 
tacks on a sensor produce the same problem again. We 
believe that a security device should not fail in these cir- 
cumstances but instead smoothly scale back functionality 
to match capacity — still performing the same functions 
but perhaps with reduced fidelity or responsiveness. 

The obvious approach to address this problem is via 
dynamic sampling. However, randomly sampling which 
substrings to process could cause us to miss a large frac- 
tion of the occurrences of each substring and thus delay 
the generation of a worm’s signature. Instead, we use 
value sampling [20] and select only those substrings for 
which the fingerprint matches a certain pattem (e.g. the 
last 6 bits of the fingerprint are 0). Consequently, the al- 
gorithm will systematically ignore some substrings, but 
track all occurrences of others. However, if a worm con- 
tains even a single tracked substring, it will be detected 
as promptly as without the sampling. For example, if f 
is the fraction of the tracked substrings (e.g. f = 1/64 
if we track the substrings whose Rabin fingerprint ends 
on 6 Os), then the probability of detecting a worm with a 
signature of length x is Dtrack(@) =1 e fae Y): 

Since Rabin fingerprint are randomly distributed 
themselves, the probability of tracking a worm substring 
of length @ is f. Thus, the probability of missing the 
worm is Pmiss(G) =1  f. The probability of not track- 
ing the worm is the probability of not tracking any of 
its substrings. If the worm signature has length z, it has 
x (+1 substrings of length @. Assuming that no sub- 
string of length ( repeats in the signature, the probability 
of not tracking the worm is Pmiss(x) = (1 f)? Sts 
e J(t 8+1), For example with f = 1/64 and @ = 40, 
the probability of tracking a worm with a signature of 
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Figure 5: Content Sifting Algorithm as used in EarlyBird. 


100 bytes is 55%, but for a worm with a signature of 200 
bytes it increases to 92%, and for 400 bytes to 99.64%. 
The sampling value f represents a tradeoff between 
processing and the probability of missing a worm; pro- 
cessing decreases linearly with f and the length of the in- 
variant content required increases linearly with f. Note 
that all current worms have had invariant content of at 
least 400 bytes, for which the probability of false nega- 
tives is at most 0.36%. Our user-space software imple- 
mentation requires f = 1/64 to keep up with roughly 
200Mbps of traffic on a Gigabit Ethernet interface. Fi- 
nally, since the parameters of the Rabin fingerprint algo- 
rithm p and M are not known, the worm writer cannot 
determine which strings will not be sampled in advance. 


5.4 Putting it together 


Figure 5 depicts the content sifting algorithm imple- 
mented in the EarlyBird prototype. As each packet ar- 
rives, its content (or substrings of its content) is hashed 
and appended with the protocol identifier and destination 
port to produce a content hash code. In our implemen- 
tation, we use a 32-bit Cyclic Redundancy Check (CRC) 
as a packet hash and 40-byte Rabin fingerprints for sub- 
string hashes. Each Rabin fingerprint is subsampled with 
f = 1/64. The resulting hash codes are used to index 
the address dispersion table. If an entry already exists 
(the content has been determined to be prevalent) then 
the address dispersion table entries for source and desti- 
nation IP addresses (implemented as scaled bitmaps) are 
updated. If the source and destination counts exceed the 
dispersion threshold, then the content string is reported. 
If the content hash is not found in the dispersion ta- 
ble, it is indexed into the content prevalence table. In 
our implementation, we use four independent hash func- 
tions of the content hash to create 4 indexes into four 
counter arrays. Using the conservative update optimiza- 
tion, only the smallest among the four counters is incre- 
mented [10]. If all four counters are greater than the 
prevalence threshold, then a new entry is made in the ad- 


dress dispersion table — with high probability, the content 
has appeared frequently enough to be a candidate worm 
signature. Pseudocode for the main loop of the Early Bird 
system is shown in Figure 5. 


ProcessPacket() 
1 InitializelncrementalHash(payload,payloadLength,dstPort) 
2 while (currentHash=GetNextHash()) 
if (currentADEntry=ADEntryMap.Find(currentHash)) 
UpdateADEntry(currentADEntry,srcIP,dstIP,packetTime) 
if ( (currentADEntry.srcCount > SrcDispTh) 
and (currentADEntry.dstCount > Dst DispTh) ) 
ReportAnomalousADEntry(currentADEntry,packet) 
endif 
else 
if ( Msflncrement(currentHash) > PravalenceT h) 
newADEntry=InitializeA DEntry(srcIP,dstIP,packetTime) 
ADEntryMap.Insert(currentHash,newADEntry) 
endif 
endif 
14 endwhile 
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Figure 6: The EarlyBird loop performed on every packet.When 
the prevalence threshold is exceeded, dispersion counting is 
done by creating an ADentry. ADentry contains the source and 
destination bitmaps and the scale factors required for the scaled 
bitmap implementation. 

The content prevalence table sees the most activity 
in the system and serves as a high-pass filter for fre- 
quent content. The multi-stage filter data structure is 
cleared on a regular interval (60 seconds in our imple- 
mentation). By contrast, the address prevalence table has 
typically fewer values — only those strings exceeding the 
prevalence threshold — and can be garbage collected over 
longer time scales (even hours). 

Each of these mechanisms can be implemented at high 
speeds in either software or hardware, with relatively 
modest memory requirements as we quantify in the next 
section. Moreover, our approach makes no assumptions 
about the point of deployment, whether at the endpoint, 
edge, or core. However the optimal parameters settings 
may depend on the point of deployments. In Section 6 
we empirically explore the parameter settings used by 
our EarlyBird prototype. 


6 Experience 

Based on the content sifting algorithm just described, we 
have built a prototype system which has been in use on 
the UCSD campus for over eight months. In this sec- 
tion, we describe our overall system design, the imple- 
mentation and experimental environment, our initial ex- 
periments exploring the parameter space of the content 
sifting algorithm, our evaluation of false positives and 
false negatives, and our preliminary results in finding live 
worms at our site. 


6.1 System design 

The EarlyBird system consists of two major components: 
Sensors and an Aggregator. Each sensor sifts through 
traffic on configurable address space “zones” of responsi- 
bility and reports anomalous signatures. The aggregator 
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Figure 7: Ascreenshot of the main screen of the EarlyBird user 

interface. Each zone is labeled by a prefix and shows the cur- 

rent anomalies (worms), and prevalence/dispersion parameters 

which can be changed by the user. More detailed screens show 

celle’ counts for each anomaly, as shown for Sasser in Figure 
2. 


coordinates real-time updates from the sensors, coalesces 
related signatures, activates any network-level or host- 
level blocking services and 1s responsible for administra- 
tive reporting and control. Our implementation 1s written 
in C and the aggregator also uses the MySq] database to 
log all events, the popular rrd-tools library for graphical 
reporting, and PHP scripting for administrative control. 
A screenshot of the main screen of the EarlyBird user 
interface showing zones and a summary of the current 
system activity is shown in Figure 7. 

Finally, in order to automatically block outbreaks, the 
EarlyBird system automatically generates and deploys 
precise content-based signatures formatted for the Snort- 
inline intrusion prevention system [1]. A sample such 
signature for Kibvu.B is shown below. 


drop tcp $HOME_NET any -> $EXTERNAL_NET 5000 
(msq2"2Z712067784 Fri, May 14) 0325100 2004"; 

revil; content :"|'90 90 90 90..4d SE e3 77 90 

SOUS SOO Er 6s 6490 SOO OO! SO. a) 


6.2 Implementation and environment 

The current prototype Earlybird sensor executes on a 
1.6Ghz AMD Opteron 242 1U server configured with 
a standard Linux 2.6 kemel. The server is equipped 
with two Broadcom Gigabit copper network interfaces 
for data capture. The EarlyBird sensor itself is a single- 
threaded application which executes at user-level and 
captures packets using the popular libpcap library. The 
system is roughly 5000 lines of code (not including ex- 
ternal libraries) with the bulk of the code dedicated to 
self-monitoring for the purpose of this paper. The scal- 
able implementation itself is a much smaller fraction of 
this code base. In its present untuned form, EarlyBird 
sifts though over 1TB of traffic per day and is able to 
keep up with over 200Mbps of continuous traffic when 
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using Rabin fingerprints with a value sampling probabil- 
ity of 1 /64 (and at even higher speeds using whole packet 
CRCs). 

The experiments in the remainder of this paper are 
based on data collected from a Cisco Catalyst router con- 
figured to mirror all in-bound and out-bound traffic to 
our sensor (Earlybird currently makes no distinction be- 
tween incoming and outgoing packets). The router man- 
ages traffic to and from roughly 5000 hosts, primarily 
clients, as well as all traffic to and from a few dedicated 
campus servers for DNS, SMTP/POP/IMAP, NFS, etc. 
The measured links experience a sustained traffic rate of 
roughly 100Mbps, with bursts of up to SOOMbps. 


6.3 Parameter tuning 


The key parameters used by our algorithm are the con- 
tent prevalence threshold (currently 3), the address dis- 
persion threshold (currently 30 sources and 30 destina- 
tions), and the time to garbage collect address dispersion 
table entries (currently several hours). We now describe 
the rationale behind these initial choices. 

Content prevalence threshold: Figure 8 shows the 
distribution of signature repetitions on a trace for differ- 
ent hash functions. For example, using a 60 second mea- 
surement interval and a whole packet CRC, over 97 per- 
cent of all signatures repeat two or fewer times and 94.5 
percent are only observed once. Using a finer grained- 
content hash or a longer measurement interval increases 
these numbers even further. However, to a first approxi- 
mation, all reasonable values of these parameters reveal 
that very few signatures ever repeat more than 3 times. 
Recall that the principal benefit provided by the con- 
tent prevalence table is to remove from consideration the 
enormous number of substrings which appear rarely and 
therefore are not possible worm signature candidates. We 
have repeated these experiments on several datasets at 
differing times and observed the same pattern. Conse- 
quently, for the remainder of this paper we use a preva- 
lence threshold of 3. 

Address dispersion threshold: Once a signature has 
passed the prevalence threshold it is still unlikely that it 
represents a worm. Figure 9 shows the number of distinct 
signatures found, as a function of time, for different ad- 
dress dispersion thresholds. For example, after 10 min- 
utes there are over 1000 signatures (note the log scale) 
with a low dispersion threshold of 2 — meaning that the 
same string has been observed in packets with two dif- 
ferent source IP addresses and two different destination 
IP addresses. However, as the dispersion threshold is in- 
creased, the number of such strings decreases dramati- 
cally. By the time a threshold of 30 is reached, there are 
only 5 or 6 prevalent strings meeting the dispersion crite- 
ria and the increase in this number is very slow over time. 
In this particular trace, two of these strings represent live 
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Figure 8: Cumulative distribution function of content signatures 
for different hash functions. This CDF is computed from the set 
of repetitions found in each measurement interval over a period 
of 10 minutes. Note that the y axis is artificially truncated to show 
more detail. 
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Figure 9: Number of distinct signatures detected over time for 
different address dispersion thresholds. 


worms and the others are benign but consistently reoc- 
curring strings that are post-filtered by a whitelist. 


Note that there is an inherent tradeoff between the 
speed of detecting a new worm and the likelihood of a 
false positive. By using a lower dispersion threshold one 
can respond to a worm more quickly, but it is increas- 
ingly likely that many such signatures will be benign. 
For example, we find that the Slammer worm signature 
is detected within one second with an address dispersion 
threshold of 2, yet takes up to 5 seconds to discover us- 
ing the more conservative threshold of 30. At the same 
time there are two orders of magnitude more signatures 
that will be reported with the lowest dispersion threshold 
— most of which will likely be false positives. 


Garbage collection: The final key parameter of our 
algorithm is the elapsed time before an entry in the ad- 
dress dispersion table is garbage collected. The impact 
of this setting is shown in Figure 10. When the timeout 
is set to 100 seconds, then almost 60 percent of all sig- 
natures are garbage collected before a subsequent update 
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Figure 10: Log-scale cumulative distribution function of the 


maximum time period between updates for entries in the address 
dispersion table. 


occurs — possibly preventing the signature from meeting 
the dispersion threshold and being reported. However, 
by a timeout of 1000 seconds, this number is reduced to 
roughly 20 percent of signatures. However, since the to- 
tal number of signatures in the address dispersion table is 
always fairly small (roughly 25,000) we can comfortably 
maintain a timeout of several hours. 


6.4 Performance 


In Section 5 we described mechanisms such as multi- 
stage filters to reduce memory, and mechanisms such as 
value sampling to reduce CPU time. In this section, we 
briefly evaluate the performance of our prototype Early- 
Bird sensor in terms of processing time and memory. 

Processing Time: To measure overhead, we instru- 
mented the interface of each component to count elapsed 
CPU cycles. Because these counters are measured on a 
live system with varying packet sizes, and some func- 
tions (e.g., computing the Rabin hash) depend on packet 
size, we report the average and standard deviation over 
several million packets. 

The top of Table 1 shows the overhead (in microsec- 
onds) incurred by each individual component of the 
EarlyBird algorithm as shown in Figure 6. The most sig- 
nificant operations are the initial Rabin fingerprint, ac- 
cessing the multistage filter and creating a new Address 
Dispersion Table entry (dominated by the cost of malloc 
in this implementation). The Rabin algorithm is highly 
optimized based on Manber’s original code (as modified 
by Neil Spring), and incrementally amounts to a multiply 
and a mask (AND) operation. It seems difficult to opti- 
mize this particular hash function further in software, but 
it would be easy to implement in hardware. Similarly, 
a hardware implementation of multistage filters can use 
parallel memories to reduce the lookup time in propor- 
tion to the number of filter stages. 

The bottom of Table 1 shows the overall processing 
time (in microseconds) taken by EarlyBird to process a 
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Table |: This table shows overhead (in microseconds) incurred 
by each of the individual operations performed on a packet. The 
mean and standard deviation are computed over a 10 minute in- 
terval (25 million Packets). This table represents raw overheads 
betore sampling. Using 1 in 64 value sampling, the effective 
mean per byte processing time reduces to 0.042 microseconds. 


packet. Without the use of value sampling, on an average 
it takes approximately 0.44 microseconds to parse the 
packet header and compute the first hash from the packet 
payload. Additionally for each byte in the packet pay- 
load EarlyBird adds an additional processing overhead of 
0.409 microseconds on average. Utilizing (1 in 64) value 
sampling, as described in Section 5, brings down the av- 
erage per-byte time to under 0.042 microseconds. This 
equates to 0.005 microseconds per bit, or a 200 Mbps 
line rate. We confirmed this by also examining the packet 
drop rate and comparing the output packet rate of the 
router, and the input packet rate seen by the system: at 
a sampling rate of 1 in 64 there are almost no dropped 
packets during 200Mbps load, but at smaller sampling 
rates there were significant numbers of dropped packets 
for equivalent input. In hardware, given the same value 
sampling rate, assuming that multiplies can be pipelined, 
and that the multistage filter memories and address dis- 
persion tables operate in parallel, there is no reason why 
the algorithm should not scale with memory speeds even 
up to 40 Gbps. 


Memory Consumption: The major memory hog is 
the content prevalence table, implemented using multi- 
stage filters with 4 stages, with each stage containing 
524288 bins, and where each bin is 8 bits, for a total of 
2MB. While this number of bins may appear to be large, 
recall that we are using a small prevalence threshold, and 
the amount of memory is still dramatically smaller than 
what would be required to index all content substrings. 


The other major component of memory usage is the 
Address Dispersion Table which, in our experience, has 
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between 5K and 25K entries of 28 bytes each. All 25,000 
of the Address Dispersion table entries combined uti- 
lize well under a Megabyte of memory. The other com- 
ponents use a negligible amount of memory. Thus the 
core EarlyBird function currently consumes less than 4 
Mbytes of memory. If the content prevalence thresh- 
old was made higher (as could be done in deployments 
nearer the core of the network), the memory needs of 
the multistage filters and address dispersion tables will 
go down dramatically, allowing potential on-chip imple- 
mentations; current FPGAs allow 1 Mbyte of on-chip 
SRAM, and custom chips allow up to 32 Mbytes. 


6.5 Trace-based verification 


In this subsection, we report on experimental results for 
false positives and false negatives. While a key feature of 
our system is that it runs on /ive network traffic, for these 
experiments we replayed a captured trace in real-time to 
support comparisons across runs. We report on some of 
our live experience in the next subsection. 

False Positives: Any worm detection device must 
contend with false positives. Figure 11 shows the preva- 
lence of different signatures over time that meet the dis- 
persion threshold of 10 (we set the threshold in this ex- 
periment lower than the current parameter setting of 30 
used in our live system to produce more signatures), 
while the signatures themselves are listed in Table 2. 
The two most active signatures belong to the Slammer 
and Opaserv worms, followed by a pervasive string on 
TCP port 445 used for distributed port scanning, and the 
Blaster worm. The remaining signatures fall into two cat- 
egories: those that are likely worms or distributed scans 
(likely, due to the high degree of such traffic sent to these 
ports from outside the LAN) and a few strings that repre- 
sent true false positives and arise from particular protocol 
Structures. 

Over longer live runs we have found two principal 
sources of false positives: common protocol headers and 
unsolicited bulk email (SPAM). In the former category, 
over 99 percent of all false positives result from distinct 
SMTP header strings or HTTP user-agent or content-type 
strings. We have observed over 2000 of these combina- 
tions in practice, all of which are easily whitelisted pro- 
cedurally via a protocol parser. It is critical to do so how- 
ever, since automatically blocking or rate-limiting even a 
significant subset of HTTP traffic could have disastrous 
consequences. The other principal source of false posi- 
tives are SPAM e-mails which can exceed address disper- 
sion thresholds due to the use of distributed mailers and 
mail relays. While these are far more difficult to whilelist 
since many e-mail viruses also propagate via TCP port 
25, the effect of their interdiction is far more benign as 
well. Moreover, false positives arising from SPAM are 
bursty in practice since they coincide with a mass mail- 
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Figure 11: Count of worm-like signatures as a function of time. 
This graph uses a content prevalence threshold of 3 and an ad- 


dress dispersion threshold of 10 (i.e. d > 10 and s > 10). 

ing cycle. Consequently, even without additional policy, 
countermeasures for such traffic tends to automatically 
self-limit. 

We have also seen a few false positives that simply 
reflected unique aspects of a few popular protocol imple- 
mentations. For example, the most common signatures 
in our data (not shown above) are strings of all zeros 
and all ones in base64 encoding (caused by a popular 
mail reader’s text encoding) and we exclude these from 
consideration statically. Similarly, the HEADER-TCP- 
CLOSE signature show above, is a string “tcp-close, dur- 
ing connect” that is included in TCP RST packets sent 
by the MAC OS X operating system. The system itself 
is sufficiently common that the address dispersion and 
content prevalence criteria are met. However, there are 
sufficiently few of these, even over extended periods of 
analysis, that a handful of static whitelist entries have 
been sufficient to remove them. 

Finally, over long traces we have observed one source 
of false positives that defies easy analysis. In particu- 
lar, popular files distributed by the BitTorrent peer-to- 
peer system can satisfy the content prevalence and ad- 
dress dispersion criteria during their peak periods of pop- 
ularity. This does not seem to happen in practice with 
other peer-to-peer systems that rely on whole-file down- 
load, but BitTorrent’s file striping creates a many-to- 
many download profile that mimics that of a worm. 

In general, all of our false positives appear consistently 
across multiple trials over different time periods. This 
leads us to believe that most are relatively stable and re- 
flect a small number of pathologies. Consequently, in 
live use we excluded such signatures in a small “white 
list” which is used to post-filter signature reports. 

False negatives: Since our experiments have been 
run in an uncontrolled environment it is not possible to 
quantitatively demonstrate the absence of false negatives. 
However, a strong qualitative indication is that Earlybird 
running live detected every worm outbreak reported on 


Label | Sources 
SLAMMER UDP/1434 | 3328 


COPASERV-WORM | UDP/I37_| 180 | 21083. 





Table 2: Summary signatures reported using an address dis- 
persion threshold of 10. 


public security mailing lists (including BugTraq, Full- 
Disclosure, and snort-signatures) during our period of 
operation. We also checked for false negatives by com- 
paring the trace we used against a Snort rulebase includ- 
ing over 340 worm and worm-related signatures aggre- 
gated from the official Snort distribution as well as the 
snort-signatures mailing list. We found no false nega- 
tives via this method, although the Snort system alerted 
on a number of instances that were not worms. 


6.6 Inter-packet signatures 


As described, the content-sifting algorithm used in 
EarlyBird does not keep any per-flow state and can there- 
fore only generate content signatures that are fully con- 
tained within a single packet. Thus an attacker might 
evade detection by splitting an invariant string into 
pieces one byte smaller than 6 — one per packet. 

We have extended the content sifting algorithm to de- 
tect such simple evasions at the cost of per flow state 
management. While there are many approaches to flow 
reassembly, our initial design point is one that trades 
the fully general reassembly for reduced overhead by 
exploiting Earlybird’s use of incremental fingerprints. 
Thus, for each flow we maintain a circular buffer con- 
taining the last 40 bytes, as well as the Rabin fingerprint 
for this string and some book-keeping state for managing 
flow expiration. Using this data we are able to continue 
the signature matching process from each packet to its 
successor (in fact the computation cost is reduced as a re- 
sult, since the expensive per-packet Rabin fingerprint 1s 
only necessary for the first packet in a flow). Currently, 
we manage flows first-come first-served via a flow cache, 
although it is easy to bias this allocation to favor sources 
exhibiting abnormal activity such as port-scanning or ac- 
cessing unused address space [34, 35, 37, 24]. It should 
be clear that a sophisticated worm or virus which sub- 
verts the host operating system will be able to reorder 
or arbitrarily delay packets in a way that evades this ap- 
proach. We describe the challenges of more complex 


evasions in Section 7. We briefly evaluated the perfor- 
mance impact of this extension and found that using a 
flow cache of 131072 elements (7MB in total) the aver- 
age cost for processing the first packet of a flow is in- 
creased by 0.227 microseconds and the average per-byte 
cost 1s increased by 0.042 (absolute numbers and associ- 
ated standard deviations are reported in Table 1). 


6.7 Live experience with EarlyBird 


In addition to the worms described above, Earlybird has 
also detected precise signatures for variants of CodeRed, 
the MyDoom mail worm and most recently for the 
Sasser, and Kibvu.B worm. In the case of new worms 
such as Kibvu.B and MyDoom, Earlybird reported signa- 
tures long before there were public reports of the worm’s 
spread — let alone signatures available — and we were able 
to use these signatures to assist our network operations 
staff in tracking down infected hosts. 

While we have experience with all recent worms, we 
limit ourselves to describing our experience with two re- 
cent outbreaks, Sasser and Kibvu.B. 

Sasser: We detected Sasser on the morning of Sat- 
urday May Ist, 2004. Though we cannot claim to be the 
first ones to detect Sasser, we certanly did detect it before 
signatures were made available by the various anti-virus 
vendors. Part of the reason for us not detecting Sasser 
earlier is because all inbound traffic destined to port 445 
is dropped at the upstream router and thus we could only 
use strictly internal traffic to make an identification. Fig- 
ure 12 shows a screenshot of the live EarlyBird system 
tracking the rate in growth of infected Sasser hosts and 
their attempts to infect others in the UCSD network. 

Kibvu.B: Kibvu.B is a recent worm that Earlybird de- 
tected on Friday May 14th, 2003 at 3:08AM PDT. In con- 
trast to other outbreaks, Kibvu.B was extremely subdued 
(perhaps because it targeted a two year old vulnerabil- 
ity that was less prevalent in the host population). In the 
40 minute window following our first recorded instance 
of the worm, there were a total of 37 infection attempts 
to 30 unique destinations, allowing us to trigger based 
on our 30-30 dispersion threshold. The Kibvu.B experi- 
ence suggests that simply utilizing content prevalence as 
a metric as in [16] may not be sufficient; address disper- 
sion 1s essential. We have provided a signature for this 
worm in section 6.1. 


7 Limitations and Extensions 


While we have been highly successful with our prototype 
system, we recognize a number of limitations, potential 
challenges and problems facing those building a com- 
plete worm defense system. In this section we discuss 
these and discuss current extensions that we are adding 
to our system to address these issues. 
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Figure 12: A detailed screen showing EarlyBird's capture of 
the Sasser outbreak. The anomaly is labeled 6042387755325 
because at the time of discovery the anomaly was not named. 
The top of the screen-shot shows the signature and the num- 
ber of sources and destinations. The middle of the screen shot 
shows a time-series plot of the packets containing the signature 
over roughly 2 days. The bottom of the screen shot shows a 
time-series plot of unique destinations (top curve) and unique 
sources (bottom curve) with the content. The destinations are 
much larger because the same sources are attempting to infect 
a large number of destinations. 


7.1 Variant content 


If content sifting were to be widely deployed this could 
create an incentive for worm wniters to design worms 
with little or no invariant content. For example, poly- 
morphic viruses encrypt their content in each generation 
and so-called “metamorphic viruses” have even demon- 
strated the ability to mutate their entire instruction se- 
quence with semantically equivalent, but textually dis- 
tinct, code. This is an extremely challenging prob- 
lem that is currently addressed by antivirus vendors us- 
ing controlled emulation [2] and procedural signatures. 
While many of these subterfuges are trivially detectable 
(e.g. since polymorphic decryption code may be itself 
invariant), and others can detected by modifying our con- 
tent sifting approach to identify textually “similar” con- 
tent — in the limit this threat is a fundamental one. As part 
of future work we are investigating hybrid pattern match- 
ing approaches that quickly separate non-code strings 
(identifiable by unavoidable terminating instruction se- 
quences) from potential exploits — and focus complex 
analysis only on those sequences which pose a threat. 


Other problems are presented by compression. While 
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existing self-encoding viruses maintain an invariant de- 
coding routine, a worm author might choose to reuse 
a common code sequence (e.g., such as one used for a 
popular self-decompressing executable format, like ZIP 
executables). Using this string as a worm signature 
could produce many false positives for content using the 
same sequence. Finally, several vulnerabilities have been 
found in popular implementations of encrypted session 
protocols such as ssh and SSL. Worms exploiting such 
vulnerabilities can opportunistically make use of the per- 
session encryption offered by these services. As a re- 
sult, content-oriented traffic analysis, like that described 
in this paper, would be impossible. The same problem is 
posed by widespread deployment of end-to-end IPSEC 
and virtual private networks (VPNs). This problem ap- 
pears to be fundamental. Indeed if such deployments 
become widespread much of the current security mar- 
ket (especially including current intrusion detection sys- 
tems) will have to be rethought. 


7.2 Network evasion 


Just as attackers may attempt to evade content sifting al- 
gorithms by creating metamorphic worms, they may also 
attempt to evade our monitor throu gh traditional IDS eva- 
sion techniques [30]. While we discussed the problem 
of flow reassembly earlier, a sophisticated attacker might 
send overlapping IP fragments or TCP segments to cre- 
ate a network-level polymorphism. To address this issue 
requires traffic normalization, in which datagrams are re- 
assembled in a single consistent fashion [14]. However, 
in its full generality, this approach requires far more per- 
flow state and per-packet computation than mere flow re- 
assembly and therefore may not scale well without fur- 
ther performance-enhancing techniques. An alternative 
we are considering is to simply filter such obviously odd- 
ball packets — at the cost of some impact on sites which 
actually depend on non-standard TCP segmentation or IP 
fragmentation implementations. 

Finally, incidental network evasion may occur if the 
assumptions underlying the address dispersion threshold 
are violated. For example, if a worm requires only a sin- 
gle packet for transmission then the attacker could spoof 
the source address so all packets appear to originate from 
the same source. While such evasions are easy to detect, 
it is requires special purpose code outside the general 
content sifting framework. 


7.3 Extensions 


In addition to the potential challenges posed by malicious 
actors, there are a number of additional improvements 
that could be made to our system even in the current 
environment. For example, while we have experienced 
that given parameter settings appear to provide consis- 
tent results on our link across time, our settings were 


themselves based on measurement and experimentation. 
We believe they are sensitive to the number of live hosts 
interdicted by the monitor, but exactly how remains an 
open question. In the next generation of our system, 
we plan to use techniques similar to [10] to “autotune” 
EarlyBird’s content sifting parameters for a given envi- 
ronment. 

Finally, while most worms to date have sought to max- 
imize their growth over time, it is important to address 
the issue of slow worms as well. In our current proto- 
type, worms which are seen less frequently than every 
60 seconds have no hope of registering. One method 
to address this limitation within our system is to main- 
tain triggering data across multiple time scales. Alterna- 
tively, one might deploy a hybrid system, using Early- 
bird to intercept high-speed outbreaks worms and host- 
based intrusion detection or large-scale honeypots to de- 
tect slowly spreading pathogens. Indeed, even small de- 
tection probabilities can eliminate the stealthy advantage 
of slow worms and thus the incentive for deploying them. 


7.4 Containment 


Our current system reports the suspected worm signa- 
tures, but can be configured to generate Snort signatures 
in a few seconds which can then be blocked by an online 
Snort deployment. We have been doing so on a small 
scale on a laboratory switch, and the system has blocked 
worm traffic based on the signatures we feed the blocker. 
Unfortunately, the policy for applying such a contain- 
ment strategy can be quite complex. For example, since 
there is an inherent tradeoff between detection speed and 
false positives, as we discussed earlier, one reasonable 
policy is to temporarily rate-limit traffic matching signa- 
tures with only moderate address dispersion. If the sig- 
nature is a false positive then it likely will never reach 
a higher level of dispersion and the rate-limit can be re- 
pealed. If it is a worm, then this conservative reaction 
will slow its spread and once its dispersion increases to a 
higher level the system can decide to drop all packets car- 
rying the signature. However, this is just one such policy 
option and the question deserves additional attention. 

Moreover, automated containment also provokes the 
issue of attackers purposely trying to trigger a worm de- 
fense — thereby causing denial-of-service on legitimate 
traffic also carrying the string. Thus, a clear area of re- 
search for us is to develop efficient mechanisms for com- 
paring signatures with existing traffic corpus’ — to un- 
derstand the impact of filtering such traffic before we do 
so. However, even this approach may fall short against 
a sophisticated attacker with prior knowledge of an un- 
released document. In this scenario an attacker might 
coerce Earlybird into blocking the documents release by 
simulating a worm containing substrings unique only to 
the unreleased document. 


7.5 Coordination 


One of the key benefits of signature extraction 1s that a 
given signature can be shared. This provides a “network 
effect” because the more deployments are made of a sys- 
tem such as ours, the more value there is to all deploy- 
ments because of sharing. This sharing in tum can re- 
duce response times, since the first site to discover a new 
worm signature can share it immediately. A more ag- 
gressive possibility is to add this detection capability to 
core routers which can then spread the signatures to edge 
networks. The issue of coordination brings up substan- 
tial questions related to trust, validation and policy that 
will require additional research attention to address. 


$8 Conclusions 


New worm outbreaks routinely compromise hundreds 
of thousands of hosts and despite the enormous recov- 
ery costs incurred for past worms, we have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the degree of restraint demonstrated 
by worm authors. Thus the need for an adequate defense 
against future worm episodes is self-evident. 

In this paper, we have described an approach for real- 
time detection of unknown worms and automated extrac- 
tion of unique content signatures. Our content sifting al- 
gorithm efficiently analyses network traffic for prevalent 
and widely dispersed content strings — behavioral cues of 
worm activity. We have demonstrated that content sifting 
can be implemented with moderate memory and com- 
putational requirements and our untuned software-based 
prototype has been able to process over 200Mbps of live 
traffic. While the security field is inherently an “arms 
race’, we believe that systems based on content sifting 
significantly raise the bar for worm authors. To wit, in 
our experience Earlybird has been able to detect and ex- 
tract signatures for all contemporary worms and has also 
demonstrated that it can extract signatures for new, pre- 
viously unknown, worms. 

While we believe that EarlyBird can be a useful sys- 
tem in itself, we believe that the underlying method 
(maintaining state keyed by content signatures) may gen- 
eralize to address a number of other interesting research 
problems. For example, we have found that slight mod- 
ifications to Earlybird are able to detect large amounts 
of unsolicited bulk e-mail (SPAM) based on the same 
general principles as worm detection. Similarly, mass- 
intrusion attempts can also be revealed by this approach, 
as can denial-of-service attacks and peer-to-peer system 
activity. 

Finally, the EarlyBird system demonstrates the fea- 
sibility of sophisticated wire-speed network security. 
While many industrial systems have only recently an- 
nounced signature detection at Gigabit speeds, our ex- 
perience with Earlybird suggests that signature learning 
at Gigabit speeds is equally viable. This leads us to hope 
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that other components of network security may also per- 
mit wire-speed implementation and allow security func- 
tions to be integrated — as a standard part of routers and 
switches — into the very heart of the network. 
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Abstract 


Operator mistakes are a significant source of unavailabil- 
ity in modem Intemet services. In this paper, we first 
characterize these mistakes by performing an extensive 
set of experiments using human operators and a realis- 
tic three-tier auction service. The mistakes we observed 
range from software misconfiguration, to fault misdiag- 
nosis, to incorrect software restarts. We next propose 
to validate operator actions before they are made visi- 
ble to the rest of the system. We demonstrate how to 
accomplish this task via the creation of a validation envi- 
ronment that is an extension of the online system, where 
components can be validated using real workloads before 
they are migrated into the running service. We show that 
our prototype validation system can detect 66% of the 
operator mistakes that we have observed. 


1 Introduction 


Online services, such as search engines, e-mail, work- 
group calendars, and music juke-boxes are rapidly be- 
coming the supporting infrastructure for numerous users’ 
work and leisure. Increasingly, these services are com- 
prised of complex conglomerates of distributed hardware 
and software components, including front-end devices, 
numerous kinds of application packages, authenticators, 
loggers, databases, and storage servers. 

Ensuring high availability for these services is a chal- 
lenging task. First, frequent hardware and software up- 
grades keep these systems constantly evolving. Second, 
this evolution and the complexity of the services imply 
a large number of unforeseen interactions. Third, com- 
ponent failure is a common occurrence, since these ser- 
vices are typically based on commodity components for 
fast deployment and low cost. Given these factors, it 
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is not surprising that service failures occur frequently 
[12, 19, 20]. 

In this paper, we characterize and alleviate one sig- 
nificant source of service failures, namely operator mis- 
takes, in the context of cluster-based Intemet services. 
Several studies have shown that the percentage of ser- 
vice failures attributable to operator mistakes has been 
increasing over the last decade [12, 17, 20]. A recent 
study of three commercial services showed that opera- 
tor mistakes were responsible for 19-36% of the failures, 
and, for two of the services, were the dominant source of 
failures and the largest contributor to time to repair [19]. 
An older study of Tandem systems also found that oper- 
ator mistakes were a dominant reason for outages [11]. 

Our work begins with a set of live operator experi- 
ments that explore the nature of operator mistakes and 
their impact on the availability of a three-tier auction ser- 
vice [21]. In each experiment, an operator must either 
perform a scheduled maintenance task or a diagnose- 
and-repair task. The first category encompasses tasks 
such as upgrading software, upgrading hardware, and 
adding or removing system components. The second cat- 
egory encompasses experiments during which we inject 
a fault into the service and ask the operator to discover 
and fix the problem. 

The operator experiments do not seek to cover all pos- 
sible operator tasks or to achieve a complete statistical 
characterization of operator behavior. Rather, our goal is 
to characterize some of the mistakes that can occur dur- 
ing common operator tasks, and to gather detailed traces 
of operator actions that can be used to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of techniques designed to either prevent or to 
mitigate the impact of operator mistakes. We are contin- 
uing our experiments to cover a wider range of operator 
tasks and to collect a larger sampling of behaviors. 

So far, we have performed 43 experiments with 21 
volunteer operators with a wide variety of skill levels. 
Our results show a total of 42 mistakes, ranging from 
software configuration, to fault misdiagnosis, to soft- 
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ware restart mistakes. Configuration mistakes of differ- 
ent types were the most common with 24 occurrences, 
but incorrect software restarts were also common with 
14 occurrences. A large number of mistakes (19) led to 
a degradation in service throughput. 

Given the large number of mistakes the operators 
made, we next propose that services should validate op- 
erator actions before exposing their effects to clients. 
The key idea is to check the correctness of operator ac- 
tions in a validation environment that is an extension of 
the online system. In particular, the components under 
validation, called masked components, should be sub- 
jected to realistic (or even live) workloads. Critically, 
their configurations should not have to be modified when 
transitioning from validation to live operation. 

To demonstrate our approach and evaluate its efficacy, 
we have implemented a prototype validation framework 
and modified two applications, a cooperative Web server 
and our three-tier auction service, to work within the 
framework. Our prototype currently includes two vali- 
dation techniques, trace-based and replica- based valida- 
tion. Trace-based validation involves periodically col- 
lecting traces of live requests and replaying the trace for 
validation. Replica-based validation involves designat- 
ing each masked component as a “mirror” of a live com- 
ponent. All requests sent to the live components are then 
duplicated and also sent to the mirrored, masked compo- 
nent. Results from the masked components are compared 
against those produced by the live component. 

We evaluate the effectiveness of our validation ap- 
proach by running a wide range of experiments with our 
prototype: (1) microbenchmarks that isolate its perfor- 
mance overhead; (2) experiments with human operators; 
(3) experiments with mistake traces; and (4) mistake- 
injection experiments. From the microbenchmarks, we 
find that the overhead of validation is acceptable in most 
cases. From the other experiments, we find that our pro- 
totype is easy to use in practice, and that the combination 
of trace and replica-based validation is effective in catch- 
ing a majority of the mistakes we have seen. In particu- 
lar, using detailed traces of operator mistakes, we show 
that our prototype would have detected 28 out of the 42 
mistakes observed in our operator experiments. 

In summary, we make two main contnbutions: 


e We present detailed data on operator behavior dur- 
ing a large set of live experiments with a realistic 
service. Traces of all our experiments are avail- 
able from http://vivo.cs.rutgers.edu/. 
This contribution is especially important given that 
actual data on operator mistakes in Intemet services 
is not publicly available, due to commercial and pri- 
vacy considerations. We also analyze and catego- 
rize the reasons behind the mistakes in detail. 
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e We design and implement a prototype validation 
framework that includes a realistic validation en- 
vironment for dealing with operator mistakes. We 
demonstrate the benefits of the prototype through an 
extensive set of experiments, including experiments 
with actual operators. 


We conclude that operators make mistakes even in 
fairly simple tasks (and with plenty of detailed informa- 
tion about the service and the task itself). We conjecture 
that these mistakes are mostly a result of the complex 
nature of modern Intemet services. In fact, a large frac- 
tion of the mistakes cause problems in the interaction be- 
tween the service components in the actual processing of 
client requests, suggesting that the realism derived from 
hosting the validation environment in the online system 
itself 1s critical. Given our experience with the prototype, 
we also conclude that validation should be useful for real 
commercial services, as it is indeed capable of detecting 
several types of operator mistakes. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
The next section describes the related work. Section 
3 describes our operator experiments and their results. 
Section 4 describes the details of our validation approach 
and prototype implementation, and compares our ap- 
proach with offline testing and undo in the context of the 
mistakes we observed. Section 5 presents the results of 
our validation experiments. Finally, Section 6 concludes 
the paper. 


2 Related Work 


Only a few papers have addressed operator mistakes in 
Internet services. The work of Oppenheimer et al. [19] 
considered the universe of failures observed by three 
commercial services. With respect to operators, they 
broadly categorized their mistakes, described a few ex- 
ample mistakes, and suggested some avenues for dealing 
with them. Here, we extend their work by describing all 
of the mistakes we observed in detail and by designing 
and implementing a prototype infrastructure that can de- 
tect a majority of the mistakes. 

Brown and Patterson [6] have proposed “undo” as a 
way to rollback state changes when recovering from op- 
erator mistakes. Brown [5] has also performed experi- 
ments in which he exposed human operators to an imple- 
mentation of undo for an email service hosted by a single 
node. We extend his results by considering a more com- 
plex service hosted by a cluster. Furthermore, our vali- 
dation approach is orthogonal to undo in that we hide op- 
erator actions from the live service until they have been 
validated in a realistic validation environment. We dis- 
cuss undo further in Section 4.6. 


A more closely related technique is “offline testing” 
[3]. Our validation approach takes offline testing a step 
further by operating on components in a validation en- 
vironment that is an extension of the live service. This 
allows us to catch a larger number of mistakes, as we 
discuss in Section 4.6. 

The Microvisor work by Lowell et al. [16] isolates on- 
line and maintenance parts of a single node, while keep- 
ing the two environments identical. However, their work 
cannot be used to validate the interaction among compo- 
nents hosted on multiple nodes. 

Our trace-based validation is similar in flavor to vari- 
ous fault diagnosis approaches [2, 10] that maintain sta- 
tistical models of “normal” component behavior and dy- 
namically inspect the service execution for deviations 
from this behavior. These approaches typically focus on 
the data flow behavior across the systems components, 
whereas our trace-based validation inspects the actual re- 
sponses coming from components and can do so at var- 
ious semantic levels. We also use replica-based valida- 
tion, which compares the responses directly to those of 
“correct” live components. 

Replication-based validation has been used before to 
tolerate Byzantine failures and malicious attacks, e.g. 
[8, 9, 13]. In this context, replicas are a permanent part 
of the distributed system and validation is constantly per- 
formed through voting. In contrast, our approach focuses 
solely on dealing with operator mistakes, does not re- 
quire replicas and validation during normal service exe- 
cution, and thus can be simpler and less intrusive. 

Other orthogonal approaches to dealing with opera- 
tor mistakes or reducing operator intervention have been 
studied [1, 4, 14]. For example, Ajmani et al. [1] elimi- 
nate operator intervention in software upgrades, whereas 
Kiciman et al. [14] automate the construction of correct- 
ness constraints for checking software configurations. 


3 Operator Actions and Mistakes 


In this section, we analyze the maintenance and 
diagnose-and-repair experiments that we performed with 
human operators and our three-tier auction service. We 
start by describing the experimental setup, the actual ex- 
periments, and the operators who volunteered to partici- 
pate in our study. After that, we detail each experiment, 
highlighting the mistakes made by the operators. 


3.1 Experimental setup 


Our experimental testbed consists of an online auction 
service modeled after EBay. The service is organized 
into three tiers of servers: Web, application, and database 
tiers. We use two machines in the first tier running the 


Apache Web server (version 1.3.27), five machines run- 
ning the Tomcat servlet server (version 4.1.18) in the 
second tier and, in the third tier, one machine running 
the MySQL relational database (version 4.12). The Web 
server and application server machines are equipped with 
a 1.2 GHz Intel Celeron processor and 512 MB of RAM, 
whereas the database machine relies on a 1.9 GHz Pen- 
tium [IV with 1 GB of RAM. All machines run Linux 
with kernel 2.4.18-14. 

The service requests are received by the Web servers 
and may flow towards the second and third tiers. The 
replies flow through the same path in the reverse direc- 
tion. Each Web server keeps track of the requests it sends 
to the application servers. Each application server main- 
tains the soft state associated with the client sessions that 
it is currently serving. This state consists of the auctions 
of interest to the clients. All dynamic requests belong- 
ing to a session need to be processed by the same ap- 
plication server, thereby restricting load balancing. A 
heartbeat-based membership protocol is used to recon- 
figure the service when nodes become unavailable or are 
added to the cluster. 

A client emulator is used to exercise the service. The 
workload consists of a number of concurrent clients that 
repeatedly open sessions with the service. Each client is- 
sues a request, receives and parses the reply, “thinks” for 
a while, and follows a link contained in the reply. A user- 
defined Markov model determines which link to follow. 
During our experiments, the overall load imposed on the 
system is 200 requests/second, which is approximately 
35% of the service’s maximum achievable throughput. 
The code for the service and client emulator is publicly 
available from the DynaServer project [21] at Rice Uni- 
versity. 

Another important component of our experimental 
setup is a monitoring infrastructure that includes a shell 
that records and timestamps every single command (and 
the corresponding result) executed by the operator. The 
infrastructure also measures the system throughput on- 
the-fly, presenting it to the operator so that he/she can 
visually assess the impact of his/her actions on the sys- 
tem performance. 


3.2 Experiments with operators 


Our experiments can be categorized as either scheduled 
maintenance tasks or diagnose-and-repair tasks. Table 1 
summarizes the classes of experiments. 

Before having the operator interact with the system, 
we provide him/her with conceptual information on the 
system architecture, design, and interface. We convey 
this information verbally and through a graphical repre- 
sentation of the system which can be consulted at any 
time during an experiment. We also give the operator two 
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Task Category Subcategory 
Node addition 


Scheduled maintenance 


-Diagnose-and-repair 





Table 1: Categories of experiments. 


sets of written instructions: general directions concern- 
ing the system interface and specific instructions about 
the task the operator will be doing. The operator is al- 
lowed to refer to both sets during the experiment. 

A total of 21 people with varying skill levels volun- 
teered to act as operators 1n our experiments: 14 graduate 
students, 2 operations staff members, and 5 professional 
programmers. The students and staff are from our own 
department; one of the staff members is the system ad- 
ministrator for one of our large clusters, and the other is 
the database administrator of our department. Two of the 
programmers used to work as system administrators, and 
four of them currently work for the Ask Jeeves commer- 
cial search engine. 

To investigate the distribution of operator mistakes 
across different skill levels, we divide our operators into 
three categories: novice, intermediate, and expert. We 
deem the staff members and three of the professional 
programmers to be experts based on their experience in 
system administration. The remaining two programmers 
were Classified as intermediate. Finally, we asked the 
graduate students to complete a questionnaire designed 
to assess their operation experience. Based on their re- 
sponses, we ended up with five experts, five intermedi- 
ates, and eleven novices. In Section 3.9, we discuss the 
breakdown of mistakes across these operator categories. 

We gave the novice operators a “warm up” task involv- 
ing the addition of anew Web server to the system to give 
them the opportunity to understand the system configu- 
ration and tier-to-tier communication issues, as well as 
crystallize the information we had conveyed orally. For 
this task, we provided very detailed instructions. (In our 
study, we do not take the mistakes made in this warm up 
task into consideration.) 

All sets of instructions, the questionnaire, and the 
operator behavior data we collected are available at 
http://vivo.cs.rutgers.edu/. 


3.3. Maintenance task 1: 
add an application server 


In this experiment we ask the operator to add a Tom- 
cat server to the second tier. In a nutshell, the operator 
is supposed to copy the Tomcat binary distribution from 
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any machine in the second tier to the specified new ma- 
chine and configure it properly, so that it can exchange 
information with the database in the third tier. In ad- 
dition, it is necessary to correctly reconfigure and restart 
the Web servers for the newly added Tomcat server to ac- 
tually receive and process requests. The experimentis set 
up in such a way that the system has enough resources to 
handle the load imposed by the client emulator; hence, 
the new Tomcat server does not imply any increase in 
throughput. 

This experiment has been conducted with eight novice 
operators, four intermediates, and two experts, with an 
average time per run of one hour. Two of the operators 
were completely successful in that they did not make 
any configuration mistakes or affect the system’s abil- 
ity to service client requests more than what was strictly 
necessary. On the other hand, the other operators made 
mistakes with varying degrees of severity. The next few 
paragraphs discuss these mistakes. 


Apache misconfigured. This was the most common 
mistake. We recognized four different flavors of it, all of 
them affecting the system differently. In the least severe 
misconfiguration, three novice operators did not make 
all the needed modifications to the Apache configuration 
file. In particular, they added information about the new 
machine to the file, but forgot to add the machine’s name 
to the very last line of file, which specifies the Tomcat 
server names. As a result, even though Tomcat was cor- 
rectly started on the new machine, client requests were 
never forwarded to it. The operators who made this mis- 
take either did not spend any time looking at the Apache 
log files to make sure that the new Tomcat server was 
processing requests or they analyzed the wrong log files. 
Although this misconfiguration did not affect the system 
performance immediately, it introduced a latent error. 

Another flavor of Apache misconfiguration was more 
subtle and severe in terms of performance impact. One 
novice operator introduced a syntax error when editing 
the Apache configuration file that caused the module 
responsible for forwarding requests to the second tier 
(mod_jk) to crash. The outcome was the system’s in- 
ability to forward requests to the second tier. The opera- 
tor noticed the problem by looking desperately at our per- 
formance monitoring tool, but could not find the cause 
after 10 minutes trying to do so. At that point, he gave 
up and we told him what the problem was. 

One more mistake occurred when one expert and one 
novice modified the configuration file but left two iden- 
tical application server names. This also made mod_jk 
crash and led to a severe throughput drop: a decrease of 
about 50% when the mistake affected one of the Web 
servers, and about 90% when both Web servers were 
compromised. The operators who made this mistake 
were not able to correct the problem for 20 minutes on 


average. After this period, they decided not to continue 
and we showed them their mistakes. 

Finally, one intermediate operator forgot to modify the 
Apache configuration file altogether to reflect the addi- 
tion of the new application server. This mistake resulted 
in the inability of Apache to forward requests to the new 
application server. The operator was able to detect his 
mistake and fix the problem in 24 minutes. 


Apache incorrectly restarted. In this case, one interme- 
diate operator reconfigured one Apache distribution and 
launched the executable file from another (there were two 
Apache distributions installed on the first-tier machines). 
This mistake made the affected Web server become un- 
able to process any client requests. 


Bringing down both Web servers. In a few experi- 
ments, while reconfiguring Apache to take into account 
the new application server, two novice and three interme- 
diate operators unnecessarily shutdown both Web servers 
at the same time and, as a consequence, made the whole 
service unavailable. 


Tomcat incorrectly started. One novice and one ex- 
pert were unable to start Tomcat correctly. In particular, 
they forgot to obtain root privileges before starting Tom- 
cat. The expert operator started Tomcat multiple times 
without killing processes remaining from the previous 
launches. This scenario led to Tomcat silently dying. 
To make matters worse, since the heartbeat service — 
which is a separate process — was still running, the Web 
servers continued forwarding requests to a machine un- 
able to process them. The result was substantially de- 
graded throughput. The operators corrected this mistake 
in 22 minutes on average. 


3.4 Maintenance task 2: 
upgrade the database machine 


The purpose of this experiment is to migrate the MySQL 
database from a slow machine to a powerful one, which 
is equipped with more memory, a faster disk, and a faster 
CPU. (Note that we use the fast machine in all other ex- 
periments.) Because the database machine 1s the bottle- 
neck of our testbed and the system is saturated when the 
slow machine is used, the expected outcome of this ex- 
periment is higher service throughput. 

This experiment involves several steps: (1) compile 
and install MySQL on the new machine; (2) bring the 
whole service down; (3) dump the database tables from 
the old MySQL installation and copy them to the new 
machine; (4) configure MySQL properly by modifying 
the my.cnf file; (5) initialize MySQL and create an 
empty database; (6) import the dumped files into the 
empty database; (7) modify the relevant configuration 
files in all application servers so that Tomcat can forward 


requests to the new database machine; and (8) start up 
MySQL, all application servers, and Web servers. 

Four novices, two intermediates, and two experts per- 
formed this task; the average time per run was 2 hours 
and 20 minutes. We next detail the mistakes observed. 


No password set up for MySQL root user. One novice 
operator failed to assign a password to the MySQL root 
user, during MySQL configuration. This mistake led to 
a severe security vulnerability, allowing virtually anyone 
to execute any operation on the database. 


MySQL user not given necessary privileges. As part 
of the database migration, the operators need to ensure 
that the application servers are able to connect to the 
database and issue the appropriate requests. This in- 
volves reconfiguring Tomcat to forward requests to the 
new database machine and granting the proper privileges 
to the MySQL user that Tomcat uses to connect to the 
database. One novice and one expert did not grant the 
necessary privileges, preventing all application servers 
from establishing connections to the database. As a re- 
sult, all Tomcat threads eventually got blocked and the 
whole system became unavailable. The expert managed 
to detect and correct the problem in 45 minutes. The 
novice did not even try to identify the problem. 


Apache incorrectly restarted. One intermediate opera- 
tor launched Apache from the wrong distribution, while 
restarting the service. Again, this mistake caused the ser- 
vice to become completely unavailable. It took the oper- 
ator 10 minutes to detect and fix the mistake. 


Database installed on the wrong disk. The power- 
ful machine had two disks: a 15K RPM SCSI disk and 
a 7200 RPM IDE disk. Given that the database ma- 
chine was known to be the bottleneck of our system and 
database migration was needed so that the service could 
keep up with the load imposed by the emulated clients, 
the operators should not have hesitated to install MySQL 
on the faster SCSI disk. One novice operator installed 
the database on the slow disk, limiting the throughput 
that can be achieved by the service. The operator never 
realized his mistake. 


3.5 Maintenance task 3: 
upgrade one Web server 


In this experiment, the operators are required to upgrade 
Apache from version 1.3.27 to version 2.0.49 on one 
machine. In a nutshell, this involves downloading the 
Apache source code from the Web, compiling it, config- 
uring it properly, and integrating it into the service. 

Two intermediate and three expert operators partici- 
pated in this maintenance experiment. The average time 
per run was about 2 hours. We describe the observed 
mistakes next. 
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Apache misconfigured. Before spawning the Web 
server processes, Apache version 2.0.49 automatically 
invokes a syntax checker that analyzes the main configu- 
ration file to make sure that the server will not be started 
in the event of configuration syntax errors. This feature is 
extremely useful to avoid exposing operator mistakes to 
the live system. In our experiments, the syntax checker 
actually caught three configuration mistakes involving 
the use of directives no longer valid in the newer Apache 
version. However, as the checker is solely concerned 
with syntax, it did not catch some other configuration 
mistakes. One expert launched Apache without speci- 
fying in the main configuration file how Apache should 
map a given URL to a request for a Tomcat servlet. 
This misconfiguration led to the inability of the upgraded 
Apache to forward requests to the second tier, causing 
degraded throughput. The operator fixed this problem 
after 10 minutes of investigation. 

In addition, a latent error resulted from two other mis- 
configurations. Two experts and one intermediate config- 
ured the new Apache server to get the HTML files from 
the old Apache’s directory tree. A similar mistake was 
made with respect to the location of the heartbeat service 
program. The latent error would be activated if someone 
removed the files belonging to the old distribution. 

Yet another mistake occurred when one expert cor- 
rectly realized that the heartbeat program should be ex- 
ecuted from the new Apache’s directory tree, but incor- 
rectly specified the path for the program. In our setup, the 
heartbeat program is launched by Apache. Because of 
the wrong path, mod_jk crashed when the new Apache 
was started. This made the new server unable to pro- 
cess requests for dynamic content, resulting in through- 
put degradation. The operator was able to fix this prob- 
lem in 13 minutes. 


3.6 Diagnose-and-repair task 1: 
Web server misconfiguration and crash 


To observe the operator behavior resulting from latent 
errors that become activated, we performed experiments 
in which an Apache server misconfiguration and later 
crash are injected into the system. This sequence of 
events mimics an accidental misconfiguration or corrup- 
tion of the configuration file that is followed by the need 
to restart the server. 

In more detail, the system starts operating normally. 
At some point after the experiment has begun, we modify 
the configuration file pertaining to mod_jk in one of the 
Apache servers, so that a restart of the server will cause 
a segmentation fault. Later, we crash the same server to 
force the operator to restart it. As soon as the server is ab- 
normally terminated, the throughput decreases to half of 
its prior value. The operators’ task is to diagnose and fix 
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the problem, so that normal throughput can be regained. 

This experiment was presented to three novices, three 
intermediates, and two experts, and the average time per 
run was | hour and 20 minutes. Two operators were able 
to both understand the system’s malfunctioning and fix it 
in about 1 hourand 15 minutes. All operators — even the 
successful ones — made some mistakes, most of which 
aggravated the problem. All of the mistakes were caused 
by misdiagnosing the source of the service malfunction. 


Misdiagnosis. Due to misdiagnosis, operators of all 
categories unnecessarily modified configuration files all 
over the system, which, in one case, caused the through- 
put to drop to zero. The apparent reason for such be- 
havior was the fact that some operators were tempted 
to literally interpret the error messages appearing in the 
log files, instead of reasoning about what the real prob- 
lem was. In other words, when reading something like 
“Apache seems to be busy; you should increase the Max- 
Clients parameter...” in a log file, some operators per- 
formed the suggested action without further reasoning. 

We also noticed the mistake of starting the wrong 
Apache distribution (as previously discussed) made by 
one novice and one intermediate, severely degrading the 
throughput or making it drop to zero. A couple of opera- 
tors even suggested the replacement of hardware compo- 
nents, as a result of incorrectly diagnosing the problem 
as a disk or amemory fault. 


3.7 Diagnose-and-repair task 2: 
application server hang 


In this experiment, we inject another kind of fault: we 
force Tomcat to hang on three second-tier machines. The 
system is working perfectly until we perturb it. 

We conducted this experiment with two novices, one 
intermediate, and one expert operator. All operators were 
able to detect the fault and fix the problem after 1 hour 
and 30 minutes on average. However, we noticed some 
mistakes as discussed next. 


Tomcat incorrectly restarted. One novice operator 
restarted one of the two working servlet servers without 
root privileges, causing it to crash. This caused the ser- 
vice to lose yet another servlet server and the remaining 
one became overloaded. The operator was only able to 
detect the crashed Tomcat server 20 minutes later. 


Database unnecessarily restarted. While trying to di- 
agnose the problem, one novice operator unnecessarily 
restarted the database server. As the database machine 
is not replicated, bringing it down results in the system’s 
inability to process most requests. 


MySQL denied write privileges. One intermediate op- 
erator, while trying to diagnose the problem, decided to 
thoroughly verify the MySQL files. The operator in- 
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Figure 1: Operator mistakes and their impact. 


advertently write-protected the whole MySQL directory 
tree, leading to MySQL’s inability to write to the tables. 
This mistake did not cause any immediate effect because 
the files containing the tables had already been opened by 
the database server. However, this mistake led to a latent 
error that would arise if, for some reason, the database 
had to be restarted. 


3.8 Diagnose-and-repair task 3: 
disk fault in the database machine 


In this experiment, we use the Mendosus fault-injection 
and network-emulation tool [15] to force a disk timeout 
to occur periodically in the database machine. The time- 
outs are injected according to an exponential inter-arrival 
distribution with an average rate of 0.03 occurrences per 
second. Since the database is the bottleneck, the disk 
timeouts substantially decrease the service throughput. 

Four experts participated in this experiment. Of these 
four operators, three were unable to discover the problem 
after interacting with the system for 2 hours on average, 
and the otherone correctly diagnosed the fault in 34 min- 
utes. Throughout their interaction with the service, the 
unsuccessful operators made mistakes caused by misdi- 
agnosing the real root of the problem. 


Misdiagnosis. Two operators ended up diagnosing the 
fault as an “intermittent network problem” between the 
second and third tiers. Before the operators reached that 
conclusion, we had observed other incorrect diagnoses 
on their part such as DoS attack, Tomcat misconfigura- 
tion, and lack of communication between the first and 
second tiers. The other operator was suspicious of a 
MySQL misconfiguration and tried to adjust some pa- 
rameters of the database and subsequently restarted it. 
Under the influence of error messages reported in the 
log files, one operator changed, in two application server 
machines, the port which Tomcat was using to receive re- 
quests from Apache; as a result, the affected application 
servers became unreachable. The other two operators 
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Figure 2: Operator mistakes per operator category. 


looked at the main kernel log on the database machine 
and saw several messages logged by the SCSI driver re- 
porting the disk malfunction. Unfortunately, they ig- 
nored such messages and did not even suspect that the 
disk was misbehaving. 


3.9 Summary 


Figures | and 2 summarize our findings. The X-axis in 
Figure 1 indicates the effects of the different operator 
mistakes, whereas the stacked bars show the number of 
occurrences of the mistake categories listed in the legend. 
The legend also shows the number of mistakes in each 
mistake category. In the figure, “incomplete component 
integration” refers to scenarios in which an added com- 
ponent is not seen by other components, “wrong choice 
of HW component” refers to installing the database on 
a slow disk, “unnecessary HW replacements” refers to 
misdiagnosing service malfunction as a hardware prob- 
lem, and “unnecessary restart of SW component” refers 
to restarts of the database server. Overall, we observed 
42 mistakes. In some cases, a single operator made more 
than one mistake during a particular experiment. 

As we indicated before, misconfiguration was the most 
frequent mistake in our experiments. In Figure 1, we 
distinguish between local and global misconfiguration 
mistakes. Global misconfiguration refers to inconsisten- 
cies in one or more configuration files compromising the 
communication between system components, whereas 
local misconfiguration refers to misconfigurations that 
affect only one component of the system. 

A local misconfiguration is a configuration mistake 
that caused Tomcat to crash, led to a security vulnera- 
bility, or could potentially prevent Apache from servic- 
ing requests. Global misconfigurations involve mistakes 
that: (1) prevented one or both Web servers from either 
forwarding requests to any application server machine, 
or sending requests to a newly added application server; 
(2) prevented the application servers from establishing 
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connections with the database server; (3) prevented one 
or both Web servers from processing requests; and (4) 
led one or both Web servers to forward requests to a non- 
existing application server. 

In Figure 2, we show the distribution of mistakes 
across our three operator categories. Given that no op- 
erator took part in all types of experiments, we normal- 
ized the number of mistakes by dividing it by the to- 
tal number of experiments in which the corresponding 
operator category participated. As the figure illustrates, 
experts made mistakes (especially misconfigurations) in 
a significant fraction of their experiments. The reason 
for this counter-intuitive result is that the hardest exper- 
iments were performed mostly by the experts, and those 
experiments were susceptible to local and global miscon- 
figuration. 

As we discuss in detail later, our validation approach 
would have been able to catch the majority (66% or 
28 mistakes) of the 42 mistakes we observed. The re- 
maining 14 mistakes, including unnecessary software 
restarts and unnecessary hardware replacements, were 
made by expert (6 mistakes), intermediate (4 mistakes), 
and novice (4 mistakes) operators. 


4 Validation 


Given that even expert operators make many mistakes, 
we propose that operator actions should be validated be- 
fore their effects are exposed to end users. Specifically, 
we build a validation infrastructure that allows compo- 
nents to be validated in a slice of the online system itself, 
rather than being tested in a separate offline environment. 
We start this section with an overview of our pro- 
posed validation approach. Then, we describe a proto- 
type implementation and our experience in modifying 
the three-tier auction service to include validation. We 
have also implemented a validation framework for the 
PRESS clustered Web server [7]. PRESS 1s an interest- 
ing counter-point to our multithreaded auction service as 
it is a single-tier, event-based server. Our earlier tech- 
nical report [18] discusses this implementation. Finally, 
we Close the section with a discussion of how operators 
can still make mistakes even with validation and with a 
comparison of validation with offline testing and undo. 


4.1 Overview 


A validation environment should be closely tied to the 
online system for three reasons: (1) to avoid latent er- 
rors that escape detection during validation but become 
activated in the online system, because of differences be- 
tween the validation and online environments; (2) to load 
components under validation with as realistic a work- 
load as possible; and (3) to enable operators to bring 
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validated components online without having to change 
any of the components’ configurations, thereby minimiz- 
ing the chance of new operator mistakes. On the other 
hand, the components under validation, which we shall 
call masked components for simplicity, must be isolated 
from the live service so that incorrect behaviors cannot 
cause service failures. 

To meet the above goals, we divide the cluster host- 
ing a service into two logical slices: an online slice that 
hosts the live service and a validation slice where com- 
ponents can be validated before being integrated into the 
live service. Figure 3 shows this validation architecture 
in the context of the three-tier auction service. To protect 
the integrity of the live service without completely sepa- 
rating the two slices (which would reduce the validation 
Slice to an offline testing system), we erect an isolation 
barrier between the slices but introduce a set of connect- 
ing shunts. The shunts are one-way portals that dupli- 
cate requests and replies (i.e., inputs and outputs) pass- 
ing through the interfaces of the components in the live 
service. Shunts either log these requests and replies or 
forward them to the validation slice. Shunts can be eas- 
ily implemented for either open or proprietary software, 
as long as the components’ interfaces are well-defined. 

We then build a validation hamess consisting of proxy 
components that can be used to form a virtual service 
around the masked components as shown by the dashed 
box in Figure 3. Together, the virtual service and the 
duplication of requests and replies via the shunts allow 
operators to validate masked components under realistic 
workloads. In particular, the virtual service either replays 
previously recorded logs or accepts forwarded duplicates 
of live requests and responses from the shunts, feeds ap- 
propriate requests to the masked components, and ver- 
ifies that the outputs of the masked components meet 
certain validation criteria. Proxies can be implemented 
by modifying open source components or wrapping code 
around proprietary software with well-defined interfaces. 

Finally, the validation harmmess uses a set of compara- 
tor functions to test the correctness of the masked com- 
ponents. These functions compute whether some set of 
observations of the validation service match a set of cri- 
teria. For example, in Figure 3, a comparator function 
might determine if the streams of requests and replies 
going across the pair of connections labeled A and those 
labeled B are similar enough (A to A and B to B) to de- 
clare the masked Web server as working correctly. If any 
comparison fails, an error is signaled and the validation 
fails. If after a threshold period of time all comparisons 
match, the component 1s considered validated. 

Given the above infrastructure, our approach is con- 
ceptually simple. First, the operator places the compo- 
nents to be worked on in the validation environment, ef- 
fectively masking them from the live service. The oper- 
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Figure 3: The three-tier auction service wtth validation. In this particular case, a single component, a Web server, is 
being validated inside the validation slice. The validation harness uses one or more client proxies to load the Web 
server and one or more application server proxies to field requests for dynamic content from the Web server. 


ator then acts on the masked components just as he/she 
would in the live service. Next, the operator instructs the 
validation harness to surround the masked components 
with a virtual service, load the components, and check 
their correctness. If the masked components pass this 
validation, the operator calls a migration function that 
fully integrates the components into the live service. 


4.2 Slice isolation 


A critical challenge in building a validation infrastruc- 
ture is how to isolate the slices from each other yet allow 
validated components to be migrated to the live service 
without requiring any changes to their internal state and 
configuration parameters. Our current implementation 
achieves this isolation and transparent migration at the 
granularity of an entire node by running nodes over a 
virtual network created using Mendosus [15]. 

Given the virtual network, it is fairly easy to impose 
the needed isolation: Mendosus was designed to inject 
network faults that would partition a network. Thus, we 
simply instruct Mendosus to partition our system into 
two parts to isolate the two slices from each other. Men- 
dosus runs on each node, and, when enforcing a network 
partition, drops all packets, including multicast packets, 
that would normally flow between nodes separated by the 
partition. This enforced partition means that nodes in the 
validation slice can see each other but not the ones in the 
online slice and vice-versa. (To tunnel through this bar- 
rier, the shunts forward information to special nodes that 
have the privilege to bypass the network partition.) 

Our virtual network then allows a node to be migrated 
between the slices without requiring any changes to the 
node’s network configurations, as long as the software 


components comprising the service can dynamically dis- 
cover each other and automatically adjust the service 
configuration to include all components running in a 
slice, which is a characteristic of all production-level ser- 
vices. This transparent network-level migration 1s partic- 
ularly critical for detecting the global misconfiguration 
mistakes described in Section 3.9. Migrating live com- 
ponents without modifying their internal state is more 
difficult. We detail how we accomplish this migration 
below. 


4.3 Validation strategies 


An inherently difficult problem for validation 1s how to 
drive masked components with realistic workloads and 
validate their correctness. Consider the validation of a 
single component. One possible approach is to create a 
demanding workload to stress-test the component. Such 
an approach lends itself to trace-based techniques, where 
the requests and replies passing through the shunts of an 
equivalent live component are logged and later replayed. 
During the replay, the logged replies can be compared to 
the replies produced by the masked component. A sec- 
ond approach, replica-based, is to use the current offered 
load on the live service, where requests passing through 
the shunts of an equivalent live component are duplicated 
and forwarded in real-time to the validation harness to 
drive the masked component. The shunts also capture 
the replies generated by the live component and forward 
them to the harmess, which compares them against the 
replies coming from the masked component. 

The core differences between the two approaches are 
the assumptions about the request stream and the con- 
nections between components. For example, logged (or 
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even synthetic) request streams that exercise known dif- 
ficult cases may be preferable to a light live load. On 
the other hand, replica-based validation may be neces- 
sary if the service or data sets have changed sufficiently 
that previously collected traces are no longer applicable. 

In reality, these two strategies are not mutually exclu- 
sive; a particular validation might apply one or both ap- 
proaches before concluding that a masked component 1s 
working properly. Further, we can use the same support- 
ing infrastructure to implement both approaches: data 
collected by the shunts can either be saved to disk or 
forwarded directly to the validation slice. Thus, build- 
ing both of these approaches in the same system is quite 
desirable, as long as there is sufficient storage bandwidth 
(trace collection) and network bandwidth (live forward- 
ing). We explore the resource requirements of these ap- 
proaches further in Section 5.1. 


State management. An important issue related to the 
validation strategy is component state management. In 
our work, component state is any application-defined, 
externalizable data (either hard or soft), accrued during 
service execution that can affect subsequent responses. 
Specifically, our validation system faces two state man- 
agement issues: (1) how to initialize a masked compo- 
nent with the appropriate internal state so that it can han- 
dle the validation workload correctly, and (2) how to mi- 
grate a validated component to the online slice without 
migrating state that may have accumulated during vali- 
dation but is not valid for the live service. 

The way we initialize the masked component depends 
on the validation strategy. In trace-based validation, a 
masked component is initialized with state recorded in 
the trace. We record this state before trace capture, but 
after we halt the component to be traced by temporarily 
buffering all incoming requests in the shunts and allow- 
ing all current requests to complete. In replica-based val- 
idation, the masked component is initialized with a copy 
of the state of the associated live component. We make 
the copy exactly as in trace-based validation, except that 
the state 1s forwarded to the masked component instead 
of being saved to disk. 

In general, this strategy should be applicable to any 
component that supports the checkpointing of its state, 
including proprietary systems. However, care must be 
taken to avoid capturing state under overload conditions, 
when sufficient buffering may not exist to enable the mo- 
mentary halting of the component. Further, it may be im- 
possible to capture a large amount of state, such as that 
of a database, online. In this case, the component may 
need to be removed from active service before its state 
can be captured. 

After validation, the operator can move a component 
holding only soft state to the online slice by restarting 
it and instructing Mendosus to migrate it to the online 
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slice, where it will join the service as a fresh instance of 
that component type. For components with hard state, 
migration to the online slice may take two forms: (1) if 
the application itself knows how to integrate a new com- 
ponent of that type into the service (which may involve 
data redistribution), the component can be migrated with 
no state similar to components with only soft state; (2) 
otherwise, the operator must restart the component with 
the appropriate state before migrating it. 


Multi-component validation. While the above discus- 
sion assumes the validation of a single component for 
simplicity, in general we need to validate the interac- 
tion between multiple components to address many of 
the global configuration mistakes described in Section 3. 
For example, when adding a new application server to 
the auction service, the Web servers’ list of application 
servers must expand to include the new server. If this list 
is not updated properly, requests will not be forwarded 
to the new server after a migration, introducing a latent 
error. To ensure that this connection has been configured 
correctly, we must validate the existing Web servers and 
the new application server concurrently. 

We call the above multi-component validation and cur- 
rently handle it as follows. Suppose the operator needs 
to introduce a new component that requires changes to 
the configurations of existing live components, such as 
the adding of an application server. The operator would 
first introduce the new component to the validation slice 
and validate its correctness as discussed above. Next, 
each component from the live service whose configura- 
tion must be modified (so that it can interact properly 
with this new component) is brought into the validation 
slice one-by-one and the component pair is validated to- 
gether to ensure their correct interoperability. After this 
validation, the existing component is migrated back into 
the online slice; the new component is only migrated 
to the online slice after checking its interactions with 
each existing component whose configurations had to be 
changed. 

Note that there are thus at most two components un- 
der validation at any point in time in the above multi- 
component validation approach. In general, multi- 
component validation could be extended to include up 
to k additional components, but so far we have not found 
it necessary to have k > 1. 


4.4 Implementing validation 


Setting up the validation infrastructure involves modi- 
fying the online slice to be able to shunt requests and 
responses, setting up the harness composed of proxies 
within the validation slice, defining appropriate com- 
parators for checking correctness, and implementing 
mechanisms for correct migration of components across 


the two slices. In this section, we first discuss these is- 
sues and then comment on their implementation effort 
with respect to the auction service. 


Shunts. We have implemented shunts for each of the 
three component types in the three-tier auction service. 
This implementation was straightforward because all 
inter-component interactions were performed using well- 
defined middleware libraries. Figure 3 shows that client 
requests and the corresponding responses are intercepted 
within the JK module on the Apache side. The cur- 
rent implementation does not intercept requests to static 
content, which represent a small percentage of all re- 
quests. The requests and responses to and from the 
database, via the Open DataBase Connectivity (ODBC) 
protocol, are intercepted in Tomcat’s MySQL driver as 
SQL queries and their corresponding responses. In addi- 
tion to duplicating requests and replies, we also tag each 
request/reply pair with a unique identifier. This ID is 
used by the validation hamess to identify matching re- 
quests and responses generated by a masked component 
with the appropriate logged or forwarded requests and 
responses from the live system to which the comparator 
functions can be applied. 


Validation harness. The validation hamess needs to im- 
plement a service around the masked components in or- 
der to exercise them and check their functionalities. For 
example, to validate an application server in the auction 
service, the validation hamess would need to provide at 
least one Web server and one database server to which 
the masked application server can connect. 


One approach to building a service surrounding a 
masked component is to use a complete set of real (as 
opposed to proxy) components. This is reminiscent of 
offline testing, where a complete model of the live sys- 
tem is built. Although this approach is straightforward, 
it has several disadvantages. First, we would need to de- 
vote sufficient resources to host the entire service in the 
validation slice. Second, we would need a checkpoint of 
all service state, such as the content of the database and 
session state, at the beginning of the validation process. 
Finally, we would still need to fit the appropriate com- 
parators into the real components. 


To address the above limitations, we built lighter 
weight component proxies that interact with the masked 
component without requiring the full service. The prox- 
ies send requests to the masked component and check 
the replies coming from it. For services in which com- 
municating components are connected using a common 
connection mechanism, such as event queues [7, 22], it 
is straightforward to realize the entire virtual service as 
collection of such queues in a single proxy. For heteroge- 
neous systems like the auction service however, the tiers 
connect to each other using a variety of communication 


mechanisms. Thus, we have built different proxies rep- 
resenting the appropriate connection protocols around a 
common core. 


The auction service required four different prox- 
ies, namely client, Web server, application server, and 
database proxies. Each proxy typically implements three 
modules: a membership protocol, a service interface, and 
a messaging core. The membership protocol is necessary 
to guarantee dynamic discovery of nodes in the valida- 
tion slice. The service interface is necessary for correct 
communication with interacting components. The com- 
mon messaging core takes shunted or logged requests to 
load the masked components and responds to requests 
made by the masked components. 


Regarding state management, we currently focus 
solely on the soft state stored (in main memory) by ap- 
plication servers, namely the auctions of interest to users. 
To handle this state, we extend the application servers to 
implement an explicit state checkpointing and initializa- 
tion API. This API is invoked by the proxies to initialize 
the state of the masked application server with that of an 
equivalent live component. 


Our experience indicates that the effort involved in im- 
plementing proxies is small and the core components are 
easily adaptable across services. Except for the messag- 
ing core, which is common across all proxies, the proxies 
for the auction service were derived by adding/modifying 
232, 307, and 274 non-comment source lines (NCSL) to 
the Rice client emulator [21], the Apache Web server, 
and the Tomcat application server, respectively. The 
NCSL of the application server also includes the code 
to implement the state management API. The MySQL 
database proxy was written from scratch and required 
only 384 NCSL. 


Comparator functions. Our current set of compara- 
tor functions includes a throughput-based function, a 
flow-based function, and a set of component-level data 
matching functions. The throughput-based function val- 
idates that the average throughput of the masked compo- 
nent is within the threshold of an expected value. The 
flow-based function ensures that requests and replies in- 
deed flow across inter-component connections that are 
expected to be active. Finally, the data matching func- 
tions match the actual contents of requests and replies. 
Due to space limitations, we only consider this last type 
of comparator function in this paper. We describe below 
how we handle the cases where exact matches are not 
possible because of non-determinism. 


Non-determinism. Non-determinism can take several 
forms: in the timing of responses, in the routing of re- 
quests, and in the actual content of responses. We found 
that timing and content non-determinism were not sig- 
nificant problems in the applications we studied. On 
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the other hand, because data and components are repli- 
cated, we found significant non-determinism in the rout- 
ing of requests. For example, in the auction service, a 
Web server can forward the first request of a session to 
any of the application servers. In PRESS, routing non- 
determinism can lead to a local memory access, sending 
the request to a remote node, or to the local disk. The 
proxies need to detect that these behaviors are equiva- 
lent and possibly generate the appropriate replies. Fortu- 
nately, implementing this detection and generation was 
quite simple for both our services. 


4.5 Example validation scenario 


To see how the above pieces fit together, consider the 
example of an operator who needs to upgrade the oper- 
ating system of a Web server node in the auction service 
(Figure 3). The operator would first instruct Mendosus 
to remove the node from the online slice, effectively tak- 
ing it offline for the upgrade. Once the upgrade is done 
and the node has been tested offline, e.g. it boots and 
starts the Web server correctly, the operator would in- 
struct Mendosus to migrate the node to the validation 
slice. Next, the validation harness would automatically 
start an application server proxy to which the Web server 
can connect. Once both components have been started, 
they will discover each other through a multicast-based 
discovery protocol and interconnect to form a virtual ser- 
vice. The harness would also start a client proxy to load 
the virtual service. Under trace-based validation, the har- 
ness would then replay the trace, with the client proxy 
generating the logged requests and accepting the corre- 
sponding replies (shown as A in Figure 3), and the appli- 
cation server proxy accepting requests for dynamic con- 
tent from the Web server and generating the appropri- 
ate replies from logged data (shown as B). The harness 
would also compare all messages from the Web server 
to the application server and client proxies against the 
logged data. Once the trace completes without encoun- 
tering a comparison mismatch, the hamess would de- 
clare the Web server node validated. Finally, the operator 
would place the node back into the live service by restart- 
ing it and instructing Mendosus to migrate it to the online 
slice without further changing any of its configurations. 


4.6 Discussion 


Having described validation in detail, we now discuss the 
generality and limitations of our prototype, and some re- 
maining open issues. We also compare our approach to 
offline testing and undo. 


Generality. While our implementations have been done 
only in the context of two systems, the auction service 
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and the PRESS server, we believe that much of our in- 
frastructure is quite general and reusable. First, the auc- 
tion service is implemented by three widely used servers: 
Apache, Tomcat, and MySQL. Thus, the proxies and 
shunts that we have implemented for the auction service 
should be directly reusable in any service built around 
these servers. Even for services built around differ- 
ent components, our shunts should be reusable as they 
were implemented based on standard communication li- 
braries. Further, as already mentioned, implementing 
the proxies requires relatively little effort given a core 
logging/forwarding and replay infrastructure. Finally, 
our experience with PRESS suggests that event-based 
servers are quite amenable to our validation approach, 
as all interactions between components pass through a 
common queuing framework. 


Perhaps the most application-specific parts of our val- 
idation approach are the comparator functions and the 
state management API. Generic comparator functions 
that check characteristics such as throughput should be 
reusable. However, comparator functions that depend 
on the semantics of the applications are unavoidably 
application-specific and so will likely have to be tailored 
to each specific application. The state management API 
is often provided by off-the-shelf stateful servers; when 
those servers do not provide the API, it has to be imple- 
mented from scratch as we did for Tomcat. 


Limitations. The behavior of a component cannot be 
validated against a known correct instance or trace when 
the operator actions properly change the component’s be- 
havior. For example, changes to the content being served 
by a Web server correctly leads to changes in its re- 
sponses to client requests. However, validation is still 
applicable, as the validation harness can check for prob- 
lems such as missing content, unexpected structure, etc. 
In addition, once an instance has been validated in this 
manner, it can be used as a reference point for validating 
additional instances of the same component type. Al- 
though this approach introduces scope for mistakes, we 
view this as an unavoidable bootstrapping issue. 


Another action that can lead to mistakes is the restart 
of components in the live service after validation, a step 
that is typically necessary to ensure that the validated 
components will join the live service with the proper 
state. However, the potential for mistakes can be min- 
imized by scripting the restart. 


Open issues. We leave the questions of what exactly 
should be validated, the degree of validation, and for how 
long as open issues. In terms of trace-based validation, 
there are also the issues of when traces should be gath- 
ered, how often they should be gathered, and how long 
they should be. All of these issues boil down to policy 
decisions that involve trade-offs between the probabil- 


ity of catching mistakes vs. the cost of having resources 
under validation rather than online. In our live operator 
experiments with validation, we leave these decisions to 
the discretion of the operator. In the future, we plan to 
address these issues in more detail. 

One interesting direction is to study strategies for dy- 
namically determining how long validation should take 
based on the intensity of the offered load. During peri- 
ods of heavy load, validation may retain resources that 
could be used more productively by the live service. 


We also plan to explore a richer space of comparator 
functions. For example, weaker forms of comparison, 
such as using statistical sampling, may greatly improve 
performance while retaining the benefit of validation. 


Comparison against offline testing. Sites have been us- 
ing offline testing for many years [3]. The offline testing 
environment typically resembles the live service closely, 
allowing operators to act on components without expos- 
ing any mistakes or intermediate states to users. Once 
the components appear to be working correctly, they can 
be moved into the live service. 


The critical difference between our validation ap- 
proach and offline testing is the fact that our validation 
environment is an extension, rather than a replica, of the 
live service. Thus, misconfiguration mistakes can occur 
in Offline testing when the software or hardware config- 
urations have to be changed during the moving of the 
components to the live service. For example, adding an 
application server requires modifying the configuration 
file of all the Web servers. Although a misconfigured 
Web server in the offline environment can be detected 
using offline testing, failing to correctly modify the live 
configuration file would result in an error. Furthermore, 
other mistakes could be made during these actions and 
consequently be exposed to the end users. 


In order to gauge the ability of offline testing to catch 
the mistakes that we have observed (Section 3), we 
assume that trivial mistakes that do not involve inter- 
component configuration are unlikely to be repeated in 
the live system. Under this assumption, offline testing 
would have allowed the operator to catch (1) all instances 
of the “start of wrong software version” category, (2) 
the instance of local misconfiguration that caused the 
database security vulnerability (assuming that the oper- 
ators would explicitly test that case), and (3) some in- 
stances of global misconfiguration, such as the one in 
which the incorrect port was specified in the Tomcat con- 
figuration file. Overall, we find that offline testing would 
only have been able to deal with 17 out of the 42 mis- 
takes that we observed, i.e. 40% of the mistakes, while 
our validation approach would have caught 66%. 


Comparison against undo. Undo [6] is essentially or- 
thogonal to our validation approach. Undo focuses on 


enabling operators to fix their mistakes by bringing the 
service back to a correct state. The focus of validation is 
to hide operator actions from the live service until they 
have been validated in the validation environment. As 
such, one technique can benefit from the other. Undo 
can benefit from validation to avoid exposing operator 
mistakes to the live service, and thus the clients, whereas 
validation can benefit from undo to help correct operator 
mistakes in the validation environment. 

Assuming that undo would be used alone, all mistakes 
we observed would have been immediately exposed to 
clients (either as an explicit error reply or as degraded 
server performance), except for the ones that caused la- 
tent errors and vulnerabilities. Nevertheless, undo would 
be useful in restoring the system to a consistent state af- 
ter a malicious attack resulting from the database security 
vulnerability problem. If combined with offline testing, 
undo would have helped fix the mistakes detected offline. 


5 Experimental Validation Results 


In this section we first describe the performance impact 
of our validation infrastructure on the live service using 
micro-benchmarks. We then concretely evaluate our val- 
idation approach using several methods. 


5.1 Shunting overheads 


We measured the shunting overhead in terms of CPU us- 
age, disk, and network bandwidth for interception, log- 
ging, and forwarding of inter-component interactions in 
the auction service. Note that while the comparator func- 
tions do not run on the online slice, the amount of infor- 
mation that we have to log or forward depends on the 
nature of the comparator functions we wish to use for 
validation. Thus, we investigate the performance impact 
of several levels of data collection, including collect- 
ing complete requests and replies, collecting only sum- 
maries, and sampling. 

Figure 4 shows percentage CPU utilization for a live 
Web server in the auction service, as a fUnction of the 
offered load. The utilization vs. load curve for the un- 
modified server is labeled base. The curves for complete 
logging (used for trace-based validation) and forwarding 
(used for replica-based validation) are labeled trace-val 
and replica-val, respectively. These curves show the per- 
formance of shunting all requests and replies from both 
the Web and application servers. We can observe that 
complete logging causes an additional 24-32% CPU uti- 
lization for the throughput range we consider, whereas 
forwarding adds 29-39%. 

A straightforward approach to reducing these over- 
heads is to use only a summary of the responses. The 
trace-summary-val and replica-summary-val curves give 
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Figure 4: Processor overhead incurred in performing 
various validation operations on Web server. 


the utilization for logging and forwarding, respectively, 
when we use the first 64 bytes of the HTTP responses. 
The additional CPU utilizations in this case for logging 
and forwarding are 18-25% and 20-27%, respectively. 


A second approach to reducing the overheads is to 
sample, instead of collecting all requests and responses. 
To measure the impact of this approach, we programmed 
the shunts to log or forward only 50% of the client 
sessions, leading to the trace-sample-val and _ replica- 
sample-val curves. (This optimization was carefully im- 
plemented to avoid skewing the states of the compared 
components in replica-based validation.) The optimiza- 
tion reduces the overheads of logging and forwarding to 
15-21% and 18-25%, respectively. Another sampling 
approach is to only shunt and compare the final input 
and outputs, ignoring internal messages. The trace-data- 
flow-val and replica-data-flow-val versions only sample 
HTTP requests and responses and ignore the JK mes- 
sages. This approach leads to a CPU overhead of 13-19% 
and 16-22% for logging and forwarding, respectively. 


We also examined the impact of shunting on disk and 
network bandwidth. We find that in the worst case, a 
bandwidth load of about 4 MB/s was generated. Us- 
ing the every-other-session sampling method reduced the 
bandwidth load to about 2.5 MB/s, and the final-result- 
only sampling method further reduced it to 1.5 MB/s. 
These bandwidth results are encouraging, as they show 
that validation is unlikely to have an impact on through- 
put when using Gigabit networks and storage systems. 


Overall, we find the CPU overheads to be significant 
for our base prototype, in many cases increasing utiliza- 
tion by 24%-39%, while the additional network and disk 
traffic was not significant. With different optimizations, 
we can reduce the CPU overheads to 13%-22%. These 
results are positive, given that our approach loads only 
one or at most a few of the live components simultane- 
ously, and only during validation. Furthermore, since 
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many services run at fairly low CPU utilization (e.g., 
50%-60%) to be able to deal with load spikes, this over- 
head should not affect throughputs in practice. 


5.2 Buffering overheads 


State checkpointing and initialization are performed by 
the shunts and proxies involved in the validation of a 
stateful server. We make these operations atomic by first 
draining all requests currently being processed by the 
components involved in the validation. After those re- 
quests complete, we start the required state operations. 
During the draining and the processing of the state op- 
erations, we buffer all requests arriving at the affected 
components. How long we need to buffer requests deter- 
mines the delay imposed on (a fraction of) the requests 
and the buffer space overheads. 

While the delays and space overheads can vary de- 
pending on size of the state and the maximum duration 
of an outstanding request, we find them to be quite tol- 
erable for the validation of an application server in our 
auction service. In particular, we find that replica-based 
validation causes the longest buffering duration. How- 
ever, even this duration was always shorter than 1 sec- 
ond, translating into a required buffer capacity of less 
than 150 requests for a heavily loaded replica server. 

Since the average state size is small (less than 512 
bytes) in the auction service, we synthetically increased 
the size of each session object up to 64 KBytes to study 
the impact of large states. This resulted in an overall 
response time of less than 5 seconds, which though not 
insignificant, is still manageable by the validation slice. 


5.3. Operator mistake experiments 


We used three different experimentation techniques to 
test the efficacy of our validation techniques. The ex- 
periments span a range of realism and repeatability. Our 
live-operator experiments are the most realistic, but are 
the least repeatable. For more repeatable experiments, 
we used operator emulation and mistake injection. For 
all experiments, the set up was identical to that described 
in Section 3, but we added two nodes to implement our 
validation infrastructure. 


Live-operator experiments. For these experiments, the 
operator was instructed to perform a task using the fol- 
lowing steps. First, the component that must be touched 
by the operator is identified and taken offline. Second, 
the required actions are performed. Next, the operator 
can use the validation slice to validate the component. 
The operator is allowed to choose the duration of the val- 
idation run. Finally, the operator must migrate the com- 
ponent to the online slice. Optionally, the operator can 


place the component online without validation, if he/she 
is confident that the component is working correctly. 

We ran eight experiments with live operators: three ap- 
plication server addition tasks (Section 3.3), three server 
upgrade tasks (Section 3.5), and one each of Web server 
misconfiguration (Section 3.6) and application server 
hang (see Section 3.7). Seven graduate students from our 
department acted as operators, none of whom had run the 
corresponding experiment without validation before. 

We observed a total of nine operator mistakes in five of 
the experiments and validation was successful in catch- 
ing six of them. Two of the mistakes not caught by 
validation were latent errors, whereas the other mistake, 
which led to anempty ht docs directory, was not caught 
only because our implementation currently does not test 
the static files served by the Web servers (as already men- 
tioned in Section 4.4). Addressing this latter mistake 
merely requires an extension of our prototype to process 
requests to static files and their corresponding responses. 

Interestingly, during one run of the Web server up- 
grade task, the operator started the new Apache without 
modifying the main configuration file, instead using the 
default one. Validation caught the mistake and prevented 
the unconfigured Apache from exposure. However, the 
operator tried to configure the upgraded Apache for 35 
minutes; after a number of unsuccessful validations, he 
gave up. This example shows that another important area 
for future research is extending the validation infrastruc- 
ture to help the operator more easily find the cause of an 
unsuccessful validation. 


Operator-emulation experiments. In these experi- 
ments, a command trace from a previous run of an op- 
erator task is replayed using shell scripts to emulate the 
operator’s actions. The motivation for this approach 1s 
that collection and reuse of operator’s actions provides a 
repeatable testbed for techniques that deal with operator 
mistakes. This approach, however, has the limitation that 
once the operator’s mistake is caught, subsequent recov- 
ery actions in the scripts are undefined. Nevertheless, we 
find the ability to repeat experiments extremely useful. 

The traces were derived manually from the logs col- 
lected during the operator experiments described in Sec- 
tion 3. In the emulation scripts, an emulation step con- 
sists of a combination or summary of steps from the ac- 
tual run with the goal of preserving the operator actions 
that impact the system. For example, if the operator 
performed a set of read-only diagnostic steps and sub- 
sequently modified a file, then the trace script will only 
perform the file modification. 

We derived a total of 40 scripts from the 42 operator 
mistakes we observed; 2 mistakes were not reproducible 
due to infrastructure limitations. Table 2 summarizes our 
findings in terms of coverage, 1.e., mistakes caught with 
respect to all mistakes. Validation was able to catch 26 


Coverage Impact 
Immediate Latent 
(29 total) 
Pe a 


Technique 
(40 total) 


Trace-based 


Replica-based 22 0 


Multi-component | 22 | 4 





Table 2: Coverage results of the emulation experiments. 


of the 40 reproducible mistakes; 22 of these mistakes 
had an immediate impact while 4 caused latent errors. 
Both trace and replica-based validation caught all 22 
mistakes causing an immediate impact. However, single- 
component validation failed to catch the latent errors dur- 
ing the addition of a new application server. These mis- 
takes resulted in the Web servers not being updated cor- 
rectly to include the new application server. These mis- 
takes were caught using the multi-component validation 
approach described in Section 4.3. 

Validation would have caught the 2 non-reproducible 
mistakes as well. These mistakes had an immediate 1m- 
pact similar to a number of the 22 reproducible mistakes 
caught by single-component validation. Assuming that 
these 2 mistakes would have been caught, our validation 
approach would detect a total of 28 out of the 42 mistakes 
(66%) we have observed. 


Mistake-injection experiments. We hand-picked some 
additional mistakes and injected them to test the effec- 
tiveness of our validation system. Our goal is to see if 
our validation technique can cover mistakes that were not 
observed in the live-operator experiments. 

To emulate mistakes in content management, we ex- 
tended Mendosus to inject permission errors, missing 
files, and file-corruption errors. In PRESS, injection of 
permission and missing files errors were readily detected 
by our validation infrastructure. However, some file cor- 
ruption errors were not caught because of thresholds in 
the comparator functions; typically a fraction of the bytes 
of a Web page are allowed to be different. While it is 
necessary to allow some slack in the comparator to pre- 
vent excessive false positives, this case illustrates that the 
comparator functions must be carefully designed to bal- 
ance the false positive rate with exposing mistakes. 

We also used Mendosus to perform manipulations of 
configuration parameters that only impacted the perfor- 
mance of the component. Specifically, we altered the 1n- 
memory cache size for PRESS and the maximum num- 
ber of clients for Apache in the auction service. Both 
mistakes resulted in the component’s performance drop- 
ping below the threshold of a throughput comparator and 
so were caught by validation. Once again, these ex- 
periments highlight the importance of designing suitable 
comparators and workloads. 
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6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we collected and analyzed extensive data 
about operator actions and mistakes. From a total of 43 
experiments with human operators and a three-tier auc- 
tion service, we found 42 operator mistakes, the most 
common of which were software misconfiguration (24 
mistakes) and incorrect software restarts (14 mistakes). 
A large number of mistakes (19) immediately degraded 
the service throughput. 

Based on these results, we proposed that services 
should validate operator actions in a virtual environment 
before they are made visible to the rest of the system 
(and users). We designed and implemented a prototype 
of such a validation system. Our evaluation showed that 
the prototype imposes an acceptable performance over- 
head during validation. The results also showed that our 
prototype can detect 66% of the operator mistakes we 
observed. 
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Abstract 


This work addresses the problem of diagnosing con- 
figuration errors that cause a system to function incor- 
rectly. For example, a change to the local firewall policy 
could cause a network-based application to malfunction. 
Our approach is based on searching across time for the 
instant the system transitioned into a failed state. Based 
on this information, a troubleshooter or administrator can 
deduce the cause of failure by comparing system state 
before and after the failure. 

We present the Chronus tool, which automates the 
task of searching for a failure-inducing state change. 
Chronus takes as input a user-provided software probe, 
which differentiates between working and non-working 
states. Chronus performs “time travel” by booting a vir- 
tual machine off the system’s disk state as it existed at 
some point in the past. By using binary search, Chronus 
can find the fault point with effort that grows logarithmi- 
cally with log size. We demonstrate that Chronus can di- 
agnose a range of common configuration errors for both 
client-side and server-side applications, and that the per- 
formance overhead of the tool is not prohibitive. 


1 Introduction 


Continual change is a fact of life for software sys- 
tems. For desktop machines, users can install new appli- 
cations, apply software upgrades, change security poli- 
cies, and alter system configuration options. Servers and 
other infrastructure services are also subject to frequent 
changes in functionality and administrative settings. 

The ability to change is what gives software its vi- 
brancy and relevance. At the same time, change has 
the potential to disrupt existing functionality. For exam- 
ple, software patches can break existing applications [5]. 
Seemingly unrelated applications can conflict — for ex- 
ample, by corrupting Windows registry keys or shared 
configuration options. Changes to security policies, 
while often necessary to respond to emerging threats, can 
disrupt functionality. For server-side applications, ad- 
ministrator actions and other “operator errors” [17] are 
a substantial contributor to overall downtime. 

In most cases, these change-induced failures are 
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Figure 1: Searching through time for a configuration error: 
Chronus reveals configuration errors by pinpointing the instant 
in time the system transitioned to a failed state. 


diagnosed by human experts such as system adminis- 
trators. This approach suffers on a variety of fronts: 
trained experts are expensive, they are in short supply, 
and they are faced with escalating system complexity and 
change. In consequence, system administrative costs are 
approaching 60-80% of the total cost of ownership of in- 
formation technology [12]. 

The goal of this work is to reduce the burden on 
human experts by partially automating problem diagno- 
sis. In particular, we analyze the applicability of search 
techniques for diagnosing configuration errors. Our in- 
sight is that although computers cannot compete with 
human intuition, they are very effective at exploring a 
large configuration space. Our diagnosis tool, which we 
call Chronus, uses search to identify the specific time in 
the past when a system transitioned from a working to 
a non-working state, as shown in Figure 1. Using this 
information, an administrator can more easily diagnose 
why the system stopped working, for example, by com- 
paring the file system state immediately before and after 
the fault point to determine the configuration change that 
“broke” the system. 


1.1 Existing Approaches 


In this work, we focus on automated problem diag- 
nosis. For the sake of completeness, we briefly survey 
other approaches, arguing that the approach embodied 
by Chronus represents an advance for a significant class 
of configuration errors. 
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The best approach to dealing with configuration er- 
rors is prevention. Unfortunately, the complexity of to- 
day’s systems makes it difficult to reason a priori about 
all possible side effects of a configuration change. One 
problem is that modem systems are built from compo- 
nents from many vendors, and there are few global mech- 
anisms that are capable of understanding the effects of 
configuration changes 1n the large. The situation 1s fur- 
ther exacerbated by the inadequacy of analysis tools. For 
example, determining whether a software patch results in 
“equivalent” system behavior is intractable. 

Recovery tools such as Windows XP Restore [24] 
create occasional state checkpoints, allowing users to 
“undo” [8] the effects of bad configuration changes. 
While effective in some situations, this approach faces 
several limitations. First, it requires the user to choose 
an appropriate state snapshot, which assumes that some 
form of problem diagnosis has already occurred. Second, 
recovery itself can corrupt system state, either by undo- 
ing “good” changes or restoring “bad” changes. Problem 
diagnosis in Chronus does not modify system state, and 
can therefore be safely employed in more situations. 

Expert system diagnosis tools have a similar goal 
as Chronus, in that they attempt to map from symptoms 
to aroot cause. A widely used (though rudimentary) ex- 
ample is the Windows “Help and Support Center.” Ex- 
pert systems typically rely on a static rule database, and 
are therefore only effective for known configuration er- 
rors. Arguably, known configuration errors would be bet- 
ter handled by improvements in software design or user 
interface. In addition, as systems grow more complex, 
static rule databases grow increasingly incomplete. 

When all else fails, the last recourse is manual diag- 
nosis by an expert. People have intuition and experience, 
letting them reason about unexpected situations. Unfor- 
tunately, human resources are scarce and costly, and mas- 
tering the complexity of today’s software systems repre- 
sents a significant hurdle to effective diagnosis. 


1.2 The Chronus Approach 


Chronus is a troubleshooting tool whose goals are 
to simplify the task of diagnosing a configuration er- 
ror and to reduce the need for costly human expertise. 
Rather than requiring troubleshooters to answer the dif- 
ficult question “why is the system not working,” our tool 
instead requires them to supply a software probe (1e., a 
script or program) that answers the simpler question “is 
the system currently working?” Given a probe, Chronus 
searches through time for the instant that the system tran- 
sitioned from a working to a non-working state. As 
we will demonstrate, many common configuration errors 
can be diagnosed with simple shell scripts. 

Chronus relies on several components. A time-travel 
disk [25] captures the progression of the system’s durable 
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Figure 2: A Chronus debugging session: Given a user- 
supplied software probe, Chronus reveals when the system be- 
gan failing. Based on this information, it is possible to under- 
stand the cause of failure using higher-level analysis tools. 


state over time by logging disk block writes. Chronus 
uses the zDenali virtual machine monitor [35] to instan- 
tiate, boot, and test histoncal snapshots of the system, 
including the complete operating system and application 
state. Chronus executes the user-supplied software probe 
to test whether a given historical state works correctly. 
Finally, Chronus relies on a search Strategy to efficiently 
educe the failure-inducing state change from a large se- 
quence of historical states. In many cases, Chronus can 
use binary search, allowing for diagnosis time that scales 
logarithmically with log length. 

The output from Chronus is the time of the fault 
point. Based on this timing information (the “when’’), the 
troubleshooter can then use OS- or application-specific 
tools to diagnose the cause of the failure (the “why’’). 
One simple but useful technique is to compare the com- 
plete file system state immediately before and after the 
failure using an invocation of the UNIX di ££ command. 
Figure 2 depicts the stages of a typical Chronus session. 


1.3 Outline 


In the remainder of this paper, we describe the de- 
sign and implementation of Chronus, and we demon- 
strate its ability to help a troubleshooter diagnose signif- 
icant configuration errors. The remainder of this paper 
is organized as follows. In Section 2, we describe some 
of the challenges we faced and design decisions that we 
made. Section 3 discusses the Chronus implementation. 
We evaluate Chronus in Section 4. After discussing re- 
lated work in Section 6, we describe open problems and 
future work in Section 7, and we conclude in Section 8. 


2 Challenges and Design Tradeoffs 


In this section, we drill down into the major com- 
ponents of Chronus. In each case, we identify the major 


challenges and describe the design tradeoffs we faced. 
2.1 Time travel 


Chronus relies on a time travel mechanism to in- 
stantiate previous system states. Traditional checkpoint- 
ing systems capture the complete state of a system, in- 
cluding both persistent (e.g., disk contents) and tran- 
sient state (e.g., memory and CPU state). This approach 
recreates previous states with high fidelity, but imposes 
a heavy overhead to continually flush memory state to 
disk. Approaches based on incremental logging (e.g., 
Revirt [15]), reduce overhead during normal operation, 
but require more time to recreate a previous system state. 

Instead of taking full checkpoints, Chronus only 
records updates to persistent storage. This allows for rea- 
sonable performance during both normal operation and 
problem diagnosis. As we demonstrate in Section 5.1, 
the overhead of our versioning storage system is primar- 
ily limited to disk space (which is plentiful) rather than 
degraded performance. 

A drawback of disk-only state capture is that we sac- 
rifice completeness: only errors that persist across sys- 
tem restarts are recorded by the time travel layer. Note, 
however, that some configuration changes require system 
restarts to take effect — for example, changes to shared 
libraries or the OS kernel typically require system re- 
boots. For this type of “delayed release” configuration 
change, the on-disk state is more meaningful than the in- 
stantaneous characteristics of the running system. 


2.1.1 Time-travel disks 


Time-travel or versioning storage systems have been 
extensively studied. Proposed systems include version- 
ing file systems (30, 31], source code repositories [14], 
time-travel databases [32], and the Peabody time-travel 
disk [25]. Taken as a whole, these systems demonstrate 
a tradeoff between completeness and high-level seman- 
tics (Figure 3). At one extreme, the time-travel disk of- 
fers the most completeness, in that it captures all state 
changes without requiring support from operating sys- 
tems or applications. At the other extreme, relational 
databases offers strong data consistency semantics, but 
require applications to utilize a particular API. 

For Chronus, we chose a storage system based on a 
time-travel disk. One of our goals ws to avoid making 
assumptions about how and where configuration errors 
arise. Because of its low-level interface, a time-travel 
disk captures ai/ local configuration changes, without re- 
gard to application or OS functionality. Chronus is to 
some degree “future-proof,” in that it can diagnose con- 
figuration errors for systems that have yet to be written. 

A drawback of a time-travel disk is that it offers poor 
data consistency semantics. In some cases, the on-disk 
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Figure 3: Time travel storage layer tradeoff: Chronus uses a 
time travel disk, which achieves completeness while forfeiting 
high-level semantics. 


state may be corrupt, causing Chronus to discover a spu- 
rious error unrelated to the true cause of failure. More 
commonly, Chronus may discover the correct error, but 
the granularity of a block change is too fine to make a 
useful diagnosis. For example, configuration files can 
temporarily disappear while the text editor’s “save” op- 
eration is in progress. Because such inconsistencies are 
short-lived, it often suffices to “zoom out” by computing 
state changes over a slightly longer interval. 


2.2 Instantiating a historical state 


Another key design decision is the technique used 
to instantiate previous system configurations. A sim- 
ple strategy would be to use application-layer restarts, in 
which the user-mode processes of interest are restarted 
after each configuration change. Unfortunately, many 
relevant configuration changes require whole-system re- 
boots, including changes to system software (the kernel, 
shared libraries) or configuration options (TCP/IP pa- 
rameters, firewall policy). 

In this work, we use a virtual machine monitor 
(VMM) [13, 33, 35] to perform “virtual reboots” in soft- 
ware. Because VMMs emulate the hardware layer, they 
provide a more complete representation of whole-system 
behavior. As well, VM restarts offer a series of advan- 
tage compared to physical machine restarts. VMs can be 
rebooted faster, because they avoid re-initializing phys- 
ical I/O devices. For Chronus, this translates into faster 
problem diagnosis. VMMs provide robust mechanisms 
for terminating failed tests and reclaiming state changes, 
and they enable debu gger-like functionality, allowing the 
user to inspect or modify VM state. 

There are disadvantages to using VMMs._Virtual- 
ization imposes performance overhead; this can be min- 
imized [4], but may still be significant in some settings. 
VMMs tend to reduce virtual device interfaces to the 
lowest common denominator, and thus may mask or per- 
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turb some configuration errors. A VMM might not ex- 
pose a bleeding-edge graphics card, forexample. Finally, 
a VMM.-based implementation of Chronus cannot diag- 
nose configuration errors within the virtualization layer 
itself, such as updates to physical device drivers. 


2.3 Testing a historical state 


Chronus’s automated diagnosis capability relies on 
a user-supplied software probe to test whether the sys- 
tem is functioning correctly. Testing a system is often 
easier than performing a full failure diagnosis. Never- 
theless, testing itself can be a non-trivial task, and probe 
authorship represents a hurdle to utilizing Chronus. 

In our current prototype, probes are written on the 
fly in response to specific failure conditions. We assume 
that troubleshooters have knowledge of shell scripts and 
basic command line tools. With this, many configuration 
errors are testable, including application crashes, a Web 
browser that fails to load pages, or a remote execution 
service that refuses access to valid clients. 

For errors that are beyond the scope of shell scripts, 
Chronus supports a manual testing mode, in which the 
human troubleshooter performs some or all of the testing 
process by hand. We have found manual testing partic- 
ularly useful to evaluate errors that involve sequences of 
GUI actions or that require the user to interpret a visual 
image. Manual testing can be used with more configura- 
tion errors than probes, but it imposes a heavier burden. 

In the future, we plan to explore techniques to sim- 
plify probe creation. One option is to create static li- 
braries of probes, which could be used to test generic 
forms of application behavior. For example, a generic 
web server probe might attempt to download the system 
home page. For graphical applications, Chronus could 
leverage point-and-click tools for capturing and replay- 
ing sequences of GUI actions [20]. 

Regardless of testing strategy, there are some con- 
figuration errors that Chronus cannot diagnose. Non- 
deterministic errors (or Heisenbugs [17]) that cannot be 
reliably reproduced are beyond the scope of our tool. 


2.4 Searching over time 


Given a probe, a naive approach to finding a fault 
point is to sequentially examine every historical state of 
the system. Of course, this is impractical, as it would re- 
quire instantiating, booting, and testing a virtual machine 
for each disk block write that occurred in the past. 

A more intelligent approach is to use a binary search 
through time. If the troubleshooter can identify a past in- 
stance in time at which the system worked, and assuming 
there is a single transition from that working state to the 
current non-working state (as in Figure 1), then binary 
search will find the fault point in logarithmic time. 


true failure 


spurious failure 


working 


failing 





Figure 4: A spurious search result: Chronus may detect an 
error that is unrelated to the current cause of failure. 


However, in some cases, a system may make mul ti- 
ple transitions from a working to a non-working state, as 
shown in Figure 4. Most of these additional state transi- 
tions are spurious, in that they are not related to the true 
source of the current configuration error. For example, 
because software is typically unavailable during a soft- 
ware upgrade, Chronus may mistakenly implicate a past 
upgrade that is unrelated to the current configuration er- 
ror. Other sources of spurious errors include configura- 
tion changes that have already been fixed, and short-term 
inconsistencies due to corrupt file system state. 

A simple strategy for dealing with multiple failures 
is simply to run Chronus multiple times. By choosing 
different time ranges for each search, Chronus can be 
made to explore different regions of the system time- 
line. This is philosophically similar to simulated anneal- 
ing search, which uses random choices to escape local 
minimums [29]. The troubleshooter can then analyze all 
retumed state transitions to determine which one is the 
likely source of failure. 

An alternate strategy is to construct probes that are 
less likely to exhibit spurious errors. One useful strategy 
is to construct error-directed probes, which search for 
changes in the system’s observable symptoms, regardless 
of whether the behavior is “correct.” The key insight is 
that different failure causes often produce different fail- 
ure modes. For example, one error might cause an appli- 
cation to hang, whereas another produces an identifiable 
error messages. Therefore, probes that search for a par- 
ticular symptom are less likely to reveal spurious errors 
unrelated to the true cause of failure. We explore such a 
complex error scenario in Section 4.3. 


2.5 Going from “when” to “why” 


The output from Chronus is the instant in time the 
transition to a failing state occurred. Using this, the trou- 
bleshooter can determine the state change that induced 
the failure. In many cases, this information alone is suf- 
ficient to diagnose the configuration error. 

In other cases, however, the individual state change 
revealed by Chronus may be insufficient to diagnose the 
error. For binary configuration data, there is no univer- 
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sal differencing mechanism that reveals the “meaning” of 
a state change. Another limitation is that Chronus can- 
not uncover the broader context in which a state change 
was carried out. For example, Chronus cannot associate 
a modification to a dynamic library with the act of in- 
stalling a particular application. In these cases, reversing 
the single state change revealed by Chronus may be in- 
sufficient to remedy the problem. 

The solution to this “semantic gap” [11] between 
hardware-level events and higher-level semantics lies in 
combining Chronus with other debugging tools. The 
UNIX diff, which reveals changes to ASCII files, 1s 
one such tool, but others may be more appropriate in cer- 
tain contexts. For example, the Windows regdiff tool re- 
veals changes between two snapshots of the Windows 
Registry. The Backtracker tool [22] performs root-cause 
analysis by mapping from a low-level state event to high- 
level user action. Another approach is to leverage exist- 
ing system logs. Currently, the sheer volume of this log- 
ging makes it difficult to use, but the timing information 
provided by Chronus can be used to quickly zoom-in on 
a small cross-section of system log entries. 


2.6 Summary 


The Chronus tool maps from a user-provided soft- 
ware probe to the instant the system transitioned to a fail- 
ing state. This information, in conjunction with higher- 
level analysis tools like diff, allows a troubleshooter to 
diagnose the cause of failure. 

The design of Chronus was guided by a few ba- 
sic goals. Unlike programming language debuggers, 
Chronus strives for low overhead during normal oper- 
ation. To achieve this, our snapshot mechanism only 
captures storage updates rather than complete memory 
checkpoints. Chronus also strives to capture the most 
possible configuration errors. We achieve this by us- 
ing a time-travel disk (which captures all persistent state 
changes) and virtual machine monitors (which repro- 
duce the entire system boot sequence). Finally, Chronus 
strives for fast problem diagnosis. Binary search pro- 
vides for diagnosis time that scales logarithmically with 
log size. Also, our use of virtual machines enables indi- 
vidual tests to execute significantly faster than would be 
possible on physical hardware. 


3 Implementation 


In this section, we describe our prototype implemen- 
tation of Chronus. Our prototype consists of roughly 
2600 commented lines of C code, approximately half of 
which is dedicated to the time-travel disk. The other half 
comprises the search, testing, and diagnosis functional- 
ity. Figure 5 shows a high-level view of Chronus. 
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Figure 5: Chronus software architecture: During normal 
operation, the parent VM records the child’s disk writes to a 
time-travel disk (TTDisk). During debugging, a software probe 
is used to determine the correctness of a given state. Chronus 
uses the probe to implement a search strategy (such as binary 
search) across the system time-line. 


Chronus makes heavy use of the Denali 
VMM [35]. Presently, Denali (and hence Chronus) 
only supports the NetBSD guest OS. Denali VMM 
allows a “parent” virtual machine to exert control over 
its “child” virtual machines. In addition to being able 
to create, destroy, and boot child VMs, the parent 
Can interpose on and respond to its children’s virtual 
hardware device events. For example, if a child issues 
a virtual disk write, that event is passed to the parent 
via the “lib_interpose”’ interposition library. In Chronus, 
the child executes normal user programs, while the 
parent implements the Chronus debugging functionality. 
Chronus itself runs as a normal user process with 
permission to access the interposition and control APIs 
described by Whitaker et al. [35] 

Chronus exposes a command-line interface to the 
troubleshooter. The search command initiates a di- 
agnosis session. The command’s arguments include the 
name of a time-travel disk, the beginning and end of a 
search range (expressed as log indexes), and a probe con- 
figuration file, which defines the executable probe rou- 
tine and other probe meta-data. If the search range limits 
are omitted, Chronus defaults to the beginning and end of 
the log. After Chronus has identified the instant of fail- 
ure, the attach command is used to mount the child 
disk into the parent’s local file system before and after 
the failure. The troubleshooter can then use commands 
such as di ff to extract meaningful state changes. In ad- 
dition to the search and attach commands, Chronus 
provides a set of command line utilities for interacting 
with time-travel disks. See Table 1 for details. 

Beyond the Denali VMM, the major components 
of Chronus’s implementation are a time-travel disk for 
recreating previous states, testing infrastructure for eval- 
uating individual states, and binary search for efficiently 
localizing the failure across many previous states. 
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Description 


Category | Command 
search binary search over a time range 





Automatic : ; 
scan linear search over a time range 
search eel 
test test a single time step 
load a TTDisk at one or more time steps 
mount loaded disk(s) into the local file 
aera boot boot a virtual machine from a loaded disk 


kill kill a virtual machine 
make create a new TTDisk 


Administration query query meta-data about a TTDisk 
flush flush and reclaim a portion of the log 


Table 1: Chronus command-line utilities: Automatic com- 
mands perform time-travel searches given a search probe. Man- 
ual commands allow the troubleshooter to instantiate a time- 
travel disk at some point in the past. Administrative commands 
perform TTDisk creation and maintenance. 


3.1 Time-travel Disk 


The Chronus time-travel disk (or TT Disk) maintains 
a log of the child VM’s disk writes. The T TDisk imple- 
ments the Denali disk interface [35], a C API that al- 
lows the programmer to implement custom functionality 
for disk reads and writes. The TTDisk functionality is 
hidden behind the hardware disk interface, so the child’s 
guest OS requires no modifications. 

The T TDisk uses two helper disks to maintain state. 
A checkpoint disk contains the initial disk contents. All 
disk writes are recorded to a log disk. The implementa- 
tion of both disks is abstracted away behind the Denali 
disk interface. In our current implementation, check- 
point/log disks can be backed by either physical disk par- 
titions or by files in the parent’s local file system. We 
disable write caching to ensure that disk writes are syn- 
chronously flushed to disk. Periodically, the log can be 
trimmed by flushing old entries back to the checkpoint. 

In addition to the data disks, the T TDisk requires 
a meta-data region to map a given disk block to a lo- 
cation in either the checkpoint or the log. The T TDisk 
meta-data is similar to the checkpoint region of the log- 
structured file system [28], except that it preserves all 
previous disk writes, not merely those that are still active. 
For each T TDisk block, the meta-data region maintains a 
sorted list of the log writes that modified the given block. 
The meta-data region is backed by a file in the parent’s 
local file system. As with the log-structured file system, 
we alternate between two meta-data regions (files) to en- 
sure consistency in the face of failure [28]. 


3.1.1 Design details 


The TTDisk uses a block size larger than the disk 
sector size to reduce the amount of meta-data. For 
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NetBSD, the correct choice for this parameter is not the 
file system block size, but rather the file system frag- 
ment size. BSD systems typically use a large block size 
and rely on smaller fragments to efficiently store small 
files [23]. By choosing the T TDisk block size to match 
the file system fragment size, we avoid degrading perfor- 
mance for small writes. 

A general problem for log-structured storage sys- 
tems is maintaining consistency without synchronously 
writing log meta-data. The design of the T TDisk avoids 
synchronous meta-data writes by appending a recovery 
sector to each block written to the log. The recovery 
sector contains two fields: the virtual block index that 
the log write corresponds to, and a 64-bit counter, which 
is used to indicate the last log entry. During recovery, 
we roll forward the log starting from the last meta-data 
checkpoint until we reach a recovery sector that does not 
contain a valid counter. 

The implementation of TT Disk crash recovery is not 
complete in our current prototype. We have implemented 
a version of T TDisk that writes recovery sectors, but this 
version exhibits poor performance because the Denali 
disk interface currently supports only 4 KB block opera- 
tions (as opposed to 512 byte sector operations). 


3.2 Testing infrastructure 


Chronus relies on user-supplied software probes to 
indicate whether a given time step corresponds to a “‘cor- 
rect” system state. Given such a probe, the testing infras- 
tructure automates the task of instantiating and evaluat- 
ing a previous system state. After the test has completed, 
any state changes made during the test are discarded. 

Chronus supports two styles of software probes. /n- 
ternal probes run inside the child virtual machine being 
tested. External probes run on the parent virtual machine 
conducting the test. Generally, external probes are used 
for diagnosing server failures. Running a probe inter- 
nally on the server could yield incorrect results, since the 
local loopback network device is configured separately 
from the external interface. Internal probes are used for 
all other types of applications, including network clients 
and non-networked applications. 

The steps for executing a probe differ for internal 
versus external probes. In both cases, the first step is to 
wrap the time-travel disk with a copy-on-write (COW) 
disk. This provides a convenient mechanism for discard- 
ing state changes made during probe execution. For in- 
ternal probes, the parent virtual machine then executes 
a pre-processing routine, which mounts the COW disk 
into the parent’s file system, and configures the child’s 
file system to execute the probe routine on boot. By con- 
vention, the probe output is stored in a particular file for 
later extraction. Once the probe has executed, the child 
VM performs a halt operation, causing the parent VM to 


terminate it. Altemately, a timeout mechanism is used 
for tests that hang or stall. After termination, the parent 
VM once again mounts the COW disk, and executes a 
post-processing routine to extract the probe result. 


The steps for executing external probes are simi- 
lar, but simpler. The pre-processing and post-processing 
phases are omitted. The probe runs in the parent vir- 
tual machine while the child virtual machine is running. 
Once the probe terminates or times out, the child VM is 
garbage collected. 


3.3. Binary search 


Chronus uses binary search to quickly find the fault 
point along the system time-line. We assume the system 
exhibits a transition from a working to a non-working 
state, as shown in Figure 1. Chronus begins by run- 
ning the probe at the limits of the user-provided search 
range. Assuming the limits exhibit different probe re- 
sults, Chronus then tests the midpoint; if the midpoint’s 
output is the same as the endpoint’s, Chronus recursively 
tests the earlier half of time line. If the probe’s output 
differs from the endpoint’s, Chronus recursively tests the 
later half of the time line. In some cases, a probe may 
fail to execute or may produce non-binary results. To 
handle this, Chronus considers all results that differ from 
the endpoint to be the same. This tends to work because 
probe failures often coincide with a non-working system, 
and we are generally interested in the last transition from 
a working to a non-working state. 


Chronus requires the troubleshooter to specify a 
search range whose limits exhibit different probe results. 
Because the troubleshooter might not know an appropri- 
ate range a priori, Chronus provides a test command, 
which allows the troubleshooter to guess-and-check in- 
dividual time steps. In our experience, this mechanism 
has proven sufficient to quickly discover a valid search 
range for most failure cases. 


4 Debugging Experience 


In this section, we describe our experience using 
the Chronus tool. For each experiment, we used binary 
search to locate the failure in time and the UNIX diff util- 
ity to extract the state change. In some cases, it was nec- 
essary to compute the state difference over a time range 
larger than a single block. As a result, diff sometimes de- 
tects spurious changes such as changes to emacs backup 
files or modifications to the system lost+found directory. 
In some cases, we have sanitized the results for brevity, 
but we never removed more than eight lines of output. 
All probes are written as UNIX shell scripts. 


#!/bin/sh 


TEMPFILE=./QXB50.tmp 
rm =f S{TEMPELLE} 
ssh root@10.19.13.17 ‘date’ > ${TEMPFILE} 


if (test -s ${TEMPFILE}) 


then echo "SSHD UP" 
else echo "SSHD DOWN" 
Ea: 
exit 0 


Figure 6: sshd probe: This is the complete version of a shell 
script that diagnosed a configuration fault in the ssh daemon. 


>>> search netbsd andrew.time 


0000. “SSHD UP}. 52672 -SSHD. “DOWN: 2633") “SSHD° UP 
3950 SSHD UP ~4608> SSHD. UP 4937: SSHD DOWN 
4772: SSHD: UP 48542 SSHD UR 4895: SSHD UP 
4916: SSHD UP 4926: SSHD DOWN 4921: SSHD DOWN 
491-6 >° SSHD UP” “4919:> SSHD UP 4920: SSHD DOWN 


# attach ttdisk before and after fault 
>>> attach andrew.time 4919 4920 


# use recursive diff to find what changed 
Seo. . dati” -7 fen ld) \/ehaLd2 
Binary ile -/ete/ssh/ssh host key differs 


Figure 7: Diagnosing the sshd failure: This terminal log 
shows Chronus’s output for a binary search using the sshd 
probe. We have added comments to the raw output, preceded 
by ’#’. After pinpointing the failure instant, we attach the time- 
travel disk before and after the fault, and use recursive diff to 
elicit the failure cause. 


4.1 Randomly injected failures 


We wrote a fault-injection tool called etc-smasher 
that creates typos in key system configuration files. Such 
errors can be difficult to diagnose because they often do 
not take effect until after the machine is rebooted. Once 
per second, efc-smasher chooses a random file from the 
/etc directory (which contains system and application 
configuration files). 90% of the time, etc-smasher writes 
back the file without modifying it; this creates “back- 
ground noise” 1n the system. For the remaining 10%, the 
program changes the file in a small way, by either re- 
moving, adding, or modifying a character. To generate a 
sample run, we ran the program for several minutes, and 
observed the most obvious failure symptom. 

The first two runs of this program induced the fol- 
lowing configuration errors: 


Configuration Fault #1: sshd failure. The child VM’s 
sshd daemon does not respond to remote login requests. 


Configuration Fault #2: boot failure. The child VM 
does not boot correctly. Instead of a login prompt, the 
user is asked to enter a shell name. 
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# Probe 
#!/bin/sh 


rm = /TPOUTPUT 
echo” SUCCESs°.->.,/TTOUTEUT 
# Console output 


% search netbsd andrew2.time 


OO00e ‘SUCCESS. 607% FAILURE 0803. ‘SUECESS 
12052 ‘SUCCESS. 1.406%; SUCCESS 1506: FAILURE 
1456: FAILURE 1431: FAILURE 1418: FAILURE 
1412; FAILURE 1409: FAILURE 1407: SUCCESS 
1408: FAILURE 


% attach andrew2.time 1407 1408 


% diff -r --exclude '*dev*’ /childl /child2 
file: /childl/etc/rcec.d/bootconf.sh differs 
< conf=${ DUMMY} 

> conf=$ { SDUMMY } 


Figure 8: Boot failure probe and console output: The probe 
writes a sting to a file, but only if the boot process completes 
successfully. Using this probe, Chronus diagnosed the failure 
as resulting from a change to the file bootconf.sh. 


To diagnose the sshd failure, we wrote a probe that 
attempts to login via ssh and execute the UNIX date 
command. This probe (shown in Figure 6) is an exter- 
nal probe: it runs on the parent VM. Notice that the 
probe only deals with the observable symptoms of ssh, 
and not with any of its potential failure causes (TCP/IP 
mis-configurations, authentication failure, failure of the 
ssh daemon itself, etc.) Figure 7 shows the output of 
running a Chronus binary search for this error. The ssh 
fault was introduced between disk block writes 4919 and 
4920 within the log. The output from diff indicates the 
error resulted from a change in the ssh_host_key file. 

To diagnose the boot failure, we crafted a probe that 
writes a string into a file (see Figure 8). The probe runs 
internally (within the child VM), but only executes af- 
ter the boot sequence has completed. As a result, the 
existence of the file /TTOUTPUT indicates a successful 
trial. If the boot process hangs, Chronus eventually ter- 
minates the virtual machine, and the trial constitutes a 
failure. As shown in Figure 8, Chronus correctly iden- 
tified the source of the error as a small typo in the file 
/etc/rc.d/bootcont.sh. 


4.2 Debugging Mozilla errors 


To understand Chronus’s behavior for graphical ap- 
plications, we analyzed a list of frequently asked ques- 
tions for the Mozilla Web browser [26]. The questions 
fall into two categories: 1) customization questions such 
as “how can I make Mozilla my default browser?” and 
2) errors/problems. The latter category comprises 24 out 
of a total of 53 questions. 
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In Table 2, we indicate which Mozilla errors could 
be diagnosed with Chronus. To qualify for Chronus sup- 
port, an error must be both easily reproducible and result 
from a state change from Mozilla’s default configuration. 
Overall, 15 of the 24 errors (63%) in the Mozilla FAQ 
satisfy these criteria. 

We further break down the errors captured by 
Chronus according to the best available testing strategy. 
For 7 error cases, it would be possible to construct a 
shell-script probe to elicit the failure condition. From 
a script, it is possible to direct Mozilla to a specific page 
and extract the retumed result. Also, Mozilla supports 
a “ping” command, which is useful for determining if 
the application has crashed or hung. The 8 remaining er- 
ror cases require manual control over some or all of the 
testing process; typically, these errors involve GUI inter- 
actions that are difficult to script. In the future, it may 
be possible to automate more diagnoses using graphical 
capture/replay tools [20]. 

The “connection refused” error requires further ex- 
planation. The error arises when a local firewall prevents 
the Mozilla executable from establishing out-bound con- 
nections. This error has a subtle dependence on the or- 
der that the firewall and Mozilla are installed. If Mozilla 
is installed first, then the installation of the firewall will 
trigger a failure, which Chronus can detect. If the fire- 
wall is installed first, then Mozilla will never work cor- 
rectly. Nevertheless, it is still possible to diagnose this 
error with Chronus by using a probe that first installs 
Mozilla, and then tests the application. 

Beyond studying applicability, we also used 
Chronus to diagnose several of the Mozilla errors. For 
each trial, we synthetically injected the error condition 
based on the description in the Mozilla FAQ. We then 
wrote a probe to diagnose the behavior, and ran Chronus 
to pinpoint the offending state transition. We now de- 
scribe two such trials in more depth. 


4.2.1 JavaScript error 


JavaScript is used by some web sites to provide en- 
hanced functionality beyond static content. JavaScript 
is also a security concern, and Mozilla allows users to 
limit the functionality of scripts, or to disable JavaScript 
completely. In some cases, JavaScript-enabled sites may 
demonstrate strange behavior if JavaScript is not en- 
abled. For example, the user may be unable to follow 
hyperlinks for a particular page [26]. 

To model this error, we installed Mozilla in a virtual 
machine and disabled JavaScript through the preferences 
menu. To test for the error, we wrote a probe that directs 
Mozilla to fetch a web page that requires JavaScript sup- 
port. The probe asks the user whether the resulting dis- 
play output is correct. The probe and console output are 
shown in Figure 9. 





Support?| Strategy 
fle space exhausted error _{Bug___}__ne _}____ Broken by default 
Con'tsave psseword __|server poly _}__no_}_}Remote policy_—_ 
Periodiccrashes VM bugs | tS | Cs Nteaasily reproducible | 
Se [Requires GUI action 
[Connection refused —sFirewall = Cd] Ses’ | ~—soprobe__| Requires install probe 
[Connection refused sProxyssettings = | mos] «Broken by default | 
Application doesnot start_ _—=——|DLL collision =—FSSss—s| ~Sves | ~—probe S| 
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Scroll whell doesn't work pug | no | [Broken by cefault 
Peterminstecrast__|versen aot yes [rape 
SS ee ee | ee 
[Saved fies have .mp3 extension [Bad MIME type contig | ves | manual [Requires GUI action 
Random freezes [corrupted config file | ves | manual —_|Not easily reproducible 
pool cote ease el 
Cantopeniocalfies [bug | no | [Broken by default 
Redrecion imtexcesded _[eoolies asaied [yes [robe [__ 
Dae hoa ae ae een 
[Back/forward buttons grayed out [History size setto zero | ves | manual [Must test GUI output 
mage links do not load [HTTP pipelining enabled | yes | manual [Must test GUI output 
ee ee Ee 











Table 2: The applicability of Chronus for Mozilla errors: 15 of these 24 errors could be captured by Chronus. This means that 
they are both repeatable and result from a state change. In 7 of these cases, the testing could be conducted automatically given a 
shell-script probe. For the other 8 cases, the testing process requires assistance from a human operator, either to manipulate Mozilla 


or interpret its visual output. 


4.2.2 A misbehaved extension 


Mozilla allows developers to provide new function- 
ality via an extensibility API. These extensions are not 
well-isolated, and a misbehaved extension can cause the 
overall browser to malfunction. To model this error, we 
installed a set of extensions from the Web. After quit- 
ting and restarting the program, we discovered that one 
of these extensions had introduced a malfunction, such 
that Mozilla would hang before displaying a page. 

To diagnose this error, we wrote a probe that 
uses the Mozilla “ping” command to indicate whether 
a previously-launched browser is functioning correctly. 
Figure 10 shows the output of the diff utility. Although 
more verbose than previous examples, the state change 
reveals that the “StockTicker” extension caused Mozilla 
to malfunction. 


4.3 A complex Apache error 


As discussed in Section 2.4, binary search can fail 
in the presence of multiple faults in a single time-line. 
To explore this phenomenon, we introduced a sequence 
of configuration events inside an Apache web server, 
as shown in Figure lla. The “true failure” is a mis- 
configuration of the Apache suexec command, which 
allows an administrator to run CGI scripts as a different 


user than the overall Web server. suexec is a common 
source of configuration errors, especially when scripts 
require special privileges [7]. In our example, the CGI 
script must connect to a back end database, which only 
permits access from the user www. As a result, Web re- 
quests for this script return an HTTP error message. 


In addition to the suexec error, we performed two 
actions that affect the Web server’s functionality. Near 
the start of the trace, we changed the server’s IP ad- 
dress. Because DNS mappings are not captured in our 
time-travel layer, any attempt to connect to the server 
before the IP address change will not succeed. Subse- 
quently, we upgraded the version of the Apache running 
on the server. This new build was necessary to support 
the suexec command. During the installation of the up- 
grade, the Web server is unavailable to Chronus probes. 


There are two strategies one could take in analyz- 
ing this failure. First, one could write a success-directed 
probe, which tests whether the system successfully han- 
dles requests. We wrote sucha probe by testing for a suc- 
cessful HTTP response. The drawback of such a probe is 
that it may detect any transition from a working to a fail- 
ing state, as shown in Figure 11a. In the worst case, the 
user must decipher two spurious results before revealing 
the true source of the error. 


An alternate approach is to construct a failure- 
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# Probe 


#!/bin/sh 


ssh -X root@10.19.13.79 ‘mozilla 


echo -n 


“RESULT: 


read result 
echo Sresult 


# Console output 


SWEBSITE’ 


169904: RESULT: GOOD 222044: RESULT: BAD 
195974: RESULT BAD dg29392) (RESULT .BAD 
l764Z21= RESULT? BAD: 173162) RESULT: ~GOOD 
LI47 9 RESULT: “BAD 175976: (RESULT? BAD 
T2069 RESULT: (BAD. 73365" RESULT: -GOOD 
173467: RESULT: BAD 173416: RESULT: GOOD 
173441: RESULT: GOOD 173454: RESULT: BAD 
173447: RESULT: GOOD 173450: RESULT: GOOD 
173452: RESULT: BAD 173451: RESULT: BAD 


Peeler HE “penile Zen Ld? 


file /root/.mozilla/default/zclu3kp2.slt/prefs.js 


differs: 

> user pref (“browser.download.dir", "/root") ; 
> user pret ("browser.startup.homepage”, 
"http: //www.mozZilla.org/start/") ; 

> USER prehi' javaseriptwenapleds.ravse); 


Figure 9: Mozilla JavaScript probe and console output: 
This probe, combined with user input, diagnosed a Mozilla ren- 
dering problem related to JavaScript. The probe runs externally 
on the parent VM, so that X-windows ssh forwarding is set up 
properly. Spurious information exists because Mozilla atomi- 
cally saves all preference changes made during a user session. 


directed probe. Instead of looking for successful com- 
pletion of a request, a failure-directed probe searches for 
the precise error behavior exhibited by the application. 
In this example, the suexec failure retumed a distinc- 
tive error message. Because different errors often exhibit 
different symptoms, a failure directed probe can result 
in fewer state transitions over an equivalent system time- 
line (see Figure 11b). Using a failure-directed probe, we 
discovered the source of the suexec failure using a sin- 
gle Chronus search invocation. 


4.4 Reverse debugging 


Although we intended Chronus as a tool for finding 
configuration bugs, an altemate use is to search for con- 
figuration fixes. This is especially useful in cases when 
the “fix” was applied serendipitously. For example, ap- 
plication X might install a dynamic library that fortu- 
itously allows application Y to work correctly. In prac- 
tice, the issue is even more subtle, because the order in 
which packages are installed can affect the system’s final 
configuration [19]. Given a failing machine and a cor- 
rect machine, an administrator can use Chronus to find 
the fix from the correct machine, and then apply the fix 
to the failing machine. 
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>>> dare =r fehitldl -fensa laZ 
file-/root/ .mozilla/deftault/zclirwou-slt/chrome 
Jchrome-rdt “diifers: 


> <RDF:Description about="urn:mozilla: package 
-stockireker” 

> c:baseURL="JjJar:file:///root/.mozilla/default 
f/Zelirwou. silt 

> /chrome/stockticker.jar!/content/" 

> c:locType="profile" 

> c:author="Jeremy Gillick" 

> €rauthoruRL="http!//jorllick.nettripper.com/” 
> c:description="Shows your favorite stocks in a 
> customized ticker." 

> c:displayName="StockTicker 0.4.2" 

> c:extension="true" 

> ci:name="SsStockticker" 

> c:settingsURL="chrome://stockticker/content 
/Optlons x01" 4/> 


Figure 10: Console output for a buggy Mozilla extension: 
Chronus traced the failure to the “StockTicker” extension. 


We used reverse debugging to elicit the correct con- 
figuration for the NetBSD Network Time Protocol (NTP) 
daemon. Initially, the system’s NTP configuration was 
incorrect, causing the system’s time to be set to an in- 
correct value. Although we fixed the problem in one 
particular VM, the change was not propagated back to 
the base disk image. To locate the fix, we wrote a probe 
that searches for unusual behavior from the make utility; 
make relies on a correct clock, and may force unneces- 
sary recompilation when the clock is mis-configured. 


5 Quantitative Evaluation 


In this section, we provide quantitative measure- 
ments of Chronus. We analyze time-travel disk perfor- 
mance, log growth, and debugging execution time. All 
tests were run on a uniprocessor 3.2GHz Pentium 4 with 
hyperthreading disabled. The test machine had 2 GB of 
RAM, but the virtual machines (both the parent and the 
child) were configured to use at most 512 MB. The ma- 
chine contained a single 80 GB, 7200 RPM Maxtor Di- 
amondMax Plus IDE drive, and an Intel PRO/1000 PCI 
gigabit Ethemet card. 

All of the following experiments were run without 
appending recovery sectors to log writes. Therefore, the 
results model a system that uses some other mechanism 
for insuring meta-data consistency (e.g., non-volatile 
RAM). An implementation with recovery sectors would 
require 12.5% more disk space (one 512 byte recovery 
sector is appended to each 4 KB block). The perfor- 
mance overhead would likely be similar. 


5.1 Runtime Overhead 


To evaluate time-travel disk performance, we ran the 
set of workloads shown in Table 3. We generated the 
sequential read and write workloads using the UNIX dd 





true failure 
working 
failing 
old IP Apache suexec 
address upgrade error 
a) Success-directed probe timeline 
true failure 
no ae ee a el 
message 
g time 
error 
message 


SuUeXeC 


error 
b) Failure-directed probe timeline 


Figure 11: Apache suexec error, as seen by two different 
probes: A success-directed probe searches for transitions from 
a working to a failing state. This may retum spurious results 
when the system contains multiple such transitions. A failure- 
directed probe searches for changes in the specific error symp- 
tom exhibited by the application. For this example, a failure- 
directed probe revealed the configuration error with a single 
Chronus invocation. 


command using 32 KB block increments. We also ran 

n “adversarial” sequential read, in which we read over 
a disk region that was previously written in reverse order 
in 32 KB increments. Finally, we ran untar and grep over 
the Mozilla 1.6 source tree. Mozilla 1.6 contains 35,186 
files in 2,454 directories, and has a total size of 300 MB. 
The “native disk” data series shows the performance of 
a child VM using a physical disk partition. The time- 
travel disk log was backed by a physical partition. No 
disk operations were processed by the checkpoint disk, 
and swapping was disabled for these tests. 

For most workloads, the performance of the time- 
travel disk is competitive with the native disk. The one 
exception is the adversarial sequential read workload. 
Because blocks are written out in reverse log order, this 
style of workload generates poor performance from a 
log-structured storage layer. Most files are processed se- 
quentially [2], suggesting this style of workload occurs 
rarely in practice. 


5.2 Measuring log inflation 


Chronus relies on excess storage capacity to main- 
tain the time-travel log. This is reasonable, given that 
storage capacity is growing at an annual rate of 60% [18] 
and shows no signs of abating. Other researchers have 
noted that users can already go years without reclaiming 
storage [16]. 







Workload | Native disk | Time-travel disk 


Sequential write 32.6 MB/sec | 31.7 MB/sec 
Sequential read 33.1 MB/sec 32.7 MB/sec 


Sequential read | 334 MB/sec |  15.3MB/sec 
| (adversarial) - | 
123.4sec 125.7 sec 


Table 3: Time-travel disk performance: The time-travel disk 
is Competitive with the native disk for all workloads, except for 
the “adversarial” workload designed to exhibit poor locality in 
the time-travel log. 















File System Log growth 
Operation Log growth 
Growth — | 
copy mozilla.tar 214.8 MB 215.0 MB 


| 296MB 


untar mozilla.tar 300.4 MB 1905 MB 36.1 MB 
Cao0ame) | 14a2me | sim | 


Table 4: Log inflation: Operations that greatly modify the 
file system directory structure generate a large number of 
log writes. Fortunately, the writes are highly redundant and 
amenable to compression. 





One remaining concern is log inflation, which arises 
from file system meta-data operations. Applications that 
heavily modify the directory structure can generate ex- 
cessive log growth. Table 4 shows the amount of log 
growth required for various operations on the Mozilla 1.6 
archive. As expected, simply copying the tar file does not 
generate undue log inflation. However, untaring Mozilla 
causes log growth that is more than six times larger than 
the growth in the underlying file system. Even worse, 
deleting the Mozilla directory tree (with rm -Rf) gener- 
ates 1432 MB of log data! The source of this log growth 
is repeated, synchronous updates to file system structures 
such as free block lists, inodes, and directory contents. 

We have considered two possibilities for combating 
log inflation. One possibility is compression. The con- 
tents of meta-data operations are highly redundant, and 
therefore would exhibit significant size reductions (as 
shown in Figure 4). A second possibility is to temporar- 
ily deactivate versioning — for example, using heuris- 
tics similar to those employed by the Elephant file sys- 
tem [30]. We have not yet experimented with or imple- 
mented either of these strategies. 


5.3. Debug execution time 


Because Chronus uses binary search, it can discover 
configuration errors in a logarithmic number of steps. 
Figure 12 shows Chronus’s convergence time for logs of 
various sizes. The test uses an internal probe that tests 
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Figure 12: Debug execution time: The runtime grows loga- 
rithmically with log size. 


for the existence of a particular file. Chronus currently 
requires roughly 20 seconds to conduct a single probe. 
More than half this time is devoted to file system consis- 
tency check (fsck) operations, which we must do twice 
for each probe — once before installing the probe, and 
once to extract the result. Moving to a joumaling file 
system would substantially reduce this overhead. 


6 Related Work 


We now discuss related work in problem diagnosis 
and resolution. We first discuss history-based resolution 
techniques, and then we discuss other techniques. 


6.1 History-based problem resolution 


Researchers have proposed versioning storage sys- 
tems at various levels of abstraction [25, 30, 31, 32, 14]. 
In some cases, recovery from configuration errors has 
been cited as a driving application. The VMWare vir- 
tual machine monitor [33] also supports checkpointing 
to enable safe recovery. Unlike Chronus, these systems 
do not perform failure diagnosis. As a result, the user 1s 
forced to undo all state changes that occurred after the 
error. Chronus helps to reveal the specific failure cause, 
enabling recovery with minimal lost state. 

The Operator Undo work [8] attempts to recover lost 
state by invoking an application-specific replay proce- 
dure. In a similar vein, Windows XP restore [24] allows 
developers to exert some control over which state is in- 
cluded in state snapshots. Both of these approaches, be- 
ing application specific, are less general than Chronus. 
Also, these techniques have side effects, which can fur- 
ther corrupt system state. For example, Windows Restore 
may inadvertently re-introduce a virus into the system. 

The Backtracker tool [22] maintains an operating 
system causal history log. Such a tool could address one 
of Chronus’s current shortcomings, which is its inability 
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to extract semantically relevant debugging information 
from the child virtual machine. For example, Chronus 
might discover that an application failure was caused by 
an update to a particular dynamic library. Given this 
starting point, a Backtracker-like tool could determine 
that the library change was caused by the installation of 
an unrelated application. 

Several research efforts have extended programming 
language debuggers with the ability to perform time- 
travel or backwards execution [6]. These systems tend 
to have high overhead or long replay times, depending 
on the extent to which they rely on checkpointing or log- 
ging. In addition, these systems are tied to a particular 
language or runtime environment. Chronus detects con- 
figuration errors that span applications and the OS, and it 
does so with tolerable overhead by recording only those 
changes that reach stable storage. 

Delta-debugging [36] applies search techniques to 
the problem of localizing source code edits that induced 
a failure. Delta-debugging does not assume changes 
are ordered, and much of the system’s complexity de- 
rives from having to prune an exponentially large search 
space. The challenges for Chronus relate to capturing 
and replaying complete system states using time-travel 
disks and virtual machines. 

The STRIDER [34] project uses periodic snapshots 
of the Windows registry to reveal configuration errors. 
Unlike Chronus, STRIDER monitors a single execution 
of a failing program, during which it records the registry 
keys that are accessed by the faulty process. STRIDER 
requires registry-specific heuristics to prune the search 
space: for example, registry keys that differ across ma- 
chines are less likely to be at fault. STRIDER does not 
detect indirect dependencies that result from interactions 
with helper processes or the operating system. For ex- 
ample, STRIDER cannot reveal errors related to TCP/IP 
parameters or firewall policy. 


6.2 Other problem resolution techniques 


A direct strategy for automated debugging is to con- 
struct a software agent that embodies the knowledge of a 
human expert [3]. The limitation of such systems 1s that 
they are only as good as their initial diagnosis heuristics. 
Complex systems generate unexpected errors. Chronus 
can capture these errors by operating beneath the layer 
of operating system and application semantics. 

The No-Futz [21] computing initiative advocates a 
principled approach to maintaining configuration state. 
For example, the authors advocate making individual 
configuration parameters orthogonal to limit the effect 
of unintended side effects. While this is a worthwhile 
goal, the tight integration of today’s application and 
system functionality suggests that debugging techniques 
will still be necessary when inevitable failures occur. 


Redstone et al. proposed a model of automated de- 
bugging thatextractsrelevant system state and symptoms 
to serve aS a query against a database of known prob- 
lems [27]. A challenge for such a system is constructing 
a database and query format that yield meaningful re- 
sults. Chronus avoids using databases by directly “query- 
ing” the system state at a previous instant in time. The 
results returned by our system may be more relevant be- 
cause they pertain exclusively to the system under con- 
sideration. 

Several recent projects have investigated path-based 
debu gging of distributed systems [10, 1]. These systems 
log the interactions between components or nodes of a 
distributed system. By applying statistical techniques to 
these traces, it is possible to extract some information 
of interest, e.g., localizing performance problems or de- 
tecting an incipient system failure. These systems de- 
pend on the ability to extract large volumes of trace data 
showing the integration between distributed components. 
Chronus is useful in situations where these assumptions 
are not satisfied, e.g., desktop personal computers. 


7 Future Work 


Although functional, our Chronus prototype could 
be extended in numerous ways. One area of interest 
is extending Denali and Chronus beyond a UNIX en- 
vironment. In particular, systems based on Microsoft 
Windows are likely to exhibit qualitatively different con- 
figuration errors. We are also interested in extending 
Chronus with different time-travel storage mechanisms. 
For example, some administrators use CVS to maintain 
a log of configuration changes. Chronus could use CVS 
check-ins to reconstruct previous system states. 

Chronus is not a fully automatic tool: the trou- 
bleshooter must supply a software probe and interpret the 
state change that induced the failure. It may be possible 
to reduce this manual effort by combining Chronus with 
related research efforts. For example, capture/replay 
tools could automate probe creation [20], and Back- 
tracker [22] could simplify end-to-end diagnosis by map- 
ping from a low-level state change to a high-level action. 

A final area for future work is to perform a more 
complete evaluation of Chronus. Our work to date has 
focused on a small number of case studies representing 
“common” configuration errors. Although our initial re- 
sults are promising, we do not have enough data about 
configuration errors in the wild to make strong claims 
about the applicability of Chronus. An even harder chal- 
lenge is to measure the “usefulness” of our tool. In the 
end, a complete evaluation of Chronus will likely require 
a user study, since simulating a human operator is in- 
tractable. Work by Brown et al. provides a starting point 
for such an effort [9]. 


8 Conclusions 


Software systems often break. When they do, di- 
agnosing the cause of failure can be difficult, especially 
when the application depends on a wide range of system- 
level and user-level functionality. Existing automated ap- 
proaches based on expert systems can only handle er- 
ror cases that are known in advance. Human experts 
can leverage intuition to solve unforeseen problems, but 
manual diagnosis requires significant expertise, which 
ultimately translates into substantial cost. 

This paper has described Chronus, a tool for au- 
tomating the diagnosis of configuration errors caused by 
a state change. Chronus represents a novel synthesis of 
existing techniques: versioning storage systems, virtual 
machine monitors, testing, and search. Chronus reduces 
the burden on human experts from complete diagnosis 
(“why is the system not working’’) to testing for correct- 
ness (“is the system working?”’). Our experience to date 
suggests that Chronus is a valuable tool for a significant 
class of configuration errors. 
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Abstract 


Chain replication is a new approach to coordinating 
clusters of fail-stop storage servers. The approach is 
intended for supporting large-scale storage services 
that exhibit high throughput and availability with- 
out sacrificing strong consistency guarantees. Be- 
sides outlining the chain replication protocols them- 
selves, simulation experiments explore the perfor- 
mance characteristics of a prototype implementa- 
tion. Throughput, availability, and several object- 
placement strategies (including schemes based on 
distributed hash table routing) are discussed. 


1 Introduction 


A storage system typically implements operations 
so that clients can store, retrieve, and/or change 
data. File systems and database systems are per- 
haps the best known examples. With a file system, 
operations (read and write) access a single file and 
are idempotent; with a database system, operations 
(transactions) may each access multiple objects and 
are serializable. 

This paper is concerned with storage systems that 
sit somewhere between file systems and database 
systems. In particular, we are concerned with stor- 
age systems, henceforth called storage services, that 


e store objects (of an unspecified nature), 


e support query operations to return a value de- 
rived from a single object, and 


e support update operations to atomically change 
the state of a single object according to some 


pre-programmed, possibly non-deterministic, 
computation involving the prior state of that 
object. 


A file system write is thus a special case of our stor- 
age service update which, in turn, is a special case 
of a database transaction. 

Increasingly, we see on-line vendors (like Ama- 
zon.com), search engines (like Google’s and 
FAST’s), and a host of other information-intensive 
services provide value by connecting large-scale stor- 
age systems to networks. A storage service is the 
appropriate compromise for such applications, when 
a database system would be too expensive and a file 
system lacks rich enough semantics. 

One challenge when building a large-scale stor- 
age service is maintaining high availability and 
high throughput despite failures and concomitant 
changes to the storage service’s configuration, as 
faulty components are detected and replaced. 

Consistency guarantees also can be crucial. But 
even when they are not, the construction of an appli- 
cation that fronts a storage service is often simpli- 
fied given strong consistency guarantees, which as- 
sert that (i) operations to query and update indi- 
vidual objects are executed in some sequential order 
and (ii) the effects of update operations are necessar- 
ily reflected in results returned by subsequent query 
operations. 

Strong consistency guarantees are often thought 
to be in tension with achieving high throughput 
and high availability. So system designers, reluctant 
to sacrifice system throughput or availability, regu- 
larly decline to support strong consistency guaran- 
tees. The Google File System (GFS) illustrates this 
thinking [11]. In fact, strong consistency guarantees 
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in a large-scale storage service are not incompatible 
with high throughput and availability. And the new 
chain replication approach to coordinating fail-stop 
servers, which is the subject of this paper, simulta- 
neously supports high throughput, availability, and 
strong consistency. 

We proceed as follows. The interface to a generic 
storage service is specified in §2. In §3, we explain 
how query and update operations are implemented 
using chain replication. Chain replication can be 
viewed as an instance of the primary/backup ap- 
proach, so 84 compares them. Then, 85 summarizes 
experiments to analyze throughput and availability 
using our prototype implementation of chain replica- 
tion and a simulated network. Some of these simula- 
tions compare chain replication with storage systems 
(like CFS [7] and PAST [19]) based on distributed 
hash table (DHT) routing; other simulations reveal 
surprising behaviors when a system employing chain 
replication recovers from server failures. Chain repli- 
cation is compared in §6 to other work on scalable 
storage systems, trading consistency for availability, 
and replica placement. Concluding remarks appear 
in §7, followed by endnotes. 


2 A Storage Service Interface 


Clients of a storage service issue requests for query 
and update operations. While it would be possible 
to ensure that each request reaching the storage ser- 
vice is guaranteed to be performed, the end-to-end 
argument [20] suggests there is little point in doing 
so. Clients are better off if the storage service sim- 
ply generates a reply for each request it receives and 
completes, because this allows lost requests and lost 
replies to be handled as well: a client re-issues a re- 
quest if too much time has elapsed without receiving 
a reply. 


e The reply for query(objld, opts) is derived from 
the value of object obj/d; options opts charac- 
terizes what parts of obj/d are returned. The 
value of obj/d remains unchanged. 


e The reply for update(objld, new Val, opts) de- 
pends on options opts and, in the general case, 
can be a value V produced in some nondeter- 
ministic pre-programmed way involving the cur- 
rent value of obj/d and/or value new Val; V then 
becomes the new value of objId.' 


Query operations are idempotent, but update op- 
erations need not be. A client that re-issues a non- 
idempotent update request must therefore take pre- 
cautions to ensure the update has not already been 
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State is: 
Hist opj;1p : update request sequence 
Pending 4;1p : request set 


Transitions are: 
T1: Client request r arrives: 
Pending syrp -= Pending oy:1p U{r} 


T2: Client request r € Pending ,y;;p ignored: 
Pending oy;1p := Pending y:1p — {7} 


T3: Client request r € Pending ,,;;p processed: 
Pending oyj1p = Pending oo;1p — {r 
if r = query(objld, opts) then 
reply according options opts based 
on Hist op51p 


else if r = update(objld, new Val, opts) then 
Hist ob;1D = Hist php ok 
reply according options opts based 
on Hist ooj1p 


Figure 1: Client’s View of an Object. 


performed. The client might, for example, first issue 
a query to determine whether the current value of 
the object already reflects the update. 


A client request that is lost before reaching the 
storage service is indistinguishable to that client 
from one that is ignored by the storage service. This 
means that clients would not be exposed to a new 
failure mode when a storage server exhibits transient 
outages during which client requests are ignored. Of 
course, acceptable client performance likely would 
depend on limiting the frequency and duration of 
transient outages. 

With chain replication, the duration of each tran- 
sient outage is far shorter than the time required to 
remove a faulty host or to add a new host. So, client 
request processing proceeds with minimal disruption 
in the face of failure, recovery, and other reconfig- 
uration. Most other replica-management protocols 
either block some operations or sacrifice consistency 
guarantees following failures and during reconfigu- 
rations. 


We specify the functionality of our storage service 
by giving the client view of an object’s state and of 
that object’s state transitions in response to query 
and update requests. Figure 1 uses pseudo-code to 
give such a specification for an object obj/D. 


The figure defines the state of obj/D in terms 
of two variables: the sequence” Hist 4;1p of up- 
dates that have been performed on obj7/D and a set 
Pending 4,;p Of unprocessed requests. 


queries 


updates replies 





Figure 2: A chain. 


Then, the figure lists possible state transitions. 
Transition Tl asserts that an arriving client re- 
quest is added to Pending oo;1p- That some pend- 
ing requests are ignored is specified by transition 
T2—this transition is presumably not taken too fre- 
quently. ‘Transition T3 gives a high-level view of 
request processing: the request r is first removed 
from Pending ,4;1p; query then causes a suitable re- 
ply to be produced whereas update also appends r 
(denoted by -) to Hist o4;1p.° 


3o Chain Replication Protocol 
Servers are assumed to be fail-stop [21]: 


e each server halts in response to a failure rather 
than making erroneous state transitions, and 


e a server’s halted state can be detected by the 
environment. 


With an object replicated on t servers, as many as 
t—1 of the servers can fail without compromising the 
object’s availability. The object’s availability is thus 
increased to the probability that all servers hosting 
that object have failed; simulations in §5.4 explore 
this probability for typical storage systems. Hence- 
forth, we assume that at most t — 1 of the servers 
replicating an object fail concurrently. 

In chain replication, the servers replicating a given 
object obj[D are linearly ordered to form a chain. 
(See Figure 2.) The first server in the chain is called 
the head, the last server is called the tail, and request 
processing is implemented by the servers roughly as 
follows: 


Reply Generation. The reply for every request is 
generated and sent by the tail. 


Query Processing. Each query request is directed 
to the tail of the chain and processed there 
atomically using the replica of ob7/D stored at 
the tail. 


Update Processing. Each update request is di- 
rected to the head of the chain. The request 
is processed there atomically using replica of 
objID at the head, then state changes are for- 
warded along a reliable FIFO link to the next 
element of the chain (where it is handled and 
forwarded), and so on until the request is han- 
dled by the tail. 


Strong consistency thus follows because query re- 
quests and update requests are all processed serially 
at a single server (the tail). 

Processing a query request involves only a single 
server, and that means query is a relatively cheap 
operation. But when an update request is processed, 
computation done at t — 1 of the t servers does not 
contribute to producing the reply and, arguably, is 
redundant. The redundant servers do increase the 
fault-tolerance, though. 

Note that some redundant computation associ- 
ated with the t — 1 servers is avoided in chain repli- 
cation because the new value is computed once by 
the head and then forwarded down the chain, so 
each replica has only to perform a write. This for- 
warding of state changes also means update can be a 
non-deterministic operation—the non-deterministic 
choice is made once, by the head. 


3.1 Protocol Details 


Clients do not directly read or write variables 
AMistoojrp and Pending ob51p of Figure 1, so we are 
free to implement them in any way that is conve- 
nient. When chain replication is used to implement 
the specification of Figure 1: 


e Histobjrp 1s defined to be Histo psp, the value 
of Hist 54;1p stored by tail T of the chain, and 


e Pending,4;1p is defined to be the set of client 
requests received by any server in the chain and 
not yet processed by the tail. 


The chain replication protocols for query processing 
and update processing are then shown to satisfy the 
specification of Figure 1 by demonstrating how each 
state transition made by any server in the chain is 
equivalent either to a no-op or to allowed transitions 
PAT or 3: 

Given the descriptions above for how Hist oo;1p 
and Pending 4»;;p are implemented by a chain (and 
assuming for the moment that failures do not occur), 
we observe that the only server transitions affecting 
Hist oojrp and Pending ,4,;p are: (i) a server in the 
chain receiving a request from a client (which affects 
Pending 4»;1p), and (ii) the tail processing a client 
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request (which affects Hist,,;1p). Since other server 
transitions are equivalent to no-ops, it suffices to 
show that transitions (i) and (ii) are consistent with 
Tl through T3. 


Client Request Arrives at Chain. Clients send 
requests to either the head (update) or the tail 
(query). Receipt of a request r by either adds 
r to the set of requests received by a server but 
not yet processed by the tail. Thus, receipt of 
r by either adds r to Pending ,4;;p (as defined 
above for a chain), and this is consistent with 
alle 


Request Processed by Tail. Execution causes 
the request to be removed from the set of 
requests received by any replica that have not 
yet been processed by the tail, and therefore 
it deletes the request from Pending ,y;;p (as 
defined above for a chain)—the first step of 
T3. Moreover, the processing of that request 
by tail 7’ uses replica Hist dosrp which, as 
defined above, implements Hist »9;;p—\and this 
is exactly what the remaining steps of T3 


specify. 


Coping with Server Failures 


In response to detecting the failure of a server that is 
part of a chain (and, by the fail-stop assumption, all 
such failures are detected), the chain is reconfigured 
to eliminate the failed server. For this purpose, we 
employ a service, called the master, that 


e detects failures of servers, 


e informs each server in the chain of its new pre- 
decessor or new successor in the new chain ob- 
tained by deleting the failed server, 


e informs clients which server is the head and 
which is the tail of the chain. 


In what follows, we assume the master is a single 
process that never fails. This simplifies the expo- 
sition but is not a realistic assumption; our pro- 
totype implementation of chain replication actually 
replicates a master process on multiple hosts, using 
Paxos [16] to coordinate those replicas so they be- 
have in aggregate like a single process that does not 
fail. 

The master distinguishes three cases: (i) failure 
of the head, (ii) failure of the tail, and (iii) failure 
of some other server in the chain. The handling 
of each, however, depends on the following insight 
about how updates are propagated in a chain. 
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Let the server at the head of the chain be labeled 
H, the next server be labeled H + 1, etc., through 
the tail, which is given label T’. Define 


i 240 


to hold if sequence* of requests Hist’, 1p at the 


server with label 2 is a prefix of sequence Hist}, ID 
at the server with label 7. Because updates are sent 
between elements of a chain over reliable FIFO links, 
the sequence of updates received by each server is a 
prefix of those received by its successor. So we have: 


Update Propagation Invariant. For _ servers 
labeled 7 and 7 such that i < j holds (i.e., 2 is 
a predecessor of 7 in the chain) then: 


| am 
Histoysrp X Hist oosrp- 


Failure of the Head. This case is handled by the 
master removing H from the chain and making the 
successor to H the new head of the chain. Such a 
successor must exist if our assumption holds that at 
most t — 1 servers are faulty. 

Changing the chain by deleting 4 is a transition 
and, as such, must be shown to be either a no- 
op or consistent with T1, T2, and/or T3 of Fig- 
ure 1. This is easily done. Altering the set of 
servers in the chain could change the contents of 
Pending oo;1p—Ttecall, Pending o4;;p is defined as the 
set of requests received by any server in the chain 
and not yet processed by the tail, so deleting server 
H from the chain has the effect of removing from 
Pending ,4;:p those requests received by H but not 
yet forwarded to a successor. Removing a request 
from Pending,»;;p is consistent with transition T2, 
so deleting H from the chain is consistent with the 
specification in Figure 1. 


Failure of the Tail. This case is handled by re- 
moving tail 7’ from the chain and making predeces- 
sor J’ of T the new tail of the chain. As before, 
such a predecessor must exist given our assumption 
that at most ¢ — 1 server replicas are faulty. 

This change to the chain alters the values of 
both Pending oo;rp and Hist,»;1p, but does so in 
a manner consistent with repeated T3 transitions: 
Pending ,4;;p decreases in size because H ist? osID =n 


Histo asp (due to the Update Propagation Invariant, 
since I’ < T holds), so changing the tail from T 
to T” potentially increases the set of requests com- 
pleted by the tail which, by definition, decreases 
the set of requests in Pending ,4,;;p- Moreover, as 
required by T3, those update requests completed 


by T~ but not completed by T do now appear in 
Hist o4;1p because with T~ now the tail, Hist oojrp is 


defined as Hist? y, ID- 


Failure of Other Servers. Failure of a server S 
internal to the chain is handled by deleting S from 
the chain. The master first informs S’s successor S* 
of the new chain configuration and then informs S’s 
predecessor S~. This, however, could cause the Up- 
date Propagation Invariant to be invalidated unless 
some means is employed to ensure update requests 
that S received before failing will still be forwarded 
along the chain (since those update requests already 
do appear in Hist,,,;p for any predecessor i of 5’). 
The obvious candidate to perform this forwarding 
is S_, but some bookkeeping and coordination are 
now required. 

Let U be a set of requests and let <y be a total 
ordering on requests in that set. Define a request 
sequence 7 to be consistent with (U, <y) if (i) all re- 
quests in 7 appear in U and (ii) requests are arranged 
in T in ascending order according to <y. Finally, for 
request sequences 7 and 7’ consistent with (U,<y), 
define F ®r’ to be a sequence of all requests appear- 
ing in 7 or in 7’ such that 7 @r’ is consistent with 
(U,<y) (and therefore requests in sequence 7 @ 7’ 
are ordered according to <y). 

The Update Propagation Invariant is preserved by 
requiring that the first thing a replica S~ connecting 
to a new successor St does is: send to S* (using 
the FIFO link that connects them) those requests in 


Hist’, rp that might not have reached S*; only after 
those have been sent may S” process and forward 
requests that it receives subsequent to assuming its 
new chain position. 

To this end, each server 2 maintains a list Sent; 
of update requests that z has forwarded to some 
successor but that might not have been processed 
by the tail. The rules for adding and deleting el- 
ements on this list are straightforward: Whenever 
server 7 forwards an update request r to its succes- 
sor, server 7 also appends r to Sent;. The tail sends 
an acknowledgement ack(r) to its predecessor when 
it completes the processing of update request r. And 
upon receipt ack(r), a server i deletes r from Sent; 
and forwards ack(r) to its predecessor. 

A request received by the tail must have been re- 
ceived by all of its predecessors in the chain, so we 
can conclude: 


Inprocess Requests Invariant. If i < 7 then 


Hist typ = jens ® Sent;. 


master s- S St 





Figure 3: Space-time diagram for deletion of internal 
replica. 


Thus, the Update Propagation Invariant will be 
maintained if S~, upon receiving notification from 
the master that St is its new successor, first for- 
wards the sequence of requests in Sentg— to S*. 
Moreover, there is no need for S~ to forward the 
prefix of Sent s-— that already appears in Hist, 1p. 

The protocol whose execution is depicted in Fig- 
ure 3 embodies this approach (including the opti- 
mization of not sending more of the prefix than nec- 
essary). Message 1 informs S* of its new role; mes- 
sage 2 acknowledges and informs the master what 
is the sequence number sn of the last update re- 
quest St has received; message 3 informs S~ of its 
new role and of sn so S~ can compute the suffix of 
Sents— to send to St; and message 4 carries that 
suffix. 


Extending a Chain. Failed servers are removed 
from chains. But shorter chains tolerate fewer fail- 
ures, and object availability ultimately could be 
compromised if ever there are too many server fail- 
ures. The solution is to add new servers when chains 
get short. Provided the rate at which servers fail is 
not too high and adding a new server does not take 
too long, then chain length can be kept close to the 
desired ¢ servers (so ¢ — 1 further failures are needed 
to compromise object availability). 

A new server could, in theory, be added anywhere 
in a chain. In practice, adding a server Tt to the 
very end of a chain seems simplist. For a tail Tt, 
the value of Sent7y+ is always the empty list, so ini- 
tializing Senty+ is trivial. All that remains is to 
initialize local object replica H tte. Ip Ina way that 
satisfies the Update Propagation Invariant. 


The initialization of Hist oosrp can be accom- 
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plished by having the chain’s current tail TJ’ forward 
the object replica Hist35i1p it stores to T+. The 
forwarding (which may take some time if the ob- 
ject is large) can be concurrent with T’s processing 
query requests from clients and processing updates 
from its predecessor, provided each update is also 
appended to Sentr. Since Hist ap x Hist oyi1p 
holds throughout this forwarding, Update Propaga- 
tion Invariant holds. Therefore, once 


. pt 
Hist oesrp = Hist éyitp ® Sentr 


holds, Inprocess Requests Invariant is established 
and T+ can begin serving as the chain’s tail: 


e T is notified that it no longer is the tail. T 
is thereafter free to discard query requests it 
receives from clients, but a more sensible policy 
is for T to forward such requests to new tail TT. 


e Requests in Sentry are sent (in sequence) to TT. 
e The master is notified that T* is the new tail. 


e Clients are notified that query requests should 
be directed to TT. 


4 Primary/Backup Protocols 


Chain replication is a form of primary/backup ap- 
proach [3], which itself is an instance of the state ma- 
chine approach [22] to replica management. In the 
primary/backup approach, one server, designated 
the primary 


e imposes a sequencing on client requests (and 
thereby ensures strong consistency holds), 


e distributes (in sequence) to other servers, 
known as backups, the client requests or result- 
ing updates, 


e awaits acknowledgements from all non-faulty 
backups, and 


e after receiving those acknowledgements then 
sends a reply to the client. 


If the primary fails, one of the back-ups is promoted 
into that role. 

With chain replication, the primary’s role in se- 
quencing requests is shared by two replicas. The 
head sequences update requests; the tail extends 
that sequence by interleaving query requests. This 
sharing of responsibility not only partitions the se- 
quencing task but also enables lower-latency and 
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lower-overhead processing for query requests, be- 
cause only a single server (the tail) is involved in 
processing a query and that processing is never de- 
layed by activity elsewhere in the chain. Compare 
that to the primary backup approach, where the pri- 
mary, before responding to a query, must await ac- 
knowledgements from backups for prior updates. 

In both chain replication and in the _ pri- 
mary/backup approach, update requests must be 
disseminated to all servers replicating an object or 
else the replicas will diverge. Chain replication does 
this dissemination serially, resulting in higher la- 
tency than the primary/backup approach where re- 
quests were distributed to backups in parallel. With 
parallel dissemination, the time needed to generate 
a reply is proportional to the maximum latency of 
any non-faulty backup; with serial dissemination, it 
is proportional to the sum of those latencies. 

Simulations reported in §5 quantify all of these 
performance differences, including variants of chain 
replication and the primary/backup approach in 
which query requests are sent to any server (with ex- 
pectations of trading increased performance for the 
strong consistency guarantee). 

Simulations are not necessary for understanding 
the differences in how server failures are handled by 
the two approaches, though. The central concern 
here is the duration of any transient outage expe- 
rienced by clients when the service reconfigures in 
response to a server failure; a second concern is the 
added latency that server failures introduce. 

The delay to detect a server failure is by far the 
dominant cost, and this cost is identical for both 
chain replication and the primary /backup approach. 
What follows, then, is an analysis of the recovery 
costs for each approach assuming that a server fail- 
ure has been detected; message delays are presumed 
to be the dominant source of protocol latency. 

For chain replication, there are three cases to con- 
sider: failure of the head, failure of a middle server, 
and failure of the tail. 


e Head Failure. Query processing continues un- 
interrupted. Update processing is unavailable 
for 2 message delivery delays while the master 
broadcasts a message to the new head and its 
successor, and then it notifies all clients of the 
new head using a broadcast. 


e Middle Server Failure. Query processing 
continues uninterrupted. Update processing 
can be delayed but update requests are not 
lost, hence no transient outage is experienced, 
provided some server in a prefix of the chain 
that has received the request remains operating. 


Failure of a middle server can lead to a delay in 
processing an update request—the protocol of 
Figure 3 involves 4 message delivery delays. 


e Tail Failure. Query and update processing are 
both unavailable for 2 message delivery delays 
while the master sends a message to the new 
tail and then notifies all clients of the new tail 
using a broadcast. 


With the primary /backup approach, there are two 
cases to consider: failure of the primary and failure 
of a backup. Query and update requests are affected 
the same way for each. 


e Primary Failure. A transient outage of 5 
message delays is experienced, as follows. The 
master detects the failure and broadcasts a mes- 
sage to all backups, requesting the number of 
updates each has processed and telling them 
to suspend processing requests. Each backup 
replies to the master. The master then broad- 
casts the identity of the new primary to all 
backups. The new primary is the one having 
processed the largest number of updates, and 
it must then forward to the backups any up- 
dates that they are missing. Finally, the master 
broadcasts a message notifying all clients of the 
new primary. 


e Backup Failure. Query processing continues 
uninterrupted provided no update requests are 
in progress. If an update request is in progress 
then a transient outage of at most 1 message de- 
lay is experienced while the master sends a mes- 
sage to the primary indicating that acknowl- 
edgements will not be forthcoming from the 
faulty backup and requests should not subse- 
quently be sent there. 


So the worst case outage for chain replication 
(tail failure) is never as long as the worst case out- 
age for primary/backup (primary failure); and the 
best case for chain replication (middle server fail- 
ure) is shorter than the best case outage for pri- 
mary/backup (backup failure). Still, if duration of 
transient outage is the dominant consideration in 
designing a storage service then choosing between 
chain replication and the primary/backup approach 
requires information about the mix of request types 
and about the chances of various servers failing. 


29 Simulation Experiments 


To better understand throughput and availability 
for chain replication, we performed a series of ex- 


periments in a simulated network. ‘These involve 
prototype implementations of chain replication as 
well as some of the alternatives. Because we are 
mostly interested in delays intrinsic to the processing 
and communications that chain replication entails, 
we simulated a network with infinite bandwidth but 
with latencies of 1 ms per message. 


5.1 Single Chain, No Failures 


First, we consider the simple case when there is only 
one chain, no failures, and replication factor t is 2, 
3, and 10. We compare throughput for four different 
replication management alternatives: 


e chain: Chain replication. 
e p/b: Primary/backup. 


e weak-chain: Chain replication modified so 
query requests go to any random server. 


e weak-p/b: Primary/backup modified so query 
requests go to any random server. 


Note, weak-chain and weak-p/b do not imple- 
ment the strong consistency guarantees that chain 
and p/b do. 

We fix the query latency at a server to be 5 ms and 
fix the update latency to be 50 ms. (These numbers 
are based on actual values for querying or updating 
a web search index.) We assume each update en- 
tails some initial processing involving a disk read, 
and that it is cheaper to forward object-differences 
for storage than to repeat the update processing 
anew at each replica; we expect that the latency 
for a replica to process an object-difference message 
would be 20 ms (corresponding to a couple of disk 
accesses and a modest computation). 

So, for example, if a chain comprises three servers, 
the total latency to perform an update is 94 ms: 1 
ms for the message from the client to the head, 50 
ms for an update latency at the head, 20 ms to pro- 
cess the object difference message at each of the two 
other servers, and three additional 1 ms forwarding 
latencies. Query latency is only 7 ms, however. 

In Figure 4 we graph total throughput as a func- 
tion of the percentage of requests that are updates 
for t = 2, t = 3 and t = 10. There are 25 clients, 
each doing a mix of requests split between queries 
and updates consistent with the given percentage. 
Each client submits one request at a time, delaying 
between requests only long enough to receive the 
response for the previous request. So the clients 
together can have as many as 20 concurrent re- 
quests outstanding. Throughput for weak-chain 
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Figure 4: Request throughput as a function of the percentage of updates for various replication management 
alternatives chain, p/b, and weak (denoting weak-chain, and weak-p/b) and for replication factors t. 


and weak-p/b was found to be virtually identical, 
so Figure 4 has only a single curve—labeled weak— 
rather than separate curves for weak-chain and 
weak-p/b. 

Observe that chain replication (chain) has equal 
or superior performance to primary-backup (p/b) 
for all percentages of updates and each replica- 
tion factor investigated. This is consistent with 
our expectations, because the head and the tail in 
chain replication share a load that, with the pri- 
mary /backup approach, is handled solely by the pri- 
mary. 

The curves for the weak variant of chain replica- 
tion are perhaps surprising, as these weak variants 
are seen to perform worse than chain replication 
(with its strong consistency) when there are more 
than 15% update requests. Two factors are involved: 


e The weak variants of chain replication and pri- 
mary/backup outperform pure chain replica- 
tion for query-heavy loads by distributing the 
query load over all servers, an advantage that 
increases with replication factor. 


e Once the percentage of update requests in- 
creases, ordinary chain replication outperforms 
its weak variant—since all updates are done at 
the head. In particular, under pure chain repli- 
cation (i) queries are not delayed at the head 
awaiting completion of update requests (which 
are relatively time consuming) and (ii) there is 
more capacity available at the head for update 
request processing if query requests are not also 
being handled there. 


Since weak-chain and weak-p/b do not implement 
strong consistency guarantees, there would seem to 
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be surprisingly few settings where these replication 
management schemes would be preferred. 

Finally, note that the throughput of both chain 
replication and primary backup is not affected by 
replication factor provided there are sufficient con- 
current requests so that multiple requests can be 
pipelined. 


5.2 Multiple Chains, No Failures 


If each object is managed by a separate chain and 
objects are large, then adding a new replica could 
involve considerable delay because of the time re- 
quired for transferring an object’s state to that new 
replica. If, on the other hand, objects are small, 
then a large storage service will involve many ob- 
jects. Each processor in the system is now likely to 
host servers from multiple chains—the costs of mul- 
tiplexing the processors and communications chan- 
nels may become prohibitive. Moreover, the failure 
of a single processor now affects multiple chains. 

A set of objects can always be grouped into a sin- 
gle volume, itself something that could be considered 
an object for purposes of chain replication, so a de- 
signer has considerable latitude in deciding object 
size. 

For the next set of experiments, we assume 


e a constant number of volumes, 


e a hash function maps each object to a volume, 
hence to a unique chain, and 


e each chain comprises servers hosted by proces- 
sors selected from among those implementing 
the storage service. 
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Figure 5: Average request throughput per client as 
a function of the number of servers for various per- 
centages of updates. 


Clients are assumed to send their requests to a 
dispatcher which (i) computes the hash to deter- 
mine the volume, hence chain, storing the object 
of concern and then (ii) forwards that request to the 
corresponding chain. (The master sends configura- 
tion information for each volume to the dispatcher, 
avoiding the need for the master to communicate di- 
rectly with clients. Interposing a dispatcher adds a 
lms delay to updates and queries, but doesn’t af- 
fect throughput.) The reply produced by the chain 
is sent directly to the client and not by way of the 
dispatcher. 


There are 25 clients in our experiments, each sub- 
mitting queries and updates at random, uniformly 
distributed over the chains. ‘The clients send re- 
quests as fast as they can, subject to the restriction 
that each client can have only one request outstand- 
ing at a time. 


To facilitate comparisons with the GFS experi- 
ments [11], we assume 5000 volumes each replicated 
three times, and we vary the number of servers. 
We found little or no difference among chain, p/b, 
weak chain, and weak p/b alternatives, so Fig- 
ure 5 shows the average request throughput per 
client for one-—-chain replication—as a function of 
the number of servers, for varying percentages of 
update requests. 


5.3 Effects of Failures on Throughput 


With chain replication, each server failure causes a 
three-stage process to start: 


1. Some time (we conservatively assume 10 sec- 
onds in our experiments) elapses before the 
master detects the server failure. 


2. The offending server is then deleted from the 
chain. 


3. The master ultimately adds a new server to 
that chain and initiates a data recovery process, 
which takes time proportional to (i) how much 
data was being stored on the faulty server and 
(ii) the available network bandwidth. 


Delays in detecting a failure or in deleting a faulty 
server from a chain can increase request processing 
latency and can increase transient outage duration. 
The experiments in this section explore this. 

We assume a Storage service characterized by the 
parameters in Table 1; these values are inspired by 
what is reported for GFS [11]. The assumption 
about network bandwidth is based on reserving for 
data recovery at most half the bandwidth in a 100 
Mbit/second network; the time to copy the 150 Gi- 
gabytes stored on one server is now 6 hours and 40 
minutes. 

In order to measure the effects of a failures on the 
storage service, we apply a load. The exact details 
of the load do not matter greatly. Our experiments 
use eleven clients. Each client repeatedly chooses a 
random object, performs an operation, and awaits 
a reply; a watchdog timer causes the client to start 
the next loop iteration if 3 seconds elapse and no 
reply has been received. Ten of the clients exclu- 
sively submit query operations; the eleventh client 
exclusively submits update operations. 


parameter value 


number of servers (IV) _ 
5000 
3 


chain length (¢) [es 
data stored per server 150 Gigabytes 


6.25 Megabytes/sec 


maximum network band- 
width devoted to data 
recovery to/from any 
server 
server reboot time after a 
failure 





Table 1: Simulated Storage Service Characteristics. 
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Figure 6: Query and update throughput with one or two failures at time 00:30. 


Each experiment described executes for 2 simu- 
lated hours. Thirty minutes into the experiment, 
the failure of one or two servers is simulated (as 
in the GFS experiments). The master detects that 
failure and deletes the failed server from all of the 
chains involving that server. For each chain that was 
shortened by the failure, the master then selects a 
new server to add. Data recovery to those servers is 
started. 


Figure 6(a) shows aggregate query and update 
throughputs as a function of time in the case a single 
server F' fails. Note the sudden drop in throughput 
when the simulated failure occurs 30 minutes into 
the experiment. The resolution of the x-axis is too 
coarse to see that the throughput is actually zero for 
about 10 seconds after the failure, since the master 
requires a bit more than 10 seconds to detect the 
server failure and then delete the failed server from 
all chains. 


With the failed server deleted from all chains, pro- 
cessing now can proceed, albeit at a somewhat lower 
rate because fewer servers are operational (and the 
same request processing load must be shared among 
them) and because data recovery is consuming re- 
sources at various servers. Lower curves on the 
graph reflect this. After 10 minutes, failed server 
F’ becomes operational again, and it becomes a pos- 
sible target for data recovery. Every time data re- 
covery of some volume successfully completes at F, 
query throughput improves (as seen on the graph). 
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This is because F’, now the tail for another chain, is 
handling a growing proportion of the query load. 

One might expect that after all data recovery con- 
cludes, the query throughput would be what it was 
at the start of the experiment. The reality is more 
subtle, because volumes are no longer uniformly dis- 
tributed among the servers. In particular, server 
F will now participate in fewer chains than other 
servers but will be the tail of every chain in which it 
does participate. So the load is no longer well bal- 
anced over the servers, and aggregate query through- 
put is lower. 

Update throughput decreases to 0 at the time of 
the server failure and then, once the master deletes 
the failed server from all chains, throughput is actu- 
ally better than it was initially. This throughput im- 
provement occurs because the server failure causes 
some chains to be length 2 (rather than 3), reduc- 
ing the amount of work involved in performing an 
update. 

The GFS experiments [11] consider the case where 
two servers fail, too, so Figure 6(b) depicts this 
for our chain replication protocol. Recovery is still 
smooth, although it takes additional time. 


5.4 Large Scale Replication of Criti- 
cal Data 


As the number of servers increases, so should the 
aggregate rate of server failures. If too many servers 
fail, then a volume might become unavailable. The 
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Figure 7: The MTBU and 99% confidence intervals as a function of the number of servers and replication 
factor for three different placement strategies: (a) DHT-based placement with maximum possible parallel 
recovery; (b) random placement, but with parallel recovery limited to the same degree as is possible with 
DHTs; (c) random placement with maximum possible parallel recovery. 


probability of this depends on how volumes are 
placed on servers and, in particular, the extent to 
which parallelism is possible during data recovery. 

We have investigated three volume placement 
strategies: 


e ring: Replicas of a volume are placed at con- 
secutive servers on a ring, determined by a con- 
sistent hash of the volume identifier. This is 
the strategy used in CFS [7] and PAST [19]. 
The number of parallel data recoveries possible 
is limited by the chain length ¢. 


e rndpar: Replicas of a volume are placed ran- 
domly on servers. ‘This is essentially the strat- 
egy used in GFS.° Notice that, given enough 
servers, there is no limit on the number of par- 
allel data recoveries possible. 


e rndseq: Replicas of a volume are placed ran- 
domly on servers (as in rndpar), but the max- 
imum number of parallel data recoveries is lim- 
ited by t (as in ring). This strategy is not used 
in any system known to us but is a useful bench- 
mark for quantifying the impacts of placement 
and parallel recovery. 


To understand the advantages of parallel data re- 
covery, consider a server F' that fails and was partic- 
ipating in chains C, Co,...,C,. For each chain Cj, 
data recovery requires a source from which the vol- 
ume data is fetched and a host that will become the 
new element of chain C;. Given enough processors 
and no constraints on the placement of volumes, it 


is easy to ensure that the new elements are all dis- 
joint. And with random placement of volumes, it is 
likely that the sources will be disjoint as well. With 
disjoint sources and new elements, data recovery for 
chains C),Co,...,C, can occur in parallel. And a 
shorter interval for data recovery of C),C2,.-.., Cn; 
implies that there is a shorter window of vulnera- 
bility during which a small number of concurrent 
failures would render some volume unavailable. 

We seek to quantify the mean time between un- 
availability (MTBU) of any object as a function of 
the number of servers and the placement strategy. 
Each server is assumed to exhibit exponentially dis- 
tributed failures with a MTBF (Mean Time Between 
Failures) of 24 hours.® As the number of servers in 
a storage system increases, so would the number of 
volumes (otherwise, why add servers). In our exper- 
iments, the number of volumes is defined to be 100 
times the initial number of servers, with each server 
storing 100 volumes at time 0. 

We postulate that the time it takes to copy all 
the data from one server to another is four hours, 
which corresponds to copying 100 Gigabytes across 
a 100 Mbit/sec network restricted so that only half 
bandwidth can be used for data recovery. As in the 
GFS experiments, the maximum number of parallel 
data recoveries on the network is limited to 40% of 
the servers, and the minimum transfer time is set to 
10 seconds (the time it takes to copy an individual 
GFS object, which is 64 KBytes). 

Figure 7(a) shows that the MTBU for the ring 
strategy appears to have an approximately Zipfian 
distribution as a function of the number of servers. 
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Thus, in order to maintain a particular MTBU, it 
is necessary to grow chain length t when increasing 
the number of servers. From the graph, it seems 
as though chain length needs to be increased as the 
logarithm of the number of servers. 

Figure 7(b) shows the MTBU for rndseq. For t > 
1, rndseq has lower MTBU than ring. Compared 
to ring, random placement is inferior because with 
random placement there are more sets of t servers 
that together store a copy of a chain, and therefore 
there is a higher probability of a chain getting lost 
due to failures. 

However, random placement makes additional op- 
portunities for parallel recovery possible if there are 
enough servers. Figure 7(c) shows the MTBU for 
rndpar. For few servers, rndpar performs the same 
as rndsegq, but the increasing opportunity for paral- 
lel recovery with the number of servers improves the 
MTBU, and eventually rndpar outperforms rnd- 
seq, and more importantly, it outperforms ring. 


6 Related Work 


Scalability. Chain replication is an example of 
what Jimenéz-Peris and Patifio-Martinez [14] call a 
ROWAA (read one, write all available) approach. 
They report that ROWAA approaches provide su- 
perior scaling of availability to quorum techniques, 
claiming that availability of ROWAA approaches 
improves exponentially with the number of repli- 
cas. They also argue that non-ROWAA approaches 
to replication will necessarily be inferior. Because 
ROWAA approaches also exhibit better throughout 
than the best known quorum systems (except for 
nearly write-only applications) [14], ROWAA would 
seem to be the better choice for replication in most 
real settings. 

Many file services trade consistency for perfor- 
mance and scalability. Examples include Bayou [17], 
Ficus [13], Coda [15], and Sprite [5]. Typically, 
these systems allow continued operation when a net- 
work partitions by offering tools to fix inconsisten- 
cies semi-automatically. Our chain replication does 
not offer graceful handling of partitioned operation, 
trading that instead for supporting all three of: high 
performance, scalability, and strong consistency. 

Large-scale peer-to-peer reliable file systems are a 
relatively recent avenue of inquiry. OceanStore [6], 
FARSITE [2], and PAST [19] are examples. Of 
these, only OceanStore provides strong (in fact, 
transactional) consistency guarantees. 

Google’s File System (GFS) [11] is a large-scale 
cluster-based reliable file system intended for ap- 
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plications similar to those motivating the invention 
of chain replication. But in GFS, concurrent over- 
writes are not serialized and read operations are not 
synchronized with write operations. Consequently, 
different replicas can be left in different states, and 
content returned by read operations may appear to 
vanish spontaneously from GFS. Such weak seman- 
tics imposes a burden on programmers of applica- 
tions that use GFS. 


Availability versus Consistency. Yu and Vah- 
dat {25] explore the trade-off between consistency 
and availability. They argue that even in relaxed 
consistency models, it is important to stay as close 
to strong consistency as possible if availability is to 
be maintained in the long run. On the other hand, 
Gray et al. [12] argue that systems with strong con- 
sistency have unstable behavior when scaled-up, and 
they propose the tentatzve update transaction for cir- 
cumventing these scalability problems. 

Amza et al. [4] present a one-copy serializable 
transaction protocol that is optimized for replica- 
tion. As in chain replication, updates are sent to 
all replicas whereas queries are processed only by 
replicas known to store all completed updates. (In 
chain replication, the tail is the one replica known 
to store all completed updates.) The protocol of [4] 
performs as well as replication protocols that provide 
weak consistency, and it scales well in the number 
of replicas. No analysis is given for behavior in the 
face of failures. 


Replica Placement. Previous work on replica 
placement has focussed on achieving high through- 
put and/or low latency rather than on supporting 
high availability. Acharya and Zdonik [{1|] advocate 
locating replicas according to predictions of future 
accesses (basing those predictions on past accesses). 
In the Mariposa project [23], a set of rules allows 
users to specify where to create replicas, whether 
to move data to the query or the query to the data, 
where to cache data, and more. Consistency is trans- 
actional, but no consideration is given to availabil- 
ity. Wolfson et al. consider strategies to optimize 
database replica placement in order to optimize per- 
formance [24]. The OceanStore project also con- 
siders replica placement {10, 6] but from the CDN 
(Content Distribution Network, such as Akamai) 
perspective of creating as few replicas as possible 
while supporting certain quality of service guaran- 
tees. There is a significant body of work (e.g., [18]) 
concerned with placement of web page replicas as 
well, all from the perspective of reducing latency 
and network load. 


Douceur and Wattenhofer investigate how to max- 
imize the worst-case availability of files in FAR- 
SITE [2], while spreading the storage load evenly 
across all servers [8, 9]. Servers are assumed to have 
varying availabilities. The algorithms they consider 
repeatedly swap files between machines if doing so 
improves file availability. The results are of a theo- 
retical nature for simple scenarios; it is unclear how 
well these algorithms will work in a realistic storage 
system. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


Chain replication supports high throughput for 
query and update requests, high availability of data 
objects, and strong consistency guarantees. This is 
possible, in part, because storage services built us- 
ing chain replication can and do exhibit transient 
outages but clients cannot distinguish such outages 
from lost messages. Thus, the transient outages that 
chain replication introduces do not expose clients to 
new failure modes—chain replication represents an 
interesting balance between what failures it hides 
from clients and what failures it doesn’t. 

When chain replication is employed, high avail- 
ability of data objects comes from carefully se 
lecting a strategy for placement of volume repli- 
cas on servers. Our experiments demonstrated that 
with DHT-based placement strategies, availability 
is unlikely to scale with increases in the numbers 
of servers; but we also demonstrated that random 
placement of volumes does permit availability to 
scale with the number of servers if this placement 
strategy is used in concert with parallel data recov- 
ery, as introduced for GFS. 

Our current prototype is intended primarily for 
use in relatively homogeneous LAN clusters. Were 
our prototype to be deployed in a heterogeneous 
wide-area setting, then uniform random placement 
of volume replicas would no longer make sense. In- 
stead, replica placement would have to depend on 
access patterns, network proximity, and observed 
host reliability. Protocols to re-order the elements 
of a chain would likely become crucial in order to 
control load imbalances. 

Our prototype chain replication implementation 
consists of 1500 lines of Java code, plus another 2300 
lines of Java code for a Paxos library. The chain 
replication protocols are structured as a library that 
makes upcalls to a storage service (or other appli- 
cation). The experiments in this paper assumed a 
“null service” on a simulated network. But the li- 
brary also runs over the Java socket library, so it 


could be used to support a variety of storage service- 
like applications. 
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Notes 


'The case where V = newVal yields a semantics 
for update that is simply a file system write opera- 
tion; the case where V = F( new Val, objID) amounts 
to support for atomic read-modify-write operations 
on objects. Though powerful, this semantics falls 
short of supporting transactions, which would allow 
a request to query and/or update multiple objects 
indivisibly. 


2An actual implementation would probably store 
the current value of the object rather than storing 
the sequence of updates that produces this current 
value. We employ a sequence of updates represen- 
tation here because it simplifies the task of arguing 
that strong consistency guarantees hold. 


STf Histoyj1p stores the current value of 06j7/D 
rather than its entire history then “Hstop;1p - rT” 
should be interpreted to denote applying the update 
to the object. 


“If Hist’,,:p is the current state rather than a 
sequence of updates, then ~< is defined to be the 
“prior value” relation rather than the “prefix of” 
relation. 


>Actually, the placement strategy is not dis- 
cussed in [11]. GFS does some load balancing that 
results in an approximately even load across the 
servers, and in our simulations we expect that ran- 
dom placement is a good approximation of this strat- 


egy. 
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®An unrealistically short MTBF was selected 
here to facilitate running long-duration simulations. 
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Abstract 


Writers of complex storage applications such as dis- 
tributed file systems and databases are faced with the 
challenges of building complex abstractions over sim- 
ple storage devices like disks. These challenges are ex- 
acerbated due to the additional requirements for fault- 
tolerance and scaling. This paper explores the premise 
that high-level, fault-tolerant abstractions supported di- 
rectly by the storage infrastructure can ameliorate these 
problems. We have built a system called Boxwood to 
explore the feasibility and utility of providing high-level 
abstractions or data structures as the fundamental storage 
infrastructure. Boxwood currently runs on a small cluster 
of eight machines. The Boxwood abstractions perform 
very close to the limits imposed by the processor, disk, 
and the native networking subsystem. Using these ab- 
stractions directly, we have implemented an NFSv2 file 
service that demonstrates the promise of our approach. 


1 Introduction 


Implementing distributed, reliable, storage-intensive 
software such as file systems or database systems is hard. 
These systems have to deal with several challenges in- 
cluding: matching user abstractions (e.g., files, direc- 
tories, tables, and indices) with those provided by the 
underlying storage, designing suitable data placement, 
prefetching, and caching policies, as well as provid- 
ing adequate fault-tolerance, incremental scalability, and 
ease of management. Indeed, it is generally believed that 
building a distributed file system or a distributed database 
with all these properties is an unrealistic ideal. Our hy- 
pothesis in this paper is that this perceived difficulty can 
be considerably lessened through the use of suitable ab- 
stractions such as trees, linked lists, and hash-tables, pro- 
vided directly by the storage subsystem, without com- 
promising performance, scalability, or the manageability 
of the storage system or the higher-level subsystems built 


on top of it. We have built a system called Boxwood to 
explore the feasibility and utility of providing such high- 
level abstractions or data structures as the fundamental 
storage infrastructure. Using these abstractions directly, 
we have implemented a highly available and scalable 
NFSv2 server that runs on multiple machines, coherently 
exporting the same underlying file system. 

Although Boxwood’s approach to storage is a signifi- 
cant departure from traditional block-oriented interfaces 
provided by disks—whether physical, logical [17], or 
virtual [21 ]—-we think it provides some key advantages. 
One advantage, as evidenced by our experience with the 
multi-machine NFS server, is that by directly integrat- 
ing data structures into the persistent storage architec- 
ture, higher-level applications are simpler to build, while 
getting the benefits of fault-tolerance, distribution, and 
scalability at little cost. Furthermore, abstractions that 
can inherently deal with sparse and non-contiguous stor- 
age free higher level software from dealing with address- 
space or free-space management. In contrast, even so- 
phisticated virtual disk systems that provide scalability 
and ease of management require higher layers like the file 
system to deal with free space management, data place- 
ment, and maintaining user-visible abstractions [32]. A 
third advantage is that using the structural information 
inherent in the data abstraction can allow the system to 
perform better load-balancing, data prefetching, and in- 
formed caching. These mechanisms can be implemented 
once in the infrastructure instead of having to be dupli- 
cated in each subsystem or application. 

Our earliest experience with Boxwood convinced us 
that there is no single universal abstraction to storage 
that will serve the needs of all clients. Our current pro- 
totype provides two: a B-tree abstraction, which allows 
typical operations like lookups, insertions, deletions, and 
enumerations, and a simpler chunk store, where vari- 
able sized data items can be allocated, freed, written, and 
read, in much the same way that memory is today. 

Our specific choices were motivated by several obser- 
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vations. First, B-trees are a very useful abstraction for 
many storage needs found in file systems, databases and 
the like. Second, building a high-performance, scalable 
and distributed B-tree is a considerable challenge (even 
building a centralized version with good concurrent per- 
formance is difficult). We believe that our experience 
with this data structure will complement the existing lit- 
erature in building distributed data structures like hash 
tables. Third, we believe that our simple chunk store ab- 
straction provides a better match for applications that do 
not need the strict atomicity guarantees or the rigid struc- 
ture of a B-tree. This simpler abstraction offers good 
performance and much flexibility to client applications 
while offloading the details of free space (or in a virtual 
disk environment, address space) management. 

Our prototype is implemented by a collection of 
“server nodes”, each containing a CPU, RAM, one or 
more disks, and a network interface packaged as a rack- 
mounted server. One can imagine alternative implemen- 
tations of server nodes ranging from individual disk units 
to disk controllers that control sets of disks. 

In addition to its focus on distributed storage abstrac- 
tions, this paper also offers some insights into the struc- 
ture of fault-tolerant distributed systems. The classic ap- 
proach to building such systems is to use Lamport’s repli- 
cated state machines with Paxos [20]. Our approach, 
although highly reliant on Paxos for consensus, uses a 
fault-tolerant distributed lock service and the simple no- 
tion of shared memory (or more precisely shared store) 
programming to deal with the inherent complexity of a 
distributed system with independent failures. We believe 
the lessons leamed may be valuable in the design of other 
fault-tolerant distributed systems. 


2 Boxwood System Structure 


The overall goal of the Boxwood project is to experi- 
ment with data abstractions as the underlying basis for 
storage infrastructure. Generally, the term storage infras- 
tructure connotes several requirements, a few of which 
are: redundancy and backup schemes to tolerate failures, 
expansion mechanisms for load and capacity balancing, 
and consistency maintenance in the presence of failures. 
Thus, ideally Boxwood needs to go well beyond provid- 
ing distributed data structures. Our current status does 
not satisfy this ideal, but we have made much progress. 
For example, to deal with transient failures, we provide 
services for logging and transaction recovery. To deal 
with the correctness of replication in the presence of fail- 
ures, automatic reconfiguration and expansion, we pro- 
vide mechanisms (e.g., a Paxos consensus module, a lock 
service, and a failure detector) to insure a correct inven- 
tory of the components in the system and to provide a 
consistent view of the overall system. 
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In this section, we describe parts of our design as 
it relates to data abstractions and storage infrastructure 
mechanisms. We envisage our system being deployed in 
a machine room or in an enterprise cluster as the princi- 
pal storage infrastructure used by file systems, database 
systems, and other services. This environment justifies 
several assumptions that impact our design choices. We 
first enumerate these assumptions and design principles 
before describing our system in greater detail. 


2.1 Preliminaries 


The Boxwood system is targeted at an environment that 
has multiple processing nodes each with locally attached 
storage, interconnected by a high-speed network. These 
processors run the Boxwood software components to im- 
plement abstractions and other services. Software run- 
ning on a processor communicates with locally attached 
disks using a low-level interface similar to the UNIX raw 
device interface. We use remote procedure call (RPC) to 
access resources and services executing on remote pro- 
cessors. 

The Boxwood system is organized as several inter- 
dependent services. We use layering as a way of manag- 
ing the complexity in a Boxwood system. For example, 
the B-tree and the chunk store services mentioned ear- 
lier in Section | are constructed by layering the former 
on top of the latter. The chunk store service, in tum, is 
layered on top of a simple replicated logical device ab- 
straction (to be described in Section 3.4). Although lay- 
ering has the potential for reducing performance because 
of context switching overheads, our design avoids these 
problems by running all layers within a single address 
space. 

Our interconnection network is Gigabit Ethemet; we 
therefore feel justified in providing fault-tolerance by 
synchronous replication of data on two disks attached to 
separate machines. With this scheme, under fault-free 
operations, the primary replica must wait for the sec- 
ondary to finish writing its copy before it can retum to 
the client. This wait can be large on a slow network, but 
is tolerable in a high-speed LAN. We also feel justified 
in assuming that the cost of making RPCs is small and 
that the network can be scaled by adding more switches. 
Our implementation results bear out these assumptions. 

We use a security model that is appropriate to the tar- 
get environment. Specifically, we assume that the ma- 
chines are within a single administrative domain and are 
physically secure. We therefore send messages between 
machines in the clear and make no special provisions for 
encryption, authentication, or security. 

We assume that CPUs, disks, and networks can fail. 
Such failures can be transient or permanent. Examples 
of transient failures that we can tolerate are: a faulty 


power supply takes down a machine (and its attached 
disks), which will come back up without the contents of 
its RAM after power is restored; or the operator mistak- 
enly unplugs a network cable. Examples of permanent 
failures are: a disk suffers catastrophic media failure, or 
a server’s log is destroyed beyond repair. We assume, re- 
alistically, that the failure of a disk affects only that disk, 
but the failure of a machine affects it and all the disks at- 
tached to it. Although unlikely, we assume that networks 
can partition. Failures are assumed to be fail-stop. 

Our fundamental mechanism for protecting data 
against catastrophic media failure is chained-declustered 
replication [14]. Thus, the permanent failure of a single 
disk will not cause data loss or data unavailability. In 
fact, chained-declustering prevents data loss even in the 
presence of many combinations of multiple disk failures 
as well, but not against all combinations of multiple disk 
failures. We also deal with the failure mode when all 
machines suffer a transient power outage and come back 
having lost the contents of RAM. 

In our design, each service consists of software mod- 
ules executing on multiple machines. Each service in- 
dependently arranges for failover and high availability in 
the presence of multiple failures. For instance, our Paxos 
consensus service (described in Section 3.1) works as 
long as a majority of Paxos servers are running. Thus, 
double failures can be tolerated by running five Paxos 
servers and triple failures with seven. Similarly, our lock 
service (described in Section 3.3) uses a single master 
and one or more slaves as standby. Depending on the 
number of slaves we choose to run, we can tolerate mul- 
tiple permanent failures. Our B-tree and NFS services 
described in Sections 3.7 and 5 impose no additional 
availability constraints as long as at least one instance of 
each module is running and the underlying services (e.g., 
locking, consensus, and replicated data) are available. 

As the scale of the deployment increases, the proba- 
bility of multiple failures increases. Our design is most 
vulnerable to increased disk failures in this regard. If 
the probability of double disk failures becomes a serious 
problem, we can use a different data protection scheme 
(e.g., triplexing or erasure coding) at the lowest layers 
without changing the design of any of the other services. 

The principal client-visible abstractions that Boxwood 
provides are a B-tree abstraction and a simple chunk 
store abstraction provided by the Chunk Manager. Fig- 
ure | shows the organization of these abstractions rela- 
tive to each other. We introduce them briefly here, but 
defer a fuller description to later sections. 


2.2 B-tree Abstraction 


B-trees and their variants are widely viewed as the best 
general-purpose data structure for implementing a dictio- 
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Figure 1: Design of the Boxwood abstractions. The B- 
tree is layered atop the chunk manager, which is layered 
on top of the replicated logical device. The numbers in 
parentheses refer to the section describing the design of 
the module. 


nary (supporting insertion, lookup, deletion, and enumer- 
ation of key-value pairs) on secondary storage. B-trees 
are also complex enough to exercise fully the features 
and foibles of a distributed storage architecture. There- 
fore, they seemed an excellent candidate for the first data 
abstraction to be implemented within Boxwood. 

The Boxwood B-tree module is a distributed imple- 
mentation of Sagiv’s [28] B-link tree algorithm, which is 
a variant of the Lehman-Yao B-link tree algorithm [22]. 
Sagiv’s algorithm has the desirable property that locking 
is considerably simplified from traditional B-tree algo- 
rithms without compromising concurrency or atomicity. 
Sagiv’s original B-link tree algorithm (like its classic B- 
tree, B*-tree, or B*-tree counterparts) runs in a single 
machine environment, uses locks for synchronizing ac- 
cesses amongst multiple threads, and stores data either 
in memory or persistently on disk. Sagiv’s algorithm is 
well suited for a distributed implementation, an observa- 
tion independently made by Johnson and Colbrook [16]. 

Since the algorithm to implement the B-link tree can 
already deal with thread concurrency within a single ma- 
chine, our design extends this design to multiple ma- 
chines by ensuring two simple constraints are met: 


e Threads executing on multiple machines use global 
locks for synchronizing access to shared data. 


e Data stored by one thread running on a machine can 
be accessed by another thread on any other. 


The first constraint is readily provided by our distributed 
lock service described in Section 3.3. To meet the second 
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requirement, we could use an existing virtual (or log- 
ical) disk or logical volume manager, but we decided 
against this for the following reasons. Existing logi- 
cal/virtual disk systems would still require us to do our 
own management of physical/virtual space. Most sys- 
tems we know of did not support our needs for fault- 
tolerance, incremental expansion, and scalability. The 
few systems that do (e.g., Petal [21] or FAB [9]), im- 
plement their own logging and recovery schemes, which 
duplicate much of the logging and recovery required at 
the B-link tree level, increasing our bookkeeping over- 
heads, and making it difficult to implement certain opti- 
mizations that were possible in our design. 


2.3. Chunk Data Store 


The data store used by the B-tree abstraction is provided 
by a chunk manager. The principal function of the chunk 
manager is to hide the details of the physical storage me- 
dia and to provide a level of address mapping so that the 
B-tree algorithm can deal with opaque pointers to stored 
data. The chunk manager acts much like a memory al- 
locator, in that it hands out variable length chunks of the 
data store that can subsequently be written to, read from, 
or deallocated. 

The chunk manager carves out chunks of storage by 
using the services of a lower layer called the replicated 
logical device (RLDev) layer. Each RLDev provides ac- 
cess to a fixed amount of chain-declustered storage. An 
RLDev is implemented on two machines using two sep- 
arate physical disk drives for replication. 


2.4 Infrastructure Services 


In addition to the software modules that implement the 
various abstractions, Boxwood contains three important 
modules that provide essential distributed system ser- 
vices. These are heavily used within the Boxwood sys- 
tem to implement the abstractions, and can also be used 
directly by the external clients of the Boxwood system. 
These services are: 


e Paxos service. This is an implementation of the 
Paxos part-time parliament algorithm [20]. It is 
used to store global system state such as the number 
of machines and the number of RLDevs in the sys- 
tem. It is also used by the distributed lock service to 
keep track of client information and the identity of 
the lock master for recovery when the lock service 
has a transient failure. 


e Lock Service. This provides a distributed lock 
service that handles multiple-reader, single-writer 
locks. This service is used by the RLDev module, 
the chunk manager, and our multi-node NFS server. 
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e Transaction Service. This service provides a redo- 
undo logging facility and transaction support for 
the recovery of the B-tree module and in the NFS 
server. 


3 Boxwood Design 


This section describes the design of the various com- 
ponents of the Boxwood system in more detail. Since 
there are several interdependencies amongst these com- 
ponents, we describe them in an order that minimizes 
forward references. 


3.1 Paxos Service 


The Paxos service is a “general-purpose” implementa- 
tion of the state machine approach using the Paxos part- 
time parliament algorithm. We refer to our service as 
general-purpose because clients of the service can de- 
fine arbitrary client-specific state and pass client-specific 
“decrees” to modify and query this state by making RPC 
calls to the Paxos service. The state maintained by the 
Paxos service is replicated on a collection of independent 
machines. The Paxos algorithm provably guarantees that 
the state changes occur in the same order on each replica 
and that the state is available and is consistent as long as 
a majority of these replicas are non-faulty. 

Boxwood depends on three different types of client 
states maintained within Paxos. Each client state typi- 
cally refers to the essential state required by an internal 
Boxwood service such as the lock service, or the RLDev 
layer, or the chunk manager. This state is consulted by 
each service as appropriate to perform recovery or recon- 
figuration of that layer. Typically, the state includes the 
machines, disks, and other resources like network port 
identifiers used by the client. 

The Paxos service is implemented on a small collec- 
tion of machines, typically three, with two machines con- 
stituting a quorum or majority. We do not dedicate an en- 
tire machine to implementing the service; the Paxos ser- 
vice instance on a machine Is restricted to a single server 
process. Paxos state is maintained on disks that are lo- 
cally attached to the machines hosting the server. We do 
not rely on these disks to be fault tolerant, but merely that 
they are persistent. The failure of the disk storage or the 
machine is considered as a failure of the Paxos server. 
Our choice of three machines 1s arbitrary; it allows us to 
tolerate the failure of one machine in our small cluster. 
We can tolerate the failure of k machines by running the 
service on 2k + 1 machines. 

We draw a clear distinction between the characteris- 
tics of the Paxos service and the characteristics of the 
rest of the storage- and abstraction-related services. We 
have isolated the scaling of the overall system from the 


scaling of Paxos. Client state stored on Paxos can be 
dynamically changed with the addition of new RLDevs, 
new chunk managers, new machines, or new disks. This 
does not require us to dynamically change the number of 
Paxos servers that store the state. It is conceivable that at 
extremely large scales, we might wish to increase on the 
fly the number of Paxos servers in the system to guard 
against increased machine failures. If so, we will need 
to implement the protocols necessary to increase or de- 
crease dynamically the number of Paxos servers per Se. 

We ensure that Paxos is only involved when there are 
failures in the system or there are reconfigurations of the 
system. This allows us to avoid overloading the servers 
for the common case operations such as reads and writes, 
which need to complete quickly. 

We implement a slightly restricted form of Paxos by 
decreasing the degree of concurrency allowed. In stan- 
dard Paxos, multiple decrees can be concurrently exe- 
cuted. In our system, we restrict decrees to be passed se- 
quentially. This makes the implementation slightly eas- 
ler without sacrificing the effectiveness of the protocol 
for our purposes. 

To ensure liveness properties in a consensus algorithm 
like Paxos, it can be shown that it is only necessary to 
use a failure detector with fairly weak properties [5]. In 
principle, we too only need such a weak failure detector. 
However, we need failure detectors with stronger guar- 
antees for our RPC and lock server modules. Rather than 
implement multiple failure detection modules, we use a 
single one with more restrictions than those required by 
Paxos. 


3.2 Failure Detector 


Our failure detection module is implemented by having 
machines exchange periodic keepalive beacons. Each 
machine is monitored by a collection of observer ma- 
chines with which it exchanges keepalive messages. A 
machine can check on the status of any machine by 
querying the observers. A machine is considered failed 
only when a majority of the observer machines have not 
heard keepalive messages from it for some threshold pe- 
riod. The invariants we maintain are that, (a) if a ma- 
chine dies, the failure detector will eventually detect it, 
and that, (b) if the failure detector service (not to be con- 
fused with an individual observer) tells a client that a ma- 
chine is dead, then that machine is indeed dead. 

Figure 2 sketches the message protocol assuming a 
single observer, rather than a majority. Our messages 
are sent using UDP and may fail to arrive or arrive out of 
order, albeit with very low probability on a LAN. We do 
not assume a synchronized clock on each machine, but 
we do assume that the clocks go forwards, the clock drift 
on the machines is bounded, and UDP message delays 


are non-zero. 
A client (Client A in the figure) periodically (at inter- 
vals of AT) sends out beacon messages to the observer. 
These messages may or may not be delivered reliably. 
The observer echoes each beacon message it receives 
back to the client. At any point in time, the observer con- 
siders a client dead if it has not received a beacon from 
the client in the preceding GracePeriod. The client 
considers the receipt of the echo as an acknowledgement 
from the observer. The client keeps track of the last time 
it sent a beacon that was acknowledged by the observer. 
If more than GracePeriod time elapses without an ac- 
knowledgement, it considers itself dead and kills itself. 
Time 
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Figure 2: Message protocol for the failure detector as- 
suming a single observer and two clients. Time ad- 
vances to the right. If B thinks A 1s dead, then A must be 
dead. 


Another client (Client B in the figure) that wishes to 
monitor the first client (Client A) sends a query message 
to the observer. The observer then sends B its view about 
A. If B receives a reply from the observer claiming A is 
dead, it considers A dead; otherwise it considers A alive. 
Given our assumptions about clock drift and non-zero 
message delay, this protocol is conservative and main- 
tains our invariants. 

In reality, we don’t use a single observer, but use a 
collection of observers for reasons of fault-tolerance. In 
this case, client B in the figure pronounces A dead only 
if it gets replies from a majority of observers (instead of 
the observer) that all pronounce A dead. If B does not 
receive a majority of responses that pronounce A dead, it 
assumes that A 1s alive. A, on the other hand, considers 
itself dead as soon as GracePeriod time elapses with- 
out an acknowledgement from a majority. This protocol 
can lead to a state where A considers itself dead, while 
B thinks A is alive. But more to the point, if B thinks 
A is dead (because a majority pronounces A dead), then 
A cannot have received an acknowledgement from a ma- 
jority, and will consider itself dead. This maintains our 
invariant that if B considers A dead (because the failure 
detector said so), then A must be dead. 
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Our protocol, as sketched, only works if clients that 
die do not get resurrected later and start sending beacons. 
We ensure this in practice by having each client use a 
monotonically increasing incarnation number each time 
it has a transient failure. 

The values of GracePeriod, AT, and the number 
of observers are tunable parameters. We have found one 
second, 200 ms, and three to be suitable in our environ- 
ment. We use the same observer machines for all the 
clients in the system for convenience, although it is fea- 
sible to use different subsets of machines as observers for 
each specific client. 


3.3. Distributed Lock Service 


The lock service provides a simple general purpose lock- 
ing mechanism that allows its clients to acquire multiple- 
reader single-writer locks. Our design borrows tech- 
niques used in earlier work [4, 6, 12, 32]; we describe 
the details of our scheme to underscore our rationale for 
particular choices. 

Locks are uniquely identified by byte arrays on which 
the lock service does not impose any semantics. Al- 
though locks have no explicit timeouts associated with 
them, the failure detector is used to time out unrespon- 
sive clients. So in essence, our locks act as degenerate 
leases [12]. 

Clients of the lock service have a clerk module linked 
into their address spaces. Leases are cached by the clerk 
and are only revoked by the service if there is a conflict- 
ing request by another clerk. A clerk blocks an incom- 
ing revocation request until all currently outstanding lo- 
cal uses of the lease have completed. An optimization, 
which we don’t currently support, is for the clerk to re- 
lease a lease when it has not used it for some time. 

Clients can optionally arrange with the lock service 
to call a recovery function on another instance of the 
same client if the first instance were to fail. The lock 
service guarantees that the leases acquired by a client 
that has subsequently failed will not be released until 
this recovery is successfully completed. This is a modest 
extension to Gray and Cheriton’s standard lease mech- 
anism (which primarily focused on write-through client 
caching) to deal with residual state that exists in a client 
after the lease has timed out. An example of such us- 
age can be found in the B-tree module described in Sec- 
tion 3.7. 

The failure of a lock client is determined by the failure 
detector. Notice that for our scheme to work correctly, 
both the client and the lock service must use the failure 
detector in a consistent fashion. Otherwise, the lock ser- 
vice could revoke the lease, while the client believed it 
had the lease. We ensure correct behavior by requiring 
two conditions of our failure detector. First, if a client 
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dies, then the failure detector will eventually notice that 
it is dead. Second, if the failure detector claims that a 
client is dead, then the client must have died some time 
prior (but perhaps is alive now if it was a transient fail- 
ure). We also ensure that a client that comes alive and 
finishes recovery always assumes that it holds no leases 
and registers with the lock service. 

For fault-tolerance, the lock service consists of a sin- 
gle master server and one or more slave servers running 
on separate machines. In our cluster, we typically use 
only a single slave server, but if multiple machine fail- 
ures are common, additional slaves can be used. Only the 
master server, whose identity is part of the global state in 
Paxos, hands out leases. The lock service also keeps the 
list of clerks as part of its Paxos state. 

If the failure detector pronounces the current master 
dead, the slave takes over after passing a Paxos decree 
that changes the identity of the current master. The new 
master recovers the lease state by first reading Paxos state 
to get a list of clerks. Then it queries the clerks for their 
lease state. It is possible that some of the clerks are dead 
at this point. In this case, the lock service calls recovery 
on behalf of these clients on the clients that are alive, and 
considers all leases held by the dead clients as free. If 
no recovery procedure has been established for a dead 
client, the lock service considers all leases held by that 
client as free. 

Lock service clerks query Paxos to determine the iden- 
tity of the master server. This information is cached until 
an RPC to the currently master returns an exception, at 
which point it is refreshed. RPCs to a machine return an 
exception if the failure detector claims the target is dead. 

The lock service fails if all (both) servers fail. Clients 
cannot make forward progress until it is re-established. 

We use a simple master-slave design for the lock ser- 
vice because we believe other more elaborate, scalable 
schemes are unnecessary in most storage-centric envi- 
ronments. Our rationale is that even in elaborate schemes 
with several active lock servers, a specific lock will be 
implemented by a single lock server at any given time. 
If this is a highly contended lock, then lock contention 
due to data sharing becomes a performance problem on 
the clients long before the implementation of the lock 
server itself becomes a bottleneck. Our experience with 
deploying Petal/Frangipani, which had a more scalable 
lock service, seems to bear this out. 


3.4 RLDevs: Replicated, Logical Devices 


Boxwood implements storage replication through a sim- 
ple abstraction we call a replicated, logical device 
(RLDev). An RLDev is logically a block device in that 
it expects block-aligned accesses in multiples of block 
units. 


We chose to implement replication at a fairly low level 
in the abstraction hierarchy for two principal reasons. 
First, by providing replication at a low level, all higher 
layers, which are typically more complex in nature, can 
depend on fault-tolerant storage, which makes the logic 
of the higher layers simpler to reason about. For in- 
stance, our implementation of the chunk manager (to 
be described in Section 3.5) was considerably easier be- 
cause of the RLDev layer. Second, by replicating at a 
low level of abstraction, the relevant replication, map- 
ping, and failover logic, as well as intemal data struc- 
tures, can be made simple. 

RLDevs implement chained declustering. A single 
RLDev is of fixed size and consists of two segments of 
equal size located on disks on two different machines. A 
single disk will contain segments from multiple RLDevs. 
The list of RLDevs, the segments belonging to them, the 
identity of machines that host the primary and the sec- 
ondary segments, and the disks are all part of the global 
state maintained in Paxos. If an RLDev 1s added or if 
the locations of the segments belonging to an RLDev are 
changed, a Paxos decree must be passed. 

The replication protocol is fairly standard. One replica 
is designated the primary, and the other the secondary. 
On initialization, a replica reads its state from the Paxos 
service and monitors its peer using the failure detector. 
When both replicas are up, writes are performed on both 
and reads on either. A client sends write requests to the 
primary, which forwards the request to the secondary and 
waits for completion. 

Clients of the RLDev use hints to determine where the 
replicas are located. Hints can sometimes be wrong and 
can be updated by reading the Paxos state. An RLDev 
clerk linked in with the clients handles the details of deal- 
ing with hints and refreshing them as appropriate. 

When one of the replicas dies, the surviving replica 
continues to accept writes (and reads). We call these de- 
graded mode writes because the system is accepting new 
data but not replicating it on the dead replica. A sub- 
sequent failure of the surviving replica (the one that has 
accepted the degraded mode data) before the first replica 
has finished recovering will lead to data loss. Before 
it accepts these “degraded mode” writes, the survivor 
passes a decree to that effect so that if the dead replica 
were to come back after a transient failure, it knows to 
reconcile its stale data, and more importantly, not to ac- 
cept new reads or writes if it cannot reconcile its stale 
data. This can happen because the replica that was work- 
ing in “degraded mode” now happens to be dead. All 
blocks that have degraded mode writes on them are put 
in a log (called the degraded mode log) so that reconcili- 
ation 1s fast and only involves the affected blocks. 

Notice that in the worst case, the entire segment could 
have been written in degraded mode. Thus, when a pre- 


viously dead replica comes up, we have to be prepared 
to copy the entire segment. We can leverage this mech- 
anism to implement the automatic reconfiguration of an 
RLDev. By a reconfiguration operation, we mean the re- 
distribution of the data in an RLDev to a different disk 
and/or machine to enable load balancing. Making an 
RLDev relatively small makes it easy to copy its data 
quickly on a high-bandwidth LAN link, thereby cutting 
down reconfiguration time. 


As mentioned previously, when both replicas are up, 
the primary waits for the secondary to commit the write 
before returning to the client. In order to cope with a 
transient failure when the writes are in flight, an RLDev 
implements a dirty region log, which serves a different 
purpose than the degraded mode log mentioned previ- 
ously. The dirty region log on the primary keeps track 
of writes that are in flight to the secondary. When the 
secondary replies, the log entry can be removed from the 
primary in principle. To recover from a transient failure, 
the primary consults its dirty region log to determine the 
writes that were in flight and sends the secondary the cur- 
rent contents of its disks for these writes. 


In cases where the client can deal with the two replicas 
differing after a crash, RLDevs allow the client to tum 
off the dirty region log. Such clients must explicitly read 
and write each replica to reconcile the differences after 
a crash. In Boxwood, all such clients already maintain 
a log for other reasons, and there is no added cost for 
maintaining the equivalent of the dirty region informa- 
tion, except a modest violation in layering. We felt this 
tradeoff was justified for the performance gain of saving 
an additional disk write. 


Recovering an RLDev is fairly straightforward. There 
are two failure cases: a permanent failure of a disk or 
the transient failure of processor and its attached disks. 
When there is a permanent disk failure, the RLDevs that 
are hosted on that disk must be reconstituted on a new 
(or perhaps more than one) disk, but the recovery of each 
RLDev proceeds independently. An RLDev recovering 
from a permanent disk failure contacts the RLDev on the 
machine that hosts its surviving segment and copies the 
contents of the entire segment. In contrast, if the fail- 
ure was transient, then the data retrieved from the peer is 
limited to any degraded mode writes the peer has for the 
recovering segment. After degraded mode writes have 
been applied on the recovering segment, the dirty region 
log of the surviving segment is read and sent to the re- 
covering server to apply any in-flight writes. When the 
recovering segment is up to date, the recovering server 
passes another Paxos decree indicating that the state of 
the RLDev is normal and stops recording degraded mode 
writes. 
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3.5 The Chunk Manager 


The fundamental storage unit in Boxwood is the chunk. 
A chunk is a sector-aligned sequence of consecutive 
bytes on an RLDeyv, allocated in response to a single re- 
quest. Every chunk is identified by an opaque handle 
that is globally unique in the system. 

Chunks are managed by the chunk manager module, 
which supports four operations: allocate, deallocate, 
read, and write. Deallocated handles are guaranteed 
never to be reused. Reading or writing an unallocated 
handle raises an exception. 

Since an RLDev can be accessed by any machine with 
a suitable clerk linked in, it is possible, in principle, 
to have any chunk manager allocate chunks from any 
RLDev. In fact, as long as a single chunk manager is 
alive, we can manage all the RLDevs that are non-faulty. 
However, for simplicity, ease of load balancing, and per- 
formance, we designate a pair of chunk managers run- 
ning on two different machines to manage space from a 
given set of RLDevs. Typically, these RLDevs will have 
their primary and secondary segments located on disks 
that are local to the two chunk managers. This reduces 
the number of network hops required to perform chunk 
operations. One of the pair of chunk managers acts as the 
primary initiating all allocations and deallocations, while 
either can perform reads and writes. 

The mapping between the opaque handle and the 
RLDev offset is replicated persistently on RLDevs. This 
mapping information is accessed often: an allocate call 
requires a new mapping to be created; a deallocate call 
deletes the mapping; reads and writes require this map- 
ping to be consulted. We therefore cache the mapping on 
both the primary and the secondary. 

A map lock from the lock service protects mappings. 
Only the primary makes changes to the mappings; this 
lock is therefore always cached on the primary in exclu- 
sive mode. When the primary changes the mappings, it 
writes the new mapping to the RLDev and sends an RPC 
to the secondary, which directly updates its cached copy 
of the mappings without acquiring the lock. 

On startup, the secondary has to read the latest map- 
ping state from the RLDev so that subsequent RPCs from 
the primary can update it correctly. In order to get the lat- 
est state from the RLDev, the secondary acquires the map 
lock in shared mode, reads the mapping from the RLDev, 
releases the lock, and never acquires it again. The pri- 
mary, on the other hand, always acquires the map lock 
in exclusive mode before making mapping changes. The 
ordinary locking mechanism will then ensure the consis- 
tency of the data. 

If the primary dies, the secondary will notice it via the 
failure detector, whereupon it acquires the map lock in 
exclusive mode and acts as a primary. If the secondary 
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dies, the primary will also detect it via the failure detec- 
tor. It continues to update the mappings on the RLDev, 
but does not make RPCs until it gets a revocation for the 
map lock indicating that the secondary has come alive 
and wants to read the state. 

Our design of the chunk manager is very simple, 
largely because of our decisions to (a) implement repli- 
cation below the level of the chunk manager, and (b) use 
the locking service to do the failover. 

Figure 3 shows the relationship of the chunk manager 
and the RLDev layer. 


(Primary) (Secondary) 
Chunk Manager | Chunk Manager 
| Cached | Cached | 
| Mapping stale | Mapping slate 
Read/rite & wn Read 
Mprring Mapping 


RPC toupdsie mapping 


c RLDEV | 


Figure 3: The chunk manager pair relies on a shared 
RLDev and RPCs to keep the mapping information 
consistent. 


Mapping From Opaque Handles to Disk Offsets 


An opaque handle consists of a 32-bit chunk manager 
identifier and a 64-bit handle identifier. A chunk man- 
ager identifier corresponds to a pair of chunk managers. 
The locations of the primary and secondary chunk man- 
ager, which may change over time, are maintained in 
Paxos and cached by the chunk manager clerk. The clerk 
uses this mapping to direct chunk requests to an appro- 
priate manager. If the cache is out of date, there is no cor- 
rectness issue with misdirecting the RPC because the in- 
correct chunk manager will retum an error, which causes 
the clerk to refresh its mappings. 

The translation of the handle identifier to the RLDev 
is performed by the chunk manager responsible for the 
handle. It consults its cached mapping table to translate 
to the RLDev offset. It then invokes the RLDev clerk, 
which accesses the physical disks as necessary. In most 
cases, at least one segment of the RLDev will be on a 
local disk, so accesses incur little network overhead. 

The chunk manager module guarantees that an opaque 
handle is never reused. It enforces this condition by 
never reusing a handle identifier once it is deallocated. 
The 64-bit identifier in our current implementation seems 
adequate for this purpose; but we may reconsider that de- 
cision after we gain more experience with the system. 


The mapping between handles and disk offsets is 
stored as stable state on an RLDev. The state on the 
RLDev consists of a checkpoint and a separate list of 
incremental changes that have not been applied to the 
checkpoint. The list is updated synchronously whenever 
the mapping changes, but the checkpoint is only accessed 
infrequently. We periodically apply the changes in the 
list to the checkpoint and truncate the list. 

Recovering the chunk manager is simple as long as the 
RLDev holding the stable state is available. The primary 
chunk manager applies the list of incremental changes 
to the current checkpoint to get the updated state, which 
it caches in memory and stores stably on disk. Then it 
truncates the list and is ready to service new requests. 
Since the chunk manager depends on the RLDev for its 
recovery, the RLDevs have to be recovered first. 


3.6 Transaction and Logging Service 


Boxwood provides simple transaction and logging sup- 
port to clients. We provide logging to perform both redo 
and undo operations of transactions. Logs are duplexed 
by storing them on an RLDev so that they are resilient to 
single failures and universally accessible from any ma- 
chine. Thus, recovery for a service can be done on any 
machine. The logging system supports group commits 
and also allows clients the option of selectively flushing 
the volatile in-core log to disk on every transaction com- 
mit. 

Our transaction system does not provide isolation 
guarantees; instead clients explicitly take out locks us- 
ing the lock server. Clients do deadlock avoidance by 
using lock ordering. With the current set of clients in our 
system, deadlock avoidance is the more attractive alter- 
native to providing deadlock detection as in a traditional 
transaction system. 


3.7 The B-tree Module 


We assume the reader is familiar with the B-tree [3], and 
its variant the B*-tree [33], which has the same struc- 
ture as a B-tree, except that all genuine keys reside in the 
leaf nodes. Non-leaf nodes contain shadow keys acting 
purely as an index for finding the desired key in a leaf. 
A B-link tree [22] is a B*-tree with one extra pointer per 
node: this extra link points to the next node of the tree 
at the same level as the current node. The extra links 
make it trivial to enumerate keys in a B-link tree (one 
just follows the extra links from one leaf node to the 
next). But even more importantly, the extra links make 
efficient concurrent operations possible. We do not give 
details here, but the main intuition is that certain opera- 
tions can recover from unexpected situations by follow- 
ing the extra links, so some concurrent operations that 


would otherwise require several locks can proceed with 
fewer locks. 

The B-link tree, together with algorithms for efficient 
concurrent operations, was first introduced by Lehman 
and Yao [22], and significantly improved by Sagiv [28]. 
Sagiv’s algorithms require no locks for lookups. Inser- 
tions require only a single lock held at a time even if the 
insertions cause node splits at many levels of the tree. 
Each lock protects a single tree node that is being up- 
dated. Deletions are handled like insertions, and hold a 
single lock on the updated node. Thus, these operations 
are provably deadlock free. Deletions can leave a node 
empty or partially empty; and such nodes are fixed up as 
a separate activity by one or more background compres- 
sion threads. Each compression thread must lock up to 
three nodes simultaneously. Each B-link tree operation 
provides all ACID properties when only a single tree is 
involved. ACID properties across multiple trees must be 
maintained by clients using the transaction and locking 
services described earlier. 

We implement a distributed version of Sagiv’s al- 
gorithm in a conceptually simple fashion by using the 
global lock server instead of simple locks, and by using 
the chunk manager for storage instead of ordinary disks. 
Each instance of the B-tree module maintains a write- 
ahead log on an RLDev. 

Recovering the B-tree service is done by replaying the 
write-ahead log. The records in the log refer to handles 
implemented by the chunk manager. Thus, before the 
B-tree service can be recovered, both the RLDev service 
and the chunk manager must be available. If a B-tree 
server were to crash, the active log records (1.e., records 
for those operations that haven’t made it to disk) will be 
protected by leases. When the leases expire, the lock ser- 
vice will initiate recovery using some other B-tree server 
and the write-ahead log. (Recall from Section 3.3 that 
clients of the lock service can designate a recovery func- 
tion to be invoked on lease expiration, when the lock ser- 
vice will consider the client as having failed.) When re- 
covery is complete, the expired leases are made available 
for other servers to acquire. It is possible that all B-tree 
servers are dead, in which case, the lock server will not 
be able to call recovery on any machine when the leases 
expire. It therefore defers the recovery until the first B- 
tree server registers with it, at which point all server logs 
will be replayed before any new leases are handed out. 


4 Performance of the Boxwood Prototype 


4.1 Experimental Setup 


Boxwood is deployed in our lab on a cluster of eight 
machines connected by a Gigabit Ethemet switch. Each 
machine is a Dell PowerEdge 2650 server with a single 
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2.4 GHz Xeon processor, 1GB of RAM, with an Adaptec 
AIC-7899 dual SCSI adapter, and 5 SCSI drives. One of 
these, a 36GB 15K RPM (Maxtor Atlas15K) drive, is 
used as the system disk. The remaining four 18GB 15K 
RPM drives (Seagate Cheetah 15K.3 ST318453LC) store 
data. 

Each machine executes the Boxwood software, which 
runs as a user-level process on a Windows Server 2003 
kernel. The failure detector observers, the Paxos service, 
and the lock service run as separate processes; the rest 
of the layers are available as libraries that can be linked 
in by applications. Boxwood software is written in C#, 
a garbage-collected, strongly typed language, with a few 
low-level routines written in C. 

The networking subsystem provided by the kernel is 
capable of transmitting data at 115 MB/sec using TCP. 
Using a request response protocol layered on TCP, our 
RPC system can deliver about | 10 MB/sec. 


4.22 RLDev Performance 


On each machine we run an RLDev server, which man- 
ages several RLDevs on its locally attached disks. For 
some of these RLDevs, the server is a primary and for 
others it is a secondary. We measure the performance us- 
ing a simple benchmark program that performs read and 
write accesses. 





Table 1: Aggregate random write and read through- 
put on a two machine configuration. Disk queue length 
is constrained to be one. Each write request involves one 
local disk write and one remote disk write. Each read re- 
quest involves one RPC call and a disk read on a remote 
disk. 


Table 1 shows the performance of replicated random 
writes and reads in the smallest (two machine) configu- 
ration. All the write accesses made by the benchmark 
are to RLDevs where the primary server is local. Thus, 
each write will result in a local disk write and an RPC to 
a remote server to update the mirror. All read accesses 
are made to a remote RLDev server. CPU utilization 
represents the average CPU usage on each server. We 
constrain the kemel disk access routines to allow only a 
single outstanding request per disk. This represents the 
most pessimistic performance. 
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Figure 4: Scaling of writes in the RLDev. 
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Figure 5: Scaling of reads in the RLDev. 


Figures 4 and 5 show the scaling as the number of 
servers is increased from 2 to 8. Read are slightly faster 
than writes in general. This is because the disk inher- 
ently has slightly better (about 5%) read performance 
than write according to the manufacturer’s specification 
sheet. At small packet sizes, the throughput is limited by 
disk latency. For large packet sizes, we get performance 
close to the RPC system imposed limit. In all cases, we 
observe good scaling. 


4.3. Chunk Manager Performance 


We next discuss the performance of the chunk manager. 
The read and write performance of the chunk manager 
closely matches the performance of the RLDev described 
above and is not repeated here. We instead describe 
the performance impact of allocations and deallocations. 
Our chunk manager implements a performance optimi1za- 
tion that defers some of the work of an allocation to a 
later ttme. When possible, we log the allocation locally 
on the client, but avoid an RPC to the server. A whole set 
of allocation requests are subsequently sent in a batch to 
the server. 

Table 2 shows the performance effect as the amount 
of batching is varied. As part of allocating a handle, the 








Batch Size Amortized 
Latency (ms) 





Table 2: Effect of batching on allocations. Each allo- 
cation is for a single 8KB region, which is zeroed out on 
disk. Latency is amortized over the batch size. 


storage allocated for it is zeroed out on disk. Thus al- 
location costs will vary somewhat with chunk size; we 
show a typical size of 8KB. For single allocations (i.e., 
with no batching), the latency cost is high. This is be- 
cause we require three RLDev writes to stably record the 
new mapping. However, batching is very effective even 
at small numbers; we typically more than a dozen allo- 
cations that can be batched in our tests. 

Deallocations are somewhat easier than allocations. 
The cost of a single deallocation as seen by a client is 
about 5.3 milliseconds and is independent of the number 
of servers. In addition, if a handle whose allocation re- 
quest has not yet been sent to the server is deallocated, 
we can avoid making both operations at the server. This 
brings the time down even further. 


44 B-tree Performance 


We report on the performance of two sets of experiments 
for the B-wee. In the first experiment we have a number 
of machines each inserting keys into a separate B-tree. 
In a subsequent phase, each machine looks up these keys 
and in a final phase deletes them. Before each of the three 
phases, all entries in the B-tree caches are evicted. Since 
the B-trees are private, there is no lock contention, but 
there is contention for storage on the underlying RLDevs, 
which are evenlv distributed across all machines. 
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Figure 6: Performance of B-link tree operations. Each 
machine performs operations on a separate tree, starting 
with a cold cache. 


Figure 6 reports on the aggregate steady state through- 
put across all machines. For all phases, we observe good 
scaling within experimental error. This is not surprising 
since there is no contention for the locks, and the RLDev 
performance is known to scale from Figures 4 and 5. 
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Figure 7: Performance of B-link tree operations. All 
machines perform operations on a single shared tree, 
starting with a cold cache. 


We next study the performance of B-tree operations 
under contention. In this experiment, we redo the previ- 
Ous experiment but use a single B-tree that all machines 
contend for. To avoid the extreme case where every in- 
sertion contends for a global lock, we partition the keys 
so that each client acts on a disjoint region of the key 
space. This arrangement still leads to lock contention in 
the upper levels of the tree. Once again we perform three 
phases with cold caches. Figure 7 shows the aggregate 
throughput across all machines. Under contention, the 
performance of the B-link operations tends to flatten rel- 
ative to Figure 6. Also, relative to the first experiment, 
the size the shared tree is proportionately larger in the 
second experiment. This leads to lowered hit rates in the 
cache, which slows the performance of lookups in the 
second case. 

In general, the performance of B-trees is dependent on 
several parameters, which include the branching factor, 
the distribution of keys, and the size of the keys and data. 
We have not yet done an exhaustive characterization of 
our B-tree module at various parameter values. The par- 
ticular trees we measure have 10-byte keys and data and 
each tree node has a branching factor of 6. 


5 BoxFS: A Multi-Node NFS Server 


The previous sections showed the functional character- 
istics of Boxwood’s abstractions. To test these abstrac- 
tions, we built BoxFS: a file system using Boxwood B- 
trees, exported using the NFS v2 protocol. It runs at user- 
level and directly or indirectly depends on all the services 
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described earlier. 

BoxFS implements a conventional file system contain- 
ing directories, files, and symbolic links. Each of these 
is stored as a Boxwood B-tree. Each tree contains a sin- 
gle well-known distinguished key to hold attributes such 
as access times, protection and owner information simi- 
lar to a UNIX inode. In addition, directories, files, and 
symbolic links also have regular keys as described below. 

A B-tree storing a directory is keyed by the name of 
the file, directory, or symbolic link. The data correspond- 
ing to the key refers to a byte array that is the on-wire 
representation of the NFS file handle. The NFS file han- 
dle is not interpreted by the client, but BoxFS stores in 
it bookkeeping information including the B-Tree handle 
that represents the file, directory, or symbolic link. 

A B-tree storing a file is keyed by block number. The 
data corresponding to the key is an opaque chunk han- 
dle. The actual data in the file is stored in the chunk as 
uninterpreted bytes. Our usage of B-trees for directories 
and chunks for file data is consistent with the idea that 
strict atomicity guarantees are needed in the file system 
metadata, but not in the file user data. Alternatively, we 
could have stored user data as part of the file B-tree, but 
every file write would translate into a relatively expen- 
sive B-tree insert operation, with attendant overheads of 
redo and undo logging. 

A B-tree storing a symbolic link is a degenerate tree 
containing a single special key and the byte array refer- 
ring to the target of the link. 

Obviously, all the B-trees are maintained via Box- 
wood B-tree operations — and any single such operation 
has all the ACID properties even when the same B-tree 
is simultaneously being accessed by different machines. 
However, many file system operations require multiple 
B-tree operations to be performed atomically. For ex- 
ample, a rename operation requires the combination of a 
delete from one B-tree and an insertion into another B- 
tree to be atomic. This atomicity is achieved using the 
transaction service described in Section 3.6. But as we 
explained earlier, clients have to provide isolation guar- 
antees themselves. BoxFS ensures isolation by acquir- 
ing locks on the appropriate file system objects from the 
Boxwood lock service in a predefined lock order. After 
the locks are acquired, it performs the required operation 
as part of a transaction, commits, and releases the locks. 

All B-tree operations benefit from the B-tree cache 
built into Boxwood’s B-tree module. In contrast, file 
data is not stored in B-trees; it 1s accessed via the chunk 
manager interface and requires a separate cache within 
BoxFS. This cache 1s kept coherent by acquiring the ap- 
propriate shared or exclusive lock from the Boxwood 
lock service for every data read or write. 

Typical file operations that do not involve user file data 
access result in one or more B-tree operations encapsu- 
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lated within a single transaction. These B-tree operations 
will generate log entries that are committed to the log 
when the transaction commits. Where possible the trans- 
action system will do a group commit. In any event, a 
single transaction commit will cause only a single disk 
write in the usual case unless the log is full. The actual 
B-tree nodes that are modified by the transaction will re- 
main in the B-tree’s in-core cache and do not make it to 
disk. Thus, BoxFS can perform metadata intensive file 
operations efficiently. 

BoxFS makes three simplifying assumptions to 
achieve acceptable performance. We do not believe these 
assumptions materially affect the usability of our system 
or the validity of our hypothesis that it is easy to build 
file systems given higher-level abstractions. By default, 
the data cache 1s flushed once every 30 seconds, which 1s 
not strictly in accordance with NFS v2 semantics. Also, 
the B-tree log that contains the metadata operations 1s 
flushed to stable storage with the same periodicity. Thus, 
file system metadata 1s consistent, but we could lose 30 
seconds of work if a machine crashes. Finally, we do not 
always keep the access times on files and directories up 
to date. 

The BoxFS system runs on multiple machines simul- 
taneously and exports the same file system. The file sys- 
tem is kept consistent by virtue of the distributed lock 
service. However, since we are exporting the file system 
using the NFS protocol, clients cannot fully exploit the 
benefits of coherent caching. 

Locking 1n BoxFS is quite fine-grained. Since all file 
system metadata is stored as key-data pairs in a B-tree, 
metadata modifications made by different machines are 
automatically locked for consistency by the B-tree mod- 
ule through the global lock server. In addition, BoxFS 
protects individual file blocks by taking out locks for 
each block. Thus, two machines writing different blocks 
in the same file will contend for the metadata lock to up- 
date the file attributes, but not for the individual block. 
This reduces lock contention as well as cache coherence 
traffic due to false sharing. 

Using the Boxwood abstractions enabled us to keep 
our file system code base small. The actual file system 
code is about 1700 lines of C# code, which is a more 
verbose language than C. The BoxFS code implement- 
ing a simple LRU buffer cache is an additional 800 lines, 
which ts largely a reuse of the code in the B-tree cache 
module. The size of the code compares favorably with 
Mark Shand’s classic user-level NFS daemon, which ts 
about 2500 lines of C for read-only access to a UNIX 
file hierarchy [30]. In addition, we wrote code to support 
NFS RPC (both UDP and TCP) and XDR in C#, which 
accounted for an additional 2000 lines, and about 1000 
lines of C to interface BoxFS to the native Windows net- 
working libraries. 


5.1 BoxFS Performance 


Table 3 shows Connectathon performance benchmarks 
(available at http://www.connectathon.org/nfstests.html) 
for BoxFS. For comparison we show the performance 
of a stock NFS server running on the same hardware. 
We run BoxFS on a single machine in our cluster. The 
RLDevs are on four locally attached disks and have no 
replication enabled. The stock NFS server is the Win- 
dows 2003 Services for Unix (SFU) NES server that runs 
in-kemel on the NTFS local file system on the same four 
local disks. Our client is a Linux 2.4.20-8 NFS client in 
both cases. We mount the file system so that NFS RPCs 
are made with UDP send and receive sizes of 8KB, the 
maximum supported by the kernel. 


Time (secs) 
NFS 


| Create 155 files and 62 dirs 0.7(1.9) 1.0 
| Remove 155 files and 62 dirs. | 0.5(1.7) | 0.4 | 


Description 


500 Getwd and stat calls 0.10.1) | 08 | 
1000 Chmods and stats 


1.5(4.8) | 8.4 | 
10.8 | 
0.2 


| Write a IMB file 10 times 

| Read a IMB file 10 times 
Reads 20500 dir. entries and 
200 files and unlinks them 








200 Renames and links on 0.9(2.3) 

10 files 

400 Symlinks and readlinks 1.4(3.7) 6.7 
on 100 files 


[1500 Statfs calls say | 


Table 3: Connectathon benchmarks. BoxFS writes file 
data asynchronously. The test that reads a 1MB file re- 
peatedly is an anomaly because the reads hit in the cache 
on the client. The numbers in parenthesis indicate perfor- 
mance when the in-core metadata log is flushed to disk 
on each transaction commit instead of periodically. 


We show the performance of BoxFS when the meta- 
data log is lazily flushed to disk and also when it is not. 
In general, the performance of BoxFS is comparable to 
the native NFS server on top of a local NTFS file sys- 
tem. We have a slight edge on some meta-data intensive 
operations, which we attribute to our usage of B-trees. 
Depending on whether we synchronously update the log 
or not, the fifth test shows a marked difference (12.4 ver- 
sus 3.7 seconds) even though file data is being updated 
asynchronously in both cases. This is because file write 
requires a metadata update, which involves a log write. 

To show the benefit of lazily updating the metadata log 
where possible, we report our results from running Post- 
Mark, a metadata intensive benchmark. This benchmark 
models the expected file system work load imposed by 
electronic mail, web based commerce, and netnews [18]. 
It creates an initial set of files of varying sizes. This 


| Parameter 


500 
500 
0.5-9.8KB 


| Num. Initial Files 
Num. of Transactions 

|| File Sizes 
Create/Delete Ratio 
Read/Append Ratio 
Read/Write Block Size 





Table 4: Postmark parameters. We use Unix buffered 
I/O and use a default random number seed of 42. 


Metric 


File Creations/sec 
File Read/sec 


File Append/sec 
File Deletions/sec 
Data Read KB/sec 
Data Write KB/sec 





Table 5: Postmark Results. We gain substantial per- 
formance by flushing the meta data log to disk periodi- 
cally, without significant change in the semantics of the 
file system. 


measures the performance of the file system in creating 
small files. Next it measures the performance of a pre- 
determined number of “‘transactions’’, where a transac- 
tion is either the creation or deletion of a file followed by 
either a read or append to a file. We ran the benchmark 
with the settings shown in Table 4. Our results are shown 
in Table 5. Since the benchmark emphasizes metadata 
intensive operations, BoxFS performs well. 
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Figure 8: Performance of BoxFS sharing experiments. 
MKDirEnt Latency is the elapsed time to insert all 100 
files. 


Since benchmarks for multi-node file systems like 
BoxFS are difficult to obtain, we show scaling character- 
istics of BoxFS on three simple experiments in Figure 8. 
In all three experiments, we run the Boxwood abstrac- 
tions on all 8 machines in our cluster. We export a single 
shared NFS volume from one or more of these machines. 
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By the nature of NFS mounting, the single volume ap- 
pears as separate file systems to the client. 

In the first experiment (ReadFile in Figure 8), a sin- 
gle 1 MB NFS file is read from multiple mount points, 
with a cold client cache and a cold server cache. As 
we would expect, the aggregate throughput increases lin- 
early as the number of servers is increased since there is 
no contention. 

In the second experiment (MkDirEnt in the figure), we 
create 100 files with unique names in the root directory 
of each NFS volume. This results in NFS Create RPC 
requests to each BoxFS machine, which in tum modifies 
the B-tree corresponding to the single shared directory. 
There are two potential sources of conflict traffic. First, 
we are inserting into a shared B-tree, which will result 
in locking and data transfer in the B-tree module; sec- 
ond, BoxFS has to acquire a lock to ensure that the meta- 
data update and the B-tree insertion is consistently done. 
Since our experiments in Figure 7 show that we can per- 
form in excess of 300 insertions a second into the B-tree, 
we believe the performance bottleneck is the traffic to 
keep the metadata up to date. For comparison, the per- 
formance when there is no sharing (single machine case) 
is 0.6 ms. 

In the final experiment (WriteFile in the figure), we 
write data to a shared file, but at non-overlapping offsets. 
Each write results in an NFS Write RPC to a different 
BoxFS machine. Since BoxFS implements fine-grained 
locking at the file block level, the coherence traffic and 
lock contention, which determines scaling, is limited to 
what is required to keep the file metadata up to date. For 
comparison, the performance in the single machine (no 
contention) case is 4 MB/sec. 


6 Related Work 


Some early seeds of our work are present in the “scal- 
able distributed data structures” (SDDSs) of Litwin et 
al. (24, 25, 26]. Litwin’s SDDSs offer algorithms for 
interacting in a scalable fashion with a particular fam- 
ily of data structures. Our focus in Boxwood Is sig- 
nificantly different, in that we are concemed with sys- 
tems issues such as reliability and fault-tolerance in gen- 
eral abstractions—issues that were largely ignored in 
Litwin’s work. 

The “scalable distributed data structure” approach of 
Gribble et al. [13] is the previous work most similar 
to Boxwood. We view our work as complementary 
to theirs. The implementation of different data struc- 
tures (hash tables versus B-trees) offers very different 
tradeoffs. Furthermore, our failure models are differ- 
ent, which also lead to very different system design tech- 
niques. Gribble et al. designed their system assuming 
the availability of uninterruptible power supplies, so tran- 
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sient failures that take down the entire cluster are ex- 
tremely rare. They rely on data always being available 
in more than one place (in RAM or on disk on multiple 
machines) to design their recovery protocols. 

Production systems like BerkeleyDB [15] and Data- 
Blade are related to our approach and were sources of 
early inspiration for our work. These systems offer much 
more functionality than we do at the moment, but neither 
is distributed. 

Petal [21] is another related approach to scalable stor- 
age. Petal provides similar durability and consistency 
guarantees to Boxwood, but it presents applications with 
a single sparse address space of blocks. Applications 
must coherently manage this space themselves, and im- 
plement their own logging and recovery mechanisms for 
any data structures they employ. Many of the basic ser- 
vices that Petal uses are similar in spirit to ours. Sim- 
ilarly, the overall structure of the B-link tree service is 
reminiscent of Frangipani [32]. 

Distributed databases are another approach to scal- 
ably storing information (e.g., [23]). However, we view 
our system as lower-level infrastructure that we hope 
database designers will use (and we plan to use it in this 
way ourselves). We have deliberately avoided mecha- 
nisms that we felt are unnecessary in the lower levels of 
storage architecture: query parsing, deadlock detection, 
and full-fledged transactions. 

Distributed file systems also enable storage to scale 
in some respects (e.g., [2, 10] to name but two). But, 
once again, our view is that these will be layered over 
the facilities of Boxwood. 

Boxwood’s layering of a file system on top of B-trees 
is related to Olson’s Inversion File System, which is lay- 
ered on top of a full-fledged Postgres database [27]. The 
Inversion File System is capable of answering queries 
about the file system that our implementation cannot. 
Since our file system is layered on a simpler abstraction, 
all things being equal, we expect a performance increase 
at the expense of reduced querying capability. 

Recent work on Semantically Smart Disks [31] is also 
related to Boxwood. Like Boxwood, semantically smart 
disks strive for better file system performance by exploit- 
ing usage patterns and other semantics within the lower 
layers of the storage system. Unlike Boxwood, seman- 
tically smart disks present a conventional disk interface 
(e.g., SCSI) to higher levels, but try to encapsulate (or in- 
fer) semantic knowledge about the file system to enhance 
performance. 

Many projects, including FARSITE — [1], 
OceanStore [19], and the rapidly-growing literature 
on distributed hash tables (e.g., [34]), have attempted 
to provide scalable storage over a wide area network. 
These all address a set of trade-offs quite different to 
those of Boxwood. The wide-area solutions must deal 


with untrusted participants, frequent reconfiguration, 
high network latency, and variable bandwidth. Thus, 
these solutions do not take advantage of the more benign 
conditions for which Boxwood was designed. 


There are also many projects using local area clusters 
to provide scalable services or persistent distributed ob- 
jects. Typically, these rely on a file system or database to 
manage their storage (e.g., [7, 8]) or build an application- 
specific storage service (e.g., [29]) and do not offer 
easily-utilized, atomically-updating data structures. 


Network attached secure disks (NASD) [11] are also 
related to Boxwood in that they provide a storage ab- 
straction at a higher level than raw blocks. 


Our choice of the B-link tree was motivated by the ob- 
servation that it is well suited for distributed implemen- 
tation. A similar observation was made independently 
by Johnson and Colbrook [16], who proposed B-link 
tree variants called DE- and DB-trees for shared mem- 
ory multiprocessors. Their scheme explicitly replicates 
internal nodes on specific processors and stores contigu- 
ous sets of keys on a processor. Our implementation is 
more dynamic and our algorithm is simpler at the cost of 
having a distributed lock service. 


7 Conclusions 


Our initial experience indicates that using scalable data 
abstractions as fundamental, low-level storage primitives 
is attractive. To be sure, it appears difficult to settle on a 
single, universal abstraction that will fit all needs. How- 
ever, our particular combination of abstractions and ser- 
vices seem to offer a sound substrate, on top of which 
multiple abstractions may be readily built. 


Our use of the chunk manager as a generalized storage 
allocator obviating the need for address space manage- 
ment elsewhere in the system seems to be widely appli- 
cable. In our case, it enabled us to distribute a compli- 
cated data structure with modest programming effort. 


Our strategy of isolating the use of the Paxos module 
to a relatively small part of the system has worked well 
in practice. It allows us to continue to scale the rest of 
the system dynamically without much hindrance. 


Does the design of BoxFS support our claim that 
building scalable applications using the Boxwood infras- 
tructure is easy? This is a subjective question, but our 
feeling on this is positive. BoxFS is a distributed file 
system with good resilience and scalability. Yet it does 
not require complicated locking, logging, or recovery 
schemes, making it very easy to implement. We need fur- 
ther performance analysis to make more objective com- 
parisons. 
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Abstract 


SUNDR is a network file system designed to store data 
securely on untrusted servers. SUNDR lets clients de- 
tect any attempts at unauthorized file modification by 
malicious server operators or users. SUNDR’s protocol 
achieves a property called fork consistency, which guar- 
antees that clients can detect any integrity or consistency 
failures as long as they see each other’s file modifications. 
An implementation is described that performs compara- 
bly with NFS (sometimes better and sometimes worse), 
while offering significantly stronger security. 


1 Introduction 


SUNDR is a network file system that addresses a long- 
standing tension between data integrity and accessibility. 
Protecting data is often viewed as the problem of build- 
ing a better fence around storage servers—limiting the 
number of people with access, disabling unnecessary soft- 
ware that might be remotely exploitable, and staying cur- 
rent with security patches. This approach has two draw- 
backs. First, experience shows that people frequently do 
not build high enough fences (or sometimes entrust fences 
to administrators who are not completely trustworthy). 
Second and more important, high fences are inconvenient; 
they restrict the ways in which people can access, update, 
and manage data. 

This tension is particularly evident for free software 
source code repositories. Free software projects often 
involve geographically dispersed developers committing 
source changes from all around the Internet, making it 
impractical to fend off attackers with firewalls. Hosting 
code repositories also requires a palette of tools such as 
CVS [4] and SSH [35], many of which have had remotely 
exploitable bugs. 

Worse yet, many projects rely on third-party host- 
ing services that centralize responsibility for large 
numbers of otherwise independent code repositories. 
sourceforge.net, for example, hosts CVS repositories 
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for over 20,000 different software packages. Many of 
these packages are bundled with various operating sys- 
tem distributions, often without a meaningful audit. By 
compromising sourceforge, an attacker can therefore in- 
troduce subtle vulnerabilities in software that may even- 
tually run on thousands or even millions of machines. 

Such concems are no mere academic exercise. For ex- 
ample, the Debian GNU/Linux development cluster was 
compromised in 2003 [2]. An unauthorized attacker used 
a sniffed password and a kernel vulnerability to gain su- 
peruser access to Debian’s primary CVS and Web servers. 
After detecting the break-in, administrators were forced 
to freeze development for several days, as they employed 
manual and ad-hoc sanity checks to assess the extent of 
the damage. Similar attacks have also succeeded against 
Apache [1], Gnome [32], and other popular projects. 

Rather than hope for invulnerable servers, we have de- 
veloped SUNDR, a network file system that reduces the 
need to trust storage servers in the first place. SUNDR 
cryptographically protects all file system contents so that 
clients can detect any unauthorized attempts to change 
files. In contrast to previous Byzantine-fault-tolerant file 
systems [6, 27] that distribute trust but assume a thresh- 
old fraction of honest servers, SUNDR vests the authority 
to write files entirely in users’ public keys. Even a mali- 
cious user who gains complete administrative control of a 
SUNDR server cannot convince clients to accept altered 
contents of files he lacks permission to write. 

Because of its security properties, SUNDR also creates 
new options for managing data. By using SUNDR, orga- 
nizations can outsource storage management without fear 
of server operators tampering with data. SUNDR also en- 
ables new options for data backup and recovery: after a 
disaster, a SUNDR server can recover file system data 
from untrusted clients’ file caches. Since clients always 
cryptographically verify the file system’s state, they are 
indifferent to whether data was recovered from untrusted 
clients or resided on the untrusted server all along. 

This paper details the SUNDR file system’s design and 
implementation. We first describe SUNDR’s security pro- 
tocol and then present a prototype implementation that 
gives performance generally comparable to the popular 
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NFS file system under both an example software develop- 
ment workload and microbenchmarks. Our results show 
that applications like CVS can benefit from SUNDR’s 
strong security guarantees while paying a digestible per- 
formance penalty. 


2 Setting 


SUNDER provides a file system interface to remote stor- 
age, like NFS [29] and other network file systems. To se- 
cure a source code repository, for instance, members of a 
project can mount a remote SUNDR file system on direc- 
tory /sundr and use /sundr/cvsroot as a CVS reposi- 
tory. All checkouts and commits then take place through 
SUNDR, ensuring users will detect any attempts by the 
hosting site to tamper with repository contents. 

Figure 1 shows SUNDR’s basic architecture. When ap- 
plications access the file system, the client software inter- 
nally translates their system calls into a series of fetch and 
modify operations, where fetch means retrieving a file’s 
contents or validating a cached local copy, and modify 
means making new file system state visible to other users. 
Fetch and modify, in turn, are implemented in terms of 
SUNDR protocol RPCs to the server. Section 3 explains 
the protocol, while Section 5 describes the server design. 

To set up a SUNDER server, one runs the server software 
on a networked machine with dedicated SUNDR disks 
or partitions. The server can then host one or more file 
systems. To create a file system, one generates a pub- 
lic/private superuser signature key pair and gives the pub- 
lic key to the server, while keeping the private key secret. 
The private key provides exclusive write access to the root 
directory of the file system. It also directly or indirectly 
allows access to any file below the root. However, the 
privileges are confined to that one file system. Thus, when 
a SUNDER server hosts multiple file systems with different 
superusers, no single person has write access to all files. 

Each user of a SUNDER file system also has a signature 
key. When establishing an account, users exchange public 
keys with the superuser. The superuser manages accounts 
with two superuser-owned file in the root directory of the 
file system: .sundr.users lists users’ public keys and 
numeric IDs, while . sundr . group designates groups and 
their membership. To mount a file system, one must spec- 
ify the superuser’s public key as a command-line argu- 
ment to the client, and must furthermore give the client ac- 
cess to aprivate key. (SUNDR couldequally well manage 
keys and groups with more flexible certificate schemes; 
the system only requires some way for users to validate 
each other’s keys and group membership.) 

Throughout this paper, we use the term user to desig- 
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Figure 1: Basic SUNDR architecture. 


nate an entity possessing the private half of a signature 
key mapped to some user ID in the .sundr.users file. 
Depending on context, this can either be the person who 
owns the private key, or a client using the key to act on 
behalf of the user. However, SUNDR assumes a user is 
aware of the last operation he or she has performed. In the 
implementation, the client remembers the last operation it 
has performed on behalf of each user. To move between 
clients, a user needs both his or her private key and the last 
operation performed on his or her behalf (concisely spec- 
ified by a version number). Alternatively, one person can 
employ multiple user IDs (possibly with the same public 
key) for different clients, assigning all file permissions to 
a personal group. 

SUNDR’s architecture draws an important distinction 
between the administration of servers and the administra- 
tion of file systems. To administer a server, one does not 
need any private superuser keys.' In fact, for best secu- 
rity, key pairs should be generated on separate, trusted ma- 
chines, and private keys should never reside on the server, 
even in memory. Important keys, such as the superuser 
key, should be stored off line when not in use (for exam- 
ple on a floppy disk, encrypted with a passphrase). 


3 The SUNDR protocol 


SUNDR’s protocol lets clients detect unauthorized at- 
tempts to modify files, even by attackers in control of the 
server. When the server behaves correctly, a fetch reflects 
exactly the authorized modifications that happened before 
it.2 We call this property fetch- modify consistency. 

If the server is dishonest, clients enforce a slightly 


1The server does actually have its own public key, but only to pre- 
vent network attackers from “framing” honest servers; the server key is 
irrelevant to SUNDR’s security against compromised servers. 

2Formally, happens before can be any irreflexive partial order that 
preserves the temporal order of non-concurrent operations (as in Lin- 
earizability [11]), orders any two operations by the same client, and or- 
ders a modification with respect to any other operation on the same file. 


weaker property called fork consistency. Intuitively, under 
fork consistency, a dishonest server could cause a fetch by 
auser A to miss a modify by B. However, either user will 
detect the attack upon seeing a subsequent operation by 
the other. Thus, to perpetuate the deception, the server 
must fork the two user’s views of the file system. Put 
equivalently, if A’s client accepts some modification by 
B, then at least until B performed that modification, both 
users had identical, fetch-modify-consistent views of the 
file system. 

We have formally specified fork consistency [16], and, 
assuming digital signatures and a collision-resistant hash 
function, proven SUNDR’s protocol achieves it [17]. 
Therefore, a violation of fork consistency means the un- 
derlying cryptography was broken, the implementation 
deviated from the protocol, or there is a flaw in our map- 
ping from high-level Unix system calls to low-level fetch 
and modify operations. 

In order to discuss the implications of fork consistency 
and to describe SUNDR, we start with a simple straw-man 
file system that achieves fork consistency at the cost of 
great inefficiency (Section 3.1). We then propose an im- 
proved system with more reasonable bandwidth require- 
ments called “Serialized SUNDR” (Section 3.3). We fi- 
nally relax serialization requirements, to arrive at “con- 
current SUNDR,” the system we have built (Section 3.4). 


3.1 A straw-man file system 


In the roughest approximation of SUNDR, the straw-man 
file system, we avoid any concurrent operations and allow 
the system to consume unreasonable amounts of band- 
width and computation. The server maintains a single, 
untrusted global lock on the file system. To fetch or mod- 
ify a file, a user first acquires the lock, then performs the 
desired operation, then releases the lock. So long as the 
server is honest, the operations are totally ordered and 
each operation completes before the next begins. 

The straw-man file server stores a complete, ordered 
list of every fetch or modify operation ever performed. 
Each operation also contains a digital signature from the 
user who performed it. The signature covers not just the 
operation but also the complete history of all operations 
that precede it. For example, after five operations, the 
history might appear as follows: 


fetch( fo) | mod(fs) | fetch( fz) | mod(f2) | fetch(f2) 





To fetch or modify a file, a client acquires the global 
lock, downloads the entire history of the file system, and 


validates each user’s most recent signature. The client 
also checks that its own user’s previous operation is in 
the downloaded history (unless this is the user’s very first 
operation on the file system). 

The client then traverses the operation history to con- 
struct a local copy of the file system. For each modify en- 
countered, the client additionally checks that the operation 
was actually permitted, using the user and group files to 
validate the signing user against the file’s owner or group. 
If all checks succeed, the client appends a new operation 
to the list, signs the new history, sends it to the server, and 
releases the lock. If the operation is a modification, the 
appended record contains new contents for one or more 
files or directories. 

Now consider, informally, what a malicious server 
can do. To convince a client of a file modification, the 
server must send it a signed history. Assuming the server 
does not know users’ keys and cannot forge signatures, 
any modifications clients accept must actually have been 
signed by an authorized user. The server can still trick 
users into signing inappropriate histories, however, by 
concealing other users’ previous operations. For instance, 
consider what would happen in the last operation of the 
above history if the server failed to show user B the most 
recent modification to file fo. Users A and B would sign 
the following histories: 


fetch( f2) | mod(f3) | fetch(fz) | mod(f2) | 


user A: 


fetch( fo) | mod(f3) | fetch(f3) | fetch( fo) 


user B: 





Neither history is a prefix of the other. Since clients 
always check for their own user’s previous operation in 
the history, from this point on, A will sign only extensions 
of the first history and B will sign only extensions of the 
second. Thus, while before the attack the users enjoyed 
fetch-modify consistency, after the attack the users have 
been forked. 

Suppose further that the server acts in collusion with 
malicious users or otherwise comes to possess the signa- 
ture keys of compromised users. If we restrict the analysis 
to consider only histories signed by honest (1.e., uncom- 
promised) users, we see that a similar forking property 
holds. Once two honest users sign incompatible histo- 
ries, they cannot see each others’ subsequent operations 
without detecting the problem. Of course, since the server 
can extend and sign compromised users’ histories, it can 
change any files compromised users can write. The re- 
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maining files, however, can be modified only in honest 
users’ histories and thus continue to be fork consistent. 


3.2. Implications of fork consistency 


Fork consistency is the strongest notion of integrity possi- 
ble without on-line trusted parties. Suppose user A comes 
on line, modifies a file, and goes off line. Later, B comes 
on line and reads the file. If B doesn’t know whether A 
has accessed the file system, it cannot detect an attack in 
which the server simply discards A’s changes. Fork con- 
sistency implies this is the only type of undetectable attack 
by the server on file integrity or consistency. Moreover, if 
A and B ever communicate or see each other’s future file 
system operations, they can detect the attack. 

Given fork consistency, one can leverage any trusted 
parties that are on line to gain stronger consistency, even 
fetch-modify consistency. For instance, as described later 
in Section 5, the SUNDR server consists of two pro- 
grams, a block store for handling data, and a consistency 
server with a very small amount of state. Moving the con- 
sistency server to a trusted machine trivially guarantees 
fetch-modify consistency. The problem is that trusted ma- 
chines may have worse connectivity or availability than 
untrusted ones. 

To bound the window of inconsistency without placing 
a trusted machine on the critical path, one can use a “time 
stamp box” with permission to write a single file. The 
box could simply update that file through SUNDR every 
5 seconds. All users who see the box’s updates know they 
could only have been partitioned from each other in the 
past 5 seconds. Such boxes could be replicated for Byzan- 
tine fault tolerance, each replica updating a single file. 

Alternatively, direct client-client communication can 
be leveraged to increase consistency. Users can write 
login and logout records with current network addresses 
to files so as to find each other and continuously ex- 
change information on their latest operations. If a mali- 
cious server cannot disrupt network communication be- 
tween clients, it will be unable to fork the file system state 
once on-line clients know of each other. Those who deem 
malicious network partitions serious enough to warrant 
service delays in the face of client failures can conserva- 
tively pause file access during communication outages. 


3.3 Serialized SUNDR 


The straw-man file system is impractical for two reasons. 
First, it must record and ship around complete file sys- 
tem operation histories, requiring enormous amounts of 
bandwidth and storage. Second, the serialization of oper- 
ations through a global lock is impractical for a multi-user 
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network file system. This subsection explains SUNDR’s 
solution to the first problem; we describe a simplified file 
system that still serializes operations with a global lock, 
but is in other respects similar to SUNDR. Subsection 3.4 
explains how SUNDR lets clients execute non-conflicting 
operations concurrently. 

Instead of signing operation histories, as in the straw- 
man file system, SUNDR effectively takes the approach 
of signing file system snapshots. Roughly speaking, users 
sign messages that tie together the complete state of all 
files with two mechanisms. First, all files writable by a 
particular user or group are efficiently aggregated into a 
single hash value called the i- handle using hash trees [18]. 
Second, each i-handle is tied to the latest version of every 
other 1-handle using version vectors [23]. 


3.3.1 Data structures 


Before delving into the protocol’s details, we begin by de- 
scribing SUNDR’s storage interface and data structures. 
Like several recent file systems [9, 20], SUNDR names 
all on-disk data structures by cryptographic handles. The 
block store indexes most persistent data structures by their 
20-byte SHA-I|hashes, making the server a kind of large, 
high-performance hash table. It is believed to be compu- 
tationally infeasible to find any two different data blocks 
with the same SHA-1 hash. Thus, when a client requests 
the block with a particular hash, it can check the integrity 
of the response by hashing it. An incidental benefit of 
hash-based storage is that blocks common to multiple files 
need be stored only once. 

SUNDR also stores messages signed by users. These 
are indexed by a hash of the public key and an index num- 
ber (so as to distinguish multiple messages signed by the 
same key). 

Figure 2 shows the persistent data structures SUNDR 
stores and indexes by hash, as well as the algorithm 
for computing i-handles. Every file 1s identified by a 
(principal, i-number) pair, where principal is the user or 
group allowed to write the file, and i-number is a per- 
principal inode number. Directory entries map file names 
onto (principal, i-number) pairs. A per-principal data 
structure called the i-table maps each i-number in use 
to the corresponding mode. User i-tables map each 1- 
number to a hash of the corresponding inode, which we 
call the file’s i-hash. Group 1-tables add a level of indi- 
rection, mapping a group 1-number onto a user i-number. 
(The indirection allows the same user to perform multiple 
successive writes to a group-owned file without updating 
the group’s 1-handle.) Inodes themselves contain SHA-1 
hashes of file data blocks and indirect blocks. 

Each i-table is stored as a B+-tree, where internal nodes 


user U.’S 
i-handle 
A* (tus) | 


group g’s 1-table (¢,) 


(maps i#--> (user, i#)) 


group g’s 
i-handle 
H" (tg) 


user U’s i-table (¢,,,) 
(maps 1#—1-hash) 


inode 7, 
(maps offset—data) 







METACaa data block dp 


oe 2 ee 







directory block 


(maps name-> (u/g, i#)) 









Figure 2: User and group i-handles. An i-handle is the root of a hash tree containing a user or group i-table. (H 
denotes SHA-1, while H* denotes recursive application of SHA-1 to compute the root of a hash tree.) A group i-table 
maps group inode numbers to user inode numbers. A user i-table maps a user’s inode numbers to i-hashes. An i-hash 
is the hash of an inode, which in tum contains hashes of file data blocks. 


contain the SHA-1 hashes of their children, thus forming 
a hash tree. The hash of the B+-tree root is the 1-handle. 
Since the block store allows blocks to be requested by 
SHA-1 hash, given a user’s 1-handle, a client can fetch 
and verify any block of any file in the user’s 1-table by re- 
cursively requesting the appropriate intermediary blocks. 
The next question, of course, is how to obtain and verify 
a user’s latest i-handle. 


3.3.2 Protocol 


i-handles are stored in digitally-signed messages known 
as version structures, shown in Figure 3. Each version 
structure is signed by a particular user. The structure must 
always contain the user’s 1-handle. In addition, it can op- 
tionally contain one or more i-handles of groups to which 
the user belongs. Finally, the version structure contains 
a version vector consisting of a version number for every 
user and group in the system. 

When user u performs a file system operation, w’s client 
acquires the global lock and downloads the latest version 
structure for each user and group. We call this set of ver- 
sion structures the version structure list, or VSL. (Much 
of the VSL’s transfer can be elided if only a few users and 
groups have changed version structures since the user’s 
last operation.) The client then computes a new version 
structure z by potentially updating i-handles and by set- 
ting the version numbers in z to reflect the current state of 
the file system. 

More specifically, to set the i-handles in z, on a fetch, 


Uo’S Version 


u2’Ss I-table (¢ 
structure (7,,,) = Cus) 








ae @wmevrwr ee -r e© es wee i 


Figure 3: A version structure containing a group i-handle. 


the client simply copies u’s previous i-handle into z, as 
nothing has changed. For a modify, the client computes 
and includes new i-handles for u and for any groups 
whose i-tables it is modifying. 


The client then sets z’s version vector to reflect the ver- 
sion number of each VSL entry. For any version structure 
like z, and any principal (user or group) p, let z[p] denote 
p’s version number in z’s version vector (or 0 if z contains 
no entry for p). For each principal p, if y, is p’s entry in 
the VSL (i.e., the version structure containing p’s latest 
i-handle), set z[p] — yp[p]. 


Finally, the client bumps version numbers to reflect the 
i-handles in z. It sets z[u] — z[u] + 1, since z always 
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Figure 4: Signed version structures with a forking attack. 


contains w’s i-handle, and for any group g whose 1-handle 
z contains, sets z[g] — z[g] + 1. 

The client then checks the VSL for consistency. Given 
two version structures x and y, we define x < y iff 
Vp |p| < ylp]. To check consistency, the client verifies 
that the VSL contains u’s previous version structure, and 
that the set of all VSL entries combined with z is totally 
ordered by <. If it is, the user signs the new version struc- 
ture and sends it to the server with a COMMIT RPC. The 
server adds the new structure to the VSL and retires the 
old entries for updated i-handles, at which point the client 
releases the file system lock. 

Figure 4 revisits the forking attack from the end of Sec- 
tion 3.1, showing how version vectors evolve in SUNDR. 
With each version structure signed, a user reflects the 
highest version number seen from every other user, and 
also increments his own version number to reflect the 
most recent i-handle. A violation of consistency causes 
users to sign incompatible version structures—i.e., two 
structures x and y such that x < y andy < z. In this 
example, the server performs a forking attack after step 3. 
User A updates his i-handle from h, to h’, in 4, but in 5, 
B is not aware of the change. The result is that the two 
version structures signed in 4 and 5 are incompatible. 


Just as in the straw-man file system, once two users 
have signed incompatible version structures, they will 
never again sign compatible ones, and thus cannot ever 
see each other’s operations without detecting the attack 
(as proven in earlier work [16)]). 

One optimization worth mentioning is that SUNDR 
amortizes the cost of recomputing hash trees over several 
operations. As shown in Figure 5, an i-handle contains 
not just a hash tree root, but also a small log of changes 
that have been made to the i-table. The change log further- 
more avoids the need for other users to fetch 1-table blocks 
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Figure 5: 1-table for group g, showing the change log. be 
is a recent i1-table; applying the log to to yields fg. 


when re-validating acached file that has not changed since 
the hash tree root was last computed. 


3.4 Concurrent SUNDR 


While the version structures in SUNDR detect inconsis- 
tency, serialized SUNDR is too conservative in what it 
prohibits. Each client must wait for the previous client’s 
version vector before computing and signing its own, so 
as to reflect the appropriate version numbers. Instead, we 
would like most operations to proceed concurrently. The 
only time one client should have to wait for another is 
when it reads a file the other is in the process of writing.° 


3.4.1 Update certificates 


SUNDR’s solution to concurrent updates is for users to 
pre-declare a fetch or modify operation before receiving 
the VSL from the server. They do so with signed mes- 
sages called update certificates. If yy, is u’s current VSL 
entry, an update certificate for w’s next operation contains: 


e u’s next version number (y,,[u] + 1, unless wu is 
pipelining multiple updates), 
e ahash of u’s VSL entry (H(y,,)), and 


e a (possibly empty) list of modifications to perform. 
Each modification (or delta) can be one of four types: 


e Set file (user, i#) to i-hash h. 
e Set group file (group, i#) to (user, i#). 


e Set/delete entry name in directory (user/group, i#). 


3One might wish to avoid waiting for other clients even in the event 
of such a read-after-write conflict. However, this turns out to be impos- 
sible with untrusted servers. If a single signed message could atomically 
switch between two tile states, the server could conceal the change ini- 
tially, then apply it long after forking the file system, when users should 
no longer see each others’ updates. 


e Pre-allocate a range of group i-numbers (pointing 
them to unallocated user i-numbers). 


The client sends the update certificate to the server in an 
UPDATE RPC. The server replies with both the VSL and a 
list of all pending operations not yet reflected in the VSL, 
which we call the pending version list or PVL. 

Note that both fetch and modify operations require UP- 
DATE RPCs, though fetches contain no deltas. (The RPC 
name refers to updating the VSL, not file contents.) More- 
over, when executing complex system calls such as re- 
name, a single UPDATE RPC may contain deltas affecting 
multiple files and directories, possibly in different i-tables. 

An honest server totally orders operations according to 
the arrival order of UPDATE RPCs. If operation ©, is 
reflected in the VSL or PVL retuned for QO2’s UPDATE 
RPC, then we say QO; happened before Oz. Conversely, 
if Oz is reflected in O,’s VSL or PVL, then O2 happened 
before O,. If neither happened before the other, then the 
server has mounted a forking attack. 

When signing an update certificate, a client cannot pre- 
dict the version vector of its next version structure, as 
the vector may depend on concurrent operations by other 
clients. The server, however, knows precisely what op- 
erations the forthcoming version structure must reflect. 
For each update certificate, the server therefore calculates 
the forthcoming version structure, except for the i-handle. 
This unsigned version structure is paired with its update 
certificate in the PVL, so that the PVL 1s actually a list of 
(update certificate, unsigned version structure) pairs. 

The algorithm for computing a new version structure, 
z, begins as in serialized SUNDR: for each principal p, 
set z[p] — yp[p], where yp is p’s entry in the VSL. Then, 
z’s version vector must be incremented to reflect pending 
updates in the PVL, including u’s own. For user version 
numbers, this is simple; for each update certificate signed 
by user u, set z[u] — z[u] +1. For groups, the situation is 
complicated by the fact that operations may commit out of 
order when slow and fast clients update the same 1-table. 
For any PVL entry updating group g’s i-table, we wish to 
increment z[g] if and only if the PVL entry happened af- 
ter yy (since we already initialized z[g| with y,[g]). We 
determine whether or not to increment the version num- 
ber by comparing y, to the PVL entry’s unsigned version 
vector, call it 2. If 2 < yg, set z[g] —- z[g] +1. The result 
is the same version vector one would obtain in serialized 
SUNDR by waiting for all previous version structures. 

Upon receiving the VSL and PVL, a client ensures that 
the VSL, the unsigned version structures in the PVL, and 
its new version structure are totally ordered. It also checks 
for conflicts. If none of the operations in the PVL change 
files the client is currently fetching or group i-tables it is 


modifying, the client simply signs a new version structure 
and sends it to the server for inclusion in the VSL. 


3.4.2 Update conflicts 


If a client is fetching a file and the PVL contains a modifi- 
cation to that file, this signifies a read-after-write conflict. 
In this case, the client still commits its version structure 
as before but then waits for fetched files to be commit- 
ted to the VSL before returning to the application. (A 
FETCHPENDING RPC lets clients request a particular ver- 
sion structure from the server as soon as it arrives.) 


A trickier situation occurs when the PVL contains a 
modification to a group i-handle that the client also wishes 
to modify, signifying a write-after-write conflict. How 
should a client, wu, modifying a group g’s i-table, t,, re- 
compute g’s i-handle, h,, when other operations in the 
PVL also affect ¢,? Since any operation in the PVL hap- 
pened before wu’s new version structure, call it z, the han- 
dle h, in z must reflect all operations on ¢, in the PVL. 
On the other hand, if the server has behaved incorrectly, 
one or more of the forthcoming version structures corre- 
sponding to these PVL entries may be incompatible with 
z. In this case, it is critical that z not somehow “launder”’ 
operations that should have alerted people to the server’s 
misbehavior. 


Recall that clients already check the PVL for read-after- 
write conflicts. When a client sees a conflicting mod- 
ification in the PVL, it will wait for the corresponding 
VSL entry even if wu has already incorporated the change 
in hg. However, the problem remains that a malicious 
server might prematurely drop entries from the PVL, in 
which case a client could incorrectly fetch modifications 
reflected by ¢, but never properly committed. 


The solution is for u to incorporate any modifications 
of t, in the PVL not yet reflected in yg, and also to record 
the current contents of the PVL in a new field of the ver- 
sion structure. In this way, other clients can detect missing 
PVL entries when they notice those entries referenced in 
u’s version structure. Rather than include the full PVL, 
which might be large, u simply records, for each PVL en- 
try, the user performing the operation, that user’s version 
number for the operation, and a hash of the expected ver- 
sion structure with i-handles omitted. 


When wu applies changes from the PVL, it can often do 
so by simply appending the changes to the change log of 
g’s 1-handle, which is far more efficient than rehashing the 
i-table and often saves u from fetching uncached portions 
of the i-table. 
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Figure 6: Concurrent updates to /sundr/tmp/ by different users. 


3.4.3. Example 


Figure 6 shows an example of two users uw; and wz in the 
group g modifying the same directory. wu, creates file X 
while uz creates Y, both in /sundr/tmp/. The directory 
is group-writable, while the files are not. (For the exam- 
ple, we assume no other pending updates.) 

Assume /sundr/tmp/ is mapped to group g’s 1- 
number 4. User wu, first calculates the 1-hash of file X, 
call it hx, then allocates his own i-number for X, call it 7. 
u, then allocates another 1-number, 8, to hold the contents 
of the modified directory. Finally, u; sends the server an 
update certificate declaring three deltas, namely the map- 
ping of file (wi,7) to i-hash hx, the addition of entry 
(“X” -+ (u1,7)) to the directory, and the re-mapping of 
g’s i-number 4 to (ui, 8). 

Ug Similarly sends the server an update certificate for 
the creation of file Y in /sundr/tmp/. If the server orders 
u,’s update before w’s, it will respond to u; with the VSL 
and a PVL containing only uw ;’s update, while it will send 
u2 a PVL reflecting both updates. uo will therefore apply 
u,’s modification to the directory before computing the 
i-handle for g, incorporating w,’s directory entry for X. 
u2 would also ordinarily incorporate wu; ’s re-mapping of 
the directory (g,4) -> (u ,7), except that u2’s own re- 
mapping of the same directory supersedes w,’s. 

An important subtlety of the protocol, shown in Fig- 
ure 7, is that wo’s version structure contains a hash of wu ’s 
forthcoming version structure (without i-handles). This 
ensures that if the server surreptitiously drops w1’s update 
certificate from the PVL before wu; commits, whoever sees 
the incorrect PVL must be forked from both w, and wo. 
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Figure 7: A pending update by user uw, reflected in user 
uo’s version structure. 


4 Discussion 


SUNDR only detects attacks; it does not resolve them. 
Following a server compromise, two users might find 
themselves caching divergent copies of the same direc- 
tory tree. Resolving such differences has been studied 
in the context of optimistic file system replication [13, 
22], though invariably some conflicts require application- 
specific reconciliation. With CVS, users might employ 
CVS’s own merging facilities to resolve forks. 


SUNDR’s protocol leaves considerable opportunities 
for compression and optimization. In particular, though 
version structure signatures must cover a version vector 
with all users and groups, there is no need to transmit en- 
tire vectors in RPCs. By ordering entries from most- to 


least-recently updated, the tail containing idle principals 
can be omitted on all but a client’s first UPDATE RPC. 
Moreover, by signing a hash of the version vector and 
hashing from oldest to newest, clients could also pre-hash 
idle principals’ version numbers to speed version vector 
signatures. Finally, the contents of most unsigned version 
structures in the PVL is implicit based on the order of the 
PVL and could be omitted (since the server computes un- 
signed version structures deterministically based on the 
order in which it receives UPDATE RPCs). None of these 
optimizations is currently implemented. 


SUNDR’s semantics differ from those of traditional 
Unix. Clients supply file modification and inode change 
times when modifying files, allowing values that might be 
prohibited in Unix. There is no time of last access. Di- 
rectories have no “sticky bit.” A group-writable file in 
SUNDR is not owned by a user (as in Unix) but rather 
is owned by the group; such a file’s “owner” field indi- 
cates the last user who wrote to it. In contrast to Unix 
disk quotas, which charge the owner of a group-writable 
file for writes by other users, if SUNDR’s block store en- 
forced quotas, they would charge each user for precisely 
the blocks written by that user. 


One cannot change the owner of a file in SUNDR. 
However, SUNDR can copy arbitrarily large files at the 
cost of a few pointer manipulations, due to its hash-based 
storage mechanism. Thus, SUNDR implements chown by 
creating a copy of the file owned by the new user or group 
and updating the directory entry to point to the new copy. 
Doing so requires write permission on the directory and 
changes the semantics of hard links (since chown only af- 
fects a single link). 


Yet another difference from Unix is that the owner of a 
directory can delete any entries in the directory, including 
non-empty subdirectories to which he or she does not have 
write permission. Since Unix already allows users to re- 
name such directories away, additionally allowing delete 
permission does not appreciably affect security. In a sim- 
ilar vein, users can create multiple hard links to directo- 
ries, which could confuse some Unix software, or could 
be useful in some situations. Other types of malformed 
directory structure are interpreted as equivalent to some- 
thing legal (e.g., only the first of two duplicate directory 
entries counts). 


SUNDER does not yet offer read protection or confiden- 
tiality. Confidentiality can be achieved through encrypted 
storage, a widely studied problem [5, 10, 12, 34]. 

In terms of network latency, SUNDR is comparable 
with other polling network file systems. SUNDR waits 
for an UPDATE RPC to complete before returning from an 
application file system call. If the system call caused only 


modifies, or if all fetched data hit in the cache, this is the 
only synchronous round trip required; the COMMIT can be 
sent in the background (except for fsync). This behavior is 
similar to systems such as NFS3, which makes an ACCESS 
RPC on each open and writes data back to the server on 
each close. We note that callback- or lease-based file sys- 
tems can actually achieve zero round trips when the server 
has committed to notifying clients of cache invalidations. 


5 File system implementation 


The SUNDR client is implemented at user level, using a 
modified version of the xfs device driver from the ARLA 
file system [33] on top of a slightly modified FreeBSD 
kernel. Server functionality is divided between two pro- 
grams, a consistency server, which handles update cer- 
tificates and version structures, and a block store, which 
actually stores data, update certificates, and version struc- 
tures on disk. For experiments in this paper, the block 
server and consistency server ran on the same machine, 
communicating over Unix-domain sockets. They can also 
be configured to run on different machines and communi- 
cate over an authenticated TCP connection. 


5.1 File system client 


The xfs device driver used by SUNDR is designed for 
whole-file caching. When a file is opened, xfs makes an 
upcall to the SUNDR client asking for the file’s data. The 
client returns the identity of a local file that has a cached 
copy of the data. All reads and writes are performed on 
the cached copy, without further involvement of SUNDR. 
When the file is closed (or flushed with fsync), if it has 
been modified, xfs makes another upcall asking the client 
to write the data back to the server. Several other types of 
upcalls allow xfs to look up names in directories, request 
file attributes, create/delete files, and change metadata. 

As distributed, xfs’s interface posed two problems for 
SUNDER. First, xfs caches information like local file bind- 
ings to satisfy some requests without upcalls. In SUNDR, 
some of these requests require interaction with the consis- 
tency server forthe security properties to hold. We there- 
fore modified xfs to invalidate its cache tokens immedi- 
ately after getting or writing back cached data, so as to 
ensure that the user-level client gets control whenever the 
protocol requires an UPDATE RPC. We similarly changed 
xf's to defeat the kernel’s name cache. 

Second, some system calls that should require only a 
single interaction with the SUNDR consistency server re- 
sult in multiple kemel vnode operations and xfs upcalls. 
For example, the system call “stat ("a/b/c", &sb)” 
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results in three xfs GETNODE upcalls (for the directory 
lookups) and one GETATTR. The whole system call should 
require only one UPDATE RPC. Yet if the user-level client 
does not know that the four upcalls are on behalf of the 
same system call, it must check the freshness of its 1- 
handles four separate times with four UPDATE RPCs. 

To eliminate unnecessary RPCs, we modified the 
FreeBSD kemel to count the number of system call invo- 
cations that might require an interaction with the consis- 
tency server. We increment the counter at the start of every 
system call that takes a pathname as an argument (e.g., 
Stat, open, readlink, chdir). The SUNDR client 
memory-maps this counter and records the last value it 
has seen. If xfs makes an upcall that does not change the 
state of the file system, and the counter has not changed, 
then the client can use its cached copies of all i-handles. 


5.2 Signature optimization 


The cost of digital signatures on the critical path in 
SUNDER is significant. Our implementation therefore uses 
the ESIGN signature scheme,* which is over an order 
of magnitude faster than more popular schemes such as 
RSA. All experiments reported in this paper use 2,048-bit 
public keys, which, with known techniques, would require 
a much larger work factor to break than 1,024-bit RSA. 
To move verification out of the critical path, the consis- 
tency server also processes and replies to an UPDATE RPC 
before verifying the signature on its update certificate. It 
verifies the signature after replying, but before accepting 
any other RPCs from other users. If the signature fails 
to verify, the server removes the update certificate from 
the PVL and and drops the TCP connection to the forging 
client. (Such behavior is acceptable because only a faulty 
client would send invalid signatures.) This optimization 
allows the consistency server’s verification of one signa- 
ture to overlap with the client’s computation of the next. 
Clients similarly overlap computation and network la- 
tency. Roughly half the cost of an ESIGN signature 1s at- 
tributable to computations that do not depend on the mes- 
sage contents. Thus, while waiting for the reply to an UP- 
DATE RPC, the client precomputes its next signature. 


5.3 Consistency server 


The consistency server orders operations for SUNDR 
clients and maintains the VSL and PVL as described in 
Section 3. In addition, it polices client operations and re- 
jects invalid RPCs, so that a malicious user cannot cause 


4Specitically, we use the version of ESIGN shown secure in the ran- 
dom oracle model by [21], with parameter e = 8. 
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an honest server to fail. For crash recovery, the consis- 
tency server must store VSL and PVL to persistent stor- 
age before responding to client RPCs. The current consis- 
tency server stores these to the block server. Because the 
VSLs and PVLs are small relative to the size of the file 
system, it would also be feasible to use non-volatile RAM 
(NVRAM). 


6 Block store implementation 


A block storage daemon called bstor handles all disk 
storage in SUNDR. Clients interact directly with bstor 
to store blocks and retrieve them by SHA-| hash value. 
The consistency server uses bstor to store signed update 
and version structures. Because a SUNDR server does 
not have signature keys, it lacks permission to repair the 
file system after a crash. For this reason, bstor must 
synchronously store all data to disk before returning to 
clients, posing a performance challenge. bstor therefore 
heavily optimizes synchronous write performance. 

bstor’s basic idea is to write incoming data blocks to 
a temporary log, then to move these blocks to Venti-like 
storage in batches. Venti [24] is an archival block store 
that appends variable-sized blocks to a large, append-only 
IDE log disk while indexing the blocks by SHA-1 hash 
on one or more fast SCSI disks. bstor’s temporary log 
relaxes the archival semantics of Venti, allowing short- 
lived blocks to be deleted within a small window of their 
creation. bstor maintains an archival flavor, though, by 
supporting periodic file system snapshots. 

The temporary log allows bstor to achieve low latency 
on synchronous writes, which under Venti require an in- 
dex lookup to ensure the block is not a duplicate. More- 
over, bstor sector-aligns all blocks in the temporary log, 
temporarily wasting an average of half a sector per block 
so as to avoid multiple writes to the same sector, which 
would each cost at least one disk rotation. The temporary 
log improves write throughput even under sustained load, 
because transferring blocks to the permanent log in large 
batches allows bstor to order index disk accesses. 

bstor keeps a large in-memory cache of recently used 
blocks. In particular, it caches all blocks in the temporary 
log so as to avoid reading from the temporary log disk. 
Though bstor does not currently use special hardware, in 
Section 7 we describe how SUNDR’s performance would 
improve if bstor had a small amount of NVRAM to store 
update certificates. 


6.1 Interface 
bstor exposes the following RPCs to SUNDR clients: 


STORE (header, block) 

RETRIEVE (hash) 

VSTORE (header, pubkey, n, block) 
VRETRIEVE (pubkey, n, [time]) 
DECREF (hash) 

SNAPSHOT () 


The STORE RPC writes a block and its header to sta- 
ble storage if bstor does not already have a copy of the 
block. The header has information encapsulating the 
block’s owner and creation time, as well as fields use- 
ful in concert with encoding or compression. The RE- 
TRIEVE RPC retrieves a block from the store given its 
SHA-1 hash. It also retums the first header STOREd with 
the particular block. 

The VSTORE and VRETRIEVE RPCs are like STORE 
and RETRIEVE, but for signed blocks. Signed blocks are 
indexed by the public key and a small index number, n. 
VRETRIEVE, by default, fetches the most recent version 
of a signed block. When supplied with a timestamp as an 
optional third argument, VRETRIEVE retums the newest 
block written before the given time. 

DECREF (short for “decrement reference count’’) in- 
forms the store that a block with a particular SHA-1 hash 
might be discarded. SUNDR clients use DECREF to dis- 
card temporary files and short-lived metadata. bstor’s 
deletion semantics are conservative. When a block is first 
stored, bstor establishes a short window (one minute by 
default) during which it can be deleted. If a client STOREs 
then DECREFs a block within this window, bstor marks 
the block as garbage and does not permanently store it. 
If two clients store the same block during the dereference 
window, the block is marked as permanent. 

An administrator should issue a SNAPSHOT RPC peri- 
odically to create a coherent file system image that clients 
can later revert to in the case of accidental data disrup- 
tion. Upon receiving this RPC, bstor simply immunizes 
all newly-stored blocks from future DECREF’s and flags 
them to be stored in the permanent log. SNAPSHOT and 
VRETRIEVE’S time argument are designed to allow brows- 
ing of previous file system state, though this functionality 
is not yet implemented in the client. 


6.2 Index 


bstor’s index system locates blocks on the permanent log, 
keyed by their SHA-1 hashes. An ideal index is a sim- 
ple in-memory hash table mapping 20-byte SHA-1 block 
hashes to 8-byte log disk offsets. If we assume that the 
average block stored on the system is 8 KB, then the in- 
dex must have roughly 1/128 the capacity of the log disk. 
Although at present such a ratio of disk to memory 1s pos- 


sible with commodity components, we are not convinced 
that memory will keep up with hard disks in the future. 

We instead use Venti’s strategy of striping a disk- 
resident hash table over multiple high-speed SCSI 
disks. bstor hashes 20-byte SHA-1 hashes down to 
(index-disk-id, index-disk-offset) pairs. The disk offsets 
point to sector-sized on-disk data structures called buck- 
ets, which contain 15 index-entries, sorted by SHA-1 
hash. index-entries in tum map SHA-1 hashes to offsets 
on the permanent data log. Whenever an index-entry is 
written to or read from disk, bstor also stores it in an in- 
memory LRU cache. 

bstor accesses the index system as Venti does when 
answering RETRIEVE RPCs that miss the block cache. 
When bstor moves data from the temporary to the per- 
manent log, it must access the index system sometimes 
twice per block (once to check a block is not a duplicate, 
and once to write a new index entry after the block is com- 
mitted the permanent log). In both cases, bstor sorts these 
disk accesses so that the index disks service a batch of 
requests with one disk arm sweep. Despite these opti- 
mizations, bstor writes blocks to the permanent log in the 
order they arrived; randomly reordering blocks would hin- 
der sequential read performance over large files. 


6.3 Data management 


To recover from a crash or an unclean shutdown, the sys- 
tem first recreates an index consistent with the permanent 
log, starting from its last known checkpoint. Index re- 
covery is necessary because the server updates the index 
lazily after storing blocks to the permanent log. bstor then 
processes the temporary log, storing all fresh blocks to the 
permanent log, updating the index appropriately. 

Venti’s authors argue that archival storage is practical 
because IDE disk capacity is growing faster than users 
generate data. For users who do not fit this paradigm, 
however, bstor could alternatively be modified to support 
mark-and-sweep garbage collection. The general idea is 
to copy all reachable blocks to a new log disk, then recycle 
the old disk. With two disks, bstor could still respond to 
RPCs during garbage collection. 


7 Performance 


The primary goal in testing SUNDR was to ensure that 
its security benefits do not come at too high a price rela- 
tive to existing file systems. In this section, we compare 
SUNDR’s overall performance to NFS. We also perform 
microbenchmarks to help explain our application-level re- 
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sults, and to support our claims that our block server out- 
performs a Venti-like architecture in our setting. 


7.1 Experimental setup 


We carried out our experiments on a cluster of 3 GHz 
Pentium IV machines running FreeBSD 4.9. All ma- 
chines were connected with fast Ethermmet with ping times 
of 110 ys. For block server microbenchmarks, we ad- 
ditionally connected the block server and client with gi- 
gabit Ethernet. The machine running bstor has 3 GB of 
RAM and an array of disks: four Seagate Cheetah 18 GB 
SCSI drives that spin at 15,000 RPM were used for the in- 
dex; two Westem Digital Caviar 180 GB 7200 RPM EIDE 
drives were used for the permanent and temporary logs. 


7.2 Microbenchmarks 
7.2.1 bstor 


Our goals in evaluating bstor are to quantify its raw per- 
formance and justify our design improvements relative to 
Venti. In our experiments, we configured bstor’s four 
SCSI disks each to use 4 GB of space for indexing. If 
one hopes to maintain good index performance (and not 
overflow buckets), then the index should remain less than 
half full. With our configuration (8 GB of usable index 
and 32-byte index entries), bstor can accommodate up to 
2 TB of permanent data. For flow control and fairness, 
bstor allowed clients to make up to 40 outstanding RPCs. 
For the purposes of the microbenchmarks, we disabled 
bstor’s block cache but enabled an index cache of up to 
100,000 entries. The circular temporary log was 720 MB 
and never filled up during our experiments. 

We measured bstor’s performance while storing and 
fetching a batch of 20,000 unique 8 KB blocks. Figure 8 
shows the averaged results from 20 runs of a 20,000 block 
experiment. In all cases, standard deviations were less 
than 5% of the average results. The first two results show 
that bstor can absorb bursts of 8 KB blocks at almost twice 
fast Ethernet rates, but that sustained throughput 1s limited 
by bstor’s ability to shuffle blocks from the temporary to 
the permanent logs, which it can do at 11.9 MB/s. The 
bottleneck in STOREing blocks to the temporary log is cur- 
rently CPU, and future versions of bstor might eliminate 
some unnecessary memcpys to achieve better throughput. 
On the other hand, bstor can process the temporary log 
only as fast as it can read from its index disks, and there 
is little room for improvement here unless disks become 
faster or more index disks are used. 

To compare with a Venti-like system, we implemented 
a Venti-like store mechanism. In VENTI_STORE, bstor 
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Figure 8: bstor throughput measurements with the block 
cache disabled. 


first checks for a block’s existence in the index and stores 
the block to the permanent log only if it is not found. 
That is, each VENTI_STORE entails an access to the index 
disks. Our results show that VENTI_STORE can achieve 
only 27% of STORE’s burst throughput, and 43% of its 
sustained throughput. 

Figure 8 also presents read measurements for bstor. If 
a client reads blocks in the same order they are written 
(i.e., “sequential” reads), then bstor need not seek across 
the permanent log disk. Throughput in this case is limited 
by the per-block cost of locating hashes on the index disks 
and therefore increases to 25.5 MB/s with a warm index 
cache. Randomly-issued reads fare poorly, even with a 
warm index cache, because bstor must seek across the 
permanent log. In the context of SUNDR, slow random 
RETRIEVES should not affect overall system performance 
if the client aggressively caches blocks and reads large 
files sequentially. 

Finally, the latency of bstor RPCs is largely a func- 
tion of seek times. STORE RPCs do not require seeks 
and therefore retum in 1.6 ms. VENTI_STORE retums in 
6.7 ms (after one seek across the index disk at a cost of 
about 4.4 ms). Sequential RETRIEVEs that hit and miss 
the index cache retum in 1.9 and 6.3 ms, respectively. A 
seek across the log disk takes about 6.1 ms; therefore ran- 
dom RETRIEVES that hit and miss the index cache retum 
in 8.0 and 12.4 ms respectively. 


7.2.2 Cryptographic overhead 


SUNDER clients sign and verify version structures and up- 
date certificates using 2,048-bit ESIGN keys. Our im- 
plementation (based on the GNU Multiprecision library 
version 4,1.4) can complete signatures in approximately 
150 pss and can verify them 100 us. Precomputing a sig- 
nature requires roughly 80 jus, while finalizing a precom- 
puted signature is around 75 jus. We observed that these 
measurements can vary on the Pentium IV by as muchas a 
factor of two, even in well-controlled micro-benchmarks. 
By comparison, an optimized version of the Rabin sig- 
nature scheme with 1,280-bit keys, running on the same 


hardware, can compute signatures in 3.1 ms and can ver- 
ify them in 27 ps. 


7.3 End-to-end evaluation 


In end-to-end experiments, we compare SUNDR to both 
NFS2 and NFS3 servers running on the same hardware. 
To show NFS in the best possible light, the NFS exper- 
iments run on the fast SCSI disks SUNDR uses for in- 
dexes, not the slower, larger EIDE log disks. We include 
NFS2 results because NFS2’s write-through semantics are 
more like SUNDR’s. Both NFS2 and SUNDR write all 
modified file data to disk before retuming from a close 
system call, while NFS3 does not offer this guarantee. 

Finally, we described in Section 5.3 that SUNDR 
clients must wait for the consistency server to write small 
pieces of data (VSLs and PVLs) to stable storage. The 
consistency server’s storing of PVLs in particular is on 
the client’s critical path. We present result sets for con- 
sistency servers running with and without flushes to sec- 
ondary storage. We intend the mode with flushes disabled 
to simulate a consistency server with NVRAM. 

All application results shown are the average of three 
runs. Relative standard deviations are less than 8% unless 
otherwise noted. 


7.3.1 LFS small file benchmark 


The LFS small file benchmark [28] tests SUNDR’s perfor- 
mance on simple file system operations. This benchmark 
creates 1,000 1 KB files, reads them back, then deletes 
them. We have modified the benchmark slightly to write 
random data to the 1 KB files; writing the same file 1,000 
times would give SUNDR’s hash-based block store an un- 
fair advantage. 

Figure 9 details our results when only one client is ac- 
cessing the file system. In the create phase of the bench- 
mark, a single file creation entails system calls to open, 
read and close. On SUNDR/NVRAM, the open call in- 
volves two serialized rounds of the consistency protocol, 
each of which costs about 2 ms; the write call is a no- 
op, since file changes are buffered until close; and the 
close call involves one round of the protocol and one 
synchronous write of file data to the block server, which 
the client can overlap. Thus, the entire sequence takes 
about 6 ms. Without NVRAM, each round of the protocol 
takes approximately 1-2 ms longer, because the consis- 
tency server must wait for bstor to flush. 

Unlike SUNDR, an NES server must wait for at least 
one disk seek when creating a new file because it syn- 
chronously writes metadata. A seek costs at least 4 ms on 
our fast SCSI drives, and thus NFS can do no better than 
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Figure 9: Single client LFS Small File Benchmark. 1000 
operations on files with 1 KB of random content. 


4 ms per file creation. In practice, NFS requires about 
6 ms to service the three system calls in the create stage. 

In the read phase of the benchmark, SUNDR performs 
one round of the consistency protocol in the open system 
call. The NFS3 client still accesses the server with an 
ACCESS RPC, but the server is unlikely to need any data 
not in its buffer cache at this point, and hence no seeking is 
required. NFS2 does not contact the server in this phase. 

In the unlink stage of the benchmark, clients issue a 
single unlink system call per file. An unlink for SUNDR 
triggers one round of the consistency protocol and an 
asynchronous write to the block server to store updated 
i-table and directory blocks. SUNDR and SUNDR/ 
NVRAM in particular can outperform NFS in this stage 
of the experiment because NFS servers again require at 
least one synchronous disk seek per file unlinked. 

We also performed experiments with multiple clients 
performing the LFS small file benchmark concurrently in 
different directories. Results for the create phase are re- 
ported in Figure 10 and the other phases of the benchmark 
show similar trends. A somewhat surprising result is that 
SUNDR actually scales better than NFS as client concur- 
rency increases in our limited tests. NFS is seek-bound 
even in the single client case, and the number of seeks 
the NFS servers require scale linearly with the number of 
concurrent clients. For SUNDR, latencies induced by the 
consistency protocol limit individual client performance, 
but these latencies overlap when clients act concurrently. 
SUNDR’’s disk accesses are also scalable because they are 
sequential, sector-aligned writes to bstor’s temporary log. 


7.3.2 Group contention 


The group protocol incurs additional overhead when fold- 
ing other users’ changes into a group 1-table or directory. 
We characterized the cost of this mechanism by measur- 
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Figure 10: Concurrent LFS Small File Benchmark, cre- 
ate phase. 1000 creations of 1 KB files. (Relative stan- 
dard deviation for SUNDR in 3 concurrent clients case is 
13.7%) 


ing a workload with a high degree of contention for a 
group-owned directory. We ran a micro-benchmark that 
simultaneously created 300 new files in the same, group- 
writable directory on two clients. Each concurrent create 
required the client to re-map the group i-number in the 
group i-table and apply changes to the user’s copy of the 
directory. 

The clients took an average of 4.60 s and 4.26 s on 
SUNDR/NVRAM and NFS3 respectively. For compari- 
son, we also ran the benchmark concurrently in two sep- 
arate directories, which required an average of 2.94 s 
for SUNDR/NVRAM and 4.05 s for NFS3. The results 
suggests that while contention incurs a noticeable cost, 
SUNDR’s performance even in this case is not too far out 
of line with NFS3. 


7.3.3 Real workloads 


Figure 1 1 shows SUNDR’s performance in untaring, con- 
figuring, compiling, installing and cleaning an emacs 20.7 
distribution. During the experiment, the SUNDR client 
sent a total of 42,550 blocks to the block server, which 
totaled 139.24 MB in size. Duplicate blocks, which bstor 
discards, account for 29.5% of all data sent. The client 
successfully DECREFed 10,747 blocks, for a total space 
savings of 11.3%. In the end, 25,740 blocks which totaled 
82.21 MB went out to permanent storage. 

SUNDR is faster than NFS2 and competitive with 
NFS3 in most stages of the Emacs build process. We be- 
lieve that SUNDR’s sluggish performance in the install 
phase is an artifact of our implementation, which serial- 
izes concurrent xfs upcalls for simplicity (and not correct- 
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Figure 12: Concurrent untar of emacs_20.7.tar 


ness). Concurrent xfs upcalls are prevalent in this phase of 
the experiment due to the install command’s manipulation 
of file attributes. 

Figure 12 details the performance of the untar phase of 
the Emacs build as client concurrency increases. We noted 
similar trends for the other phases of the build process. 
These experiments suggest that the scalability SUNDR 
exhibited in the LFS small file benchmarks extends to real 
file system workloads. 


7.3.4 CVS on SUNDR 


We tested CVS over SUNDR to evaluate SUNDR’s per- 
formance as a source code repository. Our experiment 
follows a typical progression. First, client A imports an 
arbitrary source tree—in this test groff-1.17.2, which 
has 717 files totaling 6.79 MB. Second, clients A and B 
check out a copy to their local disks. Third, A commits 
groff—-1.18, which affects 549 files (6.06 MB). Lastly, 
B updates its local copy. Figure 13 shows the results. 
SUNDER fares badly on the commit phase because CVS 
repeatedly opens, memory maps, unmaps, and closes each 
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Checkout 
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Figure 13: Run times for CVS experiments (in seconds). 


repository file several times in rapid succession. Ev- 
ery open requires an iteration of the consistency proto- 
col in SUNDR, while FreeBSD’s NFS3 apparently elides 
or asynchronously performs ACCESS RPCs after the first 
of several closely-spaced open calls. CVS could feasibly 
cache memory-mapped files at this point in the experi- 
ment, since a single CVS client holds a lock on the di- 
rectory. This small change would significantly improve 
SUNDR’s performance in the benchmark. 


8 Related work 


A number of non-networked file systems have used cryp- 
tographic storage to keep data secret [5, 34] and check 
integrity [31]. Several network file systems provide 
varying degrees integrity checks but reduce integrity on 
read sharing [25] or are vulnerable to consistency at- 
tacks [10, 12, 19]. SUNDR is the first system to pro- 
vide well-defined consistency semantics for an untrusted 
server. An unimplemented but previously published ver- 
sion of the SUNDR protocol [16] had no groups and thus 
did not address write-after-write conflicts. 

The Byzantine fault-tolerant file system, BFS [6], uses 
replication to ensure the integrity of a network file sys- 
tem. As long as more than 2/3 of a server’s replicas are 
uncompromised, any data read from the file system will 
have been written by a legitimate user. SUNDR, in con- 
trast, does not require any replication or place any trust 
in machines other than a user’s client. However, SUNDR 
provides weaker freshness guarantees than BFS, because 
of the possibility that a malicious SUNDR server can fork 
the file system state if users have no other evidence of 
each other’s on-line activity. 

Several projects have investigated storing file systems 
on peer-to-peer storage systems comprised of potentially 
untrusted nodes. Farsite [3] spreads such a file system 
across people’s unreliable desktop machines. CFS [7] is 
a secure read-only file P2P system. Ivy [20], a read-write 
version of CFS, can be convinced to re-order operations 
clients have already seen. Pond [27] relies on a trusted 
“inner core” of machines for security, distributing trust in 
a BFS-like way. 

SUNDR uses hash trees, introduced in [18], to verify a 


file block’s integrity without touching the entire file sys- 
tem. Duchamp [8], BFS [6], SFSRO [9] and TDB [14] 
have all made use of hash trees for comparing data or 
checking the integrity of part of a larger collection of data. 

SUNDR uses version vectors to detect consistency vio- 
lations. Version vectors were used by Ficus [22] to detect 
update conflicts between file system replicas, and have 
also been used to secure partial orderings [26, 30]. Our 
straw-man file system somewhat resembles timeline en- 
tanglement [15], which reasons about the temporal order- 
ing of system states using hash chains. 


9 Conclusions 


SUNDR is a general-purpose, multi-user network file sys- 
tem that never presents applications with incorrect file 
system state, even when the server has been compromised. 
SUNDR’s protocol provably guarantees fork consistency, 
which essentially ensures that the server either behaves 
correctly or that its failure will be detected after commu- 
nication among users. In any event, the consequences of 
an undetected server compromise are limited to conceal- 
ing users’ operations from each other after some forking 
point; the server cannot tamper with, inject, re-order, or 
suppress file writes in any other way. 

Measurements of our implementation show perfor- 
mance that is usually close to and sometimes better than 
the popular NFS file system. Yet by reducing the amount 
of trust placed in the server, SUNDR both increases peo- 
ple’s options for managing data and significantly im- 
proves the security of their files. 
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Abstract 


MapReduce is a programming model and an associ- 
ated implementation for processing and generating large 
data sets. Users specify a map function that processes a 
key/value pair to generate a set of intermediate key/value 
pairs, and a reduce function that merges all intermediate 
values associated with the same intermediate key. Many 
real world tasks are expressible in this model, as shown 
in the paper. 

Programs written in this functional style are automati- 
cally parallelized and executed on a large cluster of com- 
modity machines. The run-time system takes care of the 
details of partitioning the input data, scheduling the pro- 
gram’s execution across a set of machines, handling ma- 
chine failures, and managing the required inter-machine 
communication. This allows programmers without any 
experience with parallel and distributed systems to eas- 
ily utilize the resources of a large distributed system. 


Our implementation of MapReduce runs on a large 
cluster of commodity machines and 1s highly scalable: 
a typical MapReduce computation processes many ter- 
abytes of data on thousands of machines. Programmers 
find the system easy to use: hundreds of MapReduce pro- 
grams have been implemented and upwards of one thou- 
sand MapReduce jobs are executed on Google’s clusters 
every day. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past five years, the authors and many others at 
Google have implemented hundreds of special-purpose 
computations that process large amounts of raw data, 
such as crawled documents, web request logs, etc., to 
compute various kinds of derived data, such as inverted 
indices, various representations of the graph structure 
of web documents, summaries of the number of pages 
crawled per host, the set of most frequent queries in a 


given day, etc. Most such computations are conceptu- 
ally straightforward. However, the input data is usually 
large and the computations have to be distributed across 
hundreds or thousands of machines in order to finish in 
a reasonable amount of time. The issues of how to par- 
allelize the computation, distribute the data, and handle 
failures conspire to obscure the original simple compu- 
tation with large amounts of complex code to deal with 
these issues. 

As a reaction to this complexity, we designed a new 
abstraction that allows us to express the simple computa- 
tions we were trying to perform but hides the messy de- 
tails of parallelization, fault-tolerance, data distribution 
and load balancing in a library. Our abstraction is in- 
spired by the map and reduce primitives present in Lisp 
and many other functional languages. We realized that 
most of our computations involved applying a map op- 
eration to each logical “record” in our input in order to 
compute a set of intermediate key/value pairs, and then 
applying a reduce operation to all the values that shared 
the same key, in order to combine the derived data ap- 
propriately. Our use of a functional model with user- 
specified map and reduce operations allows us to paral- 
lelize large computations easily and to use re-execution 
as the primary mechanism for fault tolerance. 

The major contributions of this work are a simple and 
powerful] interface that enables automatic parallelization 
and distribution of large-scale computations, combined 
with an implementation of this interface that achieves 
high performance on large clusters of commodity PCs. 

Section 2 describes the basic programming model and 
gives several examples. Section 3 describes an imple- 
mentation of the MapReduce interface tailored towards 
our cluster-based computing environment. Section 4 de- 
scribes several refinements of the programming model 
that we have found useful. Section 5 has performance 
measurements of our implementation for a variety of 
tasks. Section 6 explores the use of MapReduce within 
Google including our experiences in using it as the basis 
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for a rewrite of our production indexing system. Sec- 
tion 7 discusses related and future work. 


2 Programming Model 


The computation takes a set of input key/value pairs, and 
produces a set of output key/value pairs. The user of 
the MapReduce library expresses the computation as two 
functions: Map and Reduce. 

Map, written by the user, takes an input pair and pro- 
duces a set of inter mediate key/value pairs. The MapRe- 
duce library groups together all intermediate values asso- 
ciated with the same intermediate key J and passes them 
to the Reduce function. 

The Reduce function, also written by the user, accepts 
an intermediate key J and a set of values for that key. It 
merges together these values to form a possibly smaller 
set of values. Typically just zero or one output value is 
produced per Reduce invocation. The intermediate val- 
ues are supplied to the user’s reduce function via an iter- 
ator. This allows us to handle lists of values that are too 
large to fit in memory. 


2.1 Example 


Consider the problem of counting the number of oc- 
currences of each word in a large collection of docu- 
ments. The user would write code similar to the follow- 
ing pseudo-code: 


map(String key, String value): 
// key: document name 
// value: document contents 
for each word w in value: 
EmitIntermediate(w, "1"); 


reduce (String key, Iterator values): 


// key: a word 
Jj alies< a. Iasi “ot counts 
int result = Q; 


for each v in values: 
result += ParselInt(v); 
EMLE(ASSt ring( result) ); 


The map function emits each word plus an associated 
count of occurrences (just ‘1’ in this simple example). 
The reduce function sums together all counts emitted 
for a particular word. 

In addition, the user writes code to fill in a mapreduce 
specification object with the names of the input and out- 
put files, and optional tuning parameters. The user then 
invokes the MapReduce function, passing it the specifi- 
cation object. The user’s code is linked together with the 
MapReduce library (implemented in C++). Appendix A 
contains the full program text for this example. 
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2.2 Types 


Even though the previous pseudo-code is written in terms 
of string inputs and outputs, conceptually the map and 
reduce functions supplied by the user have associated 


types: 
map 
reduce 


(Ki vl) 
(ee pl Seti) 


I.e., the input keys and values are drawn from a different 
domain than the output keys and values. Furthermore, 
the intermediate keys and values are from the same do- 
main as the output keys and values. 


— list (k2,v2) 
— list (v2) 


Our C++ implementation passes strings to and from 
the user-defined functions and leaves it to the user code 
to convert between strings and appropriate types. 


2.3 More Examples 


Here are a few simple examples of interesting programs 
that can be easily expressed as MapReduce computa- 
tions. 


Distributed Grep: The map function emits a line if it 
matches a supplied pattern. The reduce function is an 
identity function that just copies the supplied intermedi- 
ate data to the output. 


Count of URL Access Frequency: The map func- 
tion processes logs of web page requests and outputs 
(URL, 1). The reduce function adds together all values 
for the same URL and emits a (URL,total count) 
pair. 


Reverse Web-Link Graph: The map function outputs 
(target, source) pairs for each link to a target 
URL found in a page named source. The reduce 
function concatenates the list of all source URLs as- 
sociated with a given target URL and emits the pair: 
(target, list(source)) 


Term-Vector per Host: A term vector summarizes the 
most important words that occur in a document or a set 
of documents as a list of (word, frequency) pairs. The 
map function emits a (hostname,term vector) 
pair for each input document (where the hostname is 
extracted from the URL of the document). The re- 
duce function 1s passed all per-document term vectors 
for a given host. It adds these term vectors together, 
throwing away infrequent terms, and then emits a final 
(hostname,term vector) pair. 
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Figure 1: Execution overview 
Inverted Index: The map function parses each docu- large clusters of commodity PCs connected together with 


ment, and emits a sequence of (word,document ID) 
pairs. The reduce function accepts all pairs for a given 
word, sorts the corresponding document IDs and emits a 
(word, list(document ID)) pair. The set of all output 
pairs forms a simple inverted index. It is easy to augment 
this computation to keep track of word positions. 


Distributed Sort: The map function extracts the key 
from each record, and emits a (key, record) pair. The 
reduce function emits all pairs unchanged. This compu- 
tation depends on the partitioning facilities described in 
Section 4.1 and the ordering properties described in Sec- 
tion 4.2. 


3 Implementation 


Many different implementations of the MapReduce in- 
terface are possible. The right choice depends on the 
environment. For example, one implementation may be 
suitable for a small shared-memory machine, another for 
a large NUMA multi-processor, and yet another for an 
even larger collection of networked machines. 


This section describes an implementation targeted 
to the computing environment in wide use at Google: 


switched Ethernet [4]. In our environment: 


(1) Machines are typically dual-processor x86 processors 
running Linux, with 2-4 GB of memory per machine. 


(2) Commodity networking hardware is used — typically 
either 100 megabits/second or 1 gigabit/second at the 
machine level, but averaging considerably less in over- 
all bisection bandwidth. 


(3) A cluster consists of hundreds or thousands of ma- 
chines, and therefore machine failures are common. 


(4) Storage is provided by inexpensive IDE disks at- 
tached directly to individual machines. A distributed file 
system [8] developed in-house is used to manage the data 
stored on these disks. The file system uses replication to 
provide availability and reliability on top of unreliable 
hardware. 


(5) Users submit jobs to a scheduling system. Each job 
consists of a set of tasks, and is mapped by the scheduler 
to a set of available machines within a cluster. 


3.1 Execution Overview 


The Map invocations are distributed across multiple 
machines by automatically partitioning the input data 
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into a set of M splits. The input splits can be pro- 
cessed in parallel by different machines. Reduce invoca- 
tions are distributed by partitioning the intermediate key 
space into R pieces using a partitioning function (e.g., 
hash(key) mod R). The number of partitions (R) and 
the partitioning function are specified by the user. 

Figure 1 shows the overall flow of a MapReduce op- 
eration in our implementation. When the user program 
calls the MapReduce function, the following sequence 
of actions occurs (the numbered labels in Figure 1 corre- 
spond to the numbers in the list below): 


1. The MapReduce library in the user program first 
splits the input files into M pieces of typically 16 
megabytes to 64 megabytes (MB) per piece (con- 
trollable by the user via an optional parameter). It 
then starts up many copies of the program on a clus- 
ter of machines. 


2. One of the copies of the program is special — the 
master. The rest are workers that are assigned work 
by the master. There are 1/ map tasks and R reduce 
tasks to assign. The master picks idle workers and 
assigns each one a map task or a reduce task. 


3. A worker who is assigned a map task reads the 
contents of the corresponding input split. It parses 
key/value pairs out of the input data and passes each 
pair to the user-defined Map function. The interme- 
diate key/value pairs produced by the Map function 
are buffered in memory. 


4. Periodically, the buffered pairs are written to local 
disk, partitioned into F regions by the partitioning 
function. The locations of these buffered pairs on 
the local disk are passed back to the master, who 
is responsible for forwarding these locations to the 
reduce workers. 


5. When a reduce worker 1s notified by the master 
about these locations, it uses remote procedure calls 
to read the buffered data from the local disks of the 
map workers. When a reduce worker has read all in- 
termediate data, it sorts it by the intermediate keys 
so that all occurrences of the same key are grouped 
together. The sorting is needed because typically 
many different keys map to the same reduce task. If 
the amount of intermediate data is too large to fit in 
memory, an external sort is used. 


6. The reduce worker iterates over the sorted interme- 
diate data and for each unique intermediate key en- 
countered, it passes the key and the corresponding 
set of intermediate values to the user’ s Reduce func- 
tion. The output of the Reduce function is appended 
to a final output file for this reduce partition. 
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7. When all map tasks and reduce tasks have been 
completed, the master wakes up the user program. 
At this point, the MapReduce call in the user pro- 
gram returns back to the user code. 


After successful completion, the output of the mapre- 
duce execution is available in the # output files (one per 
reduce task, with file names as specified by the user). 
Typically, users do not need to combine these RA output 
files into one file — they often pass these files as input to 
another MapReduce call, or use them from another dis- 
tributed application that is able to deal with input that 1s 
partitioned into multiple files. 


3.2 Master Data Structures 


The master keeps several data structures. For each map 
task and reduce task, it stores the state (idle, in-progress, 
or completed), and the identity of the worker machine 
(for non-idle tasks). 

The master is the conduit through which the location 
of intermediate file regions is propagated from map tasks 
to reduce tasks. Therefore, for each completed map task, 
the master stores the locations and sizes of the F inter- 
mediate file regions produced by the map task. Updates 
to this location and size information are received as map 
tasks are completed. The information is pushed incre- 
mentally to workers that have in-progress reduce tasks. 


3.3. Fault Tolerance 


Since the MapReduce library is designed to help process 
very large amounts of data using hundreds or thousands 
of machines, the library must tolerate machine failures 
gracefully. 


Worker Failure 


The master pings every worker periodically. If no re- 
sponse is received from a worker in a certain amount of 
time, the master marks the worker as failed. Any map 
tasks completed by the worker are reset back to their in1- 
tial idle state, and therefore become eligible for schedul- 
ing on other workers. Similarly, any map task or reduce 
task in progress on a failed worker is also reset to idle 
and becomes eligible for rescheduling. 


Completed map tasks are re-executed on a failure be- 
cause their output is stored on the local disk(s) of the 
failed machine and is therefore inaccessible. Completed 
reduce tasks do not need to be re-executed since their 
output is stored in a global file system. 


When a map task is executed first by worker A and 
then later executed by worker B (because A failed), all 


workers executing reduce tasks are notified of the re- 
execution. Any reduce task that has not already read the 
data from worker A will read the data from worker B, 


MapReduce is resilient to large-scale worker failures. 
For example, during one MapReduce operation, network 
maintenance on a running cluster was causing groups of 
80 machines at a time to become unreachable for sev- 
eral minutes. The MapReduce master simply re-executed 
the work done by the unreachable worker machines, and 
continued to make forward progress, eventually complet- 
ing the MapReduce operation. 


Master Failure 


It is easy to make the master write periodic checkpoints 
of the master data structures described above. If the mas- 
ter task dies, a new copy can be started from the last 
checkpointed state. However, given that there is only a 
single master, its failure is unlikely; therefore our cur- 
rent implementation aborts the MapReduce computation 
if the master fails. Clients can check for this condition 
and retry the MapReduce operation if they desire. 


Semantics in the Presence of Failures 


When the user-supplied map and reduce operators are de- 
terministic functions of their input values, our distributed 
implementation produces the same output as would have 
been produced by a non-faulting sequential execution of 
the entire program. 


We rely on atomic commits of map and reduce task 
outputs to achieve this property. Each in-progress task 
writes its output to private temporary files. A reduce task 
produces one such file, and a map task produces R such 
files (one per reduce task). When a map task completes, 
the worker sends a message to the master and includes 
the names of the R temporary files in the message. If 
the master receives a completion message for an already 
completed map task, it ignores the message. Otherwise, 
it records the names of F files in a master data structure. 


When a reduce task completes, the reduce worker 
atomically renames its temporary output file to the final 
output file. If the same reduce task is executed on multi- 
ple machines, multiple rename calls will be executed for 
the same final output file. We rely on the atomic rename 
operation provided by the underlying file system to guar- 
antee that the final file system state contains just the data 
produced by one execution of the reduce task. 


The vast majority of our map and reduce operators are 
deterministic, and the fact that our semantics are equiv- 
alent to a sequential execution in this case makes it very 


easy for programmers to reason about their program’s be- 
havior. When the map and/or reduce operators are non- 
deterministic, we provide weaker but still reasonable se- 
mantics, In the presence of non-deterministic operators, 
the output of a particular reduce task FR; is equivalent to 
the output for R, produced by a sequential execution of 
the non-deterministic program. However, the output for 
a different reduce task Ra may correspond to the output 
for Ra produced by a different sequential execution of 
the non-deterministic program. 

Consider map task M and reduce tasks R; and Ro. 
Let e(R;) be the execution of R; that committed (there 
is exactly one such execution). The weaker semantics 
arise because e(R,) may have read the output produced 
by one execution of M/ and e(R2) may have read the 
output produced by a different execution of M. 


3.4 Locality 


Network bandwidth is a relatively scarce resource in our 
computing environment. We conserve network band- 
width by taking advantage of the fact that the input data 
(managed by GFS [8]) is stored on the local disks of the 
machines that make up our cluster. GFS divides each 
file into 64 MB blocks, and stores several copies of each 
block (typically 3 copies) on different machines. The 
MapReduce master takes the location information of the 
input files into account and attempts to schedule a map 
task on a machine that contains a replica of the corre- 
sponding input data. Failing that, it attempts to schedule 
a map task near a replica of that task’s input data (e.g., on 
a worker machine that is on the same network switch as 
the machine containing the data). When running large 
MapReduce operations on a significant fraction of the 
workers in a cluster, most input data is read locally and 
consumes no network bandwidth. 


3.5. Task Granularity 


We subdivide the map phase into / pieces and the re- 
duce phase into FR pieces, as described above. Ideally, M 
and FR should be much larger than the number of worker 
machines. Having each worker perform many different 
tasks improves dynamic load balancing, and also speeds 
up recovery when a worker fails: the many map tasks 
it has completed can be spread out across all the other 
worker machines. 

There are practical bounds on how large M and A can 
be in our implementation, since the master must make 
O(M + R) scheduling decisions and keeps O( M * R) 
state in memory as described above. (The constant fac- 
tors for memory usage are small however: the O(M * R) 
piece of the state consists of approximately one byte of 
data per map task/reduce task pair.) 
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Furthermore, RF is often constrained by users because 
the output of each reduce task ends up in a separate out- 
put file. In practice, we tend to choose / so that each 
individual task is roughly 16 MB to 64 MB of input data 
(so that the locality optimization described above is most 
effective), and we make Ff a small multiple of the num- 
ber of worker machines we expect to use. We often per- 
form MapReduce computations with M = 200, 000 and 
R = 5,000, using 2,000 worker machines. 


3.6 Backup Tasks 


One of the common causes that lengthens the total time 
taken for a MapReduce operation is a “straggler”: a ma- 
chine that takes an unusually long time to complete one 
of the last few map or reduce tasks in the computation. 
Stragglers can arise for a whole host of reasons. For ex- 
ample, a machine with a bad disk may experience fre- 
quent correctable errors that slow its read performance 
from 30 MB/s to | MB/s. The cluster scheduling sys- 
tem may have scheduled other tasks on the machine, 
Causing it to execute the MapReduce code more slowly 
due to competition for CPU, memory, local disk, or net- 
work bandwidth. A recent problem we experienced was 
a bug in machine initialization code that caused proces- 
sor caches to be disabled: computations on affected ma- 
chines slowed down by over a factor of one hundred. 


We have a general mechanism to alleviate the prob- 
lem of stragglers. When a MapReduce operation is close 
to completion, the master schedules backup executions 
of the remaining in-progress tasks. The task is marked 
as completed whenever either the primary or the backup 
execution completes. We have tuned this mechanism so 
that it typically increases the computational resources 
used by the operation by no more than a few percent. 
We have found that this significantly reduces the time 
to complete large MapReduce operations. As an exam- 
ple, the sort program described in Section 5.3 takes 44% 
longer to complete when the backup task mechanism is 
disabled. 


4 Refinements 


Although the basic functionality provided by simply 
writing Map and Reduce functions ts sufficient for most 
needs, we have found a few extensions useful. These are 
described in this section. 


4.1 Partitioning Function 


The users of MapReduce specify the number of reduce 
tasks/output files that they desire (AR). Data gets parti- 
tioned across these tasks using a partitioning function on 
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the intermediate key. A default partitioning function 1s 
provided that uses hashing (e.g. “hash(key) mod R”). 
This tends to result in fairly well-balanced partitions. In 
some cases, however, it 1s useful to partition data by 
some other function of the key. For example, sometimes 
the output keys are URLs, and we want all entries for a 
single host to end up in the same output file. To support 
Situations like this, the user of the MapReduce library 
can provide a special partitioning function. For example, 
using “hash( Hostname(urlkey)) mod R” as the par- 
titioning function causes all URLs from the same host to 
end up in the same output file. 


4.2 Ordering Guarantees 


We guarantee that within a given partition, the interme- 
diate key/value pairs are processed in increasing key or- 
der. This ordering guarantee makes it easy to generate 
a sorted output file per partition, which is useful when 
the output file format needs to support efficient random 
access lookups by key, or users of the output find it con- 
venient to have the data sorted. 


4.3 Combiner Function 


In some cases, there is significant repetition in the inter- 
mediate keys produced by each map task, and the user- 
specified Reduce function 1s commutative and associa- 
tive. A good example of this is the word counting exam- 
ple in Section 2.1. Since word frequencies tend to follow 
a Zipf distribution, each map task will produce hundreds 
or thousands of records of the form <the, 1>. All of 
these counts will be sent over the network to a single re- 
duce task and then added together by the Reduce function 
to produce one number. We allow the user to specify an 
optional Combiner function that does partial merging of 
this data before it is sent over the network. 

The Combiner function its executed on each machine 
that performs a map task. Typically the same code is used 
to implement both the combiner and the reduce func- 
tions. The only difference between a reduce function and 
a combiner function is how the MapReduce library han- 
dles the output of the function. The output of a reduce 
function is written to the final output file. The output of 
a combiner function is written to an intermediate file that 
will be sent to a reduce task. 

Partial combining significantly speeds up certain 
classes of MapReduce operations. Appendix A contains 
an example that uses a combiner. 


4.4 Input and Output Types 


The MapReduce library provides support for reading in- 
put data in several different formats. For example, “text” 





mode input treats each line as a key/value pair: the key 
is the offset in the file and the value is the contents of 
the line. Another common supported format stores a 
sequence of key/value pairs sorted by key. Each input 
type implementation knows how to split itself into mean- 
ingful ranges for processing as separate map tasks (e.g. 
text mode’s range splitting ensures that range splits oc- 
cur only at line boundaries). Users can add support for a 
new input type by providing an implementation of a sim- 
ple reader interface, though most users just use one of a 
small number of predefined input types. 


A reader does not necessarily need to provide data 
read from a file. For example, it is easy to define a reader 
that reads records from a database, or from data struc- 
tures mapped in memory. 


In a similar fashion, we support a set of output types 
for producing data in different formats and it is easy for 
user code to add support for new output types. 


4.5 Side-effects 


In some cases, users of MapReduce have found it con- 
venient to produce auxiliary files as additional outputs 
from their map and/or reduce operators. We rely on the 
application writer to make such side-effects atomic and 
idempotent. Typically the application writes to a tempo- 
rary file and atomically renames this file once it has been 
fully generated. 


We do not provide support for atomic two-phase com- 
mits of multiple output files produced by a single task. 
Therefore, tasks that produce multiple output files with 
cross-file consistency requirements should be determin- 
istic. This restriction has never been an issue in practice. 


4.6 Skipping Bad Records 


Sometimes there are bugs in user code that cause the Map 
or Reduce functions to crash deterministically on certain 
records. Such bugs prevent a MapReduce operation from 
completing. The usual course of action is to fix the bug, 
but sometimes this is not feasible; perhaps the bug is in 
a third-party library for which source code is unavail- 
able. Also, sometimes it is acceptable to ignore a few 
records, for example when doing statistical analysis on 
a large data set. We provide an optional mode of execu- 
tion where the MapReduce library detects which records 
cause deterministic crashes and skips these records in or- 
der to make forward progress. 


Each worker process installs a signal handler that 
catches segmentation violations and bus errors. Before 
invoking a user Map or Reduce operation, the MapRe- 
duce library stores the sequence number of the argument 
in a global variable. If the user code generates a signal, 


the signal handler sends a “last gasp” UDP packet that 
contains the sequence number to the MapReduce mas- 
ter. When the master has seen more than one failure on 
a particular record, it indicates that the record should be 
skipped when it issues the next re-execution of the corre- 
sponding Map or Reduce task. 


4.7 Local Execution 


Debugging problems in Map or Reduce functions can be 
tricky, since the actual computation happens in a dis- 
tributed system, often on several thousand machines, 
with work assignment decisions made dynamically by 
the master. To help facilitate debugging, profiling, and 
small-scale testing, we have developed an alternative im- 
plementation of the MapReduce library that sequentially 
executes all of the work for a MapReduce operation on 
the local machine. Controls are provided to the user so 
that the computation can be limited to particular map 
tasks. Users invoke their program with a special flag and 
can then easily use any debugging or testing tools they 
find useful (e.g. gdb). 


4.8 Status Information 


The master runs an internal HTTP server and exports 
a set of status pages for human consumption. The sta- 
tus pages show the progress of the computation, such as 
how many tasks have been completed, how many are in 
progress, bytes of input, bytes of intermediate data, bytes 
of output, processing rates, etc. The pages also contain 
links to the standard error and standard output files gen- 
erated by each task. The user can use this data to pre- 
dict how long the computation will take, and whether or 
not more resources should be added to the computation. 
These pages can also be used to figure out when the com- 
putation is much slower than expected. 


In addition, the top-level status page shows which 
workers have failed, and which map and reduce tasks 
they were processing when they failed. This informa- 
tion is useful when attempting to diagnose bugs in the 
user code. 


49 Counters 


The MapReduce library provides a counter facility to 
count occurrences of various events. For example, user 
code may want to count total number of words processed 
or the number of German documents indexed, etc. 


To use this facility, user code creates a named counter 
object and then increments the counter appropriately in 
the Map and/or Reduce function. For example: 
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Counter* uppercase; 


uppercase = GetCounter ("uppercase"); 


map (String name, String contents): 
for each word w in contents: 
if (IsCapitalized(w)): 
Uppercase—> increment (); 
EmitIintermediate(w, "1"); 


The counter values from individual worker machines 
are periodically propagated to the master (piggybacked 
on the ping response). The master aggregates the counter 
values from successful map and reduce tasks and returns 
them to the user code when the MapReduce operation 
is completed. The current counter values are also dis- 
played on the master status page so that a human can 
watch the progress of the live computation. When aggre- 
gating counter values, the master eliminates the effects of 
duplicate executions of the same map or reduce task to 
avoid double counting. (Duplicate executions can arise 
from our use of backup tasks and from re-execution of 
tasks due to failures.) 

Some counter values are automatically maintained 
by the MapReduce library, such as the number of 1n- 
put key/value pairs processed and the number of output 
key/value pairs produced. 

Users have found the counter facility useful for san- 
ity checking the behavior of MapReduce operations. For 
example, in some MapReduce operations, the user code 
may want to ensure that the number of output pairs 
produced exactly equals the number of input pairs pro- 
cessed, or that the fraction of German documents pro- 
cessed is within some tolerable fraction of the total num- 
ber of documents processed. 


5 Performance 


In this section we measure the performance of MapRe- 
duce on two computations running on a large cluster of 
machines. One computation searches through approxi- 
mately one terabyte of data looking for a particular pat- 
tern. The other computation sorts approximately one ter- 
abyte of data. 

These two programs are representative of a large sub- 
set of the real programs written by users of MapReduce — 
one class of programs shuffles data from one representa- 
tion to another, and another class extracts a small amount 
of interesting data from a large data set. 


5.1 Cluster Configuration 


All of the programs were executed on a cluster that 
consisted of approximately 1800 machines. Each ma- 
chine had two 2GHz Intel Xeon processors with Hyper- 
Threading enabled, 4GB of memory, two 160GB IDE 
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Figure 2: Data transfer rate over time 


disks, and a gigabit Ethernet link. The machines were 
arranged in a two-level tree-shaped switched network 
with approximately 100-200 Gbps of aggregate band- 
width available at the root. All of the machines were 
in the same hosting facility and therefore the round-trip 
time between any pair of machines was less than a mil- 
lisecond. 


Out of the 4GB of memory, approximately 1-1.5GB 
was reserved by other tasks running on the cluster. The 
programs were executed on a weekend aftemoon, when 
the CPUs, disks, and network were mostly idle. 


5.2. Grep 


The grep program scans through 10! 100-byte records, 
searching for a relatively rare three-character pattern (the 
pattern occurs in 92,337 records). The input is split into 
approximately 64MB pieces (M = 15000), and the en- 
tire output is placed in one file (R = 1). 


Figure 2 shows the progress of the computation over 
time. The Y-axis shows the rate at which the input data 1s 
scanned. The rate gradually picks up as more machines 
are assigned to this MapReduce computation, and peaks 
at over 30 GB/s when 1764 workers have been assigned. 
As the map tasks finish, the rate starts dropping and hits 
zero about 80 seconds into the computation. The entire 
computation takes approximately 150 seconds from start 
to finish. This includes about a minute of startup over- 
head. The overhead is due to the propagation of the pro- 
gram to all worker machines, and delays interacting with 
GFS to open the set of 1000 input files and to get the 
information needed for the locality optimization. 


5.3 Sort 


The sort program sorts 10/8 100-byte records (approxi- 
mately 1 terabyte of data). This program is modeled after 
the TeraSort benchmark [10]. 

The sorting program consists of less than 50 lines of 
user code. A three-line Map function extracts a 10-byte 
sorting key from a text line and emits the key and the 
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Figure 3: Data transfer rates over time for different executions of the sort program 


original text line as the intermediate key/value pair. We 
used a built-in /dentity function as the Reduce operator. 
This functions passes the intermediate key/value pair un- 
changed as the output key/value pair. The final sorted 
output is written to a set of 2-way replicated GFS files 
(i.e., 2 terabytes are written as the output of the program). 


As before, the input data is split into 64MB pieces 
(Mf = 15000). We partition the sorted output into 4000 
files (R = 4000). The partitioning function uses the ini- 
tial bytes of the key to segregate it into one of RF pieces. 


Our partitioning function for this benchmark has built- 
in knowledge of the distribution of keys. In a general 
sorting program, we would add a pre-pass MapReduce 
operation that would collect a sample of the keys and 
use the distribution of the sampled keys to compute split- 
points for the final sorting pass. 


Figure 3 (a) shows the progress of a normal execution 
of the sort program. The top-left graph shows the rate 
at which input is read. The rate peaks at about 13 GB/s 
and dies off fairly quickly since all map tasks finish be- 
fore 200 seconds have elapsed. Note that the input rate 
is less than for grep. This is because the sort map tasks 
spend about half their time and I/O bandwidth writing in- 
termediate output to their local disks. The corresponding 
intermediate output for grep had negligible size. 


The middle-left graph shows the rate at which data 
is sent over the network from the map tasks to the re- 
duce tasks. This shuffling starts as soon as the first 
map task completes. The first hump in the graph is for 


the first batch of approximately 1700 reduce tasks (the 
entire MapReduce was assigned about 1700 machines, 
and each machine executes at most one reduce task at a 
time). Roughly 300 seconds into the computation, some 
of these first batch of reduce tasks finish and we start 
shuffling data for the remaining reduce tasks. All of the 
shuffling is done about 600 seconds into the computation. 

The bottom-left graph shows the rate at which sorted 
data is written to the final output files by the reduce tasks. 
There is a delay between the end of the first shuffling pe- 
riod and the start of the writing period because the ma- 
chines are busy sorting the intermediate data. The writes 
continue at a rate of about 2-4 GB/s for a while. All of 
the writes finish about 850 seconds into the computation. 
Including startup overhead, the entire computation takes 
891 seconds. This is similar to the current best reported 
result of 1057 seconds for the TeraSort benchmark [18]. 

A few things to note: the input rate is higher than the 
shuffle rate and the output rate because of our locality 
optimization — most data is read from a local disk and 
bypasses our relatively bandwidth constrained network. 
The shuffle rate is higher than the output rate because 
the output phase writes two copies of the sorted data (we 
make two replicas of the output for reliability and avail- 
ability reasons). We write two replicas because that is 
the mechanism for reliability and availability provided 
by our underlying file system. Network bandwidth re- 
quirements for writing data would be reduced if the un- 
derlying file system used erasure coding [14] rather than 
replication. 
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5.4 Effect of Backup Tasks 


In Figure 3 (b), we show an execution of the sort pro- 
gram with backup tasks disabled. The execution flow is 
similar to that shown in Figure 3 (a), except that there is 
a very long tail where hardly any write activity occurs. 
After 960 seconds, all except 5 of the reduce tasks are 
completed. However these last few stragglers don’t fin- 
ish until 300 seconds later. The entire computation takes 
1283 seconds, an increase of 44% in elapsed time. 


5.5. Machine Failures 


In Figure 3 (c), we show an execution of the sort program 
where we intentionally killed 200 out of 1746 worker 
processes several minutes into the computation. The 
underlying cluster scheduler immediately restarted new 
worker processes on these machines (since only the pro- 
cesses were killed, the machines were still functioning 
properly). 

The worker deaths show up as a negative input rate 
since some previously completed map work disappears 
(since the corresponding map workers were killed) and 
needs to be redone. The re-execution of this map work 
happens relatively quickly. The entire computation fin- 
ishes in 933 seconds including startup overhead (just an 
increase of 5% over the normal execution time). 


6 Experience 


We wrote the first version of the MapReduce library in 
February of 2003, and made significant enhancements to 
it in August of 2003, including the locality optimization, 
dynamic load balancing of task execution across worker 
machines, etc. Since that time, we have been pleasantly 
surprised at how broadly applicable the MapReduce li- 
brary has been for the kinds of problems we work on. 
It has been used across a wide range of domains within 
Google, including: 


e large-scale machine leaning problems, 


e clustering problems for the Google News and 
Froogle products, 


e extraction of data used to produce reports of popular 
queries (e.g. Google Zeitgeist), 


e extraction of properties of web pages for new exper- 
iments and products (e.g. extraction of geographi- 
cal locations from a large corpus of web pages for 
localized search), and 


e large-scale graph computations. 
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Figure 4: MapReduce instances over time 
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Table 1: MapReduce jobs run in August 2004 


Figure 4 shows the significant growth in the number of 
separate MapReduce programs checked into our primary 
source code management system over time, from 0 in 
early 2003 to almost 900 separate instances as of late 
September 2004. MapReduce has been so successful be- 
cause it makes it possible to write a simple program and 
run it efficiently on a thousand machines in the course 
of half an hour, greatly speeding up the development and 
prototyping cycle. Furthermore, it allows programmers 
who have no experience with distributed and/or parallel 
systems to exploit large amounts of resources easily. 


At the end of each job, the MapReduce library logs 
Statistics about the computational resources used by the 
job. In Table 1, we show some statistics for a subset of 
MapReduce Jobs run at Google in August 2004. 


6.1 Large-Scale Indexing 


One of our most significant uses of MapReduce to date 
has been a complete rewrite of the production index- 


ing system that produces the data structures used for the 
Google web search service. The indexing system takes 
as input a large set of documents that have been retrieved 
by our crawling system, stored as a set of GES files. The 
raw contents for these documents are more than 20 ter- 
abytes of data. The indexing process runs as a sequence 
of five to ten MapReduce operations. Using MapReduce 
(instead of the ad-hoc distributed passes in the prior ver- 
sion of the indexing system) has provided several bene- 
fits: 


e The indexing code is simpler, smaller, and easier to 
understand, because the code that deals with fault 
tolerance, distribution and parallelization is hidden 
within the MapReduce library. For example, the 
size of one phase of the computation dropped from 
approximately 3800 lines of C++ code to approx- 
imately 700 lines when expressed using MapRe- 
duce. 


The performance of the MapReduce library is good 
enough that we can keep conceptually unrelated 
computations separate, instead of mixing them to- 
gether to avoid extra passes over the data. This 
makes it easy to change the indexing process. For 
example, one change that took a few months to 
make in our old indexing system took only a few 
days to implement in the new system. 


The indexing process has become much easier to 
operate, because most of the problems caused by 
machine failures, slow machines, and networking 
hiccups are dealt with automatically by the MapRe- 
duce library without operator intervention. Further- 
more, it is easy to improve the performance of the 
indexing process by adding new machines to the in- 
dexing cluster. 


7 Related Work 


Many systems have provided restricted programming 
models and used the restrictions to parallelize the com- 
putation automatically. For example, an associative func- 
tion can be computed over all prefixes of an NV element 
array in log N time on N processors using parallel prefix 
computations [6, 9, 13]. MapReduce can be considered 
a simplification and distillation of some of these models 
based on our experience with large real-world compu- 
tations. More significantly, we provide a fault-tolerant 
implementation that scales to thousands of processors. 
In contrast, most of the parallel processing systems have 
only been implemented on smaller scales and leave the 
details of handling machine failures to the programmer. 
Bulk Synchronous Programming [17] and some MPI 
primitives [11] provide higher-level abstractions that 


make it easier for programmers to write parallel pro- 
grams. A key difference between these systems and 
MapReduce is that MapReduce exploits a restricted pro- 
gramming model to parallelize the user program auto- 
matically and to provide transparent fault-tolerance. 

Our locality optimization draws its inspiration from 
techniques such as active disks [12, 15], where compu- 
tation is pushed into processing elements that are close 
to local disks, to reduce the amount of data sent across 
I/O subsystems or the network. We run on commodity 
processors to which a small number of disks are directly 
connected instead of running directly on disk controller 
processors, but the general approach is similar. 

Our backup task mechanism is similar to the eager 
scheduling mechanism employed in the Charlotte Sys- 
tem [3]. One of the shortcomings of simple eager 
scheduling is that if a given task causes repeated failures, 
the entire computation fails to complete. We fix some in- 
stances of this problem with our mechanism for skipping 
bad records. 

The MapReduce implementation relies on an in-house 
cluster management system that is responsible for dis- 
tributing and running user tasks on a large collection of 
shared machines. Though not the focus of this paper, the 
cluster management system is similar in spirit to other 
systems such as Condor [16]. 

The sorting facility that is a part of the MapReduce 
library is similar in operation to NOW-Sort [1]. Source 
machines (map workers) partition the data to be sorted 
and send it to one of R reduce workers. Each reduce 
worker sorts its data locally (in memory if possible). Of 
course NOW-Sort does not have the user-definable Map 
and Reduce functions that make our library widely appli- 
cable. 

River [2] provides a programming model where pro- 
cesses communicate with each other by sending data 
over distributed queues. Like MapReduce, the River 
system tries to provide good average case performance 
even in the presence of non-uniformities introduced by 
heterogeneous hardware or system perturbations. River 
achieves this by careful scheduling of disk and network 
transfers to achieve balanced completion times. MapRe- 
duce has a different approach. By restricting the pro- 
gramming model, the MapReduce framework is able 
to partition the problem into a large number of fine- 
grained tasks. These tasks are dynamically scheduled 
on available workers so that faster workers process more 
tasks. The restricted programming model also allows 
us to schedule redundant executions of tasks near the 
end of the job which greatly reduces completion time in 
the presence of non-uniformities (such as slow or stuck 
workers). 

BAD-FS [5] has a very different programming model 
from MapReduce, and unlike MapReduce, 1s targeted to 
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the execution of jobs across a wide-area network. How- 
ever, there are two fundamental similarities. (1) Both 
systems use redundant execution to recover from data 
loss caused by failures. (2) Both use locality-aware 
scheduling to reduce the amount of data sent across con- 
gested network links. 


TACC [7] is a system designed to simplify con- 
struction of highly-available networked services. Like 
MapReduce, it relies on re-execution as a mechanism for 
implementing fault-tolerance. 


$8 Conclusions 


The MapReduce programming model has been success- 
fully used at Google for many different purposes. We 
attribute this success to several reasons. First, the model 
is easy to use, even for programmers without experience 
with parallel and distributed systems, since it hides the 
details of parallelization, fault-tolerance, locality opti- 
mization, and load balancing. Second, a large variety 
of problems are easily expressible as MapReduce com- 
putations. For example, MapReduce is used for the gen- 
eration of data for Google’s production web search ser- 
vice, for sorting, for data mining, for machine learning, 
and many other systems. Third, we have developed an 
implementation of MapReduce that scales to large clus- 
ters of machines comprising thousands of machines. The 
implementation makes effictent use of these machine re- 
sources and therefore is suitable for use on many of the 
large computational problems encountered at Google. 


We have learned several things from this work. First, 
restricting the programming model makes it easy to par- 
allelize and distribute computations and to make such 
computations fault-tolerant. Second, network bandwidth 
is a scarce resource. A number of optimizations in our 
system are therefore targeted at reducing the amount of 
data sent across the network: the locality optimization al- 
lows us to read data from local disks, and writing a single 
copy of the intermediate data to local disk saves network 
bandwidth. Third, redundant execution can be used to 
reduce the impact of slow machines, and to handle ma- 
chine failures and data loss. 
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A Word Frequency 


This section contains a program that counts the number 
of occurrences of each unique word in a set of input files 
specified on the command line. 


#include “mapreduce/mapreduce.h" 


// User’s map function 
class WordCounter : public Mapper { 


public: 
virtual void Map(const MapInput& input) [{ 
const string& text = input.value(); 
const int n = text.size(); 
LOM (en. os eS OS ae Sn se) Sot 
// Skip past leading whitespace 
while ((i < n) && isspace(text[i])) 


i++; 


// Find word end 


int start m1; 
while ((i < n) && !isspace(text{[i])) 
i++; 


if (start < i) 
Emit (text. substr (start, 1—stare) ik"); 


} 
i 
REGISTER MAPPER (WordCounter) ; 


// User’s reduce function 
Class Adder : public Reducer { 
virtual void Reduce(ReduceInput* input) { 
// Iterate over all entries with the 
// same key and add the values 
int64 value = 0; 
while (!input-—>done()) { 
value += StringToInt (input->value()); 
input—>NextValue (); 
j 


// Emit sum for input-—>key () 
Emit (IntToString (value) ); 
} 
b; 
REGISTER_REDUCER (Adder) ; 


int main(int argc, char** argv) { 
ParseCommandLineFlags(argc, argv); 


MapReduceSpecification spec; 


// Store: list of anput: files: -into, “spec" 

for (ant. a=" Ayo a “Sarge; ack). 
MapReduceInput* input = spec.add_input(); 
input—>set_format ("text"); 
input-—>set_filepattern(argv[i]); 
input—>set_mapper_class ("WordCounter") ; 


// Specify the output files: 

Ts /gfs/test/freg—00000-of-00100 
ies /gfs/test/freq-00001-of-00100 
7] 

MapReduceOutput* out = spec.output (); 
out-—>set_filebase("/gfs/test/freq") ; 
out-—>set_num_tasks (100); 
out->set_format ("text"); 
out-—>set_reducer_ class ("Adder") ; 


// Optional: do partial sums within map 
// tasks to save network bandwidth 
out->set_combiner class("“Adder"); 


// Tuning parameters: use at most 2000 

// machines and 100 MB of memory per task 
spec.set_machines (2000); 
spec.set_map_megabytes (100) ; 
spec.set_reduce_megabytes (100); 


// Now run: Tt 
MapReduceResult result; 
if ('MapReduce(spec, &result)) abort(); 


// Done® *“result’ structure contains info 
// about counters, time taken, number of 


// machines used, etc. 


return 0; 
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FUSE: Lightweight Guaranteed Distributed Failure Notification 


John Dunagan* 
Marvin Theimer* 


“IT am not discouraged, because every failure is 
another step forward.” — Thomas Edison 


Abstract 


FUSE ts a lightweight failure notification service for 
building distributed systems. Distributed systems built 
with FUSE are guaranteed that failure notifications never 
fail. Whenever a failure notification is triggered, all 
live members of the FUSE group will hear a notifica- 
tion within a bounded period of time, irrespective of node 
or communication failures. In contrast to previous work 
on failure detection, the responsibility for deciding that a 
failure has occurred is shared between the FUSE service 
and the distributed application. This allows applications 
to implement their own definitions of failure. Our expe- 
rience building a scalable distributed event delivery sys- 
tem on an overlay network has convinced us of the use- 
fulness of this service. Our results demonstrate that the 
network costs of each FUSE group can be small; in par- 
ticular, our overlay network implementation requires no 
additional liveness-verifying ping traffic beyond that al- 
ready needed to maintain the overlay, making the steady 
state network load independent of the number of active 
FUSE groups. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes FUSE, a lightweight failure noti- 
fication service. When building distributed systems, man- 
aging failures is an important and often complex task. 
Many different architectures, abstractions, and services 
have been proposed to address this [5, 10, 13, 28, 30, 38, 
42, 43, 44]. FUSE provides a new programming model 
for failure management that simplifies the task of agree- 
ing when failures have occurred in a distributed system, 
thereby reducing the complexity faced by application de- 
velopers. The most closely related prior work on coping 
with failures has centered around failure detection ser- 
vices. FUSE takes a somewhat different approach, where 
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detecting failures is a shared responsibility between FUSE 
and the application. Applications create a FUSE group 
with an immutable list of participants. FUSE monitors 
this group until either FUSE or the application decides to 
terminate the group, at which point all live participants are 
guaranteed to learn of a “group failure” within a bounded 
period of time. This focus on delivering failure notifica- 
tions leads us to refer to FUSE as a failure notification 
service. This is a very different approach than prior sys- 
tems have adopted, and we will argue that it is a good 
approach for wide-area Internet applications. 


Applications make use of the FUSE abstraction as fol- 
lows: the application asks FUSE to create a new group, 
specifying the other participating nodes. When FUSE fin- 
ishes constructing the group, it returns a unique identifier 
for this group to the creator. The application then passes 
this FUSE ID to the applications on all the other nodes 
in this group, each of which registers a callback associ- 
ated with the given FUSE ID. FUSE guarantees that every 
group member will be reliably notified via this callback 
whenever a failure condition affects the group. This fail- 
ure notification may be triggered either explicitly, by the 
application, or implicitly, when FUSE detects that com- 
munication among group members is impaired. 


Applications can create multiple FUSE groups for dif- 
ferent purposes, even if those FUSE groups span the same 
set of nodes. In the event that FUSE detects a low-level 
communication failure, failure will be signalled on all the 
FUSE groups using that path. However, on any individual 
FUSE group the application may signal a failure without 
affecting any of the other groups. 


FUSE provides the guarantee that notifications will be 
delivered within a bounded period of time, even in the 
face of node crashes and arbitrary network failures. We 
refer to these semantics as “distributed one-way agree- 
ment”. One-way refers to the fact that there is only one 
transition any group member can see: from “live” to 
“failed”. After failure notification on a group, detecting 
future failures requires creating a new group. 


By providing these semantics, FUSE ensures that fail- 
ure notifications never fail. This greatly simplifies failure 
handling among nodes that have state that they want to 
handle in a coordinated fashion. FUSE efficiently handles 
all the corner cases of guaranteeing that all members will 
be notified of any failure condition affecting the group. 
Applications built on top of FUSE do not need to worry 
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that a failure message did not get through orthat orphaned 
state remains in the system. 

The primary target for FUSE is wide-area Intemet ap- 
plications, such as content delivery networks, peer-to-peer 
applications, web services, and grid computing. FUSE 
is not targeted at applications that require strong consis- 
tency on replicated data, such as stock exchanges and 
missile control systems. Techniques such as virtual syn- 
chrony [6], Paxos [29], and BFT [10] have already proven 
to be effective in such environments. However, these tech- 
niques incur significant overhead and therefore have lim- 
ited scalability. Furthermore, FUSE does not provide re- 
silience to malicious participants, though it also does not 
preclude solving this problem at a higher layer. 

Previous work on failure detection services uses 
“membership” as the fundamental abstraction: these ser- 
vices typically provide a list of each component in the 
system, and whether it is currently up or down. Member- 
ship services have seen widespread success as a building 
block for implementing higher level distributed services, 
such as consensus, and have even been deployed in such 
commercially important systems as the New York Stock 
Exchange [5]. However, one disadvantage of the mem- 
bership abstraction is that it does not allow application 
components to have failed with respect to one action, but 
not with respect to another. For example, suppose a node 
is engaged in an operation with a peer and at some point 
fails to receive a timely response. The failure manage- 
ment service should support declaring that this operation 
has failed without requiring that a node or process be de- 
clared to have failed. The FUSE abstraction provides this 
flexibility: FUSE tracks whether individual application 
communication paths are currently working in a manner 
that is acceptable to the application. 

The scenario described above is more likely to oc- 
cur with wide-area Internet applications, which face a 
demanding operating environment: network congestion 
leads to variations in network loss rate and delay; intran- 
sitive connectivity failures (Sometimes called partial con- 
nectivity failures) occur due to router or firewall miscon- 
figuration [27, 31]; and individuals network components 
such as links and routers can also fail. Under these con- 
ditions, it is difficult for applications to make good deci- 
sions based solely on the information provided by a mem- 
bership service. A particular scenario illustrating why 
applications need to participate in deciding when failure 
has occurred is delivery of streaming content over the In- 
ternet: failure to achieve a certain threshold bandwidth 
may be unacceptable to such an application even though 
other applications are perfectly happy with the connectiv- 
ity provided by that same network path. 

Our FUSE implementation is scalable, where scaling 
is with respect to the number of groups: multiple failure 
notification groups can share liveness checking messages. 
Other implementations of the FUSE abstraction may sac- 
rifice scalability in favor of increased security. Our FUSE 
implementation is designed to support large numbers of 
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small to moderate size groups. We do not attempt to effi- 
ciently support very large groups because we believe very 
large groups will tend to suffer from too-frequent failure 
notification, making them less useful. 

Our FUSE implementation is particularly well-suited 
to applications using scalable overlay networks. Scalable 
overlay networks already do liveness checking to main- 
tain their routing tables and FUSE can re-use this live- 
ness checking traffic. In such a deployment, the network 
traffic required to implement FUSE is independent of the 
number of groups until a failure occurs; only creation 
and teardown of a group introduce a per-group overhead. 
FUSE can be implemented in the absence of a pre-existing 
overlay network — the implementation can construct its 
own overlay, or it can use an alternative liveness checking 
topology. 

We have implemented FUSE on top of the Skip- 
Net [25] scalable overlay network, and we have built a 
scalable event delivery application using FUSE. We eval- 
uated our implementation using two main techniques: a 
discrete event simulator to evaluate its scalability, and a 
live system with 400 overlay participants (each running 
in its Own process) running on a cluster of 40 worksta- 
tions to evaluate correctness and performance. Both the 
simulator and the live system use an identical code base 
except for the base messaging layer. Our live system eval- 
uation shows that our FUSE implementation is indeed 
lightweight; the latency of FUSE group creation is the la- 
tency of an RPC call to the furthest group member; the la- 
tency of explicit failure notification is similarly dominated 
by network latency; and we show that our implementation 
is robust to false positives caused by network packet loss. 

In summary, the key contributions of this paper are: 


e We present a novel abstraction, the FUSE failure notifi- 
cation group, that provides the semantics of distributed 
one-way agreement. These are desirable semantics in 
our chosen setting of wide-area Internet applications. 


e We used FUSE in building a scalable event delivery ser- 
vice and we describe how it significantly reduced the 
complexity of this task. 


e We implemented FUSE on top of a scalable overlay net- 
work. This allowed us to support FUSE without adding 
additional liveness checking. We experimentally eval- 
uated the performance of our implementation on a live 
system with 400 virtual nodes. 


2 Related Work 


Failure detection has been the subject of more than two 
decades of research. This work can be broadly classified 
into unreliable failure detectors, weakly consistent mem- 
bership services, and strongly consistent membership ser- 
vices. Unreliable failure detectors provide the weakest 
semantics directly, but they are a standard building block 
in constructing membership services with stronger se- 
mantics. Both weakly-consistent and strongly-consistent 


membership services are based on the abstraction of a 
list of available or unavailable components (typically pro- 
cesses or machines). In contrast, a FUSE group ID is not 
bound to a process or machine and hence can be used in 
many contexts. For example, it can correspond to a set 
of several processes, or to related data stored on several 
different machines. This abstraction allows FUSE to pro- 
vide novel semantics for distributed agreement, a subject 
we will elaborate on in our discussion of weakly consis- 
tent membership services. 

Chandra et al. formalized the concept of unreliable 
failure detectors, and showed that one such detector was 
the weakest failure detector for solving consensus [11, 
12]. Such detectors typically provide periodic heartbeat- 
ing and callbacks saying whether the component is “re- 
sponding” or “not responding.” These callbacks may be 
aggregate judgments based on sets of pings. Unreliable 
failure detectors provide the following semantic guaran- 
tee: fail-stop crashes will be identified as such within a 
bounded amount of time. There has been extensive work 
on such detectors, focusing on such aspects as interface 
design, scalability, rapidity of failure detection, and mini- 
mizing network load [1, 17, 21, 23, 38]. 

FUSE uses a similar lightweight mechanism (periodic 
heartbeats) to unreliable failure detectors, but provides 
stronger distributed agreement semantics. Unreliable fail- 
ure detectors are typically used as a component in a mem- 
bership service, and the membership service 1s responsi- 
ble for implementing distributed agreement semantics. 

Weakly consistent membership services have also been 
the subject of an extensive body of work [2, 19, 42, 44]. 
This work can be broadly classified as differing in speed 
of failure detection, accuracy (low rate of false positives), 
message load, and completeness (failed nodes are agreed 
to have failed by everyone in the system). Epidemic and 
gossip-style algorithms have been used to build highly 
scalable implementations of this service [19, 42]. Pre- 
vious application areas that have been proposed for such 
membership services are distributed collaborative appli- 
cations, online games, large-scale publish-subscribe sys- 
tems, and multiple varieties of Web Services [5, 19]. 
These are the same application domains targeted by 
FUSE, and FUSE has similar overhead to a weakly con- 
sistent membership service in these settings. Typical char- 
acteristics of such applications are that many operations 
are idempotent or can be straightforwardly undone, oper- 
ations can be re-attempted with a different set of partici- 
pants, or the decision to retry can be deferred to the user 
(as in an instant messaging service). 

One novel aspect of the FUSE abstraction is the ability 
to handle arbitrary network failures. In contrast, weakly 
consistent membership services provide semantic guaran- 
tees assuming only a fail-stop model. One kind of net- 
work failure where the FUSE abstraction is useful is an 
intransitive connectivity failure: A can reach B, B can 
reach C, but A cannot reach C. This class of network fail- 
ures 1s hard fora weakly consistent membership service to 


handle because the abstraction of a membership list lim- 
its the service to one of three choices, each of which has 
drawbacks: 


e Declare one of the nodes experiencing the intransitive 
connectivity failure to have failed. This prevents the 
use of that node by any node that can reach it. 


e Declare all of the nodes experiencing the intransitive 
failure to be alive because other nodes in the system can 
reach them. This may cause the application to block for 
the duration of the connectivity failure. 


e Allow a persistent inconsistency among different 
nodes’ views of the membership list. This forces the 
application to deal with inconsistency explicitly, and 
therefore the membership service is no longer reducing 
the complexity burden on the application developer. 


FUSE appropriately handles intransitive connectivity 
failures by allowing the application on a node experienc- 
ing a failure to declare the corresponding FUSE group 
to have failed. Other FUSE groups involving the same 
node but not utilizing a failed communication path can 
continue to operate. Application participation is required 
to achieve this because FUSE may not have detected the 
failure itself; like most weakly consistent membership 
services, FUSE typically monitors only a subset of all 
application-level communication paths. 

FUSE would require application involvement in failure 
detection even if it monitored all communication paths. 
Consider a multi-tier service composed of a front-end, 
middle-tier, and back-end. Suppose the middle-tier com- 
ponent is available but misconfigured. FUSE allows the 
front-end to declare a failure, and to then perform appro- 
priate failure recovery, such as finding another middle-tier 
from some pool of available machines. This difference in 
usage between membership services and FUSE reflects 
a difference in philosophy. Membership services try to 
proactively decide at a system level whether or not nodes 
and processes are available. FUSE provides a mecha- 
nism that applications can use to declare failures when 
application-level constraints (such as configuration) are 
violated. 

Another contrast between the two approaches is that 
the FUSE abstraction enables “fate-sharing” among dis- 
tributed data items. By associating these items with a sin- 
gle FUSE group, application developers can enforce that 
invalidating any one item will cause all the remaining data 
items to be invalidated. Weakly consistent membership 
services do not explicitly provide this tying together of 
distributed data. 

Strongly consistent membership services share the ab- 
straction of amembership list, but they also guarantee that 
all nodes in the system always see a consistent list through 
the use of atomic updates. Such membership services are 
an important component in building highly available and 
reliable systems using virtual synchrony. Notable exam- 
ples of systems built using this approach are the New York 
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and Swiss Stock Exchanges, the French Air Traffic Con- 
trol System, and the AEGIS Warship [2, 5, 6]. However, 
a limitation of virtual synchrony is that it has only been 
shown to perform well at small scales, such as five node 
systems [6]. 

Some network routing protocols, such as IS-IS [8], 
OSPF [33], and AutoNet [35], use mechanisms simi- 
lar to FUSE. One similar aspect of AutoNet is its use 
of teardown and recreate to manage failures. Any link- 
state change causes all AutoNet switches to discard their 
link-state databases and rebuild the global routing table. 
OSPF and IS-IS take local link observations and prop- 
agate them throughout the network using link-state an- 
nouncements. They tolerate arbitrary network failures 
using timers and explicit refreshes to maintain the link- 
state databases. FUSE also uses timers and keep-alives to 
tolerate arbitrary network failures. However, FUSE uses 
them to tie together sets of links that provide end-to-end 
connectivity between group members, and to provide an 
overall yes/no decision for whether connectivity is satis- 
factory. 

A more distantly related area of prior work is black- 
box techniques for diagnosing failures. Such techniques 
use statistics or machine learning to distinguish successful 
and failed requests [9, 13, 14, 15, 16]. In contrast, FUSE 
assumes application developer participation and provides 
semantic guarantees to the developer. Another significant 
distinction is that black-box techniques typically require 
data aggregation in a central location for analysis; FUSE 
has no such requirement. 

Distributed transactions are a well-known abstrac- 
tion for simplifying distributed systems. Because FUSE 
provides weaker semantics than distributed transactions, 
FUSE can maintain its semantic guarantees under net- 
work failures that cause distributed transactions to block. 
Theoretical results on consensus show that the possibility 
of blocking is fundamental to any protocol for distributed 
transactions [22, 24]. 

Two of the design choices we made in building FUSE 
were also recommended by recent works dealing with the 
architectural design of network protocols. Ji et al. [26] 
surveyed hard-state and soft-state signaling mechanisms 
across a broad class of network protocols, and recom- 
mended a soft state approach combining timers with ex- 
plicit revocation: FUSE does this. Mogul et al. [32] ar- 
gued that state maintained by network protocol imple- 
mentations should be exposed to clients of those proto- 
cols. As described in Section 6, we modified our overlay 
routing layer to expose a mechanism for FUSE to piggy- 
back content on overlay maintenance traffic. 


3 FUSE Semantics and API 


We begin by describing one simple approach to 1m- 
plementing the FUSE abstraction. Suppose every group 
member periodically pings every other group member 
with an “are you okay?” message. A group member that 
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is not okay for any reason, either because of node failure, 
network disconnect, network partition, or transient over- 
load, will fail to respond to some ping. The member that 
initiated this missed ping will ensure that a failure noti- 
fication propagates to the rest of the group by ceasing to 
respond itself to all pings for that FUSE group. Any in- 
dividual observation of a failure is thus converted into a 
group failure notification. This mechanism allows failure 
notifications to be delivered despite any pattern of discon- 
nections, partitions, or node failures. This specific FUSE 
implementation guarantees that failure notifications are 
propagated to every party within twice the periodic ping- 
ing interval. Our implementation uses a different liveness 
checking topology, discussed in Section 5. It also uses a 
different ping retry policy; the retry policy and the guar- 
antees on failure notification latency are discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.3. 

The name FUSE is derived from the analogy to “laying 
a fuse’ between the group members. Whenever any group 
member wishes to signal failure it can light the fuse, and 
this failure notification will propagate to all other group 
members as the fuse bums. A connectivity failure or 
node crash at any intermediate location along the fuse 
will cause the fuse to be lit there as well, and the fuse 
will then start burning in every direction away from the 
failure. This ensures that communication failures will not 
stop the progress of the failure notification. Also, once 
the fuse has burnt, it cannot be relit, analogous to how the 
FUSE facility only notifies the application once per FUSE 
group. 

Many different FUSE implementations are possible. 
All implementations of the FUSE abstraction must pro- 
vide distributed one-way agreement: failure notifica- 
tions are delivered to all live group members under node 
crashes and arbitrary network failures. Different FUSE 
implementations may use different strategies for group 
creation, liveness checking topology, retry, programming 
interface, and persistence, with consequent variations in 
performance. In this section, we describe the choices that 
we made in our FUSE implementation, the resulting se- 
mantics that application developers will need to under- 
stand, and some of the alternative strategies that other 
FUSE implementations could use. 


3.1 Programming Interface 


We now present the FUSE API for our implementation. 
FUSE groups are created by calling CreateGroup with a 
desired set of member nodes. This generates a FUSE ID 
unique to this group, communicates it to the FUSE layers 
on all the specified members, and then returns the ID to 
the caller. Applications are subsequently expected to ex- 
plicitly communicate the FUSE ID from the creator to the 
other group members. Applications leaming about this 
FUSE ID register a handler for FUSE notifications us- 
ing the Register FatlureHandler function. In this design, 
the FUSE layer is not responsible for communicating the 
FUSE ID to applications on nodes other than the creator. 


// Creates a FUSE notification group containing 
// the nodes in the set 
Fuseld CreateGroup (NodeId[] set) 


// Registers a callback function to be invoked 
// when a notification occurs for the FUSE group 
void RegisterFailureHandler 

(Callback handler, FuseId id) 


// Allows the application to explicitly cause 
// FUSE failure notification 
void SignalFailure(Fuseld id) 


Figure 1. The FUSE API 


We believe the most likely use of FUSE 1s to allow 
fate-sharing of distributed application state. Applications 
should learn about FUSE IDs with sufficient context to 
know what application state to associate with the FUSE 
ID. Though failure handlers can simply perform garbage 
collection of the associated application state, a handler is 
also free to attempt to re-establish the application state 
using a new FUSE group, or to execute arbitrary code. For 
brevity, we refer to all of these permissible application- 
level actions using the short-hand “garbage collection.” 

The application handler is invoked whenever the FUSE 
layer believes a failure has occurred, either because of 
a node or communication failure or because the appli- 
cation explicitly signalled a failure event at one of the 
group members. If RegisterFailureHandler is called with 
a FUSE ID parameter that does not exist, perhaps because 
it has already been signalled, the handler callback is in- 
voked immediately. Applications that wish to explicitly 
signal failure do so by calling the SignalFailure function. 


3.2 Group Creation 


Group creation can be implemented in one of two 
ways: it can retum immediately, or it can block until 
all nodes in the group have been contacted. Retuming 
immediately reduces latency, but because FUSE has not 
checked that all group members are alive, the application 
may perform expensive operations, only to have FUSE 
signal failure a short time later. In contrast, blocking until 
all members have been contacted increases creation la- 
tency, but decreases the likelihood that the FUSE group 
will immediately fail. We chose to implement blocking 
create; this provides application developers the seman- 
tic guarantee that if group creation retums successfully, 
all the group members were alive and reachable. A high 
enough rate of churn amongst group members could re- 
peatedly prevent FUSE group creation from succeeding. 
However, based on the low latency of FUSE group cre- 
ation (Section 7), such a high chum rate is likely to cause 
the system to fail in other ways before FUSE becomes a 
bottleneck. 

When CreateGroup is called, FUSE generates a glob- 
ally unique FUSE ID for the group. Each node is then 
contacted and asked to join the new FUSE group. If 
any group member is unreachable, all nodes that already 
leamed of the new FUSE group are then notified of the 
failure. Group members that learned of the group but sub- 





sequently become unreachable similarly detect the group 
failure through their inability to communicate with other 
group members. If the FUSE layer is successfully con- 
tacted on all members, the FUSE ID is retumed to the 
CreateGroup caller. 

FUSE state is never orphaned by failures, even when 
those failures occur just after group creation. An applica- 
tion may receive a FUSE ID from the group creator, and 
then attempt to associate a failure handler with this FUSE 
group, only to find out that the group no longer exists be- 
cause a failure has already been signalled. This causes the 
failure handler to be invoked, just as if the notification had 
arrived after the failure handler was registered. 


3.3. Liveness Monitoring and Failure Notifica- 
tion 

Once setup is complete, our FUSE implementation 
monitors the liveness of the group members using a span- 
ning tree whose individual branches follow the overlay 
routes between the group creator and the group members. 
Each link in the tree is monitored from both sides; if either 
side decides a link has failed, it ceases to acknowledge 
pings for the given FUSE group along all its links. When 
this occurs, one could immediately signal group failure, 
but our implementation instead attempts repair, as will be 
explained in more detail in Section 6. 

This mechanism allows FUSE to guarantee that any 
member of the group can cause a failure notification to 
be received by every other live group member. FUSE in- 
vokes the failure notification handler exactly once on a 
node before tearing down the state for that FUSE group. 
A node hearing the notification does not know whether it 
was due to crash, network disconnect or partition, or if the 
notification was explicitly triggered by some group mem- 
ber. Explicit triggering is a necessary component of FUSE 
because FUSE does not guarantee that it will notice all 
persistent communication problems between group mem- 
bers automatically; it only guarantees that a communica- 
tion failure noticed by any group member will soon be 
detected by all group members. 

FUSE only guarantees delivery of failure notifications, 
and only to nodes that have already been contacted during 
group creation. Note that FUSE clients cannot use this 
mechanism to implement general-purpose reliable com- 
munication. Therefore, well-known impossibility results 
for consensus do not apply to FUSE [22, 24]. A concrete 
example illustrating this limitation is a network partition. 
FUSE members on both sides of the partition will receive 
failure notifications, but it is not possible to communicate 
additional information, such as the cause of the failure, 
across the partition. 

FUSE will sometimes generate a notification to the en- 
tire group even though all nodes are alive and the next at- 
tempted communication would succeed. We refer to such 
a notification as a false positive. It is easy to see how 
false positives can occur — transient communication fail- 
ures can trigger group notification. The possibility of false 
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positives is inherent in building distributed systems on top 
of unreliable intrastructure. One can tune the timeout and 
retry policy used by the liveness checking mechanism, but 
there is a fundamental tradeoff between the latency of fail- 
ure detection and the probability that timeouts generate 
false positives. We do not provide an API mechanism for 
applications to modify the FUSE timeout and retry pol- 
icy. Providing such a mechanism would add complexity 
to our implementation, while providing little benefit: ap- 
plications already need to implement their own timeouts, 
as dictated by their choice of transport layer. FUSE re- 
quires this participation from applications because FUSE 
does not necessarily monitor every link. 

Because we implement liveness checking using over- 
lay routes, the maximum notification latency is propor- 
tional to the diameter of the overlay: successive failures 
at adversarially chosen times could cause each link to fail 
exactly one failure timeout after the previous link. How- 
ever, we expect notification after a failure to rarely require 
more than a single failure timeout interval because our 
FUSE implementation always attempts to aggressively 
propagate failure notilications. Also, application develop- 
ers do not need to know the maximum latency in order to 
specify their timeouts. As mentioned above, sends should 
be monitored using whatever timeout is appropriate to the 
transport layer used by the application. If the sender times 
out, it can signal the FUSE layer explicitly. If a node is 
waiting to receive a message, specifying a timeout is diffi- 
cult because only the sender knows when the transmission 
is initiated. In this case, if the sender has crashed, devel- 
opers should rely on the FUSE layer timeout to guarantee 
the failure handler will be called. 

FUSE failure notifications do not necessarily eliminate 
all the race conditions that an application developer must 
handle. For example, one group member might signal a 
failure notification, and then initiate failure recovery by 
sending a message to another group member. This failure 
recovery message might arrive at the other group member 
before it receives the FUSE failure notification. In our 
experience, version-stamping the data associated with a 
FUSE group was a simple and effective means of handling 
these races. 


3.4 Fail-on-Send 


FUSE does not guarantee that all communication fail- 
ures between group members will be proactively detected. 
For example, in wireless networks sometimes link condi- 
tions will allow only small messages — such as liveness 
ping messages — to get through while larger messages 
cannot. In this case, the application will detect that the 
communication path is not working, and explicitly signal 
FUSE. We call this reason for explicitly signalling FUSE 
fail-on-send. 

There are two categories of failures that require fail-on- 
send. The first is a communication path that successfully 
transmits FUSE liveness checking messages but which 
does not meet the needs of the application. The second 
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is a failed communication path the application is using, 
but which FUSE is not monitoring. 

An example from this second category is an intransi- 
tive connectivity failure. If two applications cannot com- 
municate directly, but are both responding to FUSE mes- 
sages from a third party, they may only experience a fail- 
ure upon attempting to exchange a message. FUSE still 
guarantees that if either party triggers a notification at this 
point, all live group members will hear a notification. 

Some applications may generate mixed acknowledged 
and un-acknowledged traffic. For example, an application 
might send streaming video over UDP alongside a control 
stream over TCP. In this case, it is up to the application to 
decide which delivery failures warrant a notification. Fail- 
on-send allows this failure case to be handled in the same 
manner as the previous cases. 


3.5. Failure Model and Security 


FUSE 1s designed to handle node crashes and arbitrary 
network failures, but not malicious behavior. The appli- 
cation we built using FUSE handles malicious behavior 
through redundancy above the FUSE layer by using mul- 
tiple content distribution trees (see Section 4). 

FUSE assumes a network failure model consisting of 
any pattern of packet loss, duplication or re-ordering. This 
includes simultaneous network partitions and even an ad- 
versary dropping packets based on their content. For any 
network failure, FUSE guarantees that all parties agree 
whether or not a failure has occurred. Our FUSE im- 
plementation routes all FUSE and overlay messages over 
TCP connections. Our implementation handles arbitrary 
packet loss and re-ordering, but only handles duplication 
to the extent that TCP does. It would be straightforward 
to extend our implementation to handle arbitrary duplica- 
tion by incorporating digital signatures and timestamps, 
though we have not yet done so. This extension would 
also prevent tampering with message contents. FUSE’s 
ability to handle packet loss is not dependent on using a 
reliable transport layer, such as TCP. Alternative FUSE 
implementations could use unreliable transport layers, 
such as UDP. Using a different transport would present 
different performance characteristics that many applica- 
tion developers would want to be aware of. 

Our model for node failures is fail-stop. Software fail- 
ures that are recognized by the application (e.g., miscon- 
figuration is detected) can be handled by explicitly sig- 
nalling the FUSE group. FUSE also handles software 
failures that result in a process exit, such as unhandled 
exceptions. FUSE does not handle nodes that behave ma- 
liciously, either due to explicit compromise or due to soft- 
ware faults that are not appropriately contained. 

Malicious nodes can attack FUSE in one of two ways: 
by dropping legitimate failure notifications or by unneces- 
sarily generating failure notifications. Dropping a failure 
notification, and then continuing to generate ping mes- 
sages for the failed group, can delay the notification indef- 
initely for certain group members. This violates the FUSE 


notification semantics. Generating unnecessary failure 
notifications can prevent the use of otherwise functional 
FUSE groups, thus leading to a Denial-of-Service (DoS) 
attack. Of course, if the application response to failure 
notification is to re-attempt the failed operation with a dif- 
ferent set of nodes, sustaining a DoS attack may be quite 
difficult. 


3.6 Crash Recovery 


Our implementation of FUSE does not use stable stor- 
age, and so crash recovery is trivial. The implementation 
performs the same actions during crash recovery as during 
any other initialization. 

A recovering node does not know whether a failure no- 
tification was propagated to other group members. FUSE 
handles this case and several other comer cases by having 
nodes actively compare their lists of live FUSE groups 
as part of liveness checking. We will discuss the details 
of our implementation more in Section 6, but the effect 
is that disagreements about the current set of live FUSE 
groups are detected within one failure timeout interval. 
Disagreements are resolved by triggering a notification 
on any groups already considered to have failed by some 
group member. 

An altemative FUSE implementation could use stable 
storage to attempt to mask brief node crashes. A node 
recovering from a crash could assume that all the FUSE 
groups in which it participates are still alive; the active 
comparison of FUSE IDs would suffice to reliably rec- 
oncile this node with the rest of the world. Furthermore, 
there is no compatibility issue: Nodes employing stable 
storage could co-exist with nodes not employing stable 
storage without any change to the FUSE semantics. It 
is still the case that a persistent communication failure 
on the node recovering from crash would cause all the 
FUSE groups it participates in to be notified. Applications 
can also make use of volatile-state FUSE groups to guard 
state stored in stable storage, but this requires additional 
application-level complexity. 


4 Applications 


As part of the Herald [7] project to build a scalable 
event notification service, we have been exploring the 
construction of scalable, reliable application-level multi- 
cast groups using a scalable peer-to-peer overlay network. 
Grappling with the complexities of implementing failure 
handling and automatic re-configuration led us to invent a 
new abstraction for failure notification. 

The deciding factor for inventing FUSE was our de- 
sign of multicast groups. A well-known technique for im- 
plementing application-level multicast on an overlay is to 
construct the multicast trees using reverse path forward- 
ing (e.g., Scribe [37]). One major drawback of this ap- 
proach is that nodes on an overlay routing path between 
a subscriber and the root node must forward a potentially 
large amount of traffic for the multicast group, even if they 


have no interest in it. To remove this potential obstacle 
to deployment, we designed Subscriber/Volunteer (SV) 
trees [20]. SV trees route content around non-interested 
parties by establishing separate content-forwarding links 
among subscribers and volunteers. This leads to two inter- 
related data structures: a content forwarding tree overlaid 
on a reverse path forwarding (RPF) tree. 

The content-forwarding tree is straightforward to con- 
struct in the absence of failure. However, repairing the 
tree without introducing distributed routing cycles proved 
difficult in the face of arbitrary and possibly simultane- 
ous node failures, link failures, message loss, and routing 
changes in the overlay. To manage this complexity, we 
adopted a simple design pattern: garbage collect out-of- 
date state using FUSE and retry by establishing a new 
FUSE group and installing new application-level state. 
FUSE allowed us to tie together all the distributed state 
that needed to be garbage collected. 

This design pattern drastically reduced the state space 
that we had to consider and was instrumental in achiev- 
ing a working SV tree implementation. For example, 
a single FUSE group ties together the endpoints of a 
content-forwarding link and all the RPF tree nodes by- 
passed by that link. Failure notification on this group 
garbage collects all the relevant state. After failure notifi- 
cation, the subscriber that requested creation of the now- 
failed content-forwarding link is responsible for creating 
a replacement FUSE group and forwarding link. If this 
subscriber is dead, then no replacement is needed. Indeed, 
there was a natural choice for the FUSE group creator ev- 
erywhere we used FUSE, obviating the need for a voting 
mechanism to manage group creation or re-creation. 

As mentioned in Section 3.3, FUSE did not eliminate 
all race conditions in SV trees, but the remaining ones 
were trivial to handle. For example, subscribers add ver- 
sion stamps to each subscription request to prevent late- 
arriving FUSE notifications from acting on new content- 
forwarding links. 

FUSE also reduced the amount of code required to im- 
plement SV trees. Without FUSE, we would have had to 
include a large amount of additional context in each mes- 
sage to allow the recipient to garbage-collect now-invalid 
state and we found it difficult to reason about the correct- 
ness of this non-FUSE alternative design. We also used 
FUSE in one important non-failure case: when a multicast 
group participant voluntarily leaves the tree, we explicitly 
signal the FUSE group that would have been signaled if 
the node had failed. This causes the appropriate repairs 
to occur, removing the node from the content-forwarding 
tree. 

Our desire to support large multicast trees does not re- 
quire that we support individual FUSE groups with a large 
number of members. We designed SV trees to use a large 
number of small to medium size FUSE groups, and this 
determined the scalability requirements for FUSE. For ex- 
ample, simulating a 2000 subscriber tree on a 16,000 node 
overlay required an average of 2.9 members per FUSE 
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group with a maximum size of 13. We also verified that 
the maximum and mean FUSE group sizes depend very 
little on the size of the multicast tree, and increase slowly 
with the size of the overlay. 


4.1 Other Applications 


From our experience implementing an event delivery 
service with FUSE, we believe that many applications 
built on top of scalable overlay networks can benefit from 
the use of FUSE. Many of these applications construct a 
large number of trees, and then monitor parent-child links 
in these trees using application-level heartbeats. Using 
FUSE for these application-level heartbeats would allow 
liveness checking traffic to be shared across all the trees. 


Another type of application where FUSE would be 
useful is a Content Delivery Network (CDN) that repli- 
cates a large number of documents and pushes updates to 
them. If the replication topology varies on a per-document 
basis, this will entail a large number of replication mul- 
ticast trees. A common strategy for reliability on these 
trees mirrors the approach discussed above for peer-to- 
peer applications: heartbeats ensure that each replica site 
for a given object can track whether it is receiving all up- 
dates correctly, or is instead somehow disconnected from 
the tree. FUSE can replace the per-tree heartbeat mes- 
sages with a more efficient and scalable means of detect- 
ing when the trees need to be reconfigured due to node or 
network failures. 


Peer-to-peer storage systems such as TotalRecall [4] 
and Om [45] could also benefit from the efficiencies of us- 
ing FUSE to implement liveness checking. For example, 
TotalRecall relies on the overlay for liveness-checking of 
eager replicas, but must separately implement liveness- 
checking of lazy replicas. The substitution of FUSE 
groups would be straightforward. Om implements its own 
failure detection and timeout scheme using leases; these 
leases could be replaced by FUSE groups. FUSE would 
also be a good fit for Om because every replica in Om 
can regenerate the entire replica set, and therefore should 
monitor the liveness of all other replicas. This symmet- 
ric responsibility exactly corresponds to the semantics 
of FUSE group notifications. Lastly, the potential for 
false positives using FUSE does not compromise Om’s 
consistency guarantees; Om’s failure-induced reconfigu- 
ration protocol is already designed to be robust to failure- 
detection false positives. 


In addition, FUSE may also be useful in some of the 
application areas targeted by weakly consistent member- 
ship services. For example, Vogels and Re [44] argue 
that weakly consistent membership services would ben- 
efit many Web Services, ranging from scientific comput- 
ing to federated business activities. FUSE may be a more 
suitable choice for some of these emerging applications. 
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Figure 2. Two FUSE groups being monitored by overlay 
pings. The black lines denote end-to-end checking, while 
dashed gray lines denote active overlay pings. 


5 Liveness Checking Topologies 


Many different liveness checking topologies can be 
used to implement FUSE. In this Section, we describe in 
detail the topology we chose: per-group spanning trees on 
an overlay network. We then discuss other topologies and 
their security/scalability tradeoffs. 

Our overlay design requires a content-addressable 
overlay (e.g., DHTs such as CAN, Chord, Pastry, Skip- 
Net, or Tapestry [25, 34, 36, 39, 46]). Figure 2 depicts 
an overlay topology with two live FUSE groups, x and y. 
The spanning tree for FUSE group y contains the group 
members A, D, and E, and two additional nodes, B and 
C’, that we refer to as delegates. Delegates arise because 
the FUSE liveness checks are routed along overlay paths 
between members, and these paths may contain nodes that 
are not members. If overlay routes change or delegates 
fail, delegates may be added to or deleted from the live- 
ness checking tree; this repair process is explained in de- 
tail in Section 6. 

Building liveness checking trees on top of an overlay 
lets us reuse the liveness checks that the overlay uses to 
maintain its routing tables. The liveness checking tree for 
a given FUSE group is the union of the overlay routes be- 
tween the group creator (the root) and the group members. 
When multiple FUSE groups have overlapping trees, each 
overlay ping message monitors all FUSE groups whose 
liveness checking trees include that overlay link. Figure 2 
illustrates this sharing for the FUSE groups x and y. 

In the absence of failures, our FUSE implementation 
requires no additional messages beyond the overlay pings 
to monitor FUSE groups. Only group setup, teardown, 
and repair incur per-group costs. This allows one to build 
systems that require very large numbers of FUSE groups. 


5.1 Alternative Topologies 


In this section, we present three alternative topologies 
for FUSE liveness monitoring that provide better security 
guarantees at the cost of worse scalability. Certain imple- 
mentations of these topologies can be simpler and provide 
stronger guarantees for worst-case failure notification la- 
tency. 

As mentioned in Section 3.5, malicious nodes can 
mount two kinds of attacks against FUSE: the dropped 
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notification attack and the unnecessary notification attack. 
In the overlay topology used by our FUSE implementa- 
tion, these attacks can be mounted by malicious group 
members or delegates. The SV tree application han- 
dles the dropped notification attack above the FUSE layer 
by using redundant content-distribution trees. It handles 
the unnecessary notification attack by re-creating FUSE 
groups with different sets of members. 

The first altemative topology we consider is per-group 
spanning trees without an overlay. By routing liveness 
checking traffic directly between members, this topology 
eliminates the threat of delegates launching attacks on 
FUSE. The scalability tradeoff for this additional secu- 
rity is that the overhead of liveness checking traffic may 
be additive in the number of FUSE groups — the opportu- 
nities to share liveness checking traffic will depend on the 
degree of overlap in FUSE group membership. 

The second alternative topology we consider is per- 
group all-to-all pinging (again, without an overlay). This 
improves security even further; all-to-all pinging is robust 
to dropped notification attacks from members because no 
member relies on any other node to forward failure notifi- 
cations. However, this topology requires n? messages for 
a group of size n — significantly more than the per-group 
spanning tree topology. An added benefit of the all-to-all 
topology is that worst-case failure notification latency is 
reduced to twice the pinging interval. 

The final topology we consider is using a central server 
to ping all nodes. This may be an appropriate topology for 
using FUSE within a data center environment. From a se- 
curity standpoint, this server represents a single point of 
trust, which may be easier to secure than a larger collec- 
tion of machines. If the server is compromised, attacks 
can be launched against any FUSE group in the system. 
If not, the security guarantees are the same as in the all- 
to-all pinging topology. For settings than span multiple 
administrative domains, the use of a single trusted server 
may not be appropriate. The scalability of this topology is 
limited: all FUSE traffic passes through the server, which 
can be a bottleneck for a large number of FUSE partici- 
pants. However, the load on each group member is min- 
imal: each group member only pings the central server 
during each ping interval. 


6 Implementation 


The key architectural choice we faced in implement- 
ing FUSE was whether to route all FUSE messages using 
the overlay paths, or to route certain messages directly 
between the group members. In the topology we used, 
spanning trees along overlay routes, path failures involv- 
ing delegates can be dealt with in one of two ways. One 
option is to signal a failure on all FUSE groups using that 
path. This has the advantage of implementation simplic- 
ity, but can be a significant source of false positives. In- 
stead, we chose the second option: to attempt to repair the 
liveness monitoring topology for the group. 


Repair will succeed if the members of the group can 
still communicate with each other directly, and therefore 
repair routes around all failures involving delegates. We 
chose to implement repair by routing repair messages di- 
rectly from the root to the group members. The over- 
riding factor for this choice was rapidity of failure de- 
tection: relying solely on overlay routes would require 
waiting for the overlay to attempt to repair itself before 
signaling a failure. Using direct root to member com- 
munication allows failures involving group members to 
be detected more rapidly. This direct communication 
also results in better latencies for group creation and 
application-signalled failure notifications. When overlay 
routing paths are working, we still get the scalability ben- 
efits of shared spanning trees using the overlay. In the 
remainder of this section, we first describe the functional- 
ity exposed by the SkipNet overlay, and we then discuss 
the details of implementing each FUSE operation. 


6.1 Overlay Functionality 


Our implementation of FUSE on top of the SkipNet 
overlay required two features that SkipNet provides to 
client applications: messages routed through the overlay 
result in a client upcall on every intermediate overlay hop, 
and the overlay routing table is visible to the client. This 
functionality is standard for many overlays [18]. 

Our FUSE implementation re-uses the overlay routing 
table maintenance traffic by piggybacking a SHAI hash 
(20 bytes) on ping requests. This hash encodes all the 
FUSE groups that use this overlay link. FUSE could have 
sent its own messages across these same links, but the pig- 
gybacking approach amortizes the messaging costs. Skip- 
Net pings cause a client upcall at their destination, so 
the destination FUSE layer can examine the piggybacked 
contents. Because all SkipNet links are monitored from 
both sides, we did not need to add additional pinging at 
the FUSE layer to ensure this. Implementing FUSE on an 
overlay that does not have these properties would require 
FUSE to perform additional pinging itself. 

All FUSE and overlay messages in our system are de- 
livered over TCP, and therefore inherit TCP’s retry and 
congestion control behaviors. When a TCP connection 
breaks, or a liveness checking message fails to get through 
before the timeout, we interpret that to mean that the node 
at the other end is unavailable. 


6.2 Group Creation 


We implement group creation as follows: Group cre- 
ation does not finish until every member node has a timer 
installed that will signal failure in the event of future com- 
munication failures. These timers are only reset by the 
receipt of liveness checking messages. Thus, any future 
communication failures will be converted into failure no- 
tifications. 

To achieve low creation latencies, the creating node 
directly contacts every other member node in parallel, 
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Figure 3. Group Creation Example. Root node E sends 
GroupCreateRequest messages directly to group members 
A and D. Nodes A and D reply directly with GroupCre- 
ateReply messages, and also route InstallChecking mes- 
sages though the overlay towards E. 


declaring creation to have succeeded when all of them 
have replied. When CreateGroup 1s called on a node, that 
node (referred to as the root) generates a unique ID for 
the group. The root also creates an entry in its list of 
groups being created, and associates a timeout with this 
group creation attempt. The entry contains the FUSE ID, 
the list of group members, and which members the root 
has received a reply from. The root then sends GroupCre- 
ateRequest messages to the other member nodes. An ex- 
ample message sequence that could result from group cre- 
ation 1s shown in Figure 3. 


On receiving a GroupCreateRequest, a member node 
installs FUSE member state for the group: the unique ID, 
a sequence number that 1s initially O (and which 1s incre- 
mented by group repair), and the identity of the root. Con- 
currently to sending the GroupCreateReply directly to the 
root, the member node routes an /nstallChecking message 
towards the root using overlay routing. The /nstallCheck- 
ing message will set a timer on every node it encounters 
to ensure that liveness checks are heard. 


If the root receives a GroupCreateReply from every 
member within the group creation attempt timeout, it in- 
stalls the FUSE root state for the group: the unique ID, 
the sequence number, the identities of all the other group 
members, and a timer for checking that /nstallChecking 
messages have arrived from every member. The root then 
removes this group from its list of groups being created 
and returns the unique ID to the FUSE client application. 


If the GroupCreateReply is not received from every 
node within the group creation attempt timeout, the group 
creation fails and the root retums failure to the FUSE 
client application. The root also attempts to send a failure 
notification for this FUSE group to each group member. 
This notification is a HardNotification — we elaborate on 
the different types of notifications in Section 6.4. Finally, 
the root removes this group from its list of groups being 
created. This prevents GroupCreateReply messages re- 
ceived later from causing installation of state for the failed 
group creation. 


When an /nstallChecking message arrives at a delegate 
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node, it installs the FUSE delegate state for the group: the 
FUSE ID, sequence number, and current time are associ- 
ated with both the previous hop and the next hop of the 
InstallChecking message, and timers are associated with 
both hops as well. The node then forwards the message 
towards the root. If the timer for receiving all the /n- 
stallChecking messages fires on the root, the root attempts 
a repair. 


6.3 Steady-State Operation 


Whenever an overlay node initiates a ping to a routing 
table neighbor, it piggybacks a hash of the list of FUSE 
IDs that this node believes it is jointly monitoring with 
its neighbor. When the neighbor receives this message, if 
the hash matches, the neighbor resets the timers for all the 
(FUSE ID, neighbor) pairs represented by the hash. There 
can be more than one timer per FUSE ID because a node 
may have more than one neighbor in the liveness checking 
tree. If one of these timers ever fires, the node sends a 
SoftNotification message to every neighbor in the liveness 
checking tree for this FUSE group, and then it cleans up 
the FUSE delegate state for the group. Additionally, if the 
timer is firing on a member, a repair Is initiated. 

If a node receives a non-matching hash of FUSE IDs 
from a neighbor, both nodes attempt to reconcile the dif- 
ference by exchanging their lists of live FUSE IDs. If they 
can communicate, they only remove the liveness check- 
ing trees on which they disagree, and the timers are reset 
on the others. If they cannot communicate, the relevant 
checking state is removed, and SoftNotification messages 
are sent. 

During group creation, a race condition exists that can 
cause hash mismatches: a node that has just received an 
InstallChecking message may receive a ping from the next 
hop of the /nstallChecking message. We resolve this race 
condition using a brief grace period. A node only removes 
a liveness checking tree that its neighbor does not believe 
exists if that tree has existed for longer than the grace pe- 
riod; in our implementation, this period is 5 seconds. 


6.4 Notifications 


To achieve the simultaneous goals of low notification 
latency and resilience to delegate failures, our FUSE im- 
plementation distinguishes between different classes of 
failures. Failures of the steady-state liveness checking 
trigger a SoftNotification. This message is distributed 
throughout the liveness checking tree, which alerts the 
root that a repair is needed and prevents a storm of Soft- 
Notifications from being sent to the root by the rest of the 
tree. Members receiving a SoftNotification also initiate 
repair directly with the root as described in Section 6.5. 

Failures of group creation or group repair trigger a 
HardNotification. Because both create and repair use di- 
rect root-to-member communication, delegate failures do 
not incur false positives. Note that SoftNotifications do 
not cause failure notifications at the application layer. In- 








3. SoftNotifications 


Figure 4. Explicitly Signalled Notification Example. Sig- 
nalFailure() is called on node A. Node A sends a HardNo- 
tification to the root, E. E forwards the HardNotifcation to 
the remaining group member, D. E also generates a Soft- 
Notification to clean up the liveness checking tree. 


stead, they trigger repair actions. The failure of these re- 
pair actions will lead to a HardNotification, which is re- 
flected at the application layer. To achieve low latency for 
explicitly signalled notifications, HardNotifications are 
also used to convey them. 

A member generating a HardNotification sends it to 
the root, which in tum forwards it to all other group mem- 
bers. A node receiving a HardNotification immediately 
invokes the application-installed failure handler. The root 
node additionally sends SoftNotfications to proactively 
clean up the liveness checking tree. An example of such 
a message sequence is shown in Figure 4. 

A node receiving a SoftNotification message first 
checks to see that the sequence number is greater than 
or equal to its recorded sequence number for the speci- 
fied group; recall that the sequence number is incremented 
during the repair process. If not, the message is discarded. 
If the sequence number is current, the node forwards the 
message on to all neighbors in the liveness checking tree 
other than the message originator, and removes its dele- 
gate state for the group. If the node is a member or the 
root, it also initiates repair. 


6.5 Group Repair 


When a member initiates a repair, it sends the root a 
NeedRepair message, and installs a timer for hearing back 
from the root. If the timer fires, it signals a failure notifica- 
tion to the FUSE client application, sends a HardNotifica- 
tion message to the root, and cleans up the state associated 
with this group. 

The root can be signalled that a repair is needed 
through either of two paths: a NeedRepair directly from a 
member or a SoftNotification spreading through the live- 
ness checking tree. The NeedRepair message is needed 
to remove a potential source of variability in the latency 
of repair. When a member receives a SoftNotification, 
it does not have a good estimate for how soon the root 
will similarly receive a SoftNotification; these notifica- 
tions are routed through the overlay, and breaks in over- 
lay routing require a timeout on the other side to continue 
the progress of the SoftNotificaion. An example of a se- 
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Figure 5. Messages Triggering Group Repair Example. 
Delegate B sends a ping to delegate C, and the ping is not 
acknowledged. B then sends a SoftNotification to mem- 
ber A. A then sends a NeedRepair to root E. Once E has 
been alerted, E coordinates repair just as it coordinated 
creation. 


quence of messages leading to a NeedRepair is shown in 
Figure 5. 

When the root attempts a repair, it sends out GroupRe- 
pairRequest messages to every member. Members an- 
swer these with GroupRepairReply messages, and they 
send InstallChecking messages just as in group creation. 
State management at the root during repair is similar to 
creation, involving a repair attempt table where open re- 
pairs are recorded. State management at member nodes 
is different: if a repair message ever encounters a mem- 
ber that no longer has knowledge of the group, it fails and 
signals a HardNotificaton. This guarantees that repairs 
will not suppress any HardNotification that has already 
reached some members. Such notifications garbage col- 
lect all group state at the node. 

Nodes receiving a GroupRepairRequest increment the 
group sequence number so that late-arriving SoftNotifica- 
fion messages will not trigger a redundant repair. If the 
root decides that repair has failed (using the same criterion 
as for create failing), the root sends HardNotifications to 
all members, and signals the application. 

As we discussed in Section 5, using overlay paths al- 
lows us to achieve low steady-state message overheads. 
We believe a repair scheme that better localizes repair 
traffic is possible, but we did not consider this a case 
worth optimizing. During transient overlay routing fail- 
ures, repairs may be quite frequent; a node consulting its 
routing table may learn that there is no next hop for an 
InstallC hecking message. To reduce the message volume 
under such circumstances, we implement per-group expo- 
nential backoffs (capped at 40 seconds) for the frequency 
of repairs. Although repair generates additional network 
traffic shortly after a failure has been detected, our use of 
TCP serves to regulate this additional network load. 


7 Experimental Evaluation 


We evaluate FUSE running on top of the SkipNet [25] 
overlay network using two main techniques: a scalable 
discrete event simulator and a live implementation with up 
to 400 virtual nodes running on a cluster of 40 worksta- 
tions. Our SkipNet and FUSE implementations running 
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on the live system and in the simulator use an identical 
code base, except for the base messaging layer. 


7.1 Methodology 


We configured the SkipNet overlay toemploy a 60 sec- 
ond ping period, a base of size 8, and a leaf set of size 16. 
For a 400 node overlay, this yielded an average of 32.3 
distinct neighbors per node. 

For the cluster evaluation our router uses Model- 
Net [41] to emulate wide-area Intemet-like network char- 
acteristics. We ran 10 processes on each of the 40 physical 
nodes, for a total of 400 virtual nodes. In order to emu- 
late nodes running on physically separate machines, there 
is no explicit state sharing between these processes, and 
all communication between processes is forced to pass 
through ModelNet. 

The motivating scenario for our choice of router topol- 
ogy and our assignment of link latencies and bandwidths 
was small and large corporations on multiple continents 
with direct Intemet connections. Both our live and simu- 
lator experiments were run on a Mercator topology [40] 
with 102,639 nodes and 142,303 links. Each node is 
assigned to one of 2,662 Autonomous Systems (ASs). 
There are 4,851 links between ASs in the topology. We 
assigned 97% of links to be OC3 and 3% to be T3. For 
each OC3 link, we assigned the link latency uniformly 
between 10 and 40 milliseconds, and we assigned a band- 
width of 155 Mbps. For each T3 link, we assigned the 
link latency uniformly between 300 and 500 milliseconds, 
and we assigned a bandwidth of 45 Mbps. This led to 
round-trip latencies with a median value of 130 millisec- 
onds, and a significant heavy-tail. In Figure 6, the curve 
labeled Simulator shows a CDF of end-to-end latencies; 
paths crossing one or more T3 links are in the heavy-tail. 

We also used this topology in our simulator, where 
we ran experiments with both 400 and 16,000 nodes, to 
model how our system would scale to a much larger de- 
ployment. The simulator used the same latency values, 
but did not model bandwidth constraints. 

Our event notification service workload (Section 4) 
creates a large number of groups with an average group 
size of less than 3. Even scaling up to a 16,000 node 
overlay in our simulator, the maximum group size we ob- 
served was 13. Just as these results informed our FUSE 
design, they also determined our choice of evaluation pa- 
rameters: we evaluated FUSE on a workload of groups 
ranging from 2 to 32 members. 


7.2 Calibration of Simulator and ModelNet 


We used an experiment that performed RPC message 
exchanges between randomly chosen nodes on a 400- 
node overlay network to calibrate the wide-area network 
topology model used in our experiments and to make sure 
that results obtained through simulation were comparable 
to those obtained through running on the live cluster with 
ModelNet. 
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Figure 6. RPC Latencies 


Towards that end, we measured 2400 RPCs on both our 
cluster and our simulator. Figure 6 shows a Cumulative 
Distribution Function (CDF) of the RPC times measured 
for three sets of RPCs: those obtained in the simulator, 
and two kinds of RPC times obtained on the cluster. Be- 
cause the cluster code caches TCP connections between 
pairs of nodes, the first communication between a pair of 
nodes takes longer than subsequent communications, due 
to the additional time required for connection establish- 
ment. Our experiment performs two back-to-back RPCs 
between pairs of nodes on the cluster and reports the du- 
rations of both the first RPC, which 1s likely to incur con- 
nection setup overhead, and the second one, which will 
not. 

As can be seen in Figure 6, the values for the second 
RPC on the cluster closely track those for the simulator. 
This gives us confidence that both the simulator and Mod- 
elNet are faithfully modeling the chosen Mercator topol- 


ogy. 
7.3 FUSE Group Creation Latencies 


We measured the time on the cluster required to cre- 
ate a FUSE group as a function of group size when group 
members are uniformly distributed throughout the system. 
We used group sizes 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 and created 20 
groups of each size. Figure 7 shows the results. While 
group members were contacted in parallel, the more mem- 
bers there are, the greater the chance of including nodes 
at a significant network distance from the root node of the 
group. Note, for instance, that for groups of size 8, the 
75th percentile time was significantly larger than the me- 
dian, whereas for groups of size 32, the 25th percentile, 
median, and 75th percentile are all relatively close, as 
with this many members the chance of encountering one 
or more slow communication paths is quite high. 

In the simulator, we evaluated both a 400 node and a 
16,000 node system. The simulated creation times fol- 
lowed the same pattern as those on the cluster, except that 
they tended to be about half as long, for the same reasons 
that the simulated and actual RPC times in Figure 6 for 
new connections also differed by about a factor of two. 
The group creation times for the simulated 16,000 node 
system were essentially identical to those for the 400 node 
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simulated system. This is to be expected, since creation 
messages are routed directly between the root and mem- 
bers, and therefore are not affected by the length of over- 
lay routes. 


7.4 Failure Notification Latencies 


The latency of failure notification for an actual failure 
is comprised of two parts: the time for a node in the sys- 
tem to decide that a failure has occurred, and the time for 
FUSE to propagate that information to all group mem- 
bers. The time to detect a failure depends on the type of 
failure, and on how node and link failures are monitored. 
We perform two experiments to characterize these costs: 
our first experiment investigates the latency of explicitly 
signaled failures, and our second investigates the latency 
of failure notification when nodes crash. 

To measure the notification latency of explicitly sig- 
naled failures, we chose a group member at random from 
the same set of groups used for the group creation ex- 
periments, and had it explicitly signal failure. Figure 8 
shows the notification times over 20 such create/notify 
cycles. As expected, the notification latencies are sig- 
nificantly lower than the group creation latencies. This 
improvement is a result of three factors. First, our mes- 
saging layer maintains a cache of recently used TCP con- 
nections rather than opening a new TCP connection each 
time a message is sent. During this experiment, the failure 
notifications travel over cached TCP connections because 
these connections were recently used to perform group 
creation. Second, failure notifications only require a one- 
way message, not a round-trip. Third, creation blocks at 
the root until all members have been contacted, and thus 
a single node in the group that is far away in the network 
will delay the entire create operation. In contrast, notifica- 
tion takes effect at each member as soon as the notification 
has arrived. The maximum notification time observed for 
any FUSE group was 1165 ms. Our simulation results at 
400 nodes matched the results obtained on the cluster. We 
also investigated scaling behavior in the simulator, and we 
found the expected result that notification times did not 
increase in a 16,000 node overlay. 

Even though failure notifications take effect at each 
member upon arrival, in Figure 8 we see that the me- 
dian notification latency shows a dependence on the group 
size. The rise in the curve at group sizes 2, 4, and 8 1s due 
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to the extra forwarding hop needed when notifications are 
generated by a non-root node. At size 2, these notifica- 
tions just travel from the member to the root, whereas at 
sizes 4 and 8 notifications travel from the member to the 
root and then to all other members. The additional in- 
crease in notification latency for groups of size 16 and 32 
reflects the latency added by our messaging layer at the 
root. Our implementation uses an XML-based messaging 
system with high message serialization overhead: reduc- 
ing this overhead would be straightforward but this was 
not the focus of our work. We ran micro-benchmarks and 
determined that running 10 virtual nodes on each physical 
machine adds approximately 1.1 ms of overhead per mes- 
sage, and the base overhead of a message send including 
XML serialization is 2.8 ms. 

To measure the latency of failure notification when 
nodes crash, we performed the following experiment: we 
created 400 FUSE groups of size 5 and then disconnected 
the network on one of the 40 physical machines, discon- 
necting 10 of the 400 virtual nodes. Of the 400 FUSE 
groups, 42 contained one or more disconnected virtual 
nodes as members. All remaining members of these 
groups received failure notifications — a total of 163 no- 
tifications. 

Figure 9 shows the distribution of these notification 
times. These times have several components: the time 
until a ping of the failed node is attempted, the timeout 
for this ping, the time for a member to learn of the failed 
ping, the time for the subsequent repair attempt to fail, 
and the actual notification time after repair has failed. We 
used a ping interval of one minute, and a ping timeout 
of 20 seconds, so the total ping timeout latency should 
be uniformly distributed between 20 and 80 seconds. If 
a member has failed, the root times out after 2 minutes 
with no repair response. If a root has failed, the members 
time out after 1 minute with no repair response, leading to 
shorter overall failure notification times. Figure 8 shows 
that the notification times are less than a second. We de- 
duce from this that the ping and repair timeouts dominate 
the failure notification times in the event of a node crash. 


7.5 Steady State Load and Churn 


One set of experiments we performed measured the 
amount of background network traffic present due to the 
overlay network and due to FUSE groups that are using 
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the overlay network for liveness checking. On the clus- 
ter, we observed background network traffic loads of 337 
messages per second over a 10 minute interval when no 
FUSE groups were present and 338 messages per sec- 
ond over a subsequent 10 minute interval when 400 FUSE 
groups of 10 members each were present. These experi- 
ments verified that, in the absence of node failures, FUSE 
groups imposed no additional messages beyond that al- 
ready imposed by the overlay itself; the only additional 
cost was a 20 byte hash piggybacked on each ping. 

When nodes are entering and leaving the overlay net- 
work (often referred to as “churn’’), the overlay paths used 
for liveness checking between nodes in a FUSE group 
may change, causing the liveness checking state to have to 
be reconstructed. Overlay churn does not cause false pos- 
itives in FUSE, but it does cause FUSE to generate higher 
network load. We experimentally quantified the network 
load imposed by a high churn rate with FUSE groups. 

We designed our churn experiment to use a very ag- 
gressive rate of arrivals and departures. We used 200 sta- 
ble nodesthat remained alive for the duration of the exper- 
iment and 200 nodes that were killed and restarted such 
that an average of 100 of the churning nodes were alive 
at any given time. The rate of churn resulted in a system- 
wide average half-life of 30 minutes. This is more than 
a factor of 7 higher rate of churn than was observed in a 
2003 study of the OverNet peer-to-peer system [3]. We 
created a total of 100 FUSE groups of size 10 on the 200 
stable nodes, so that on average each stable node was a 
member of five FUSE groups. 

We measured both CPU loads and network message 
traffic. CPU loads did not show noticeable increases dur- 
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Figure 12. Group Failures Due to Packet Loss. No fail- 
ures occurred for 0% and 5.8% loss rates. 


ing overlay churn. As a basis of comparison, a stable 300- 
node overlay with no FUSE groups generates a load of 
238 messages per second. A 400-node overlay network 
with chum as described above (which results in an aver- 
age of 300 live nodes at any given time) generates a load 
of 270 messages per second — a 13% increase due to the 
costs of repairing the overlay. Adding the 100 10-member 
FUSE groups to the churning overlay results in a total of 
523 messages per second — a 94% increase over the cost 
of the churning overlay without FUSE groups. These re- 
sults are displayed in Figure 10. This additional load is 
caused by the group repair traffic described in Section 6, 
and is proportional to the number of groups times the av- 
erage group size. While the overlay routes are in flux, new 
liveness checking paths cannot be installed and thus the 
repair mechanism will be triggered repeatedly. One could 
reduce the FUSE overhead during churn by employing a 
more proactive repair strategy at the overlay level. 

A high enough rate of churn may cause overlay routing 
to fail entirely. In this case, the FUSE liveness checking 
traffic will still be proportional to the number of groups 
times the average group size. After reaching steady state, 
each root node will periodically ping each group member 
directly with a GroupRepairRequest message. 


7.6 False Positives 


We studied the robustness of our implementation to 
false positives stemming from two different sources, del- 
egate failures and unreliable communication links. In the 
previously described churn and node crash experiments, 
many groups experienced delegate failures and had to 


perform repairs. In both these experiments, notifications 
were only delivered for groups where a member crashed: 
delegate failures never led to a false positive. 

To understand the impact of potentially unreliable 
links on FUSE, we ran a set of experiments with Model- 
Net configured to probabilistically drop packets on a per- 
link basis. Routes in our topology ranged from 2 to 43 
hops with a median of 15. Figure 11 shows the CDFs of 
per-route loss rates for three different experiments where 
we varied the per-link loss rates over 0.4%, 0.8%, and 
1.6%. The CDFs are labeled by their median end-to-end 
loss rates. We created 20 FUSE groups each of sizes 2, 
4, 8, 16, and 32. We then enabled losses, and allowed the 
system to run for an additional 30 minutes. 

Figure 12 shows the number of FUSE group failures 
we observed at each loss rate. No false positives occur 
at the 0% or 5.8% per-route median loss rates because 
TCP masks drops at the lower loss rates through retrans- 
missions. At higher loss rates some groups did fail; TCP 
sockets will break under such adverse network conditions. 
If one desired a FUSE implementation that continued to 
monitor links under these conditions, an alternative mes- 
saging layer should be employed. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper has presented FUSE — a lightweight dis- 
tributed failure notification facility. USE provides a 
novel abstraction, the FUSE group, that is targeted at 
wide-area Internet applications. The FUSE group abstrac- 
tion provides distributed application developers with a 
simple programming paradigm for handling failure: fail- 
ure notifications never fail, and failures are with respect 
to groups, not individual members. One significant ad- 
vantage of the FUSE abstraction is that detecting failures 
is a shared responsibility between FUSE and the appli- 
cation. This allows applications to implement their own 
definitions of failure, extending the applicability of failure 
management services. 

We implemented FUSE using a peer-to-peer overlay 
network and evaluated its behavior on a cluster of work- 
stations under a variety of conditions, including node 
failures, packet loss, and overlay chum. Our evaluation 
showed that our FUSE implementation is lightweight and 
can scale to large numbers of moderate size FUSE groups. 
Our implementation scales by reusing overlay mainte- 
nance traffic to also perform liveness checking of FUSE 
groups, thereby imposing no additional traffic in the ab- 
sence of node failures. Because the FUSE abstraction can 
be implemented efficiently, it may find application in do- 
mains where consensus-style protocols have proven to be 
too heavyweight. 

FUSE simplifies the complex task of handling fail- 
ures in distributed applications. We described our expe- 
riences building scalable, reliable application-level multi- 
cast groups using FUSE, and how FUSE made this task 


easier. We believe that the use of FUSE will likewise sim- 
plify the construction of other distributed systems. 
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Abstract 


Detecting network path anomalies generally requires ex- 
amining large volumes of traffic data to find misbehav- 
ior. We observe that wide-area services, such as peer- 
to-peer systems and content distribution networks, ex- 
hibit large traffic volumes, spread over large numbers 
of geographically-dispersed endpoints. This makes them 
ideal candidates for observing wide-area network behav- 
ior. Specifically, we can combine passive monitoring of 
wide-area traffic to detect anomalous network behavior, 
with active probes from multiple nodes to quantify and 
characterize the scope of these anomalies. 

This approach provides several advantages over other 
techniques: (1) we obtain more complete and finer- 
grained views of failures since the wide-area nodes al- 
ready provide geographically diverse vantage points; (2) 
we incur limited additional measurement cost since most 
active probing is initiated when passive monitoring de- 
tects oddities; and (3) we detect failures at a much higher 
rate than other researchers have reported since the ser- 
vices provide large volumes of traffic to sample. This pa- 
per shows how to exploit this combination of wide-area 
traffic, passive monitoring, and active probing, to both 
understand path anomalies and to provide optimization 
opportunities for the host service. 


1 Introduction 


As the Intemet grows and routing complexity increases, 
network-level instabilities are becoming more common. 
Among the problems causing end-to-end path failures 
are router misconfigurations [16], maintenance, power 
outages, and fiber cuts [15]. Inter-domain routers may 
take tens of minutes to reach a consistent view of the net- 
work topology after network failures, during which time 
end-to-end paths may experience outages, packet losses 
and delays [14]. These routing problems can affect per- 
formance and availability [1, 14], especially if they occur 
on commonly-used network paths. However, even deter- 
mining the existence of such problems is nontrivial, since 


no central authority monitors all Internet paths. 

Previously, researchers have used routing messages, 
such as BGP [16], OSPF [15] and IS-IS [12] update mes- 
sages to identify inter-domain and intra-domain routing 
failures. This approach usually requires collecting rout- 
ing updates from multiple vantage points, which may 
not be easily accessible for normal end users. Other re- 
searchers have relied on some form of distributed active 
probing, such as pings and traceroutes [1, 7, 19], to de- 
tect path anomalies from end hosts. These approaches 
monitor the paths between pairs of hosts by having them 
repeatedly probe each other. Because this approach 
requires cooperation from both source and destination 
hosts, these techniques measure only paths among a lim- 
ited set of participating nodes. 

We observe that there exist several wide-area services 
employing multiple geographically-distributed nodes to 
serve a large and dispersed client population. Examples 
of such services include Content Distribution Networks 
(CDNs), where the clients are distinct from the nodes 
providing the service, and Peer-to-Peer (P2P) systems, 
where the clients also participate in providing the service. 
In these kinds of systems, the large number of clients use 
a variety of network paths to communicate with the ser- 
vice, and are therefore likely to see any path instabilities 
that occur between them and the service nodes. 

This scenario of geographically-distributed clients ac- 
cessing a wide-area service can itself be used as a mon- 
itoring infrastructure, since the natural traffic generated 
by the service can reveal information about the network 
paths being used. By observing this traffic, we can pas- 
sively detect odd behavior and then actively probe it to 
understand it in more detail. This approach produces less 
overhead than a purely active-probing based approach. 

This monitoring can also provide direct benefit to the 
wide-area service hosting the measurement infrastruc- 
ture. By characterizing failures, the wide-area service 
can mitigate their impact. For example, if the outbound 
path between a service node and a client suddenly fails, 
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it may be possible to mask the failure by sending out- 
bound traffic indirectly through an unaffected service 
node, using techniques such as overlay routing [1]. More 
flexible services may adapt their routing decisions, and 
have clients use service nodes that avoid the failure en- 
tirely. Finally, a history of failure may motivate place- 
ment decisions—a service may opt to place a service 
node within an ISP if intra-ISP paths are more reliable 
than paths between it and other ISPs. 

This paper describes a monitoring system, PlanetSeer, 
that has been running on PlanetLab since February 2004. 
It passively monitors traffic between PlanetLab and thou- 
sands of clients to detect anomalous behavior, and then 
coordinates active probes from many PlanetLab sites to 
confirm the anomaly, characterize it, and determine its 
scope. We are able to confirm roughly 90,000 anomalies 
per month using this approach, which exceeds the rate 
of previous active-probing measurements by more than 
two orders of magnitude [7]. Furthermore, since we can 
monitor traffic initiated by clients outside PlanetLab, we 
are also able to detect anomalies beyond those seen by a 
purely active-probing approach. 

In describing PlanetSeer, this paper makes three con- 
tributions. First, it describes the design of the passive and 
active monitoring techniques we employ, and presents 
the algorithms we use to analyze the failure informa- 
tion we collect. Second, it reports the results of running 
PlanetSeer over a three month period of time, including 
a characterization of the failures we see. Third, it dis- 
cusses opportunities to exploit PlanetSeer diagnostics to 
improve the level of service received by end users. 


2 Background 


Although the Internet is designed to be self-healing, var- 
ious problems can arise in the protocols, implementa- 
tions [15], and configurations [16] to cause network in- 
stability. Even in the absence of such problems, rout- 
ing updates can take time to propagate, so failures may 
be visible for minutes rather than seconds. Even though 
tools like ping and traceroute exist for diagnosing net- 
work problems, pinpointing failures and determining 
their origins is nontrivial for several reasons: 


Network paths are often asymmetric. Paxson ob- 
served that 49% of node pairs have different forward and 
reverse paths which visit at least one different city [19]. 
Since traceroute only maps the forward path, it is hard to 
infer whether the forward or reverse path is at fault with- 
out cooperation from the destination. PlanetSeer com- 
bines passive monitoring results, path history informa- 
tion, and multi-point probing to isolate forward failures. 


Failure origin may differ from failure appearance. 
Routing protocols, such as BGP and OSPF, may propa- 
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gate failure information to divert traffic away from failed 
links. When a traceroute stops at a hop, it is often the 
case that the router has received a routing update to with- 
draw that path, leaving no route to the destination. 


Failure durations are highly varied. Some failures, 
like routing loops, can last for days. Others may persist 
for less than a minute. This high variance makes it hard 
to diagnose failures and react in time. 


Failure isolation requires broad coverage. Histori- 
cally, few sites had enough network coverage to initiate 
enough traceroutes to identify all affected paths. The ad- 
vent of public traceroute servers [24] provides some re- 
sources to help manually diagnose problems, and tools 
such as ScriptRoute [22] can help automate the process. 

The advent of wide-coverage networking testbeds like 
PlanetLab has made it possible to deploy wide-area ser- 
vices on a platform with enough network coverage to 
also perform the probing on the same system. This ap- 
proach addresses the problems listed above: (1) when 
clients initiate connections to the wide-area service, we 
obtain a forward path that we can monitor for anoma- 
lies; (2) PlanetLab nodes span a large number of diverse 
autonomous systems (ASes), providing reasonable net- 
work coverage to initiate probing; and (3) active probing 
can be launched as soon as problems are visible in the 
passively-monitored traffic, making it possible to catch 
even short-term anomalies that last only a few minutes. 

While our focus is techniques for efficiently identify- 
ing and characterizing network anomalies, we must give 
some attention to the possibility of our host platform af- 
fecting our results. In particular, it has been recently 
observed that intra-PlanetLab paths may not be repre- 
sentative of the Internet [2], since these nodes are of- 
ten hosted on research-oriented networks. Fortunately, 
by monitoring services with large client populations, we 
conveniently bypass this issue since most of the paths be- 
ing monitored terminate outside of PlanetLab. By using 
geographically-dispersed clients connecting to a large 
number of PlanetLab nodes, we observe more than just 
intra-PlanetLab connections. 


3 PlanetSeer Operation 


This section describes our environment and our ap- 
proach, including how we monitor traffic, identify po- 
tential path anomalies, and actively probe them. 


3.1 Components 


We currently use the CoDeeN Content Distribution Net- 
work [26] as our host wide-area service, since it attracts 
a reasonably large number of clients (7K-12K daily) and 
generates a reasonable traffic volume (100-200 GB/day, 
5-7 million reqs/day). CoDeeN currently runs on 120 


PlanetLab nodes in North America (out of 350 world- 
wide), but it attracts clients from around the world. 
CoDeeN acts as a large, cooperative cache, and it for- 
wards requests between nodes. When it does not have 
a document cached, it gets the document from the con- 
tent provider (also known as the origin server). As a re- 
sult, in addition to the paths between CoDeeN and the 
clients, we also see intra-CoDeeN paths, and paths be- 
tween CoDeeN and the origin servers. 

PlanetSeer consists of a set of passive monitoring dae- 
mons (MonD) and active probing daemons (ProbeD). 
The MonDs run on all CoDeeN nodes, and watch for 
anomalous behavior in TCP traffic. The ProbeDs run 
on all PlanetLab nodes, including the CoDeeN nodes, 
and wait to be activated. When a MonD detects a pos- 
sible anomaly, it sends a request to its local ProbeD. The 
local ProbeD then contacts ProbeDs on the other nodes 
to begin a coordinated planet-wide probe. The ProbeDs 
are organized into groups so that not all ProbeDs are in- 
volved in every distributed probe. 

Currently, some aspects of PlanetSeer are manually 
configured, including the selection of nodes and the or- 
ganization of ProbeD groups. Given the level of trust 
necessary to monitor traffic, we have not invested any 
effort to make the system self-organizing or open to un- 
trusted nodes. While we believe that both goals may be 
possible, these are not the current focus of our research. 

Note that none of our infrastructure is CoDeeN- 
specific or PlanetLab-specific, and we couldeasily mon- 
itor other services on other platforms. For PlanetSeer, 
the appeal of CoDeeN (and hence, PlanetLab) is its large 
and active client population. The only requirement we 
have is the ability to view packet headers for TCP traf- 
fic, and the ability to launch traceroutes. On PlanetLab, 
the use of safe raw sockets [3] mitigates some privacy 
issues — the PlanetSeer service only sees those packets 
that its hosting service (CoDeeN) generates. In other en- 
vironments, we believe the use of superuser-configured 
in-kernel packet filters can achieve a similar effect. 

In terms of resources, neither ProbeD nor MonD re- 
quire much memory or CPU to run. The non-glibc por- 
tion of ProbeD has a 1MB memory footprint. The MonD 
processes have a memory consumption tied to the level 
of traffic activity, and is used to store flow tables, statis- 
tics, etc. In practice, we find that it requires roughly 1KB 
per simultaneous flow, but we have made no effort to op- 
timize this consumption. The CPU usage of monitoring 
and probing is low, with only analysis requiring much 
CPU. Currently, analysis is done offline in a centralized 
location, but only so we can reliably archive the data. We 
could perform the analysis on-line 1f desired — currently, 
each anomaly requires a 20 second history to detect, one 
minute to issue and collect the probes, and less than 10ms 
of CPU time to analyze. 


3.2} MonD Mechanics 


MonD runs on all CoDeeN nodes and observes all in- 
coming/outgoing TCP packets on each node using Plan- 
etLab’s tcpdump utility. It uses this information to gen- 
erate path-level and flow-level statistics, which are then 
used for identifying possible anomalies in real-time. 

Although flow-level information regarding TCP time- 
outs, retransmissions, and round-trip times (RTTs) al- 
ready exists inside the kernel, this information is not eas- 
ily exported by most operating systems. Since MonD 
runs as a user-level process, it instead derives this infor- 
mation by observing packet-level activity from tcpdump. 
It instead infers flow-level information-—e.g., timeouts, 
retransmissions, and round trip times (RTTs)—from the 
sniffed packets, and aggregates information from flows 
on the same path to infer anomalies on that path. 

MonD maintains path-level and flow-level informa- 
tion, with paths identified by their source and destination 
IP addresses, and flows identified by both port numbers 
in addition to the addresses. Flow-level information in- 
cludes information such as sequence numbers, timeouts, 
retransmissions, and round-trip times. Path-level infor- 
mation aggregates some flow-level information, such as 
loss rates and RTTs. 

MonD adds new entries when it sees new paths/flows. 
On packet arrival, MonD updates a timestamp for the 
flow entry. Inactive flows, which have not received any 
traffic in FlowLifeTime (15 minutes in the current sys- 
tem), are pruned from the path entry, and any empty 
paths are removed from the table. 


3.3 MonD Behavior 


MonD uses two indicators to identify possible anomalies, 
which are then forwarded to ProbeD for confirmation. 
The first indicator is a change in a flow’s Time-To-Live 
(TTL) field. The TTL field in an IP packet is initialized 
by a remote host and gets decremented by one at each 
hop along the traversed path. If the path between a source 
and destination is static, the TTL value of all packets that 
reach the destination should be the same. If the TTL 
changes in the middle of the stream, it usually means a 
routing change has occurred. 

The second indicator, multiple consecutive timeouts, 
signals a possible path anomaly since such timeouts 
should be relatively rare. A TCP flow can time out sev- 
eral times from a single unacknowledged data packet, 
and each consecutive timeout causes the retransmission 
timeout period to double [25]. The minimum initial 
retransmission timeout in TCP ranges from 200ms (in 
Linux) to 1 second (in RFC 2988 [25]). Thus, n consec- 
utive timeouts means either the data packets or the cor- 
responding acknowledgment packets (ACKs) have not 
been received during the last 2” — 1 periods (seconds 
or 200ms ticks). 
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Our current threshold is four consecutive timeouts, 
which corresponds to 3.2—16 seconds. Since most con- 
gestion periods on today’s Internet are short-lived (95% 
are less than 220ms [27]), these consecutive timeouts are 
likely due to path anomalies. We can further subdivide 
this case based on whether MonD is on the sender or re- 
ceiver side of the flow. If MonD is on the receiver side, 
then no ACKs are reaching the sender, and we can in- 
fer the problem is on the path from the CoDeeN node to 
the client/server, which we call forward path. If MonD 
is on the sender side, then we cannot determine whether 
outbound packets are being lost or whether ACKs are be- 
ing lost on the way to MonD. 


3.4 MonD Flow/Path Statistics 


We now describe how MonD infers path anomalies after 
grouping packets into flows. We examine how to mea- 
sure the per-flow RTTs, timeouts and retransmissions. 

To detect timeouts when MonD is on the sender side, 
we maintain two variables, SendSeqNo and SendRtx- 
Count for each flow. SendSeqNo is the sequence num- 
ber (seqno) of the most recently sent new packet, while 
SendRtxCount is a count of how many times the packet 
has been retransmitted. If we use CurrSeq No to represent 
the seqno of the packet currently being sent, we see three 
cases: If CurrSeqNo > SendSeqNo, the flow is mak- 
ing progress, so we clear SendRtxCount and set Send- 
SeqNo to CurrSeqNo. If CurrSeqNo < SendSeqNo, the 
packet is a fast retransmit, and we again set SendSeqNo to 
CurrSeqNo. If CurrSeqNo = SendSeqNo, we conclude a 
timeout has occurred and we increment SendRtxCount. 
If SendRtxCount exceeds our threshold, MonD notifies 
ProbeD that a possible path anomaly has occurred. 

A similar mechanism is used when MonD observes the 
receiver side of a TCP connection. It keeps track of the 
largest seqno received per flow, and if the current packet 
has the same seqno, a counter is incremented. Doing this 
determines how many times a packet has been retrans- 
mitted due to consecutive timeouts at the sender. When 
this counter hits our threshold, MonD notifies ProbeD 
that this sender is not seeing our ACKs. Since we are 
seeing the sender’s packets, we know that this direction 
is working correctly. Note that this method assumes that 
duplicate packets are mostly due to retransmissions at the 
sender. This assumption is safe because previous work 
has shown that packets are rarely duplicated by the net- 
work [20]. 

Detecting TTL change is trivial: MonD records the 
TTL for the first packet received along each path. For 
each packet received from any tlow on the same path, we 
compare its TTL to our recorded value. If MonD detects 
any change, it notifies ProbeD that a possible anomaly 
has occurred. Note that this case can aggregate informa- 
tion from all flows along the path. 
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3.5. ProbeD Operation 


ProbeD is responsible for the active probing portion of 
PlanetSeer, and generally operates after being notified of 
possible anomalies by MonD. For the purpose of the fol- 
lowing discussion, when an anomaly occurs, we call the 
CoDeeN node where the anomaly is detected the local 
node, and the corresponding remote client/server the des- 
tination. The active probing is performed using tracer- 
oute, a standard network diagnostic tool. ProbeD sup- 
ports three probing operations: 


Baseline Probes: When a new IP address is added to 
MonD’s path table, the ProbeD on the local node 
performs a “baseline probe” to that destination. It 
is expected that the results of this traceroute re- 
flect the default network path used to communi- 
cate with that destination under normal conditions. 
For actively-used communication paths, a baseline 
probe is launched once every 30 minutes. When 
PlanetSeer is run on CoDeeN nodes, these baseline 
probes are generated whenever a new client con- 
nects to a node, or when a node has to contact a 
new origin server. 


Forward Probes: When a possible anomaly is detected 
by the local MonD and reported to ProbeD, it in- 
vokes multiple traceroutes from a set of geographi- 
cally distributed nodes (including itself) to the des- 
tination; we call the traceroute from the local node 
the local traceroute or local path. This process 1s 
performed twice, generally within one minute, in 
order to identify what we term ultrashort anomalies. 
On particularly problematic paths, MonD might re- 
port possible anomalies very frequently, especially 
if the path is very unstable. To avoid generating 
too much probing traffic, ProbeD rate-limits the for- 
ward probes so that it does not probe the same des- 
tination within 10 minutes. 


Reprobes: If the forward probes confirm an anomaly 
along a path to a destination, the local ProbeD that 
initiated the forward probes periodically reprobes 
that path to determine the duration and effects of the 
anomaly. We currently reprobe four times, at 0.5, 
1.5, 3.5, and 7.5 hours after the anomaly detection 
time. These reprobes can compare their traceroute 
results with the original baseline probe as well as 
the forward probes. 


3.6 ProbeD Mechanics 


When ProbeD performs the forward probes, it launches 
them from geographically distributed nodes on Planet- 
Lab. Compared with only doing traceroute from the lo- 
cal node, using multiple vantage points gives us a more 
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Table 1: Groups of the probing sites 


complete view of the anomaly, such as its location, pat- 
tem, and scope. Our ProbeDs are running on 353 nodes 
across 145 sites on PlanetLab, more than the number 
of nodes running CoDeeN. They are distributed across 
North/South America, Europe, Asia and elsewhere. 

Since the set of ProbeDs must communicate with each 
other, they keep some membership information to track 
liveness. We note that an unavailable ProbeD only re- 
sults in a degradation of information quality, rather than 
complete inoperability, so we do not need to aggressively 
track ProbeD health. Each ProbeD queries the others 
when it first starts. Thereafter, dead ProbeDs are checked 
every 8 hours to reduce unneeded communication. In the 
course of operation, any ProbeD that is unresponsive to 
a query is considered dead. 

We divide the ProbeD nodes into 30 groups based on 
geographic diversity, as shown in Table 1, mainly to re- 
duce the number of probes launched per anomaly. Prob- 
ing every anomaly from every ProbeD location would 
yield too much traffic (especially to sites with conser- 
vative intrusion detection systems), and the extra traf- 
fic may not yield much insight if many nodes share the 
same paths to the anomaly. We also divide North Amer- 
ica into educational and non-educational groups, because 
the educational (.edu) sites are mostly connected to Inter- 
net2, while non-educational sites are mostly connected 
by commercial ISPs. 

When a ProbeD receives a request from its local 
MonD, it forwards it to a ProbeD in each of the other 
groups. The ProbeDs perform the forward probes, and 
send the results back to the requester. All results are col- 
lected by the originator, and logged with other details, 
such as remote IP address and the current time. 


3.7 Path Diversity 


We have been running PlanetSeer since February 
2004. In three months, we have seen 887,521 unique 
clients IPs, coming from 9232 Autonomous Systems 
(ASes) (according to previous IP-to-AS mappings tech- 
niques [17]). Our probes have traversed 10090 ASes, 
well over half of all ASes on the Internet. We use a 
hierarchical AS classification scheme that has five tiers, 
based on AS relationships and connectivity [23]. The 
highest layer (tier 1) represents the dense core of the In- 
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“Unmapped | 167] | 





Table 2: Path diversity 


ternet, and consists of 22 ASes of the largest ISPs. Tier 2 
typically includes ASes of other large national ISPs. Tier 
3 includes ASes of regional ISPs. Finally, tiers 4 and 5 
include ASes of small regional ISPs and customer ASes 
respectively. As shown in Table 2, we have very good 
coverage of the top 4 AS tiers, with complete coverage 
of tier | and nearly-complete coverage of tier 2. 


4 Confirming Anomalies 


Having collected the passive data from MonD and the 
traceroutes from ProbeD, the next step is processing the 
probes to confirm the existence of the anomaly. This sec- 
tion describes how we use this data to classify anomalies 
and quantify their scope. It also reports how different 
types of anomalies influence end-to-end performance. 


4.1 Massaging Traceroute Data 


Some of the data we receive from the traceroutes is in- 
complete or unusable, but we can often perform some 
simple processing on it to salvage it. The unusable 
hops in a traceroute are those that do not identify the 
routers or that identify the routers by special-use IP ad- 
dressess [11]. The missing data is generally the absence 
of a hop, and can be interpolated from other traceroutes. 

Identifying and pruning unusable hops in traceroute is 
simple: the unusable hops are identified by asterisks in 
place of names, and other than showing the existence of 
these hops, these data items provide no useful informa- 
tion. We simply remove them from the traceroute but 
keep the relative hop count difference between the exist- 
ing hops. 

Missing hops in a traceroute are slightly harder to 
detect, but we can use overlapping portions of multi- 
ple traceroutes to infer where they occur. We use a 
simple heuristic to identify the missing hops: we com- 
pare traceroutes that share the same destination, and if 
the hops leading to the destination differ by an inter- 
mediate hop that is present in one and missing in the 
other, we replace the missing hop with the address in 
the other trace. Put more formally, given two tracer- 
outes from two sources to the same destination, sup- 
pose there are two subsequences of these two tracer- 
outes, UX ow we and ¥.(Yis Yo, 2 Yo). 2 
and n > 2) such that X,; = Y; and X, = Y,. We 
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Fwd Timeout | 
510669 (23%) 


Timeout 
754434 (33%) 


TTL Change 
994485 (44%) 


Table 3: Breakdown of anomalies reported by MonD 


define hop(X;) to be the hop count of X;. Note that 
the number of hops between X; and Xp, hop(Xm) 
hop(X,), can be greater than m 1, because we have 
removed “*” and special-use IPs from the traceroutes. If 
hop(Xm) hop(Xi) = hop(Yn)  hop(Y¥;), it is very 
likely that all the hops in X and Y are the same since 
they merge at X,(Y 1) and follow the same number of 
hops to X,,(Y7;,). If there exists X; such that the hop cor- 
responds to hop(Y;)+hop(X;) hop(X,) in Y does not 
exist because it has been removed as “*”’, we consider_X ; 
a missing hop in Y and add this hop into Y. 

Our approach to inserting missing hops helps us fil- 
ter out the “noise” in traceroutes so that it does not con- 
fuse our anomaly confirmation using route change as de- 
scribed in Section 4.2. However, it may mask certain hop 
differences. Forexample, we sometimes see two paths X 
and Y merge at X,(Yj), and diverge at some later hops 
before merging at X,,(Y,,) again. This usually occurs be- 
tween tightly-coupled routers for load balancing reasons, 
where a router selects the next hop from several paral- 
lel links based on the packet IP addresses and/or traffic 
load [19]. In this case, inserting missing hops may elim- 
inate the different hops between the two traceroutes. 

For our purposes, we do not treat such “fluttering” [19] 
as anomalies because it occurs as a normal practice. We 
detect fluttering by looking for hops X; and Y; such that 
hop(Y;) hop(Yi) = hop(X;) hop(X1) but X; € Yj, 
and we merge them into the same hopin all the tracer- 
outes. Note that this could also possibly eliminate the 
hop difference caused by path change and lead to under- 
estimating the number of anomalies. 


4.2 Final Confirmation 


After we have processed the traceroutes, we are ready to 
decide whether an event reported by MonD 1s actually an 
anomaly. We consider an anomaly “confirmed” if any of 
the following conditions is met: 


Loops: There is a loop in the local traceroute from 
the local node to the destination, which means the 
anomaly is triggered by routing loops. 


Route change: The local traceroute disagrees with the 
baseline traceroute. Note that the baseline tracer- 
oute is no more than 30 minutes old. Given that 
91% of the Internet paths remains stable for more 
than several hours [19], the anomaly is most likely 
caused by path change or path outage. 
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Non-Anomaly | Anomaly Undecided 
1484518 (66%) | 271898 (12%) | 503172 (22%) | 


Table 4: Breakdown of reported anomalies using the four 
confirmation conditions 


Partial unreachability: The local traceroute stops be- 
fore reaching the destination, but there exist tracer- 
outes from other nodes that reach the destination. 
This could be caused by path outages. 


Forwarding failures: The local traceroute returns an 
ICMP destination unreachable message, with code 
of net unreachable, host unreachable, net unknown, 
or host unknown. This usually indicates that a 
router does not know how to reach the destination 
because of routing failures [13]. 


Our confirmation process is very conservative—it is 
possible that some of the reported anomalies are real, but 
do not meet any of the above conditions. However, our 
goal is to obtain enough samples of anomalies for our 
analysis and we do not want our results to be tainted by 
false positives. Hence, we choose stricter conditions for 
confirming anomalies. Similarly, we confirm a reported 
anomaly as non-anomaly if the local traceroute does not 
contain any loop, agrees with the baseline traceroute, and 
reaches the destination. For a confirmed non-anomaly, 
we do not perform traceroutes at remote ProbeDs, in or- 
der to reduce measurement traffic. 

In three months, we have seen a total of 2,259,588 
possible anomalies reported, of which we confirmed 
271,898. Table 3 shows the number of reported anoma- 
lies of each type. As we can see, TTL change is the most 
common type of reported anomaly, accounting for 44% 
of the reported anomalies. For the remaining anomalies 
triggered by timeouts, passive monitoring suggests that 
23% are most likely caused by forward path problems. 

Table 4 shows the breakdown of anomalies using the 
4 confirmation conditions. The non-anomalies account 
for 2/3 of the reported anomalies. Among the possible 
reasons for the occurrence of non-anomalies are: ultra- 
short anomalies, path-based TTL, and aggressive con- 
secutive timeout levels. Some anomalies, which we 
term ultrashort, are so short that our system is unable 
to respond in time. Since they often are in the process 
of being resolved when the forward probes are taking 
place, the traceroute results may be inconsistent. Many 
false alarms from path-based TTL changes are due to 
NAT boxes. When clients with different initial TTL val- 
ues share a NAT box, their interleaved packets appear 
to show TTL change. Using flow-based TTL change 
would reduce these false alarms, but may miss real TTL 
changes that occur between flows since any path history 


Total 3565 (17%) | 18000 (83%) 
< 30min N/A 54% 
11% 
= 7.9: 10S N/A 23% 
Single Loop 3008 (84%) 17007(94%) 
Multiple Loops | 557 (16%) 993 (6%) | 


1 AS | 3021, (85%) | 17895, (99%) 
2 ASes 416, (12%) 
3 ASes 
>4 ASes 22, (0%) 0, (0%) 
Tier-1 AS 244 (2%) 
Tier-2 AS 
Ticr-3 AS 
Tier-4 AS 
Tier-5 AS 
Total 


859 (25%) 789 (6%) 
1378(40%) 6263 (46%) 


197 (5%) 


| 


538 (15%) 


3899 (29%) 
2401 (17%) 
13596 





Table 5: Summarized breakdown of 21565 loop anomalies. 
Some counts less than 100% because some ASes are not in the 
AS hierarchy mapping. 


would be lost. Finally, our consecutive timeout condi- 
tions may be aggressive for hosts with short timeout pe- 
riods. Excluding the non-anomalies, we confirm 271898 
(35%) of the remaining anomalies and probe them from 
multiple vantage points. We use these anomalies for our 
analysis in the remainder of this paper. 


5 Loop-Based Anomalies 


This section focuses on analyzing routing loops, which 
can occur due to inconsistencies in routing state, miscon- 
figuration, and other causes. We are interested in their 
frequency, duration, size, location, and effect on end-to- 
end performance. 

We detect routing loops by observing the same se- 
quence of routers appearing several times in a traceroute. 
Since loops in traceroute may reflect upstream routing 
changes rather than true routing loops [19], we choose to 
take a conservative approach and require that the same 
sequence appear in a traceroute at least 3 times before 
we confirm it as a routing loop. 

Using this metric, we identify a total number of 21565 
routing loops in our data. If we relax the loop condi- 
tion to allow loops that have the same sequence only 
twice, this count increases to 119,936, almost six times 
as many. Using this approach, our overall confirmed 
anomaly count would increase 36% to over 370K. 

Loops are separated into persistent and temporary 
loops [19] based on whether the traceroute was ulti- 
mately able to exit the loop. If the traceroute stays within 


the loop until the maximum number of hops (32 in our 
case), we classify it as persistent, while if the loop is re- 
solved before the traceroute reaches the maximum hop, it 
is temporary. Temporary loops can occur due to the time 
necessary to propagate updated routing information to 
the different parts of the network, while persistent loops 
can be caused by various reasons, including router mis- 
configuration [16]. Persistent loops tend to last longer 
and may require human intervention to be resolved, so 
they are considered more harmful. About 83% of the ob- 
served loops are persistent, as shown in Table 5. Since 
temporary loops only exist for a short period, it may be 
harder to catch them. 

We use the reprobes to determine duration of the per- 
sistent loops. The reprobes for some persistent loops are 
missing, often because the local PlanetLab node failed or 
rebooted before all reprobes completed. For those loops, 
we do not know when the loops were resolved. We only 
include the loops having all 4 reprobes in our analysis. 
Therefore, we show the percentage of loops in each dura- 
tion instead of the exact numbers in Table 5. We can see 
many persistent loops are either resolved quickly (54% 
terminate within half an hour) or last for a long time 
(23% stay for more than 7.5 hours). 

Previous research has noted that routing loops are 
likely to be correlated [19], because nearby routers usu- 
ally share routing information very quickly. If some 
routers have inconsistent information, such information 
is likely to be propagated to other nearby routers and 
cause those routers to form loops. We observe a similar 
phenomenon, which is quantified in Table 5. We count 
the number of distinct loops in traceroutes from other 
ProbeDs during the same period. We find that 16% of 
the temporary loops are accompanied by at least one dis- 
joint loop while only 6% of the persistent loops see them. 
We suspect the reason is temporary loops are more likely 
to stem from inconsistent routing state while persistent 
loops are more likely to be caused by other factors which 
may not be related to routing inconsistency. 

Finally, using the persistent loop data, we can also get 
some insight into the relative distribution of AS qual- 
ity by measuring how evenly-distributed the loops are. 
Since these loops are largely single-AS, they are very 
unlikely to arise from external factors, and may provide 
some insight into the monitoring/management quality of 
the AS operators. We use a metric, which we call skew, 
to provide some insight into the distribution. We cal- 
culate skew as the percentage of per-tier loops seen by 
the “worst” 10% of the ASes in that tier. A skew value 
of 10% indicates all ASes in the tier are likely to be uni- 
form in the quality, while larger numbers indicate a wider 
disparity between the best ASes and the worst. 

In tier 1, the top 2 ASes (10% of 22) account for 35% 
of the loops, while in tier 2, the top 21 ASes (10% of 215) 
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Temporary/Core | 45% | 31% | 13% | 8 





Temporary/Edge 


53% | 27% | 12% | 6% 


Table 6: Number of hops in loops, as % of loops 


account for 97% of the loops. This skew may translate 
into different reliabilities for the customers they serve. 
The disparity in traffic must also be considered when 
judging how important these skew numbers are. With 
respect to the traffic that we observe, we find that these 
ASes account for 20% of tier 1 traffic and 63% of tier 2 
traffic. The disparity between the loop rates and the traf- 
fic for these ASes would indicate that these ASes appear 
to be much more problematic than others in their tier. 


5.1 Scope 


Besides their frequency, one of the other factors that de- 
termines the effect of routing loops is their scope, includ- 
ing how many routers/ASes are involved in the loop, and 
where they are located. We use the term loop length to 
refer to the number of routers involved, and we show a 
breakdown of this metric in Table 6. The most noticeable 
feature is that temporary loops have much longer lengths 
than persistent loops. 97% of the persistent loops consist 
of only 2 routers, while the ratio is only 50% for tem- 
porary loops. Intuitively, the more routers are involved 
in a loop, the less stable it is. Therefore, most persis- 
tent loops exist between only two routers, while tempo- 
rary loops span additional routers as the inconsistent state 
propagates. 

We next examine the number of ASes that are involved 
in the loops. The breakdown is shown in Table 5, which 
shows that persistent loops overwhelmingly occur within 
a single AS, while 15% of temporary loops span multi- 
ple ASes. Ideally, BGP prevents any inter-AS loops by 
prohibiting a router from accepting an AS path with its 
own AS number in that path. However, BGP allows tran- 
sient inconsistency, which can arise during route with- 
drawals and announcements [10], and this is why we see 
more temporary loops spanning multiple ASes. In con- 
trast, persistent loops can occur due to static routing [19] 
or router misconfigurations [16]. Given how few persis- 
tent loops span multiple ASes, it appears that BGP’s loop 
suppression mechanism is effective. 

To understand where loops arise, we classify them ac- 
cording to the hierarchy of ASes involved. In theory, we 
could calculate their depth [7], which would tell us the 
minimum number of hops from the routers to the net- 
work edge. However, since we cannot launch probes 
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Figure 1: CDF of loss rates proceding the loop anomalies 


from the clients, this depth metric would be misleading. 
If the loop occurs on an AS that does not lie near any of 
our ProbeD locations, our probes travel through the net- 
work core to reach it, and we would believe it to be very 
far from the edge. If we could launch probes from the 
clients, network depth would be meaningful. 

We map loops into tiers by using the tier(s) of the 
AS(es) involved. A loop can be mapped to multiple tiers 
if it involves multiple ASes. Table 5 shows the number 
of loops occurring in each tier. Tier-1 and tier-2 ASes 
have very few persistent loops, possibly because they are 
better provisioned than smaller ASes. A large portion of 
loops (40% for temporary and 46% for persistent) occur 
in tier-3 (outer core) ASes, which suggests that the paths 
in those large regional ASes are less stable. In Table 6, 
we compare the loops in the core network (tiers 1, 2, 3) 
or the edge network (tiers 4, 5). As the table shows, both 
temporary and persistent loops are likely to involve more 
hops if occurring in the core network. 


5.2 End-to-End Effects 


Loops can degrade end-to-end performance in two ways: 
by overloading routers due to processing the same packet 
multiple times [10] (for temporary loops), or by leading 
to loss of connectivity between pairs of hosts (for perma- 
nent loops). Since MonD monitors all flows between the 
node and remote hosts, we can use the network statistics 
it keeps to understand end-to-end effects. 

When MonD suspects an anomaly, it logs the retrans- 
mission rate and RTT leading up to that point. Retrans- 
mission rates are calculated for the last 5 minutes. RTTs 
are calculated using an Exponentially Weighted Moving 
Average (EWMA) with the most recent value given a 
weight of 1/8, similar to that used in TCP. Figure 1 shows 
the CDF of the retransmission rate, and we see that 65% 
of the temporary loops and 55% of the persistent loops 
are preceded by loss rates exceeding 30%. Since the typ- 
ical Internet loss rate is less than 5% [20], this higher loss 
rate will significantly reduce end-user TCP performance 
prior to the start of the anomaly. 
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Figure 2: CDF of RTTs proceding the loop anomalies vs. un- 
der normal conditions 


In addition to the high loss rates, loop anomalies are 
also preceded by high latency, as shown in Figure 2. 
High latency can be caused by queuing due to conges- 
tion or packets repeatedly traversing the same sequence 
of routers. We compare the RTT right before loops oc- 
cur with the RTT measured in the baseline traceroute on 
the same path. It is evident that loops can significantly 
degrade RTTs. 


6 Building a Reference Path 


While loop-based anomalies are relatively simple to 
identify, they represent a relatively small fraction of the 
total confirmed anomalies. Classifying the other anoma- 
lies, however, requires more effort. This section dis- 
cusses the steps taken to classify the non-loop anoma- 
lies, and the complications involved. The main problem 
is how to determine that the anomaly occurs on the for- 
ward path from the local node to the destination. Addi- 
tionally, we want to characterize the anomaly’s features, 
such as its pattern, location and affected routers. 

To deal with these two problems, we need a refer- 
ence path from the local node to the destination, which 
represents the path before the anomaly occurs. Then 
we can compare it against the local traceroute during 
the anomaly. This comparison serves three purposes: 
First, it can help us distinguish between forward-path 
and reverse-path anomalies. If the local path during the 
anomaly is different from the reference path, the route 
change usually indicates that the anomaly is on the for- 
ward path. Second, it can be used to quantify the scope 
of the anomaly. By examining which routers overlap 
between the local path and the reference path, we can 
estimate which routers are potentially affected by the 
anomaly. It can also be used to determine the location 
of the anomaly, in terms of the number of the router hops 
between the anomaly and the end hosts. Third, it is used 
to classify the anomalies. Based on whether the local 
traceroute reaches the last hop of the reference path, we 
can classify it as either path change or path outage. 


Ideally, we could simply use the baseline traceroute as 
the reference path, if it successfully reaches the destina- 
tion. If the local traceroute during an anomaly stops at 
some intermediate hop, we know it is an outage. If the 
local traceroute is different, but reaches the destination, 
we know it is a routing change. However, the baseline 
traceroute may not reach the destination for a variety rea- 
sons. Some of these include: 


e The destination is behind a firewall which filters 
traceroutes. In this case, we still want to use it as 
the reference path, which can be compared with lo- 
cal traceroute to analyze anomalies. 


e Some intermediate routers filter traceroutes. In this 
case, we do not have enough information about the 
hops after the last known hop on the forward path. 
When an outage occurs, we cannot quantify where 
it occurs since the anomaly may occur after the last 
known hop. 


e The baseline traceroute is also affected by the 
anomaly and fails to reach the destination. In this 
case, we cannot use it as a reference because it usu- 
ally does not provide more useful information than 
the local traceroute. 


The rest of this section focuses on deciding whether the 
baseline traceroute can be used as the reference path 
when it does not reach the destination. If a baseline 
path S stops at hop S,,, we try to guess if S, is a firewall 
using some heuristics. S, must meet the following four 
requirements before we consider it a firewall: 


1. From MonD’s passive data, we know the client 1s 
able to send and receive TCP packets with the lo- 
cal node. Therefore, the path is working when the 
baseline traceroute is being calculated. 


2. S does not retum an ICMP destination unreachable 
message, which usually indicates that the traceroute 
encounters routing problems at Sz [13]. 


3. S, and the destination are in the same AS. We as- 
sume that a firewall and its protected clients should 
belong to the same organization. 


4. S, is within n hops (close) to the destination. 


The first three requirements are easy to verify, so we 
focus on the last requirement. Let RevHop(h) be 
the number of hops from hop fA to the local node 
on the reverse path. We first want to check if 0 < 
RevHop(dst) RevHop(S,) < n. From MonD, 
we know RevTTL(dst), the TTL of a packet when 
it arrives at the local node from the destination. If 
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Number | Percentage 
Path Change 120,283 48% 


Forward Outage | 23,921 
Other Outage 62,107 24% 


| Temporary 44,022 
| Total [250,333 3] 100% 1] 


Table 7: Non-loop anomalies breakdown 















the TTL is initialized to InitTT L(dst) by the desti- 
nation, we have /nitTTL(dst) — RevTTL(dst) = 
RevH op(dst) because the TTL is decremented at each 
hop along the reverse path. The issue is how to deter- 
mine Init!'T L(dst). The initial TTL values differ by 
OS, but are generally one of the following: 32 (Win 
95/98/ME), 64 (Linux, Tru64), 128 (Win NT/2000/XP), 
or 255 (Solaris). Because most Intemet paths have less 
than 32 hops, we can simply try these 4 possible ini- 
tial TTL values and see which one, when subtracted by 
RevTTL (dst), gives a RevHop(dst) that is less than 
32 hops. We will use that as InitT’T L(dst) to calculate 
RevHop(dst). Similarly, from the traceroute, we can 
also calculate RevHop(S,) using RevTTL(S;). 

Although inter-AS routing can be asymmetric, intra- 
AS paths are usually symmetric [19]. Since S, and 
the destination are in the same AS, their forward hop 
count difference should be the same as their reverse 
hop count difference, which we are able compute as de- 
scribed above. 

Choosing an appropriate n for all settings is difficult, 
as there may be one or more hops between a firewall and 
its protected hosts. We conservatively choose n = 1, 
which means we consider S' as a valid reference path 
only when S, is one hop away from the destination. 
This will minimize the possibility that a real path out- 
age is interpreted as a traceroute being blocked by a fire- 
wall. However, it leads to bias against large organiza- 
tions, where end hosts are multiple hops behind a fire- 
wall. In such cases, we cannot determine if the anomalies 
are due to path outage or blocking at a firewall. There- 
fore, we do not further analyze these anomalies. 


7 Classifying Non-loop Anomalies 


In this section, we discuss classifying anomalies by com- 
paring the reference path RA with the local path L. There 
are three possibilities when we compare L and R: 


1. L reaches the last hop of R. In this case, £ must 
differ from F in some intermediate hops, or else we 
would not have confirmed it as an anomaly. This 
case corresponds to a path change, which will be 
discussed in Section 7.1. 


2. If L stops at some intermediate hop of FR, it could 
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Figure 3: Confining the scope of path change 


be due to path outage on the forward path or reverse 
path failure. We will describe how to distinguish 
between them in Section 7.2. 


3. If L diverges from R after some hops and stops be- 
fore merging into R, we consider it as a path outage 
although it is accompanied by a route change. We 
will also discuss this case in Section 7.2. 


We observe a total of 250333 non-loop anomalies, 
with their breakdown shown in Table 7. About half of 
them are path changes, and 10% are forward path out- 
ages. For the 24% that are classified as other outages, 
we cannot infer whether they are on the forward or re- 
verse paths. The remaining 18% are temporary anoma- 
lies. In these cases, the first local traceroute does not 
match the reference path, but the second local traceroute 
matches. In these cases, the recovery has taken place be- 
fore we can gather the results of the remote probes, mak- 
ing characterization impossible. While it is possible that 
some remote probes may see the anomaly, the rapidly- 
changing state 1s sure to cause inconsistencies if we were 
to analyze them. To be conservative, we do not perform 
any further analysis of these anomalies, and focus only 
on path changes and forward outages. These temporary 
anomalies are different from the ultrashort anomalies in 
that the ultrashort anomalies were already in the repair 
process during the first probe. So, while we choose not 
to analyze temporary anomalies further, we can at least 
inarguably confirm their existence, which is not the case 
with the ultrashort anomalies. 


7.1 Path Changes 


We first consider path changes, in which the local path 
L diverges from the reference path R after some hops, 
then merges back into A and successfully terminates at 
the last hop of R. This kind of anomaly is shown in 
Figure 3. 


7.1.1 Scope and End-to-End Effects 


As discussed in Section 2, it is usually very difficult to 
locate the origin of path anomalies purely from end-to- 
end measurement [8]. However, even if the precise ori- 
gin cannot be determined, we may be able to narrow 
the scope of the anomaly. We define the scope of a 
path change as the number of hops on R which possi- 
bly change their next hop value. Flows through these 
routers may all have their paths changed. In Figure 3, L 
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Figure 4: Scope of path changes and forward outages in number 


of hops 


diverges from Ff at r; and merges into R at r;. All the 
hops before 7; or after 7; (including 7;) follow the same 
next hop towards the destination. So the hops which are 
possibly influenced by the path change and have different 
next hops are rj, 7; and rx. 

In some cases, we may be able to use remote tracer- 
outes to narrow the scope even further. For example, in 
Figure 3, if J, a traceroute from another ProbeD merges 
into R at ry, a hop that is before r;, we can eliminate 
r~ from the scope of the path change anomaly, since we 
know r;, has the same next hop value as it did in the ref- 
erence path. We call J the intercept path. This method 
may still overestimate the scope of path change: it is pos- 
sible, forexample, that r;’s next hop value is unaffected, 
but we cannot know this unless some traceroute merges 
into R at r;. 

Performing traceroute from multiple geographically 
diverse vantage points increases our chances of finding 
an intercept path. Our ability of narrowing the scope is 
affected by the location of the anomaly. If it is closer 
to the destination, we have a better chance of obtain- 
ing intercept paths by launching many forward tracer- 
outes, and thus successfully reducing the scope of the 
anomaly. In contrast, if the anomaly is nearer our source, 
the chance of another traceroute merging into the refer- 
ence path early is low. 


Figure 4 shows the CDF of path change scope, mea- 
sured in hop count. We can confine the scope of 68% 
of the path changes to within 4 hops. We do not count 
fluttering as path changes, since these would appear as a 
large number of path change anomalies, each with a very 
small scope. We also examine how many ASes the path 
change scope spans, shown in Table 8. Again, we can 
confine the scope of 57% of the path changes to within 
two ASes and 82% of them to within three ASes. 

To gain some insight into the location of the anoma- 
lies, we also study whether the path change occurs near 
end hosts or in the middle of the path [7]. We measure 
the distance of a path change to the end host by averag- 
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Figure 5: Distance of path changes and forward outages to the 
end hosts in number of hops 


| | Change | Fwd Outage | 
(20283 | __12740 


No Ref Path N/A List 
24418 (20%) | 6534 (51%) 













6 ASes 3605 (3%) 205 (2%) 
eT 
Scope Changed 4292 (4%) | 1225 (10%) 
Tier-1 AS 12374 (6%) | 2746(15%) - 


Tier-2 AS 43104 (23%) | 3255 (18%) 
Tier-3 AS 88959 (47%) | 4638 (26%) 
Tier-4 AS | 8015 (4%) | 3501 (19%) 


Tier-5 AS 38313 (20%) | 3838 (21%) 
Total 190765 17978 





Table 8: Summary of path change and forward outage. 
Some counts exceed 100% due to multiple classification. 


ing the distances of all the routers within the path change 
scope. The distance of a router is defined as the mini- 
mum number of hops to either the source or the destina- 
tion. Figure 5 plots the CDF of path change distances. 
As we can see, 60% of the path changes occur within 5 
hops to the end hosts. 

We can also use AS tiers to characterize network lo- 
cations, so we map the routers within anomaly scopes 
to ASes and AS tiers. The breakdown of possibly af- 
fected routers by their AS tiers is shown in Table 8. The 
routers in Tier-3 are most likely to be affected by path 
changes, since they account for nearly half of the total. 
By comparison, the routers in tier-1 ASes are rather sta- 
ble, though presumably they are traversed repeatedly by 
many paths. 

In Figure 4, we see that path changes in the core net- 
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Figure 6: Confining the scope of forward outage 


work have narrower scope than those in the edge. This 1s 
probably because the paths in the core network are likely 
to be traversed by traceroutes from many vantage points 
to reach the destination. In contrast, if a route change 
occurs near a local node, we have less chance of finding 
an intercept path that happens to merge into the reference 
path early. As a result, the anomaly scope in these cases 
is more loosely confined. 

Since path change is a dynamic process and anomaly 
scopes may evolve over time, a measured anomaly scope 
should be viewed as a snapshot of which routers are af- 
fected when the traceroutes reach them. In Table 8, we 
show how many path changes have changed scope be- 
tween the first and second sets of forward probes. We 
find that only 4% of them have changed during that pe- 
riod (mostly within one minute). In addition, 66% of the 
scope changes are due to local path changes instead of 
intercept path changes. 

We now examine the effect of path changes on end-to- 
end performance. The effect of path changes on RTTs ts 
relatively mild, as can be seen in Figures 8. The RTTs 
measured during path changes are only slightly worse 
than the RTTs measured in baseline traceroutes. But the 
loss rates during path changes can be very high. Nearly 
45% of the path changes cause loss rates higher than 
30%, which can significantly degrade TCP throughput. 


7.2 Path Outage 


We now focus on path outages and describe how to dis- 
linguish between forward and reverse path outages. In 
Figure 6, the local path L stops at r;, which is an in- 
termediate hop on the reference path /?. At first glance, 
one might conclude that a failure has occurred after 7; on 
the forward path, which prevents the packets from going 
through; but other possibilities also exist—because In- 
ternet paths could be asymmetric, a failure on the reverse 
path may produce the same results, For example, if a 
shared link on the reverse paths from all the hops beyond 
r; to the source has failed, none of the ICMP packets 
from those hops can retum. Consequently, we will not 
see the hops after 7;. 

If we have control of the destination, we can simply 
distinguish between forward and reverse path outages us- 
ing ping [7]. However, since our clients arc outside of 
PlanetLab and not under our control, we cannot perform 
pings in both directions, and must use other information 
to disambiguate forward path outages from reverse path 
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12822 (54%) | 2751 (11%) | 8348 (35%) 


Table 9: Breakdown of reasons for inferring forward outage 


failures. Specifically, we can infer that the outage is on 
the forward path using the following rules: 


e There is aroute change on the forward path in addi- 
tion to the outage. 


e The local traceroute retums an ICMP destination 
unreachable message. 


e The anomaly is reported as timeouts on forward 
path. As described in Section 3.4, MonD will re- 
port this type of anomaly when it infers ACK losses 
on the forward path from the local node to the client. 


Table 9 shows the number of forward path outages in- 
ferred from each rule. As we can see, all three rules are 
useful in identifying forward outages. More than half 
of the outages are accompanied by route changes, as the 
failure information is propagated and some routers try 
to bypass the failure using other routes. Forward time- 
outs help us infer one third of the forward outages. This 
demonstrates the benefit of combining passive monitor- 
ing with active probing, since we would not have been 
able to disambiguate them otherwise. 


7.2.1 Scope 


To characterize the scope of path outages, we use a tech- 
nique similar to the one we used to characterize the scope 
of path change. We define a path outage scope as the 
number of hops in a path that cannot forward packets to 
their next hop towards the destination. In Figure 6, R is 
the reference path and L is the local path. LD stops at r;, 
which is an intermediate hop of /?. Hence, all the hops 
after 7; (including r;) are possibly influenced by the out- 
age and may not be able to forward packets to the next 
hops towards the destination. However, when we can 
find another intercept path, we can narrow the scope. For 
example, if J merges into R at ry, and reaches the desti- 
nation, then only r; and r; can possibly be influenced by 
the outage. Again, this method might overestimate the 
scope of a path outage, for the same reasons described 
earlier on estimating a path change scope. 

Note that unlike in previous work [6, 7], we use a 
set of routers to quantify the effect of path outages in- 
stead of just using the last hop where the traceroute stops. 
Since outage information is usually propagated to many 
routers, using only one router does not give us a sense of 
how many routers may have been affected by the outage. 

In some cases, we may not have a complete baseline 
path which reaches the destination or the penultimate 
router. In these cases, we can not estimate the scope 
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Figure 7: CDF of loss rates proceding path changes and for- 
ward outages 


of the forward outage because we do not know the ex- 
act number of hops between the last hop of the baseline 
path and the destination. We only know that the anomaly 
occurs somewhere on the forward path. Among all the 
outages, about 47% have no complete reference path. In 
the following, we use only those with complete reference 
paths in the scope analysis. 

In Figure 4, we plot the CDF of the number of hops in 
the forward outage scope. Compared with path change, 
we can confine the outage scope more tightly. Nearly 
60% of the outages can be confined to within 1 hop and 
75% of them can be confined to 4 hops. 

We suspect that such tight confinement is due to last 
hop failures. In Figure 5, we plot the distances of forward 
outages to the end hosts. The distance of an outage 1s 
defined as the average distance of the routers within the 
outage scope to the end hosts, similar to the definition 
used for path change in Section 7.1. As we can see, 44% 
of the outages do occur at the last hop, allowing us to 
confine their scopes to | hop. This observation explains 
why the outages in the edge network are confined more 
tightly than those in core networks, as shown in Figure 4. 

Excluding last hop failures, we can only confine 14% 
of the outages to one hop, a result that is slightly better 
than that for path changes. In general, the scopes of path 
outages tend to be smaller than those of path changes. 
Compared with path changes in Figure 5, path outages 
tend to occur much closer to the end hosts. More than 
70% of the outages occur within 4 hops to the end hosts. 

Table 8 gives the number of ASes that the outages 
span. Compared with path changes, we can confine a 
much higher percentage of outages (78%) within two 
ASes. If we examine the AS tiers where the affected 
routers are located, outages are spread out more evenly 
across tiers than path changes are. Paths in tier-1 ASes 
are the most stable and those in tier-3 ASes are most un- 
stable. If we look at both Table 5 and Table 8, we note 
that paths in tier-3 ASes are most likely to be affected by 
all types of anomalies. They account for 40% of tempo- 
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Figure 8: CDF of RTTs proceding path changes and forward 
outages vs. under normal conditions 


rary loops, 46% of persistent loops, 47% of path changes 
and 26% of forward outages. In contrast, paths in tier-1 
ASes are most stable. 

Finally, in Table 8, we find that the scopes of 10% 
of the forward outages might have changed between the 
first and second set of forward probes, mostly due to lo- 
cal path changes. Another 8% of the forward outages 
have reference paths that do not terminate at the destina- 
tions. These last hops are considered firewalls based on 
the heuristic described in Section 6. 


7.2.2 End-to-End Effect 


We also study how path outages influence end-to-end 
performance. Not surprisingly, forward outages can be 
preceded by very high loss rates, which are slightly 
worse than those generated by path changes. The com- 
parisons are shown in Figure 7. Similarly, outages tend 
to be preceded by much worse RTTs than path changes, 
as shown in Figure 8: 23% of the outages experience 
RTTs that are over one second, while only 7% do when 
there is no outage. The RTT variances can also be very 
high: 17% of them exceed 0.5 seconds. 


8 Discussion 
8.1 Bypassing Anomalies 


In addition to characterizing anomalies, one of the goals 
of PlanetSeer is to provide benefits to the hosts running 
it. One possible approach is using the wide-area service 
nodes as an overlay, to bypass path failures. Existing sys- 
tems, such as RON [1], bypass path failures by indirectly 
routing through intermediate nodes before reaching the 
destinations. Their published results show that around 
50% of the failures on a 31-node testbed can be by- 
passed [7]. PlanetSeer differs in size and scope, since we 
are interested in serving thousands of clients that are not 
participants in the overlay, and we have a much higher 
AS-level coverage. 

Determining how many failures can be bypassed in 
our model is more complicated, since we have no con- 
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Figure 9: CDF of latency ratio of overlay paths to direct paths 


trol over the clients. Clients that are behind firewalls and 
filter pings and traceroutes may be reachable from other 
overlay nodes, but we may not be able to confirm this 
scenario. As a result, we focus only on those destina- 
tions that are reachable in the baseline probes, since we 
can confirm their reachability during normal operation. 

For this group of clients, we have a total of 62815 
reachability failures, due to anomalies like path outages 
or loops. Of these failures, we find that some nodes in 
PlanetSeer are able to reach the destinations in 27263 
cases, indicating that one-hop indirection is effective in 
finding a bypass path for 43% of the failures. 

In addition to improving the reachability of clients us- 
ing overlay paths, the other issue 1s their relative perfor- 
mance during failures. We calculate a bypass ratio as 
the ratio between the minimum RTT of any of the by- 
pass paths and the RTT of the baseline path. These re- 
sults are shown in Figure 9, and we see that the results 
are moderately promising — 68% of the bypass paths suf- 
fer less than a factor of two in increased latency. In fact, 
23% of the new paths actually see a latency improvement, 
suggesting that the overlay could be used for improving 
route performance in addition to failure resiliency. How- 
ever, some paths see much worse latency degradation, 
with the worst 5% seeing more than a factor of 18 worse 
latency. While these paths may bypass the anomaly, the 
performance degradation will be very noticeable, per- 
haps to the point of unusability. 


8.2 Reducing Measurement Overhead 


While PlanetSeer’s combination of passive monitoring 
and distributed active probing 1s very effective at find- 
ing anomalies, particularly the short-lived ones, the prob- 
ing traffic can be aggressive, and can come as a surprise 
to low-traffic sites that suddenly see a burst of tracer- 
outes coming from around the world. Therefore, we are 
interested in reducing the measurement overhead while 
not losing the accuracy and flexibility of our approach. 
For example, we can use a single traceroute to confirm 
loops, and then decide if we want distributed traceroutes 
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the intercept path 


to test for the presence of correlated loops. Similarly, 
for path changes and outages, we can reduce the num- 
ber of distributed traceroutes if we are willing to tolerate 
some inaccuracy in characterizing their scope. In Fig- 
ure 10, we plot the CDF of the number of the probes from 
other vantages points we have to examine before we find 
the intercept traceroutes that can successfully narrow the 
scopes of the anomalies. Using only 15 vantage points, 
we achieve the same results as when using all 30 vantage 
points in 80% of the cases. We are interested in studying 
this issue further, so that we can determine which van- 
tage points we need to achieve good results. 


9 Related Work 


There is extensive existing work on studying Internet 
path failure. Labovitz and Ahuja [15] studied inter- 
domain routing failures using BGP data collected from 
several ISPs and 5 network exchange points. They ana- 
lyzed the temporal properties of failures, such as mean 
time to fail, mean time to repair and failure duration. 
They found that 40% of the failures are repaired in 10 
minutes and 60% of them are resolved in 30 minutes. 
They also studied the intra-domain routing failures of a 
medium-sized regional ISP by examining the data from 
the trouble ticket tracking system managed by the Net- 
work Operation Center (NOC) of the ISP, together with 
the OSPF routing messages. Based on this data, they 
characterize the origins of failures into hardware, soft- 
ware and operational problems. 

Iannaccone et al. investigated the failures in Sprint’s 
IP backbones using the IS-IS routing updates collected 
from three vantage points [12]. They examined the fre- 
quency and duration of failures inferred from routing up- 
dates and concluded that most failures are short-lived 
(within 10 minutes). They also studied the interval be- 
tween failures. Again, their focus is on the temporal 
properties of failure. 

Mahajan, Wetherall and Anderson [16] studied BGP 
misconfigurations using BGP updates from Route- 


Views [18], which has 23 vantage points across different 
ISPs. They found BGP misconfigurations were relatively 
common and classified them into origin and export mis- 
configurations. Note that BGP misconfigurations may or 
may not be visible to end users. They observed that only 
1 in 25 misconfigurations affect end-to-end connectivity. 

More recently, Feldmann et al. have presented a 
methodology to locate the origin of routing instabili- 
ties along three dimensions in BGP: time, prefix, and 
view [9]. Their basic assumption is that an AS path 
change is caused by some instability either on the pre- 
vious best path or the new best path. Caesar et al. [4] 
and Chang et al. [5] also propose similar approaches to 
analyze routing changes, although their algorithms are 
different in details. 

All of the above failure studies are based on either 
inter-domain (BGP) or intra-domain (IS-IS, OSPF) rout- 
ing messages, from which failures are inferred. Some 
of them require access to the ISP’s internal data, such 
as trouble tickets. Our study complements this work by 
studying failures from an end-to-end perspective, and 
quantifies how failures affect end-to-end performance, 
such as loss rate and RTT. 

There also has been much work on studying Internet 
failures through end-to-end measurement, and these have 
greatly influenced our approach. Paxson [19] studied the 
end-to-end routing behavior by running repeated tracer- 
outes between 37 Internet hosts. His study shows that 
49% of the Internet paths are asymmetric and visit at 
least one different city. 91% of the paths persist more 
than several hours. He used traceroutes to identify var- 
ious routing pathologies, such as loops, fluttering, path 
changes and outages. However these traceroutes do not 
distinguish between forward and reverse failures. 

Chandra et al. [6] studied the effect of network failures 
on end-to-end services using the traceroute datasets [19, 
21]. They also used the HTTP traces collected from 11 
proxies. They model the failures using their location and 
duration and evaluate different techniques for masking 
failures. However, the HTTP and traceroute datasets are 
independent. In comparison, we combine the passive 
monitoring data and active probing data, which allows 
us to detect failures in realtime and correlate the end-to- 
end effect with different types of failures. They also clas- 
sify the failures into near-source, near-destination and in- 
middle by matching /24s IP prefixes with end host IPs. 
In contrast, we study the location of failures using both 
IP-to-AS mapping [17] and 5-tier AS hierarchies [23]. 
This allows us to quantify the failure locations more ac- 
curately and at a finer granularity. 

Feamster et al. measured the Intemet failures among 
31 hosts using periodic pings combined with tracer- 
outes [7]. They ping the path between a pair of nodes 
every 30 seconds, with consecutive ping losses trigger- 


ing traceroutes. They consider the location of a failure to 
be the last reachable hop in traceroute and used the num- 
ber of hops to closest end host to quantify the depth of the 
failure. They characterize failures as inter-AS and intra- 
AS and use one-way ping to distinguish between forward 
and reverse failures. They also examine the correlation 
between path failures with BGP updates. 

Our work is partly motivated by these approaches, 
but we cannot use their methodology directly because 
of environmental differences. With the large number of 
clients that connect to our proxies, we can not afford to 
ping each of them frequently. Failure detection and con- 
firmation are more challenging in our case, since many 
clients may not respond to pings (behind firewalls) or 
even are offline (such as dialup users). We infer anoma- 
lies by monitoring the status of active flows, which al- 
lows us to study anomalies on a much more diverse set 
of paths. We also combine the baseline traceroutes with 
passive monitoring to distinguish between forward and 
reverse failures and classify forward anomalies into sev- 
eral categories. Since where the failure appears may 
be different from where the failure occurs, we quantify 
the scope of failures by correlating the traceroutes from 
multiple vantage points, instead of using one hop (last 
reachable hop) as the failure location. Finally, we study 
how different types of anomalies affect end-to-end per- 
formance. 


10 Conclusion 


This paper introduces what we believe to be an impor- 
tant new type of diagnostic tool, one that passively mon- 
itors network communication watching for anomalies, 
and then engages widely-distributed probing machinery 
when suspicious events occur. Although much work can 
still be done to improve the tool---e.g., reducing the ac- 
tive probes required, possibly by integrating static topol- 
ogy information and BGP updates—the observations we 
have been able to makein a short time are dramatic. 


e Passive monitoring allows us to detect more anoma- 
lies in less time: we have confirmed nearly 272,000 
anomalies in three months. This is roughly 3,000 a 
day, and is 10 to 100 times more than reported pre- 
viously. We also see a qualitative change, such as 
large numbers of ultrashort and temporary anoma- 
lies that last less than one minute. 


e Due to our wide coverage, we see new failure dis- 
tribution and location properties. Failures are heav- 
ily skewed, rather than pervasively distributed: Tier 
3 seems to be the most problematic, accounting for 
almost half of the loops, path changes, and path out- 
ages that we see. Tier 1 ASes are generally the most 
stable. 
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e We provide some new measurements about routing 
loop behavior. Temporary loops have much longer 
lengths than persistent loops. 97% of the persis- 
tent loops consist of only 2 routers, but only 50% 
of temporary loops do. Many temporary loops span 
4 routers. This makes sense since the more routers 
are involved in a loop, the less stable it is. Persis- 
tent loops are either resolved in a relative short time 
(54% last less than 30 minute) or continue for an 
extended period of time (23% last more than 7.5 
hours). Our results confirm Paxson’s findings that 
routing loops are correlated. 


e Path changes exhibit different characteristics than 
outages. Outages appear closer to the edge of the 
network: 63% of outages occur within 3 hops to 
end hosts while the figure is 20% for path changes. 
Path changes tend to have wider impact: 57% of 
path changes can be confined to two ASes and 50% 
of them can be confined to within three hops, while 
the respective figures are 78% and 70% for outages. 
Path changes have a much milder effect on RTTs 
than outages while they both can incur high loss 
rates. 


e Our measurements suggest less opportunity for 
indirection-based resiliency than previous studies: 
alternative routes are available only 43% of the 
time, and a significant fraction of them suffer from 
high latency inflation. These results stem from most 
outages occurring nearer the edge of the network 
than the core; redundancy is less available, and less 
practical when it is available. 


We have shown that PlanetSeer provides an effective 
means to detect large numbers of anomalies with broad 
coverage, especially in the case of wide-area services that 
cannot rely on cooperation from one endpoint. In addi- 
tion to the detection rate, the short delay between emer- 
gence and detection allows us to capture anomaly behav- 
ior more effectively, and our distributed framework pro- 
vides improved characterization. 
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Abstract 


Recent work has focused on increasing availability 
in the face of Internet path failures. To date, pro- 
posed solutions have relied on complex routing and path- 
monitoring schemes, trading scalability for availability 
among a relatively small set of hosts. 


This paper proposes a simple, scalable approach to re- 
cover from Internet path failures. Our contributions are 
threefold. First, we conduct a broad measurement study 
of Internet path failures on a collection of 3,153 Internet 
destinations consisting of popular Web servers, broad- 
band hosts, and randomly selected nodes. We monitored 
these destinations from 67 PlanetLab vantage points over 
a period of seven days, and found availabilities ranging 
from 99.6% for servers to 94.4% for broadband hosts. 
When failures do occur, many appear too close to the 
destination (e.g., last-hop and end-host failures) to be 
mitigated through alternative routing techniques of any 
kind. Second, we show that for the failures that can 
be addressed through routing, a simple, scalable tech- 
nique, called one-hop source routing, can achieve close 
to the maximum benefit available with very low over- 
head. When a path failure occurs, our scheme attempts 
to recover from it by routing indirectly through a small 
set of randomly chosen intermediaries. 


Third, we implemented and deployed a prototype one- 
hop source routing infrastructure on PlanetLab. Over 
a three day period, we repeatedly fetched documents 
from 982 popular Internet Web servers and used one-hop 
source routing to attempt to route around the failures we 
observed. Our results show that our prototype success- 
fully recovered from 56% of network failures. However, 
we also found a large number of server failures that can- 
not be addressed through alternative routing. 


Our research demonstrates that one-hop source rout- 
ing is easy to implement, adds negligible overhead, and 
achieves close to the maximum benefit available to indi- 
rect routing schemes, without the need for path monitor- 
ing, history, or a-priori knowledge of any kind. 


1 Introduction 


Internet reliability demands continue to escalate as the 
Internet evolves to support applications such as banking 
and telephony. Yet studies over the past decade have 
consistently shown that the reliability of Internet paths 
falls far short of the “five 9s” (99.999%) of availability 
expected in the public-switched telephone network [11]. 
Small-scale studies performed in 1994 and 2000 found 
the chance of encountering a major routing pathology 
along a path to be 1.5% to 3.3% [17, 26]. 

Previous research has attempted to improve Internet 
reliability by various means, including server replica- 
tion, multi-homing, or overlay networks. While effec- 
tive, each of these techniques has limitations. For ex- 
ample, replication through clustering or content-delivery 
networks is expensive and commonly limited to high-end 
Web sites. Multi-homing (provisioning a site with mul- 
tiple ISP links) protects against single-link failure, but 
it cannot avoid the long BGP fail-over times required to 
switch away from a bad path [12]. Overlay routing net- 
works, such as RON, have been proposed to monitor path 
quality and select the best available path via the Inter- 
net or a series of RON nodes [2]. However, the required 
background monitoring is not scalable and therefore lim- 
its the approach to communication among a relatively 
small set of nodes. 

This paper re-examines the potential of overlay rout- 
ing techniques for improvingend-to-endIntemet path re- 
liability. Our goal is to answer three questions: 


1. What do the failure characteristics of wide-area In- 
temet paths imply about the potential reliability 
benefits of overlay routing techniques? 


2. Can this potential be realized with a simple, state- 
less, and scalable scheme? 


3. What benefits would end-users see in practice for a 
real application, such as Web browsing, when this 
scheme is used? 


To answer the first question, we performed a large- 
scale measurement study that uses 67 PlanetLab vantage 
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points to probe 3,153 Internet destinations for failures 
over seven days. Of these destinations, 378 were popu- 
lar Web servers, 1,139 were broadband hosts, and 1,636 
were randomly selected IP addresses. During the course 
of our 7-day study we observed more failures than the 31 
node RON testbed saw in 9 months [7]. 

Our results show that end-to-end path availability 
varies substantially across different destination sets. On 
average, paths to popular Web servers had 99.6% avail- 
ability, but paths to broadband hosts had only 94.4% 
availability. The vast majority of paths experienced at 
least one failure. Unfortunately, many failures are lo- 
cated so close to the destination that no alternative rout- 
ing or overlay scheme can avoid them: 16% of failures 
on paths to servers and 60% of failures on paths to broad- 
band hosts occur were last-hop or end-system failures. 
Effective remedies for these failures are increased end- 
system reliability and multi-homing. 

To answer the second question, we use our measure- 
ment results to show that when an alternative path ex- 
ists, that path can be exploited through extremely simple 
means. Inspired by the Detour study [21] and RON [2], 
we explore the use of a technique we call one-hop 
source routing. When a communication failure occurs, 
the source attempts to reach the destination indirectly 
through a small set of intermediary nodes. We show that 
a selection policy in which the source node chooses four 
potential intermediary nodes at random (called random- 
4) can obtain close to the maximum possible benefit. 
This policy gives well-connected clients and servers the 
ability to route around failures in the middle of the net- 
work without the need for complex schemes requiring a 
priori communication or path knowledge. 

To answer the third question, we built and evaluated a 
prototype one-hop source routing implementation called 
SOSR (for Scalable One-hop Source Routing). SOSR 
uses the Linux netfilter/iptables facility to implement al- 
ternative packet routing for sources and NAT-style for- 
warding for intermediaries — both at user level. SOSR 
is straightforward to build and completely transparent to 
destinations. On a simple workload of Web-browsing re- 
quests to popular servers, SOSR with the random-4 pol- 
icy recovered from 56% of network failures. However, 
many failures that we saw were application-level fail- 
ures, such as server timeouts, which are not recoverable 
through any alternative routing or overlay schemes. In- 
cluding such application-level failures, SOSR could re- 
cover from only 20% of the failures we encountered. The 
user-level perception of any alternative routing scheme is 
ultimately limited by the behavior of the servers as well 
as of the network. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We 
present our measurement study characterizing failures in 
the next section. Section 3 then shows the potential ef- 
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fectiveness of different practical policies for improving 
Internet path reliability. Section 4 describes the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of our prototype one-hop 
source routing system. We end with a discussion of re- 
lated work (Section 5) and our conclusions (Section 6). 


2 Characterizing Path Failures 


This section describes our large-scale measurement 
study of Internet path failures. Our goals were: (1) to dis- 
cover the frequency, location, and duration of path fail- 
ures, and (2) to assess the potential benefits of one-hop 
source routing in recovering from those failures. 


2.1 Trace methodology 


From August 20, 2004 to August 27, 2004 we moni- 
tored the paths between a set of PlanetLab [18] vantage 
points and sets of destination hosts in the Internet. We 
periodically sent a probe on each path and listened for a 
response. If we received a response within a pre-defined 
time window, we declared the path to be normal. If not, 
we declared a loss incident on that path. Once a loss inci- 
dent was declared, we began to probe the path more fre- 
quently to: (1) distinguish between a “true” path failure 
and a short-lived congestion episode and (2) measure the 
failure duration. We used traceroute to determine where 
along the path the failure occurred. In parallel, we also 
sent probes from the vantage point to the destination indi- 
rectly through a set of intermediary nodes. This allowed 
us to measure how often indirect paths succeeded when 
the default path failed. 


2.1.1 Probes and traceroutes 


Our probes consist of TCP ACK packets sent to a 
high-numbered port on the destination. Correspondingly, 
probe responses consist of TCP RST packets sent by the 
destination. We used TCP ACK packets instead of UDP 
or ICMP probes for two reasons. First, many routers and 
firewalls drop UDP or ICMP probes, or treat them with 
lower priority than TCP packets, which would interfere 
with our study. Second, we found that TCP ACK probes 
raise fewer security alarms than other probes. Before we 
included a candidate destination in our study, we vali- 
dated that it would successfully respond to a burst of 10 
TCP ACK probes. This ensured that destinations were 
not rate-limiting their responses, avoiding confusion be- 
tween rate-limiting and true packet loss. 

To determine where a failure occurred along a path, 
we used a customized version of traceroute to probe the 
path during a loss incident. Our version of traceroute 
uses TTL-limited TCP ACK packets, probing multiple 
hops along the route in parallel. This returns results 
much faster than the standard traceroute and permits us 
to determine the location of even short-lived failures. 


2.1.2 Node selection 


Initially, we selected 102 geographically distributed 
PlanetLab nodes as vantage points. Following the exper- 
iment, we examined the logs on each node to determine 
which had crashed or were rebooted during our trace. We 
then filtered the trace to remove any nodes with a total 
downtime of more than 24 hours, reducing the set to 67 
stable vantage points for our analysis. We similarly se- 
lected 66 PlanetLab nodes to use as intermediaries, but 
only 39 of these survived crash/reboot post-filtering. 

Using our vantage points, we monitored paths to 
three different sets of Internet hosts: popular Web 
servers, broadband hosts, and randomly selected IP ad- 
dresses. A full list of IP addresses in each set and 
additional details describing our selection process are 
available at http: //www.cs.washington.edu/ 
homes/gummnadi/sosr. 

The members of each set were chosen as follows: 


e We culled our popular server set from a list of 
the 2,000 most popular Web sites according to 
www.ranking.com. Removing hosts that failed the 
TCP ACK rate-limit test and filtering duplicate IP 
addresses left us with 692 servers. The path behav- 
ior to a popular server is meant to be representative 
of the experience of a client when contacting a well- 
provisioned server. 


e We selected our broadband hosts from an IP 
address list discovered through a 2002 crawl 
of Gnutella [20]. From that set, we _ re- 
moved hosts whose reverse DNS lookup did not 
match a list of major broadband providers (e.g., 
adsl*bellsouth.net)and again filtered those 
that failed the rate-limit test. Finally, we selected 
2,000 nodes at random from those that survived this 
filtering. The path behavior to a broadband host is 
meant to be representative of a peer-to-peer appli- 
cation or voice-over-IP (VoiP). 


e The random IP address set consists of 3,000 IP ad- 
dresses that were randomly generated and that sur- 
vived the rate-limit test. We use this set only as a 
basis for comparison. 


We partitioned the destination sets across our imi- 
tial vantage points such that each destination node was 
probed by only one vantage point. Because some of the 
vantage points were filtered from the trace due to failure 
or low availability, some of the destinations were conse- 
quently removed as well. Following this filtering, 378 
servers, 1,139 broadband hosts, and 1,636 random IP ad- 
dresses remained in the trace. Note that while we filtered 
vantage points and intermediaries for availability, we did 
not filter any of the destination sets beyond the initial 
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Figure 1: Probe timing. (a) The sequence of probes that 
are sent along each path during the trace. (b) A loss in- 
cident begins with a single probe loss, and ends after 10 
consecutive successful probe responses. (c) For each of 
the first 10 probe intervals of a loss incident, we issued 
indirect probes through each of 66 intermediaries. 


TCP ACK rate-limit test. As a consequence, some desti- 
nations crashed or otherwise shut down during the trace, 
causing last-hop path failures. 


2.1.3 Probe timing 


During the 7-day trace period, we probed each path 
every 15 seconds. If the vantage point failed to receive a 
response within 3 seconds, we declared a loss to have oc- 
curred. A single loss transitioned the path into a Joss inci- 
dent— an event initiated by a single probe loss and ended 
by the reception of ten consecutive probe responses (Fig- 
ure la). While a path is in the midst of a loss incident, 
we probed every 5 seconds (Figure 1b). We also issued 
a traceroute from the vantage point to the destination at 
the start of the loss incident. 

For each of the first 10 probe intervals during a loss 
incident, we also attempted to probe the destination in- 
directly through each of the 66 PlanetLab intermediaries 
selected at the beginning of the experiment. Thus, dur- 
ing one of these probe intervals, the vantage point emits a 
probe to an intermediary every 5/66‘" of a second (Fig- 
ure lc). We allow six seconds for a response to flow 
back from the destination through the intermediary to the 
vantage point; if no response 1s received in this time we 
declare a loss through that intermediary. 


2.1.4 Failures vs. loss incidents 


In principle, it may seem simple to declare a path fail- 
ure when some component of a path has malfunctioned 
and all packets sent on that path are lost. In practice, 
however, failures are more complex and difficult to de- 
fine. For example, packet loss may be due to a true long- 
term failure or a short-term congestion event. In general, 
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186 


broadband 
1,139 


paths probed 


random 
1,636 


servers 


| _failedpatts | 294 | 999 
non-last-hop 811 (84%) 


Table 1: High-level characterization of path failures, 
observed from 08/20/04 to 08/27/04. We obtained path 
information using traceroutes. A failure is identified as 
a last-hop failure when it is attributable to either the ac- 
cess link connecting the destination to the network or the 
destination host itself. 


10,619 
1,395 
1,455 
7,024 

2,568 (37%) 
4,456 (63%) 
3,595 


vantage points | 67 67 67 





any operational definition of failure based on packet loss 
patterns is arbitrary. 

We strove to define failure as a sequence of packet 
losses that would have a significant or noticeable ap- 
plication impact. We did not want to classify short se- 
quences of packet drops as failures, since standard re- 
liability mechanisms (such as TCP retransmission) can 
successfully hide these. Accordingly, we elevated a loss 
incident to a failure if and only if the loss incident began 
with three consecutive probe losses and the initial tracer- 
oute failed. We defined the failure to last from the send 
of the first failed probe until the send of the first of the 
ten successful probes that terminated the loss incident. 
For example, the loss incident shown in Figure 1b corre- 
sponds to a failure that lasted for 30 seconds. 


2.2 Failure characteristics 


Table 1 summarizes the high-level characteristics of 
the failures we observed, broken down by our three des- 
tination sets. In the table we show as classifiable those 
failures for which our modified traceroute was able to 
determine the location of the failure; the remainder we 
show as unclassifiable. The classifiable failures are fur- 
ther broken down into last-hop failures, which are fail- 
ures of either the end-system or last-hop access link (we 
cannot distinguish the two), and non-last-hop failures, 
which occurred within the network. 

For the popular servers, we saw 1,486 failures spread 
over 294 paths and 337 links along these paths. Of the 
962 classifiable failures, 811 (84%) occurred within the 
network, while 16% were last-hop failures. On aver- 
age, a path experienced 3.9 failures during the week-long 
trace, of which 0.4 were last-hop failures, 2.1 were non- 
last-hop failures, and 1.4 were unclassifiable. 

For the broadband hosts we saw 7,560 failures of 
which 5,723 were classifiable. On average, a broadband 
path experienced 6.6 failures over the week, nearly dou- 
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Figure 2: Location of failures. Failures are spread 
throughout the Internet for all three destination sets. 
Last-hop failures dominate other failures for broadband 
hosts, but for popular servers, last-hop failures are rare. 


ble that of the popular server set. Of these 6.6 failures, 
3.0 were last-hop, 2.0 non-last-hop, and 1.6 were un- 
classifiable. Comparing server and broadband paths, we 
Saw approximately the same rate of non-last-hop failures, 
but broadband paths showed a much higher rate of last- 
hop failures (0.4 per path per week for servers, and 3.0 
per path per week for broadband). Therefore, the net- 
work behaved similarly for broadband and popular server 
hosts, except over the last-hop. 


2.2.1 Location of failures 


To describe the failure locations in a meaningful way, 
we divide each path into four parts: Jlast.hop, mid- 
dle_core, src_side, and dst_side. Lasthop are either end- 
system failures or last-hop access-link failures. Mid- 
dle_core failures occur in the “core of the Intemet,” 
which we define as the Tier] domains. These are the few 
important domains, such as AT&T and Sprint, through 
which the vast majority of all Intemmet paths pass. We 
identify them using the methodology of Subramanian et 
al. [23]. Src_side and dst_side are therefore the remaining 
path segments between the core and source, or core and 
destination, respectively. If traceroute could not classify 
the failure location, we labeled it “unclassifiable.” 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of failures across these 
categories. Failures are spread throughout the Inter- 
net, and all three data sets observe approximately equal 
source-side and core failures. For popular servers, there 
are relatively few last-hop failures, and in fact the last- 
hop appears to be more reliable than the rest of the In- 
ternet! This is strong evidence that techniques such as 
one-hop source routing can improve end-to-end avail- 
ability for server paths, as it targets these non-last-hop 
failures. For broadband hosts, however, last-hop failures 
dominate all other failures, and accordingly we should 
expect less of a benefit from one-hop source routing. 

Not surprisingly, the random IP destination set be- 
haves in a manner that is consistent with a blend of 


TS _~*Y;s servers | broadband | random _ 
average path downtime 2,961 secs | 33,630 secs | 10,904 secs 
median path downtime | 333 secs 518 secs 


average failure duration 651 secs | 5,066 secs | 1,680 secs 
last-hop | 3,539 secs 8,997 secs 3,228 secs 
| saasecs | a89s608 


735 secs 
1,744 secs 


non-last-hop 


unclassifiable 302 secs 3,085 secs 


median failure duration 73 secs 75 secs 


Table 2: Path downtime and failure durations. This 
table shows average and median path downtime, as well 
as average and median failure durations, for our three 
destination sets. The downtime for a path 1s the sum of 
all its failure durations. 





server-like and broadband-like hosts. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, however, the random IP set sees a greater rate of 
destination-side failures than both servers and broadband 
hosts. We do not yet have an explanation for this. 


2.2.2 Duration of failures 


In Table 2, we show high-level statistics that charac- 
terize failure duration and path availability in our trace. 
The average path to a server is down for 2,561 seconds 
during our week long trace, which translates into an av- 
erage availability of 99.6%. In comparison, the aver- 
age path to a broadband host is down for 33,630 sec- 
onds during trace, leading to an average availability of 
94.4%. Paths to broadband hosts are an order of mag- 
nitude less available than paths to server hosts. This is 
unsurprising, of course, since broadband hosts are less 
well maintained, tend to be powered off, and likely have 
worse quality last-hop network connections. 

The median path availability is significantly better 
than the average path availability, suggesting that the dis- 
tribution of path availabilities is non-uniform. Figure 3 
confirms this: for all three destination sets, more than 
half of the paths experienced less than 15 minutes of 
downtime over the week. As well as being generally less 
available than server paths, a larger fraction broadband 
paths suffer from high unavailability: more than 30% of 
broadband paths are down for more than an hour, and 
13% are down for more than a day (not shown in graph). 

Table 2 also shows the average and median failure du- 
rations. On paths to servers, the average failure lasted 
for just under 11 minutes; in comparison, on paths to 
broadband hosts, the average failure lasted for 84 min- 
utes. For both destination sets, last-hop failures lasted 
approximately an order of magnitude longer than non- 
last-hop failures. Unfortunately, this reduces the poten- 
tial effectiveness of one-hop source routing. Last-hop 
failures can last for a long time, and they are also hard to 
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Figure 3: Availability of paths (CDF). The cumulative 
distribution of total downtime experienced by the paths 
during our trace, for each of our three destination sets. 
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Figure 4: Frequency of path failures. Paths are ordered 
by the number of failures experienced. Most paths expe- 
rience few failures, but a small number of paths experi- 
ence many failures. Note that both axes are in log-scale. 


route around. Like path availability, failure duration has 
a non-uniform distribution — median failure durations are 
significantly lower than average failure durations. 


2.2.3 Frequency of failures 


We can compute the number of failure-free paths by 
subtracting the number of failed paths from the number 
of paths probed (both shown in Table 1). This reveals 
that only 22% of server paths, 12% of broadband paths, 
and 15% of random paths were failure-free: most paths 
in each destination set experienced at least one failure. 

Figure 4 plots the number of failures each path expe- 
rienced, using a log-scale on both axes. Each destina- 
tion set is sorted in rank order from most-failing to least- 
failing path. This graph demonstrates two points: (1) a 
small number paths experience a very large number of 
failures, and (2) most paths experienced a small but non- 
zero number of failures. Additional analysis (not shown) 
also demonstrates that for broadband hosts, the failure- 
prone paths tend to fail on the last-hop, while for servers, 
the failure-prone paths tend to fail uniformly across the 
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Table 3: Potential effectiveness of one-hop source 
routing. Source routing can help recover from 66% of all 
failures on paths to servers, but fewer on paths to broad- 
band hosts. Last-hop failures tend to confound recovery, 
while core failures are more recoverable. 


Intemet, favoring neither the source-side, nor the core, 
nor the destination-side. 


2.3 The potential of one-hop source routing 


As previously described, during a loss incident we 
probed the destination indirectly through each of 39 in- 
termediaries. If any of these indirect probes were suc- 
cessful, we considered the path to be recoverable using 
one-hop source routing. If not, we considered it to be 
unrecoverable. Note that this definition of recoverable 
provides an upper bound, since in practice an implemen- 
tation is not likely to try such a large number of interme- 
diaries when attempting to route around a failure. 

The results of this experiment, shown in Table 3, 1n- 
dicate that 66% of all failures to servers are potentially 
recoverable through at least one intermediary. A smaller 
fraction (39%) of broadband failures are potentially re- 
coverable. For all destination sets, one-hop source rout- 
ing is very effective for failures in the Internet core, but 
it is less effective for source-side or destination-side fail- 
ures. Somewhat surprisingly, some last-hop failures are 
recoverable. In part, this is due to multi-homing: Le., 
there may be a last-hop failure on the default path to a 
destination, but a different last-hop link may be accessi- 
ble on a different path through a destination. However, 
this is also due in part to our failure definition. If a last- 
hop link is not dead but merely “sputtering,” sometimes 
probes along the default path will fail while an interme- 
diary will be more “lucky” and succeed. 


2.4 Summary 


Our study examined failures of Internet paths from 67 
vantage points to over 3,000 widely dispersed Internet 
destinations, including popular servers, broadband hosts, 
and randomly selected IP addresses. Overall, we found 
that most Internet paths worked well: most paths only 
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experienced a handful of failures, and most paths experi- 
enced less than 15 minutes of downtime over our week- 
long trace. But failures do occur, and when they do, they 
were widely distributed across paths and portions of the 
network. However, broadband hosts tend to experience 
significantly more last-hop failures than servers, and last- 
hop failures tend to last long. 

These failure characteristics have mixed implications 
for the potential effectiveness of one-hop source routing. 
Since server path failures are rarely on the last hop, there 
should be plenty of opportunity to route around them. In- 
deed, our initial results suggest that one-hop source rout- 
ing should be able to recover from 66% of server path 
failures. In contrast, since broadband path failures are 
often on the last hop, there is less opportunity for al- 
ternative routing. Our results show than one-hop source 
routing will work less than 39% of the time in this case. 

In the next section of the paper, we will examine one- 
hop source routing in greater detail, focusing initially on 
its potential for improving server path availability. Our 
goal in the next section is to use our trace to hone in on 
aneffective, but practical, one-hop source routing policy. 
By effective, we mean that it successfully routes around 
recoverable failures. By practical, we mean that it suc- 
ceeds quickly and with little overhead. 


3  One-Hop Source Routing 


We have seen that 66% of all popular server path fail- 
ures and 39% of all broadband host path failures are po- 
tentially recoverable through at least one of the 39 pre- 
selected intermediary nodes. This section investigates 
an obvious implication of this observation, namely, that 
one-hop source routing is a potentially viable technique 
for recovering from Intemet path failures. 

One-hop source routing is conceptually straightfor- 
ward, as shown in Figure 5. After a node detects a path 
failure, it selects one or more intermediaries and attempts 
to reroute its packets through them. If the resulting indi- 
rectpathis sufficiently disjoint fromthe default route, the 
packets will flow around the faulty components and suc- 
cessfully arrive at the destination. Assuming that the re- 
verse path through the intermediary also avoids the fault, 
end-to-end communication is restored. 

This approach raises several questions. Given a set of 
potential intermediaries for a failed path, how many of 
them on average will succeed at contacting the destina- 
tion? What policy should the source node use to select 
among the set of potential intermediaries? To what ex- 
tent does the effectiveness of one-hop source routing de- 
pend on the location of the failure along the path? Does 
a prion knowledge of Internet topology or the ability to 
maintain state about previous failures increase the effec- 
tiveness of a policy? When should recovery be initiated 





(a) 





(b) 


Figure 5: One-hop source routing. (a) The source (src) experiences a path failure to destination dst,, but it suc- 
cessfully routes through intermediary 75. (b) The source experiences a path failure to destination dst 2. It uses a more 
ageressive recovery policy by simultaneously routing to intermediaries 22, 73, 74, and 75. The path to intermediary 72 
experiences a path failure of its own, as does the path from intermediary 73 to the destination. Fortunately, the source 


is able reach dst2 through both 24 and 75. 


and when should recovery attempts be abandoned? The 
remainder of this section answers these questions. 


3.1 Methodology 


To answer these questions we rely on the data de- 
scribed in Section 2. As previously noted, following 
each failure we sent probe messages from the source to 
39 PlanetLab intermediaries. The intermediaries then 
probed the destination and retumed the results. If the 
source heard back from an intermediary before it heard 
back directly from the (recovered) destination, then we 
considered that intermediary to be successful. Thus, for 
each default-path failure, we were able to determine how 
many of the 39 PlanetLab intermediaries could have been 
used to route around it. 

From this data we can analyze the effectiveness of 
policies that route through specific subsets of the inter- 
mediaries. For example, one policy might route through 
a single, randomly chosen intermediary; another policy 
might route through two preselected intermediaries in 
parallel, and so on. We can therefore compare various 
policies by simulating their effect using the data from 
our intermediate-node measurements. 


3.2 What fraction of intermediaries help? 


How many of the intermediaries succeed in routing 
around a particular failure depends on a number of fac- 
tors, including the positions of the source, the destina- 
tion, and the intermediaries in the network. For example, 
some intermediaries may not divert the packet flow suf- 
ficiently, either failing to pull packets from the default 
path before the fault or failing to return them to the de- 
fault path after the fault. This can be seen in Figure 6a, 
where the route from src to dst fails due to the failure 


(a) src — dst 


i dst 


(b) src 


(c) sc 


I 
— dst 
hy 


Figure 6: Disjoint paths. (a) The default path to the des- 
tination fails due to a faulty link. (b) Routing through 
intermediary 22 would succeed, since the diverted path is 
disjoint from the faulty link. (c) Routing through inter- 
mediary 2; would fail, since the diverted path rejoins the 
default path before the faulty link. 


marked “X.”’ An attempt to re-route through intermediary 
12 would succeed (Figure 6b). However, routing through 
2, would fail (Figure 6c), because 2;’s path to dst joins 
src’s path to dst before the failure. 

As described above, for each detected failure we 
counted the number of “useful intermediaries” through 
which the source node could recover. Note that we con- 
tinue attempting to recover until either an intermediary 
succeeds or the default path self-repairs, up to a maxi- 
mum of 10 probe intervals. If the default path self-repairs 
before any intermediary succeeds, we do not classify the 
event as a recovered failure. 

Figure 7(a) shows the results for popular servers, 
grouped by the number of useful intermediaries on the 
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Figure 7: The number of useful intermediaries. For 
each failure, we measured the number of useful interme- 
diaries in our candidate set of 39. (a) This histogram 
shows the aggregated results for popular servers only. 
For example, we observed 168 failures (165 non-last-hop 
and 3 last-hop) for which there were exactly 21-25 use- 
ful intermediaries. (b) A CDF of the same data for the 
recoverable failures only. 


x-axis. Out of the 1486 failures, 503 (34%) could not 
recover through any intermediary, as shown by the left- 
most bar. Last-hop failures accounted for 89 of those 
unrecoverable failures. 

Figure 7(b) presents a CDF of this data for the re- 
maining 983 failures (66%) that were recoverable. The 
figure shows that 798 (81%) of these failures could be 
recovered through at least 21 of the 39 intermediaries. 
It’s clear, then, that a significant fraction of failures are 
recoverable through a large number of intermediaries. 
However, there are also failures for which only a small 
number of intermediaries are useful. For example, 55 
(5.6%) of the 983 recoverable failures could be recov- 
ered through only 1-5 nodes. Thus, some recoverable 
failures require a careful choice of intermediary. 

None of the failures were recoverable through more 
than 36 of the 39 intermediaries. Investigating further, 
we found that four PlanetLab intermediaries were subject 
to a routing policy that prevented them from communi- 
cating with the vast majority of our destinations. If we 
exclude these nodes from consideration, many failures 
would be recoverable through all 35 of the remaining in- 
termediaries. However, in many cases, there were still a 
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Figure 8: The effectiveness of random-k. This graph 
shows the effectiveness of random-k at recovering from 
failures as a function of k (the number of randomly se- 
lected intermediaries the source tries concurrently). 


few intermediaries that should be avoided. 


33 


The results in Figure 7 suggest that a very simple strat- 
egy for selecting intermediaries may work well. Similar 
in spirit to randomized load-balancing [15, 6], a source 
should be able to avoid failures by randomly picking k 
intermediaries through which to attempt recovery. The 
source could send packets through all k intermediaries in 
parallel and then route through the intermediary whose 
response packet is first returned. 

To evaluate this strategy, we examine a policy in 
which the random selection is done once for each failure 
instance. When a failure is detected, the source selects 
a set of k random intermediaries. During the failure, if 
none of the & intermediaries succeed on the first attempt, 
the source continues to retry those same intermediaries. 
At the next failure, the source selects a new set of k ran- 
dom intermediaries. We call this policy random-k. 

Since many intermediaries can be used to avoid 
most recoverable faults, even a single random selec- 
tion (random-1) should frequently succeed. By selecting 
more than one random intermediary, the source ensures 
that a single unlucky selection is not fatal. However, as 
there are some failures for which only a few specific in- 
termediaries are helpful, picking a small number of ran- 
dom intermediaries will not always work. 

Figure 8 shows the effectiveness of random-k as a 
function of k. For popular servers, random-1 can route 
around 43% of all failures we observed. By defini- 
tion, random-39 can route around all recoverable failures 
(66% of all failures for popular servers). The “knee in 
the curve” is approximately k = 4: random-4 can route 
around 61% of all failures (92% of all recoverable fail- 
ures) for popular servers. From this, we conclude that 
random-4 makes a reasonable tradeoff between effort 
(the number of concurrent intermediaries invoked per re- 


Is random-k an effective policy? 
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Figure 9: Failures random-k can handle. This graph 
breaks Figure 8 data down according to the classes 
of failures from which random-k recovers, for servers. 
Random-k can recover from most failures in the core, 
and near the destination, but it is less capable at handle 
failures near the source or on the last hop. 


covery attempt) and the probability of success. 


3.4 Which failures can random-k handle? 


As we showed in Section 2, the location of a failure 
has a significant impact on the likelihood that one-hop 
source routing can recover. For example, last-hop fail- 
ures are much harder to recover from than core failures. 
To understand the impact of failure location on random- 
k’s ability to recover, we classified recovery attempts ac- 
cording to the failure location. Figure 9 shows the same 
data as Figure 8 broken down according to this classifi- 
cation, but for popular servers only. 

Random-k recovers poorly from near-source and last- 
hop failures, as shown in the figure. For example, 
random-4 recovers from only 37% of last-hop failures 
and 50% of near-source. However, random-4 is very 
successful at coping with the other failure locations, re- 
covering from 89% of middle_core and 72% of near- 
destination failures. Intuitively, the Internet core has sig- 
nificant path diversity, therefore a failure in the core is 
likely to leave alternative paths between many intermedi- 
aries and the source and destination. However, the closer 
the failure is to the source or the destination, the more 
intermediaries it will render ineffective. 


3.5 Are there better policies than random-k? 


Figure 8 shows that random-k 1s a very effective pol- 
icy: there is little room to improve above random-k be- 
fore “hitting the ceiling” of recoverable failures. But can 
we be smarter? This subsection explores two alternative 
policies that use additional information or state to further 
improve on random-k. These policies might not be prac- 
tical to implement, as they require significant amounts of 
prior knowledge of Internet topology or state. Nonethe- 
less, an analysis of these policies offers additional insight 
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Figure 10: Effectiveness of alternative policies. This 
graph shows the effectiveness of our alternative policies 
as a function of k. We include random-k for comparison. 


into one-hop source routing. Like random-k, each of 
the alternative policies selects k intermediaries through 
which to route concurrently for each recovery attempt. 
The two additional policies we consider are: 


1. History-k. In this policy, we assume that the source 
node remembers the intermediary that it most re- 
cently used to recover from a path failure for each 
destination. When the source experiences a path 
failure, it selects k — 1 intermediaries at random, 
but it chooses this recently successful intermediary 
as the k‘” intermediary. If the source has never ex- 
perienced a failure for the destination, this policy 
reverts to random-k. The rationale for this policy is 
that an intermediary that previously provided a suf- 
ficiently disjoint path to a destination is likely to do 
so again in the future. 


2. BGP-paths-k. In this policy, we assume that the 
source is able to discover the path of autonomous 
systems (ASs) between it and the destination, and 
between all intermediaries and the destination, as 
seen by BGP. For each intermediary, the source cal- 
culates how many ASs its path has in common with 
the intermediary’s path. When the source experi- 
ences a path failure to the destination, it orders the 
intermediaries by their number of common ASs and 
selects the & intermediaries with the smallest num- 
ber in common. The rationale for this policy is that 
the source wants to use the intermediary with the 
“most disjoint” path to the destination in an attempt 
to avoid the failure. 


Figure 10 shows how effective these policies were in 
recovering from failures. While there is some measur- 
able difference between the policies for low values of k, 
this difference diminishes quickly as k increases. There 
is some benefit to using a more clever policy to pick 
the “right” intermediary; however, slightly increasing the 
number of intermediaries is more effective than using a 
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Figure 11: The diminishing returns of repeated recov- 
ery attempts. The probability that the next random-4 
attempt will succeed, as a function of the number of pre- 
viously failed attempts. After a single attempt, the prob- 
ability of future success plummets. 


smarter policy. For example, though BGP-paths-1 beats 
random-1, it does not beat random-4. Furthermore, un- 
like BGP-paths, random-4 requires no prior knowledge 
and no overhead for acquiring that knowledge. 

These more sophisticated policies do have some pos- 
itive effect on the ability to recover from path failures. 
They essentially attempt to bias their intermediary selec- 
tion towards “better” intermediaries, and this biasing has 
some value. However, the goal of path failure recover- 
ability 1s to avoid bad choices, rather than finding the 
best choice. Even with small k, random-k is extremely 
unlikely to select only bad choices, which is why it is 
competitive with these other strategies. 


3.6 How persistent should random-4 be? 


So far, we allow a source node recovering from a 
path failure to continue issuing random-4 attempts every 
5 seconds until: (1) one of the four randomly selected 
intermediaries succeeds, (2) the path self-repairs, or (3) 
ten attempts have failed. We now consider the question 
of whether the source node should give up earlier, after 
fewer attempts. To answer this, we calculated the proba- 
bility that the next random-4 attempt would succeed but 
the default path remains down, as a function of the num- 
ber of previously failed random-4 attempts. 

Figure 11 shows the results. Immediately after notic- 
ing the failure, random-4 for popular servers has a 58% 
chance of recovering before the path self-repairs; for 
broadband hosts, this number is 28%. However, after a 
single failed random-4 attempt, the chance that the next 
attempt succeeds before the path self-repairs plummets 
to 1.6% for servers and 0.8% for broadband hosts. There 
is little reason to try many successive random-4 attempts; 
the vast majority of the time, the default path will heal 
before a future random-4 attempt succeeds. 

In a sense, random-4 is an excellent failure detector: 
if a random-4 attempt fails, it 1s extremely likely that 
the destination truly 1s unreachable. To be conservative, 
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Figure 12: The cost of being eager. Average number of 
overhead packets per connection and per recovery invo- 
cation, as a function of the number of consecutive packet 
drops seen before random-4 recovery is invoked. Be- 
cause failures happen rarely, recovery is inexpensive. 


though, we allow four random-4 attempts before giving 
up on intermediary-based recovery. 


3.7 How eager should random-4 be? 


Our methodology defines a failure to have occurred 
after three consecutive packet drops and a failed tracer- 
oute. There is nothing preventing a source from invoking 
random-4 before making this determination, however. 
For example, a source may choose to invoke random-4 
after seeing only a single packet drop. However, this ap- 
proach might potentially confuse short-term congestion 
for failure and needlessly introduce recovery overhead. 

To investigate this apparent tradeoff between recov- 
ery time and overhead, we used our measurement data to 
calculate the overhead of recovery relative to hypothet- 
ical background HTTP traffic. To do this, we consider 
each 15-second probe attempt to be a hypothetical HTTP 
request. We estimate that the transfer of a I|OKB Web 
page, including TCP establishment and teardown, would 
require 23 IP packets. Using this estimate, we can cal- 
culate the amount of packet overhead due to random-4 
recovery attempts. 

Figure 12 shows this overhead as a function of how 
eagerly recovery is invoked. The left-hand y-axis shows 
the average number of additional packets sent per HTTP 
transfer, and the right-hand y-axis shows the average 
number of additional packets sent per transfer for which 
recovery was invoked. As our previousresults suggested, 
we abandon after four repeated random-4 attempts. 

Failures occur rarely and there is no overhead to pay 
when the default path succeeds. Additionally, when fail- 
ures do occur, random-4 usually succeeds after a single 
attempt. For these two reasons, there 1s very little over- 
head associated with the average connection: only 0.048 
additional packets per connection on average (on top of 
the estimated 23 IP packets), assuming recovery begins 
immediately after a lost packet. Even when failures oc- 
cur, there are only 4.1 additional packets on average. 
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Figure 13: The benefit of being eager. This graph 
compares the likelihood that the default-path, a single- 
intermediary, and four intermediaries will succeed as a 
function of the number of consecutive packet drops ob- 
served. After just two observed packet drops, random-4 
has a significantly higher probability of success than the 
default path. 


There is therefore little cost to being eager. 

Figure 13 demonstrates why it is useful to recover ea- 
gerly. We compare the probability that on the next at- 
tempt (1) the default-path will succeed, (2) a single ran- 
domly chosen intermediary will succeed, and (3) four 
randomly chosen intermediaries will succeed, as a func- 
tion of the number of previously observed consecutive 
packet drops along the default path. After a single packet 
drop, all three strategies have an equally high probability 
of succeeding on the next attempt. But, with additional 
packet drops, the probability that the default path suc- 
ceeds quickly decays, while random-] and random-4 are 
more likely to work. 

Note that random-! has a slightly lower probability 
of succeeding than the default path after only one packet 
drop. For random-], both the source to intermediary and 
the intermediary to destination paths must work, while 
for default-path, only the source to destination path must 
work. 

There is a benefit to recovering early, and as we pre- 
viously showed, there is very little cost. Accordingly, 
we believe random-4 should be invoked after having ob- 
served just a single packet drop. 


3.8 Putting it all together 


Our results suggest that an effective one-hop source 
routing policy is to begin recovery after a single packet 
loss, to attempt to route through both the default path and 
four randomly selected intermediaries, and to abandon 
recovery after four attempts to each of the randomly se- 
lected intermediaries fail, waiting instead for the default 
path to recover itself. For the remainder of this paper, we 
will refer to this set of policy decisions as “random-4.” 

We now ask what the user experience will be when 
using random-4. To answer this, we measured how long 
the user must wait after experiencing a path failure for 
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Figure 14: Recovery latency. This graph plots the cu- 
mulative probability that a failed path has recovered — 
due either to random-4 succeeding or self-repair of the 
default path — as a function of time, for (a) popular 
servers, (b) broadband hosts. 


end-to-end connectivity to be re-established, due either 
to the success of random-4 or path self-repair. 

Figure 14 shows the results. For popular servers, we 
see that 58.1% of failures recover after a single attempt 
(five seconds). After four attempts (20 seconds), 75.3% 
of path failures recovered. Random-4 recovered from 
60.2% of the failures by that point, while the path self- 
repaired from 15.1% of the failures. Since we aban- 
don random-4 after four failed attempts, the fraction of 
paths that recover due to random-4 peaks at 60.2%. For 
broadband hosts, we see a similar pattern, except that 
random-4 is much less successful at recovering from fail- 
ures: after four attempts, random-4 recovery has peaked 
at 29.4%. 

Overall, we see that the major benefit of random-4 
one-hop source routing 1s that it quickly finds alternative 
paths for recoverable failures. However, many failures 
are not recoverable with one-hop source routing. Bound- 
ing repeated random-4 to four attempts restricts the effort 
expended, instead allowing the path to self-repair. 


3.9 Summary 


This section examined specific policies for exploiting 
the potential benefit of one-hop source routing. Our re- 
sults show that a simple, stateless policy called random- 
4 comes close to obtaining the maximum gain possible. 
For example, from our trace data, random-4 found a suc- 
cessful intermediary for 60% of popular server failures 
(out of the 66% achievable shown previously in Sec- 
tion 2). Furthermore, random-4 is scalable and requires 
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no overhead messages. In comparison, the alternative 
knowledge-based policies we examined have higher cost 
and only limited benefit, relative to random-4. 

The crucial question, then, is whether one-hop source 
routing can be implemented practically and can work ef- 
fectively in a real system. We attempt to answer this 
question in the next section. 


4 An Implementation Study 


The goals of this section are twofold: (1) to discuss 
the pragmatic issues of integrating one-hop source rout- 
ing into existing application and OS environments, and 
(2) to evaluate how well it works in practice. To this end, 
we developed a one-hop source routing prototype, which 
we call SOSR (for scalable one-hop source routing), and 
evaluate the prototype experimentally in the context of a 
Web-browsing application for popular servers. 


4.1 Prototype Implementation 


The high-level SOSR architecture consists of two 
major parts: one for the source-node and one for the 
intermediary-node. The source-node component retries 
failed communications from applications through one or 
more intermediaries. For scalability, all decision making 
rests with the source. The intermediate-node component 
forwards the messages it receives to the destination, act- 
ing as a proxy for the source. There is no destination- 
node component; SOSR is transparent to the destination. 

Our source-node component, shown in Figure 15a, 
is implemented on top of the Linux netfilter frame- 
work [16]. Netfilter/iptables is a standard feature of the 
Linux kemel that simplifies construction of tools such as 
NATs, firewalls, and our SOSR system. It consists of an 
in-kemel module that forwards packets to a user-mode 
module for analysis. After receiving and examining a 
packet, the user-mode module can direct netfilter on how 
to handle it, acting in essence as an intelligent IP-level 
router. 

We use the iptables rule-handling framework to in- 
form netfilter about which packets to redirect to the user- 
level SOSR code and which to pass through. Our rules 
cause specific TCP flows (messages 1n both directions) to 
be redirected, based on port numbers or IP addresses. As 
well, they associate each flow with a SOSR policy mod- 
ule to handle its messages. Each policy module consists 
of failure detection code and intermediary selection code 
that decides when and where to redirect a packet. 

The SOSR intermediary node acts as a NAT proxy [9], 
forwarding packets received from a source to the correct 
destination, and transparently forwarding packets from 
the destination back to the correct source. Figure 15b 
shows the encapsulation of indirected messages flowing 
through the intermediary. The source node encapsulates 
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Figure 15: The SOSR architecture. (a) The source node 
uses netfilter to redirect packets from the Linux kernel 
to a user-level SOSR policy module, which encapsulates 
the application packet and tunnels it to a chosen inter- 
mediary. Note that the application is unmodified. (b) 
The intermediary node decapsulates the packet, passes it 
through a user-level NAT daemon, and transmits it to the 
(unmodified) destination node. 


a TCP segment and information identifying the destina- 
tion, and tunnels it to the intermediary through UDP. On 
receiving the UDP packet, the intermediary unwraps the 
TCP segment, passes it through its NAT component, and 
sends it to the destination using raw sockets. The NAT 
component of the intermediary maintains a hash table as- 
sociating the sending node, the destination node, and the 
sending port it used to forward the segment. When a 
packet arrives back from the destination, the intermedi- 
ary finds the associated (original) source address in the 
table, encapsulates the segment in a UDP packet along 
with the destination address, and retums it to the original 
source. 


4.2 Evaluation Methodology 


We evaluate our SOSR prototype by measuring its ef- 
fectiveness in handling end-to-end Web-browsing fail- 
ures for a set of popular Web servers. These failures 
include path failures, end-host failures, and application- 
level failures — anything that disrupts the browser from 
successfully completing an HTTP server transaction. 
The destination set consisted of 982 of the popular Web 
servers we considered in our measurement trace. 


For our experiments, we used the same 39 SOSR 
intermediaries as in our earlier trace-based experiment. 
We then used three client machines at the University of 
Washington to repeatedly fetch Web pages from the des- 
tination set. Each machine ran a different error-handling 
protocol. The first simply ran the wget command-line 
Web browser on an unmodified Linux kernel. The sec- 
ond ran the same wget browser, but with the SOSR im- 
plementation in place, implementing the random-4 pol- 
icy described in Section 3. The third ran wget on a modi- 
fied, aggressive TCP stack; in place of standard TCP ex- 
ponential back-off, we sent five duplicate packets every 
three seconds on a packet loss. This provides a balanced 
comparison to SOSR, in that it sends packets in the same 
number and frequency as random-4, but without the path 
diversity provided by the intermediaries. 

Each client machine fetched a Web page once per 
second, rotating through the 982 Web servers a total of 
279 times, ultimately issuing 273,978 requests. The ma- 
chines fetched the same Web page at the same time, so 
that a path failure that affected one would hopefully af- 
fect the others as well. We ran our experiment for slightly 
more than 72 hours. 


4.2.1 Failure classification 


We classified failures as either network-level failures 
or application-level failures. If wget could not establish 
a TCP connection to the remote server, we classified the 
request as a network-level failure. However, if the desti- 
nation returned a TCP RST packet to the source to refuse 
the connection, we classified the request as a “TCP re- 
fused” application-level failure, since the network path 
was clearly working. 

If wget successfully established a TCP connection, 
but could not successfully complete an HTTP trans- 
action within 15 minutes, we classified the request as 
an application-level failure. We further sub-classify 
application-level failures according to whether the HTTP 
transaction timed out (“HTTP timeout’) or was dropped 
by the server before completion (“HTTP refused’). 
Though we do not consider them to be failures, we 
also noted HTTP response that contained an HTTP er- 
ror code, such as ““HTTP/1.1 500 server error.” 


4.3 Results 


Table 4 summarizes our results. Overall, we observed 
few failures in our 72-hour experiment. The default wget 
client saw 481 failures in 273,978 requests, a failure rate 
of only 0.18%. We classified 69% as network-level fail- 
ures and 31% as application-level failures. Thus, the net- 
work was responsible for approximately twice as many 
failures as the Web servers. However, indirect routing 
cannot recover from the Web server failures. 


aa — 


















network | application level failures | yep 
level | tcp | HTTP | HTTP | etror 
failures | refused | refused | timeout | Codes 
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Table 4: Failures observed. Summary of our SOSR 
prototype evaluation results, showing the number of 
network-level and application-level failures each of our 
three test clients observed. 


In comparison, the wget-SOSR client experienced 
20% fewer failures than the default wget client: 383 com- 
pared to 481. Of these, 145 (38%) were network-level 
failures and 238 (62%) were application-level failures. 
wget-SOSR recovered from many of the network-level 
failures that the default wget experienced. The network- 
level recovery rate for wget-SOSR was 56%, slightly be- 
low the 66% we measured in Section 3. However, since 
application-level errors are unrecoverable, wget-SOSR’s 
overall recovery rate was just 20%. 

The weet-aggressiveTCP client experienced a 
marginally higher number of failures than the default 
wget: 1.e., an aggressive TCP stack did not reduce the 
overall failure rate. However, it did reduce the number of 
network-level failures by 25%. The aggressive retrans- 
missions were able to deal with some of the failures, but 
not as many as wget-SOSR. This confirms that SOSR 
derives its benefit in part because of path diversity, and 
in part because of its more aggressive retransmission. 

Interestingly, both wget-SOSR and _ weget- 
aggressiveICP observed a higher application-level 
failure rate than the default wget, receiving a significant 
increase in HTTP refused and timeout responses. While 
we cannot confirm the reason, we suspect that this 
is a result of the stress that the additional request 
traffic of these protocols causes on already overloaded 
servers. These additional application-level failures in 
balance reduced (for wget-SOSR) or canceled (for wget- 
aggressiveTCP) the benefits of the lower network-level 
failure rate. 


4.4 Summary 


This section presented a Linux-based implementation 
of one-hop source routing, called SOSR. SOSR builds on 
existing Linux infrastructure (netfilter/iptables) to route 
failures through a user-mode policy module on the source 
and a user-mode NAT proxy on intermediaries. 

Our SOSR implementation was able to reduce recov- 
erable (network-level) failures by 56% — close to what 
was predicted by our trace. However, with the Web- 
browsing application, we saw a new class of failures 
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caused by the Web servers themselves rather than the 
network; these application-level failures cannot be re- 
covered using indirect network routing. Including these 
non-recoverable failures, our SOSR implementation was 
able to reduce the end-to-end failure rate experienced by 
Web clients by only 20%. 

Given the extremely low failure rate that non-SOSR 
Web clients experience today, we do not believe that 
SOSR would lead to any noticeable improvement in a 
person’s Web browsing experience. However, this does 
not imply that one-hop source routing is without value. 
SOSR is very successful at routing around non-last-hop 
network failures, and moreover, it has very little over- 
head. An application that requires better path availabil- 
ity than the Internet currently provides can achieve it us- 
ing One-hop source routing, assuming that the paths it 
communicates over have relatively few last-hop failures. 
Finally, it is likely that SOSR achieves close to the max- 
imum achievable benefit of alternative routing; overlay 
schemes that attempt to improve reliability are unlikely 
to better SOSR’s recovery rate, and have significant scal- 
ability problems due to high message overhead as well. 


5 Related Work 


Internet reliability has been studied for at least a 
decade. Paxson’s study of end-to-end paths found the 
likelihood of encountering a routing pathology to be 
1.5% in 1994 and 3.3% in 1995 [17]. Zhang con- 
cluded that Internet routing had not improved five years 
later [26]. Chandra observed an average wide-area fail- 
ure rate of 1.5%, close to “two 9s” of availability [5]. 
Labovitz’s study of routing found path availability to 
vary widely between “one 9” and “four 9s” [13]. These 
studies all demonstrate that Internet reliability falls short 
of that measured for the telephone network [11]. 

Feamster characterized path failures between overlay 
nodes. He found wide variation in the quality of paths, 
failures in all regions of the network, and many short fail- 
ures [7]. Our work offers a more comprehensive study 
of network failures that measures paths to a much larger 
set of Internet-wide destinations. Our results are largely 
consistent with these earlier findings. 

Server availability may be improved using content 
distribution networks (CDNs) [10] and clusters [8, 4]. 
This is common for high-end Web sites. However, unlike 
our technique, it is applicable only to particular services, 
such as the Web. 

Akella uses measurements to confirm that multi- 
homing has the potential to improve reliability as well 
as performance [1]. However, a strategy is still needed 
to select which path to use to obtain these benefits. Our 
technique is one such strategy; it will take advantage of 
multi-homing when it exists. There are also commercial 
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products that operate at the BGP routing level to select 
paths [19, 22]. The advantage of operating at the packet 
level, as we do, is more rapid response to failures. Con- 
versely, it is known that BGP dynamics can result in a 
relatively long fail-over period [12] and that BGP mis- 
configurations are common [14]. 

Our work is most closely related to overlay rout- 
ing systems that attempt to improve reliability and 
performance. The Detour study suggested that this 
could be accomplished by routing via intermediate end- 
systems [21]. RON demonstrated this to be the case in 
a small-scale overlay [2, 3]. Our work differs in two re- 
spects. First, we target general communication patterns 
rather than an overlay. This precludes background path 
monitoring. Second, and more fundamentally, we show 
that background monitoring is not necessary to achieve 
reliability gains. This eliminates overhead in the com- 
mon no failure case. Our finding is consistent with the 
study by Teixeira [24] that observed a high-level of path 
diversity that is not exploited by routing protocols. The 
NATRON system [25] uses similar tunneling and NAT 
mechanisms as SOSR to extend the reach of a RON over- 
lay to external, RON-oblivious hosts. 


6 Conclusions 


This paper proposed a simple and effective approach 
to recovering from Intermet path failures. Our approach, 
called one-hop source routing, attempts to recover from 
path failures by routing indirectly through a small set 
of randomly chosen intermediaries. In comparison to 
related overlay-based solutions, one-hop source routing 
performs no background path monitoring, thereby avoid- 
ing scaling limits as well as overhead in the common case 
of no failure. 

The ability to recover from failures only matters if 
failures occur in practice. We conducted a broad mea- 
surement study of Internet path failures by monitoring 
3,153 randomly selected Internet destinations from 67 
PlanetLab vantage points over a seven day period. We 
observed that paths have relatively high average avail- 
ability (99.6% to popular servers, but only 94.4% for 
broadband), and that most monitored paths experienced 
at least one failure. However, 16% of failures on paths 
to servers and 60% of failures on paths to broadband 
hosts were located on the last-hop or end-host. It is im- 
possible to route around such last-hop failures. Overall, 
our measurement study demonstrated that a simple one- 
hop source routing technique called “random-4” could 
recover from 61% of path failures to popular servers, but 
only 35% of path failures to broadband hosts. 

We implemented and deployed a prototype one-hop 
source routing infrastructure on PlanetLab. Over a 48 
hour period, we repeatedly accessed 982 popular Web 
servers and used one-hop source routing to attempt to 


route around failures that we observed. Our prototype 
was able to recover from 56% of network failures, but we 
also observed a large number of server failures that can- 
not be addressed through alternative routing techniques. 
Including such application-level failures, our prototype 
was able to recover from 20% of failures encountered. 

In summary, one-hop source routing is easy to im- 
plement, adds negligible overhead, and achieves close to 
the maximum benefit available to any alternative routing 
scheme, without the need for path monitoring, history, or 
a-priori knowledge of any kind. 
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Abstract 


The Domain Name System (DNS) is a ubiquitous part 
of everyday computing, translating human-friendly ma- 
chine names to numeric IP addresses. Most DNS re- 
search has focused on server-side infrastructure, with the 
assumption that the aggressive caching and redundancy 
on the client side are sufficient. However, through sys- 
tematic monitoring, we find that client-side DNS fail- 
ures are widespread and frequent, degrading DNS per- 
formance and reliability. 

We introduce CoDNS, a lightweight, cooperative DNS 
lookup service that can be independently and incremen- 
tally deployed to augment existing nameservers. It uses 
a locality and proximity-aware design to distribute DNS 
requests, and achieves low-latency, low-overhead name 
resolution, even in the presence of local DNS nameserver 
delay/failure. Using live traffic, we show that CoDNS 
reduces average lookup latency by 27-82%, greatly re- 
duces slow lookups, and improves DNS availability by 
an additional ’9’. We also show that a widely-deployed 
service using CoDNS gains increased capacity, higher re- 
liability, and faster start times. 


1 Introduction 


The Domain Name System (DNS) [15] has become a 
ubiquitous part of everyday computing due to its effec- 
tiveness, human-friendliness, and scalability. It provides 
a distributed lookup service primarily used to convert 
from human-readable machine names to Intemet Proto- 
col (IP) addresses. Its existence has permeated much of 
computing via the World Wide Web’s near-complete de- 
pendence on it. Thanks in part to its redundant design, 
aggressive caching, and flexibility, it has become a ubiq- 
uitous part of everyday computing that most people take 
for granted, including researchers. 

Most DNS research focuses on “server-side” prob- 
lems, which arise on the systems that translate names 
belonging to the group that runs them. Such prob- 
lems include understanding name hierarchy misconfig- 
uration [5, 9] and devising more scalable distribution 
infrastructure [4, 10, 18]. However, due to increasing 
memory sizes and DNS’s high cachability, “client-side” 
DNS hit rates are approaching 90% [9, 24], so fewer re- 
quests are dependent on server-side performance. The 


client-side components are responsible for contacting the 
appropriate servers, if necessary, to resolve any name 
presented by the user. This infrastructure, which has re- 
ceived less attention, is our focus — understanding client- 
side behavior in order to improve overall DNS perfor- 
mance and reliability. 

Using PlanetLab [16], a wide-area distributed testbed, 
we locally monitor the client-side DNS infrastructure of 
150 sites around the world, generating a large-scale ex- 
amination of client-side DNS performance. We find that 
client-side failures are widespread and frequent, and that 
their effects degrade DNS performance and reliability. 
The most common problems we observe are intermit- 
tent failures to receive any response from the local name- 
servers, but these are generally hidden by the internal re- 
dundancy in DNS deployments. However, the cost of 
such redundancy 1s additional delay, and we find that the 
delays induced through such failures often dominate the 
time spent waiting on DNS lookups. 

To address these client-side problems, we have devel- 
oped CoDNS, a lightweight, cooperative DNS lookup 
service that can be independently and incrementally de- 
ployed to augment existing nameservers. CoDNS uses an 
insurance-like model of operation — groups of mutually 
trusting nodes agree to resolve each other’s queries when 
their local infrastructure is failing. We find that the group 
size does not need to be large to provide substantial bene- 
fits — groups of size 2 provide roughly half the maximum 
possible benefit, and groups of size 10 achieve almost all 
of the possible benefit. Using locality-enhancement tech- 
niques and proximity optimizations, CoDNS achieves 
low-latency, low-overhead name resolution, even in the 
presence of local DNS delays/failures. 

CoDNS has been serving live traffic on PlanetLab 
since October 2003, providing many benefits over stan- 
dard DNS. CoDNS reduces average lookup latency by 
27-82%, greatly reduces slow lookups, and improves 
DNS availability by an extra ’9’, from 99% to over 
99.9%. Its service is more reliable and consistent than 
any individual node’s. Additionally, CoDNS has sal- 
vaged “unusable” nodes, which had such poor local DNS 
infrastructure that they were unfit for normal use. Appli- 
cations using CoDNS often have faster and more pre- 
dictable start times, improving availability. 
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Figure 1: Average cached DNS lookup response times on various PlanetLab nodes over two days. Note that while most Y axes 
span 10-1000 milliseconds, some are as large as 100,000 milliseconds. 


2 Background & Analysis 


While the Domain Name System (DNS) was intended to 
be a scalable, distributed means of performing name-to- 
IP mappings, its flexible design has allowed it to grow far 
beyond its original goals. While most people would be 
familiar with it for Web browsing, many systems depend 
on fast and consistent DNS performance. Mail servers, 
Web proxy servers, and content distribution networks 
(CDNs) must all resolve hundreds or even thousands of 
DNS names in short periods of time, and a failure in DNS 
may cause a service failure, rather just delays. 


The server-side infrastructure of DNS consists of 
hierarchically-organized name servers, with central au- 
thorities providing “root” servers and others delegated 
organizations handling “top-level” servers, such as 
“com” and “.edu’. Domain name owners are respon- 
sible for providing servers that handle queries for their 
names. While DNS users can manually query each level 
of the hierarchy in tum until the complete name has been 
resolved, most systems delegate this task to local name- 
server machines. This approach has performance ad- 
vantages (e.g., caching replies, consolidating requests) 
as well as management benefits (e.g., fewer machines to 
update with new software or root server lists). 


With local nameserver cache hit rates approaching 
90% [9, 24], their performance impact can eclipse that 
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of the server-side DNS infrastructure. However, local 
nameserver performance and reliability has not been well 
studied, and since it handles all DNS lookups for clients, 
its failure can disable other systems. Our experiences 
with building the CoDeeN content distribution network, 
running on over 100 PlanetLab nodes [23], motivated us 
to investigate this issue, since all CoDeeN nodes use the 
local nameservers at their hosting sites. 


2.1 Frequency of Name Lookup Failures 


To determine the failure properties of local DNS infras- 
tructure, we systematically measure DNS lookup times 
on many PlanetLab nodes. In particular, across 40 North 
American sites, we perform a query once per second. 
We ask these nodes to resolve each other’s names, all of 
which are cacheable, with long time-to-live (TTL) values 
of no less than 6 hours. Lookup times for these requests 
should be minimal, on the order of a few milliseconds, 
since they can be served from the local nameserver’s 
cache. This diagnostic workload is chosen precisely be- 
cause it is trivially cacheable, making local infrastruc- 
ture failures more visible and quantifiable. Evaluation 
of DNS performance on live traffic, with and without 
CoDNS, is covered in Section 5. 

Our measurements show that local DNS lookup times 
are generally good, but often degrade dramatically, and 
that this instability is widespread and frequent. To illus- 
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Figure 2: Cumulative Distribution of Cached DNS Lookups 


trate the widespread nature of the problem and its mag- 
nitude, Figure 1 shows the lookup behavior over a two- 
day period across a number of PlanetLab nodes. Each 
point shows the per-minute average response time of 
name lookups. All the nodes in the graph show some 
sort of problems in DNS lookups during the period, with 
lookups often taking thousands of milliseconds. 

These problems are not consistent with simple config- 
uration problems, but appear to be usage-induced or trig- 
gered by activity on the nameserver nodes. For example, 
the Comell node consistently shows DNS problems, with 
more than 20% of lookups showing high lookup times of 
over five seconds, the default timeout in the client’s re- 
solver library. These failed lookups are eventually re- 
tried at the campus’s second nameserver, masking the 
first nameserver’s failures. Since the first nameserver re- 
sponds to 80% of queries in a timely manner, it is not 
completely misconfigured. Very often throughout the 
day, it simply stops responding, driving the per-minute 
average lookup times close to five seconds. The Harvard 
node also displays generally bad behavior. While most 
lookups are fine, a few failed requests every minute sub- 
stantially increase the per-minute average. The Stanford 
node’s graph shows periodic spikes roughly every three 
hours. This phenomenon is long-term, and we suspect 
the nameserver is being affected by heavy cron jobs. The 
Michigan node shows a 90 minute DNS problem, driving 
its generally low lookup times to above one second. 

Although the average lookup times appear quite high 
at times, the individual lookups are mostly fast, with a 
few very slow lookups dominating the averages. Fig- 
ure 2(a) displays the cumulative distribution function 
(CDF) of name lookup times over the same two days. 
With the exception of the Comell node, 90% of all re- 
quests take less than 100ms on all nodes, indicating that 
caching is effective and that avaerage-case latencies are 
quite low. Even the Comell node works well most of the 
time, with over 80% of lookups are resolved within 6ms. 


stanford 


ube 7.6% 
umich | 43.6ms | 96.7% | 1.3% 
northwestern 


Table 1: Statistics over two days, Avg = Average, Low = Per- 
centage of lookups < 10 ms, High = Percentage of lookups > 
100 ms, T-Low = Percentage of total low time, T-High = Per- 
centage of total high time 


However, slow lookups dominate the total time spent 
waiting on DNS, and are large enough to be noticeable 
by end users. In Figure 2(b), we see the lookups shown 
by their contribution to the total lookup time, which in- 
dicates that a small percentage of failure cases domi- 
nates the total time. This weighted CDF shows, for ex- 
ample, that none of the nodes crosses the 0.5 value before 
1000ms, indicating that more than 50% of the lookup 
time is spent on lookups taking more than 1000ms. If 
we assume that a well-behaving local nameserver can 
serve cached responses in 100ms, then the figures are 
even more dramatic. This data, shown in Table 1, shows 
that slow lookups comprise most of the lookup time. 

These measurements show that client-side DNS in- 
frastructure problems are significant and need to be 
addressed. If we can reduce the amount of time spent on 
these longer cases, particularly in the failures that require 
the local resolver to retry the request, we can dramati- 
cally reduce the total lookup times. Furthermore, given 
the sharp difference between “good” and “bad” lookups, 
we may also be able to ensure a more predictable (and 
hence less annoying) user experience. Finally, it is worth 
noting that these problems are not an artifact of Planet- 
Lab — in all cases, we use the site’s local nameservers, 
on which hundreds or thousands of other non-PlanetLab 
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Figure 3: All nodes at a site see similar local DNS behavior, despite different workloads at the nodes. Shown above are one day’s 


failure rates at Harvard, and one day’s response times at Purdue. 
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Figure 4: Failures seemingly caused by nameserver overload — in both cases, the failure rate is always less than 100%, indicating 


that the server is operational, but performing poorly. 


machines depend. The PlanetLab nodes at a site see sim- 
ilar lookup times and failure rates, despite the fact that 
their other workloads may be very different. Examples 
from two sites are shown in Figure 3, and we can see that 
the nodes at a site see similar DNS performance. This 
observation further enhances our claim that the problems 
are site-wide, and not PlanetLab-specific. 


2.2 Origins of the Client-Side Failures 


While we do not have full access to all of the client- 
side infrastructure, we can try to infer the reasons for 
the kinds of failures we are seeing and understand their 
impact on lookup behavior. Absolute confirmation of the 
failure origins would require direct access to the name- 
servers, routers, and switches at the sites, which we do 
not have. Using various techniques, we can trace some 
problems to packet loss, nameserver overloading, re- 
source competition and maintenance issues. We discuss 
these below. 


Packet Loss — The simplest cause we can guess is the 
packet loss in the LAN environment. Most nameservers 
communicate using UDP, so even a single packet loss e1- 
ther as a request or as a response would eventually trigger 
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a query retransmission from the resolver. The resolver’s 
default timeout for retransmission is five seconds, which 
matches some of the spikes in Figure 1. 

Packet loss rates in LAN environments are generally 
assumed to be minimal, and our measurements of Prince- 
ton’s LAN support this assumption. We saw no packet 
loss at two hops, 0.02% loss at three hops, and 0.09% at 
four hops. Though we did see bursty behavior in the loss 
rate, where the loss rates would stay high for a minute 
at a time, we do not see enough losses to account for 
the DNS failures. Our measurements show that 90% of 
PlanetLab nodes have a nameserver within 4 hops, and 
70% are within 2 hops. However, other contexts, such as 
cable modems or dial-up services, have more hops [20], 
and may have higher loss rates. 


Nameserver overloading — Since most request packets 
are likely to reach the nameserver, our next possible cul- 
prit is the nameserver itself. To understand their behav- 
ior, we asked all nameservers on PlanetLab to resolve a 
local name once every two seconds and we measured the 
results. For example, on planetlab-1.cs.princeton.edu, 
we asked for planetlab-2.cs.princeton.edu’s IP address. 


Second 


queries per 





Figure 5: Daily Request Rate for Princeton.EDU 
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Figure 6: BIND 9.2.3 vs. PING with bursty traffic 


In addition to the possibility of caching, the local name- 
server is mostly likely the authoritative nameserver for 
the queried name, or at least the authoritative server can 
be found on the same local network. 


In Figure 4, we see some evidence that nameservers 
can be temporarily overloaded. These graphs cover two 
days of traffic, and show the 5-minute average failure 
rate, where a failure is either a response taking more than 
five seconds, or no response at all. In Figure 4(a), the 
node experiences no failures most of time but a 30% to 
80% failure rate for about five hours. Figure 4(b) reveals 
a site where failures start during the start of the workday, 
gradually increase, and drop starting in the evening. It 
is reasonable to assume that human activity increases in 
these hours, and affects the failure rate. 


We suspect that a possible factor in this overloading 
is the UDP receive buffer on the nameserver. These 
buffers are typically sized in the range of 32-64KB, and 
incoming packets are silently dropped when this buffer 
is full. If the same buffer is also used to receive the 
responses from other nameservers, as the BIND name- 
server does, this problem gets worse. Assuming a 64KB 
receive buffer, a 64 byte query, and a 300 byte response, 
more than 250 simultaneous queries can cause packet 
dropping. In Figure 5, we see the request rate (aver- 
aged over 5 minutes) for the authoritative nameserver for 
princeton.edu. Even with smoothing, the request rates 
are in the range of 250-400 reqs/sec, and we can expect 
that instantaneous rates are even higher. So, any activity 
that causes a 1-2 second delay of the server can cause 
requests to be dropped. 
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Figure 7: This site shows failures induced by periodic activity. 
In addition the hourly failure spike, a larger failure spike is 
seen once per day. 


To test this theory of nameserver overload, we sub- 
jected BIND, the most popular nameserver, to bursty 
traffic. On an otherwise unloaded box (Compaq au600, 
Linux 2.4.9, 1 GB memory), we ran BIND 9.2.3 and an 
application-level UDP ping that simulates BIND. Each 
request contains the same name query for a local domain 
name with a different query ID. Our UDP ping responds 
to it by sending a fixed response with the same size as 
BIND’s. We send a burst of NV requests from a client ma- 
chine and wait 10 seconds to gather responses. Figure 6 
shows the difference in responses between BIND 9.2.3 
and our UDP ping. With the default receive buffer size 
of 64KB, BIND starts dropping requests at bursts of 200 
reqs/sec, and the capacity linearly grows with the size of 
the receive buffer. Our UDP ping using the default buffer 
loses some requests due to temporary overflow, but the 
graph does not flatten because responses consume min- 
imal CPU cycles. These experiments confirm that high- 
rate bursty traffic can cause server overload, aggravating 
the buffer overflow problem. 


Resource competition — Some sites show periodic fail- 
ures, similar to what is seen in Figure 7. These tend to 
have spikes every hour or every few hours, and suggests 
some heavy process is being launched from cron. BIND 
is particularly susceptible to memory pressure, since its 
memory cache is only periodically flushed. Any jobs that 
use large amounts of memory can evict BIND’s pages, 
causing BIND to page fault when accessing the data. The 
faults can delay the server, causing the UDP buffer to fill. 
In talking with system administrators, we find that 
even sites with good DNS service often run multiple ser- 
vices (some cron-initiated) on the same machine. Since 
DNS is regarded as a low-CPU service, other services are 
run on the same hardware to avoid underutilization. It 
seems quite common that when these other services have 
bursty resource behavior, the nameserver is affected. 


Maintenance problems — Another common source of 
failure is maintenance problems which lead to service in- 
terruption, as shown in Figure 8. Here, the DNS lookup 
shows a 100% failure rate for 13 hours. Both name- 
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Figure 8: This site’s nameservers were shut down before the 
nodes had been updated with the new nameserver information. 
The result was a 13-hour complete failure of all name lookups, 
until the information was manually updated. 


servers for this site stopped working causing DNS to be 
completely unavailable, instead of just slow. DNS ser- 
vice was restored only after manual intervention. An- 
other common case, complete failure of the primary 
nameserver, generates a similar pattern, with all re- 
sponses being retried after five seconds and sent to the 
secondary nameserver. 


3 Design 


In this section, we discuss the design of CoDNS, a name 
lookup system that provides faster and more reliable 
DNS service while minimizing extra overhead. We also 
discuss the observations that shape this approach. Using 
trace-driven workloads, we calculate the overheads and 
benefits of various design choices in the system. 

One important goal shapes our design: our system 
should be incrementally deployable, not only by DNS 
administrators, but also by individual users. The main 
reason for this decision is that it bypasses the bureau- 
cratic processes involved with replacing existing DNS in- 
frastructure. Given the difficulty we have in even getting 
information about local DNS nameservers, the chances 
of convincing system administrators to send their live 
traffic to an experimental name lookup service seems 
low. Providing a migration path that coexists with exist- 
ing infrastructure allows people the opportunity to grow 
comfortable with the service over time. 

Another implication of this strategy is that we should 
aim for minimal resource commitments. In particular, 
we should leverage the existing infrastructure devoted to 
making DNS performance generally quite good. Client- 
side nameservers achieve high cache hit rates by devot- 
ing memory to name caching, and if we can take ad- 
vantage of the existing infrastructure, it lessens the cost 
of deployment. While current client-side infrastructure, 
including nameservers, is not perfect, it provides good 
performance most of the time, and it can provide a use- 
ful starting point. Low resource usage also reduces the 
chances for failure due to resource contention. 
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Figure 9: Hourly % of nodes with working nameservers 


Our usage model is cooperative, operating similarly 
to insurance — nodes join a pool that shares resources in 
times of need. If a node’s local lookup performance is 
acceptable, it proceeds as usual, but may have to provide 
service to nodes that are having problems. When its lo- 
cal performance degrades, it can ask other nodes to help 
it. The benefit of joining is the ability to get help when 
needed, even if there is some overhead at other times. 


3.1 Cross-site Correlation of DNS Failures 


The “insurance” model depends on failure being rela- 
tively uncorrelated — the system must always have a suf- 
ficient pool of working participants to help those having 
trouble. If failure across sites is correlated, this assump- 
tion is violated, and a cooperative lookup scheme is less 
feasible. To test our assumption, we study the correla- 
tion of DNS lookup failures across PlanetLab. At every 
minute, we record how many nodes have “healthy” DNS 
performance. We define healthy as showing no failures 
for one minute for the local domain name lookup test. 
Using the per-minute data for March 2004, we show the 
minimum, average and maximum number of nodes avail- 
able per hour. The percentage of healthy nodes (as a frac- 
tion of live nodes) is shown in Figure 9. 

From this graph, we can see some minor correlation 
in failures, shown as downward spikes in the percentage 
of available nodes, but most of the variation in availabil- 
ity seems largely uncorrelated. An investigation into the 
spikes reveals that many nodes on PlanetLab are config- 
ured to use the same set of nameservers, especially those 
colocated at Intemet2 backbone facilities (not to be con- 
fused with Intemet2-connected university sites). When 
these nameservers experience problems, the correlation 
appears large due to the number of nodes affected. 

More important, however, is the observation that the 
fraction of healthy nameservers is always high, generally 
above 90%. This observation provides the key insight 
for CoDNS — with enough healthy nameservers, we can 
mask locally-observed delays via cooperation. 


PlanetLab | Packetfactory 
BIND-4.9.34/8 31.1% 36.4% | 55.9% 


BIND 9Y 


Table 2: Comparison of nameserver software used b y Planet- 
Lab, packetfactory survey and the TLD survey 





To ensure that these failures are not tied to any specific 
nameserver software, we survey the software running on 
the local nameservers used by the PlanetLab nodes (135 
unique nameservers) with “chaos” class queries [14]. We 
find that they are mostly running a variety of BIND ver- 
sions. We observe 11 different BIND 9 version strings, 
13 different BIND 8 version strings and a number of hu- 
morous strings (included in “other’’) apparently set by the 
nameserver administrators. These measurements, shown 
in Table 2, are in line with two recent nameserver sur- 
veys conducted by Brad Knowles in 2002 [11] and by 
packetfactory in 2003 [19]. From this, we conclude that 
the failures are not likely to be specific to PlanetLab’s 
choices of nameserver software. 


3.2 CoDNS 


The main idea behind CoDNS is to forward name lookup 
queries to peer nodes when the local name service is ex- 
periencing a problem. Essentially, this strategy applies a 
CDN approach to DNS -— spreading the load among peers 
improves the size and performance of the “global cache”’. 
Many of the considerations in CDN systems apply in this 
environment. We need to consider the proximity and 
availability of anode as well as the locality of the queries. 
A different consideration is that we need to decide when 
it is desirable to send remote queries. Given the fact that 
most name lookups are fast in the local nameserver, sim- 
ply spreadin g the requests to peers might generate unnec- 
essary traffic with no gain in latency. Worse, the extra 
load may cause marginal DNS nameservers to become 
overloaded. We investigate considerations for deciding 
when to send remote queries, how many peers to involve, 
and what sorts of gains to expect. 

To precisely determine the effects of locality, load, 
and proximity is difficult, since we have no control over 
the nameservers and have little information about their 
workloads, configurations, etc. The proximity of a peer 
server is important in that DNS response time can be af- 
fected by its peer to peer latency. Since the DNS requests 
and responses are not large, we are more interested in 
picking nearby peers with low round-trip latency instead 
of nodes with particularly high bandwidth. We have ob- 
served coast-to-coast round-trip ping times of 80ms in 
CoDeeN, with regional times in the 20ms range. Both of 
these ranges are much lower than the DNS timeout value 
of five seconds, so, in theory, any node would be an ac- 
ceptable peer. In practice, choosing closer peers will re- 
duce the difference between cache hit times and remote 


peer times, making CoDNS failure masking more trans- 
parent. For request locality, we would like to increase the 
chances of remote queries being cache hits in the remote 
nameservers. Using any scheme that consistently parti- 
tions this workload will help reduce cache pollution, and 
increase the likelihood of cache hits. 

To understand the relationship between CoDNS re- 
sponse times, the number of peers involved, and the polli- 
cies for determining when requests should be sent re- 
motely, we collected 44,486 unique hostnames from one 
day’s HTTP traffic on CoDeeN and simulated various 
policies and their effects. We replayed DNS lookups 
of those names at 77 PlanetLab nodes with different 
nameservers, starting requests at the same time of day 
in the original logs. The replay happened one month af- 
ter the data collections to avoid local nameserver caches 
which could skew the data. During this time, we also 
use application-level heartbeat measurements between 
all pairs of nodes to determine their round-trip latencies. 
Since all of the nodes are doing DNS lookups at about 
the same time, by adding the response time at peerY to 
the time spent for the heartbeat from peerX to peerY, we 
will get the response time peerX can get if it asks peerY 
for aremote DNS lookup for the same hostname. 

An interesting question is how many simultaneous 
lookups are needed to achieve a given average response 
time and to reduce the total time spent on slow lookups 
(defined as taking more than 1 second). As shown in 
the previous section, it is desirable to reduce the number 
of slow responses to reduce the total lookup time. Fig- 
ures 10 and 11 show two graphs answering this ques- 
tion. The lookup scheme here is to contact the local 
nameserver first for a name lookup, wait for a timeout 
and issue x-1 simultaneous lookups using x-1 randomly- 
selected peer nodes. Figures 10 shows that even if we 
use only one extra lookup, we can reduce the average re- 
sponse time by more than half. Also, beyond about five 
peers, adding more simultaneous lookups produces di- 
minishing retums. Different initial timeout values do not 
produce much difference in response times, because the 
benefit largely stems from reducing the number of slow 
lookups. The slow response portion graph proves this 
phenomenon, showing similar reduction in the slow re- 
sponse percentage at any initial timeout less than 700ms. 

We must also consider the extra overhead of the si- 
multaneous lookups, since shorter initial timeouts and 
more simultaneous lookups causes more DNS traffic at 
all peers. Figure 12 shows the overhead in terms of ex- 
tra lookups needed for various scenarios. Most curves 
start to flatten at a 500ms initial timeout, providing only 
diminishing returns for larger timeouts. Worth noting is 
that even with one peer and a 200ms initial timeout, we 
can still cut the average response time by more than half, 
with only 38% extra DNS lookups. 
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Figure 12: Extra DNS Lookups 


These results are very encouraging, demonstrating that 
CoDNS can be effective even at very small scale ~ even 
a single extra site provides significant benefits, and it 
achieves most of its benefits with less than 10 sites. The 
reasons for this scale being important is twofold: only 
small commitments are required to try a CoDNS deploy- 
ment, and DNS’s limitations with respect to trust and ver- 
ification (discussed in the next section) are unlikely to be 
an issue at these scales. 


3.3. Trust, Verification, and Implications 


Some aspects of DNS and its design invariably impact 
our approach, and the most important is trust and veri- 
fication. The central issue is whether it is possible for a 
requestor to determine that its peer has correctly resolved 
the request, and that the result provided is actually a valid 
IP address for the given name. This issue arises if peers 
can be compromised or are otherwise failing. 
Unfortunately, we believe that a general solution to 
this problem is not possible with the current DNS, though 
certain fault models are more amenable to checking than 
others. For example, if the security model assumes that 
at most one peer can be compromised, it may be possi- 
ble to always send remote requests to at least three peers. 
When these nodes respond, if two results agree, then the 
answer must be correct. However, DNS does not man- 
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date that any of these results have to agree, making the 
general case of verification impossible. 

Many server-side DNS deployments use techniques to 
improve performance, reliability, or balance load and lo- 
cality. For example, round-robin DNS can retum re- 
sults from a list of IP addresses in order to distribute 
load across a set of servers. Geography-based redirection 
can be used to reduce round-trip times between clients 
and servers by having DNS lookups resolve to closer 
servers. Finally, DNS-based content distribution net- 
works will often incorporate load balancing and local- 
ity considerations when resolving their DNS names. In 
these cases, multiple lookups may produce different re- 
sults, and lookups from different locations may receive 
results from different pools of IP addresses. 

While it would be possible to imagine extending DNS 
such that each name is associated with a public key, 
and each IP address result is signed with this key, such 
a change would be significant. DNSSEC [6] attempts 
smaller-scale change, mainly to prevent DNS spoofing, 
but has been in some form of development for nearly a 
decade, and still has not seen wide-scale adoption. 

Given the current impossibility of verifying all 
lookups, we rely on trusting peers in order to sidestep 
the problems mentioned. This approach is already used 
in various schemes. Name owners often use each other as 
their secondary servers, sometimes at large scale. For ex- 
ample, princeton.edu’s DNS servers act as the secondary 
servers for 60 non-Princeton domains. BIND supports 
zone transfers, where all DNS information can be down- 
loaded from another node, specifically for this kind of 
scenario. Similarly, large-scale distributed systems run- 
ning at hosting centers already have a trust relationship 
in place with their hosting facility. 


4 Implementation 


We have built a prototype of CoDNS and have been 
running it on all nodes on PlanetLab for roughly eight 
months. During that time, we have been directing the 
CoDeeN CDN [23] to use CoDNS for the name lookup. 


CoDNS consists of a stand-alone daemon running on 
each node, accessible via UDP for remote queries, and 
via loopback TCP for locally-originated name lookups. 
The daemon is event-driven, and is implemented as a 
non-blocking master process and many (blocking) slave 
processes. The master process receives name lookup re- 
quests from local clients and remote peers, and passes 
them to one of its idle slaves. A slave process resolves 
those names by calling gethostbyname () and sends 
the result back to the master. Then, the master returns 
the final result to either a local client or a remote peer 
depending on where it originated. Queries resolving 
the same hostname are coalesced into one query and 
answered together when resolved. Preference for idle 
slaves is given to locally-originated requests over remote 
queries to ensure good performance for local users. 

The master process records each request’s arrival time 
from local clients and sends a UDP name lookup query 
to a peer node when the response from the slave has not 
returned within a certain period. This delay is used as a 
boundary for deciding if the local nameserver is slow. In 
the event that neither the local nameserver nor the remote 
node has responded, CoDNS doubles the delay value be- 
fore sending the next remote query to another peer. In 
the process, whichever result that comes first will be de- 
livered as the response for the name lookup to the client. 
Peers may silently drop remote queries if they are over- 
loaded, and remote queries that fail to resolve are also 
discarded. Slaves may add delay if they receive a locally- 
generated request that fails to resolve, with the hope that 
remote nodes may be able to resolve such names. 

4.1 Remote Query Initiation & Retries 

The initial delay before sending the first remote query is 
dynamically adjusted based on the recent performance of 
local nameservers and peer responses. In general, when 
the local nameserver performs well, we increase the de- 
lay so that fewer remote queries are sent. When most 
remote answers beat the local ones, we reduce the delay 
preferring the remote source. Specifically, if the past 32 
name lookups are all resolved locally without using any 
remote queries, then the initial delay is set to 200ms by 
default. We choose 200ms because the median response 
time on a well-functioning node is less than 100ms [9], 
so 200ms delay should respond fast during instability, 
while wasting minimal amount of extra remote queries. 

However, to respond quickly to local nameserver fail- 
ure, if the remote query wins more than 50% of the last 
16 requests, then the delay is set to 0 ms. That is, the 
remote query is sent immediately as the request arrives. 
Our test results show it is rare not to have failure when 
more than 8 out of 16 requests take more than 300ms to 
resolve, so we think it is reasonable to believe the local 
nameserver is having a problem in that case. Once the 
immediate query is sent, the delay is set to the average 


response time of remote query responses plus one stan- 
dard deviation, to avoid swamping fast remote servers. 


4.2 Proximity, Locality and Availability 


Each CoDNS node gathers and manages a set of neigh- 
bor nodes within a reasonable latency boundary. When a 
CoDNS instance starts, it sends a heartbeat to each node 
in the preconfigured CoDNS node list every second. The 
response contains the round trip time (RTT) and the av- 
erage response time of the local nameserver at the peer 
node, reflecting the proximity and the availability of the 
peer node’s nameserver. The top 10 nodes with different 
nameservers are picked as neighbors by comparing the 
sum with all nodes. Liveness of the chosen neighbors 
is periodically checked to see if the service is still avail- 
able. One heartbeat is sent each second, so we guarantee 
the availability in 10 second granularity. Dead nodes are 
replaced with the next best node in the list. 

Among these neighbor nodes, one peer is chosen for 
each remote name lookup using the Highest Random 
Weight (HRW) hashing scheme [22]. HRW consists of 
hashing the node name with the lookup name, and then 
choosing the node name with the smallest resulting hash 
value. Because HRW consistently picks the same node 
for the same domain name, this process enhances request 
locality for remote queries. Another desirable property 
of this approach is that some request locality is preserved 
as long as neighbor sets have some overlap. Full overlap 
is not required. 

The number of neighbors is configurable according to 
the distribution of nodes. In the future, we will make 
CoDNS dynamically find the peer nodes not depending 
on the preconfigured set of nodes. One possible solution 
is to make each CoDNS node advertise its neighbor set 
and have a few well known nodes. Then, a new CoDNS 
node with no information about available CoDNS peer 
nodes can ask the well known nodes for their peer nodes 
and recursively gather the nodes by asking each neighbor 
until it finds a reasonable pool of CoDNS nodes. 

Note that our neighbor discovery mechanisms are es- 
sentially advisory in nature — once the node has enough 
peers, it only needs to poll other nodes in order to have 
a reasonable set of candidates in case one of its existing 
peers becomes unavailable. In the event that some sites 
have enough peers to make this polling a scalability is- 
sue, each node can choose to poll a nearby subset of all 
possible peers to reduce the background traffic. 


4.3. Policy & Tunability 


In the future, we expect CoDNS node policy will become 
an interesting research area, given the tradeoffs between 
overhead and latency. We have made choices for initial 
delay and retry behavior for our environment, and we be- 
lieve that these choices are generally reasonable. How- 
ever, some systems may choose to tune CoDNS to have 
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Figure 13: Minute-level Average Response Time for One Day 


on planetlab] .cs.comell.edu 


much lower overhead, at the cost of some latency bene- 
fit. In particular, systems that want to use it only to avoid 
situations where all local nameservers have failed could 
use an initial delay threshold of several seconds. In this 
case, if the local nameserver repeatedly fails to resolve 
requests in multiple seconds, the initial delay will drop 
to zero and all lookups will be handled remotely for the 
duration of the outage. 

Sites may also choose to limit CoDNS overhead to a 
specific level, which would tum parameter choices into 
an optimization problem. For example, it may be rea- 
sonable to ask questions of the form “what is the best 
latency achievable with a maximum remote lookup rate 
of 10%?’ Our trace-driven simulations give some insight 
into how to make these choices, but it may be desirable 
to have an online system automatically adjust parameter 
values continuously in order to meet these constraints. 
We are investigating policies for such scenarios. 


4.4 Bootstrapping 


CoDNS has a bootstrapping problem, since it must re- 
solve peer names in order to operate. In particular, when 
the local DNS service 1s slow, resolving all peer names 
before starting will increase CoDNS’s start time. So, 
CoDNS begins operationimmediately, and starts resolv- 
ing peer names in the background, which greatly reduces 
its start time. The background resolver uses CoDNS it- 
self, so as soon as a single working peer’s name Is re- 
solved, it can then quickly help resolve all other peer 
names. With this bootstrapping approach, CoDNS starts 
virtually instantaneously, and can resolve all 350 peer 
names in less than 10 seconds, even for slow local DNS. 
A special case of this problem is starting when local DNS 
is completely unavailable. In this case, CoDNS would 
be unable to resolve even any peer names, and could 
not send remote queries. CoDNS periodically stores all 
peer information on disk, and uses that information at 
startup. This file is shipped with CoDNS, allowing oper- 
ation even on nodes that have no DNS support at all. 
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5 Evaluation / Live Traffic 


To gauge the effectiveness of CoDNS, we compare its 
behavior with local DNS on CoDeeN’s live traffic us- 
ing a variety of metrics. CoDeeN receives 5-7 million 
requests daily from a world-wide client population of 7- 
12K users. These users have explicitly specified CoDeeN 
proxies in their browser, so all of their Web traffic is di- 
rected through CoDeeN. The CoDeeN proxies maintain 
their own DNS caches, so only uncached DNS names 
cause lookups. To eliminate the possible caching ef- 
fect on a nameserver from other users sharing the same 
server, we measure both times only in CoDNS, using the 
slaves to indicate local DNS performance. 

CoDNS effectively removes the spikes in the response 
time, and provides more reliable and predictable ser- 
vice for name lookups. Figure 13 compares per-minute 
average response times of local DNS and CoDNS for 
CoDeeN’s live traffic for one day on one PlanetLab node. 
While local DNS shows response time spikes of 7 sec- 
onds, CoDNS never exceeds 0.6 seconds. The benefit 
stems from redirecting slow lookups to working peers. 

The greater benefit of CoDNS lies in reducing the fre- 
quency of slow responses. Figure 14 shows a CDF and 
a weighted CDF for name lookup response distribution 
for the same node for one week. The CDF graph shows 
that the response distribution in both schemes is almost 
similar until the 90th percentile, but CoDNS reduces the 
lookups taking more than 1000ms from 5.5% to 0.6%. 
This reduction gives much benefit in total lookup time 
in the weighted CDE. It shows CoDNS now spends 18% 
of total time in lookups taking more than 1 000ms, while 
local DNS still spends 75% of the total time on them. 

This improvement is widespread — Figure 15(a) shows 
the statistics of 95 CoDeeN nodes for the same period. 
The average number of total lookups per node is 22,208, 
ranging from 12,119 to 131,466 per node. The average 
response time in CoDNS is 60-221ms, while that of local 
DNS is 113-935ms. In all cases, CoDNS’s response is 
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Figure 16: Non-Intemet-2 Nodes, LDNS = local DNS 


faster, ranging from a factor of 1.37 to 5.42. Figure 15(b) 
shows the percentage of slow responses in the total re- 
sponse time. CoDNS again reduces the slow response’s 
portion dramatically to less than 20% of the total lookup 
time in most cases, delivering more predictable response 
time. In contrast, local DNS spends 37% to 85% of the 
total time in the slow queries. 


5.1 Non-Internet2 Benefits 


Since most CoDeeN sites are hosted at North Ameri- 
can universities with Internet2 (J2) connectivity, one may 
suspect that low-congestion I2 peer links are responsi- 
ble for our benefits. To address this issue, we pick non- 
[2 PlanetLab nodes and replay 10,792 unique lookups 
of hostnames from one day’s live traffic on a CoDeeN 
proxy. Figure 16(a) shows that CoDNS provides similar 
benefit on 38 non-I2 nodes as well. The average response 
time in CoDNS ranges from 63ms to 350ms, while local 
DNS is 113ms to 1884ms, an improvement of factor of 
1.64 to 9.52. Figure 16(b) shows that CoDNS greatly 
reduces the slow response portion as well - CoDNS gen- 
erally spends less than 10% of the total time in this range, 
while local DNS still spends 32% to 90%. 


5.2 CDN Effect 


CoDNS replaces slow local responses with fast remote 
responses, which may impact DNS-based CDNs [1] that 
resolve names based on which DNS nameserver sends 
the query. CoDNS may retum the address of a far replica 
when it uses a peer’s nameserver result. We investigate 
this issue by testing 14 popular CDN users including Ap- 
ple, CNN, and the New York Times. We measure the 
DNS and download time of URLs for the logo image file 
on those web sites, and compare local DNS and CoDNS 
when their responses differ. 

Since CoDNS 1s used only when the local DNS is slow 
or failing, it should come as no surprise that the total time 
for CDN content is still faster on CoDNS when they dif- 
fer in returned IP address. The DNS time gain and the 
downloading time penalty presented in the difference be- 
tween local and remote response time is shown in Fig- 
ure 17(a). When local DNS is slow, CoDNS combined 
with a possibly sub-optimal CDN node is a much better 
choice, with the gain from faster name lookups dwarfing 
the small difference in download times when any differ- 
ence exists. If we isolate the downloading time differ- 
ence between the DNS-provided CDN node versus the 
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CoDNS-provided CDN node, we get Figure 17(b). Sur- 
prisingly, almost a third of the CoDNS-provided nodes 
are closer than their DNS counterparts, and 83% of them 
show less than a 100ms difference. This matches the 
CDN’s strategy to avoid notably bad servers instead of 
choosing the optimal server [8]. Results for other CDN 
vendors are similar. 


5.3. Reliability and Availability 


CoDNS dramatically improves DNS reliability, mea- 
sured by the local nameserver availability. To quantify 
this effect, we measured the availability of name lookups 
for one month across all CoDeeN nodes, with and with- 
out CoDNS. We assume that a nameserver is available 
unless it fails to answer requests. If it fails, we consider 
the periods of time when no requests were answered as 
its unavailability. Each period is capped at a maximum 
of five seconds, and the total unavailability is measured 
as the sum of the unavailable periods. This data, shown 
in Figure 18, is presented using the reliability metric of 
“9’s” of availability. Regular DNS achieves 99% avail- 
ability on about 60% of the nodes, which means roughly 
14 minutes per day of no service. In contrast, CoDNS is 
able to achieve over 99.9% availability on over 70% of 
nodes, reducing downtimes to less than 90 seconds per 
day. On some nodes, the availability approaches 99.99%, 
or roughly 9 seconds of unavailability per day. CoDNS 
provides roughly an additional ’9’ of availability, without 
any modifications to the local DNS infrastructure. 


5.4 Overhead Analysis 


To analyze CoDNS’s overhead, we examine the remote 
query traffic generated by the CoDeeN live activity. For 
this workload, CoDNS issued 11% to 85% of the to- 
tal lookups as remote queries, as shown in Figure 19. 
The variation reflects the health of the local nameserver, 
and less stable nameservers require more remote queries 
from CoDNS. Of the six nodes that had more than 50% 
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Figure 18: Availability of CoDNS and local DNS (LDNS) 


remote queries, all experienced complete nameserver 
failure at some point, during which remote queries in- 
creased to over 100% of the local requests. These periods 
skew the average overhead. 


We believe that the additional burden on nodes with 
working DNS is tolerable, due to the combination of 
our locality-conscious redirection and already high lo- 
cal nameserver hit rates. Using our observed median 
overhead of 25% and a local hit rate of 80% - 87% [9], 
the local DNS will incur only 3.25 - 5.00% extra out- 
bound queries. Since remote queries are redirected only 
to lightly loaded nodes, we believe the extra lookups will 
be tolerable on the peer node’s local nameserver. 


We also note that many remote queries are not an- 
swered, with Figure 19 showing this number varies from 
6% to 31%. These can be due to WAN packet losses, 
unresolvable names, and remote node rate-limiting. 
CoDNS nodes drop remote requests if too many are 
queued, which prevents a possible denial of service at- 
tack. CoDNS peers never reply if the request is unre- 
solvable, since their own local DNS may be failing, and 
some other peer may be able to resolve the name. 
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Figure 19: Analysis for Remote Lookups 


The queries in which CoDNS “wins”, by beating the 
local DNS, constitute 2% to 57% of the total requests. 
On average, 9% of the original queries were answered 
by the remote responses, removing 47% of the slow re- 
sponse portion in the total lookup time shown in the Fig- 
ure 15(b). Of the winning remote responses, more than 
80% were answered by contacting the first peer, specified 
as “win-by-1” in Figure 20. Of all winning responses, 
95% are resolved by the first or second peer, and only 
a small number require contacting three or more peers. 
This information can be used to further reduce CoDNS’s 
overhead by reducing the number of peers contacted — if 
it has not been resolved within the first three peers, then 
further attempts are unlikely to resolve it, and no more 
peers should be contacted. We may explore this opti- 
mization in the future, but our current overheads are low 
enough that we have no pressing need to reduce them. 

In terms of extra network traffic generated for remote 
queries, each query contains about 300 bytes of a request 
and a response. On average, each CoDNS on a CoDeeN 
node handles 414 to 10,287 requests per day during the 
week period, amounting to 243KB to 6027KB. CoDNS 
also consumes heartbeat messages to monitor the peers 
each second, which contains 32 bytes of data. In sum, 
each CoDNS on a CoDeeN node consumes on average 
7.5 MB of extra network traffic per day, consuming only 
0.2% of total CoDeeN traffic in relative terms. 


5.5 Application Benefits 


By using CoDNS, CoDeeN obtains other benefits in ca- 
pacity and availability, and these may apply to other ap- 
plications as well. The capacity improvements come 
from CoDeeN being able to use nodes that are virtu- 
ally unusable due to local DNS problems. At any given 
time, roughly 10 of the 100 PlanetLab nodes that run 
CoDeeN are experiencing significant DNS problems, 
ranging from high failure rates to complete failure of 
the primary (and even secondary) nameservers. CoDeeN 
nodes normally report their local status to each other, 
and before CoDNS, these nodes would tell other nodes 
to avoid them due to the DNS problems. With CoDNS, 
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Figure 20: Win-by-N for Remote Lookups 


these nodes can still be used, providing an additional 
10% extra capacity. 

The availability improvements come from reducing 
startup time, which can be dramatic on some nodes. 
CoDeeN software upgrades are not announced down- 
times, because on nodes with working local DNS, 
CoDeeN normally starts in 10-15 seconds. This startup 
process is fast enough that few people notice a service 
disruption. Part of this time is spent in resolving the 
names of all CoDeeN peers, and when the primary DNS 
server 1s failing, each lookup normally requires over five 
seconds. For 120 peers, this raises the startup time to 
over 10 minutes, which is a noticeable service outage. 
If CoDNS is already running on the node, startup times 
are virtually unaffected by local failure, since CoDNS is 
already sending all queries to remote servers in this en- 
vironment. If CoDNS starts concurrently with CoDeeN, 
the startup time for CoDeeN is roughly 20 seconds. 


6 Other Approaches 
6.1 Private Nameservers 


Since local nameservers exhibit overload, one may be 
tempted to run a private nameserver on each machine, 
and have it contact the global DNS hierarchy directly. 
This approach is more feasible as a backup mechanism 
than as a primary nameserver for several reasons. Using 
shared nameservers reduces maintenance issues, and the 
shared cache can be larger than individual caches. Not 
only does cache effectiveness increase due to capacity, 
but the compulsory misses will also be reduced from the 
sharing. With increased cache misses, the global DNS 
failure rate becomes more of an issue, so using private 
nameservers may reduce performance and reliability. 

As a backup mechanism, this approach is possible, but 
has the drawbacks common to any infrequently-used sys- 
tem. If it is not being exercised regularly, failure is less 
likely to be noticed, and the system may be unavailable 
when it is needed most. It also consumes resources when 
not in use, so other tasks on the same machine will be 
impacted, if only slightly. 
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6.2 Secondary Nameservers 


Since most sites have two or more local nameservers, 
another approach would be to modify the resolver li- 
braries to be more aggressive about using multiple name- 
servers. Possible options include sending requests to 
all nameservers simultaneously, being more aggressive 
about timeouts and using the secondary nameserver, or 
choosing whichever one has better response times. 

While we believe that some of these approaches have 
some merit, we also note that they cannot address all of 
the failure modes that CoDNS can handle. In particular, 
we have often seen all nameservers at a site fail, in which 
case CoDNS 1s still able to answer queries via the remote 
nameservers. Correlated failure of local nameservers 
renders these approaches useless, while correlated fail- 
ure among groups of remote servers is less likely. 

Overly aggressive strategies are likely to backfire in 
the case of local nameservers, since we have seen that 
overload causes local nameserver failure. Increasing the 
request rate to a failing server is not likely to improve 
performance. Load balancing among local nameservers 
is more plausible, but still requires modifications to all 
clients and programs. Given the cost of changing infras- 
tructure, it is perhaps appealing to adopt a technique like 
CoDNS that covers a broader range of failures. 

Finally, upgrade cost and effort are real issues we have 
heard from many system administrators — secondary 
nameservers tend to be machines that are a generation 
behind the primary nameservers, based on the expecta- 
tion of lower load. Increasing the request rate to the sec- 
ondary nameserver will require upgrading that machine, 
whereas CoDNS works with existing infrastructure. 


6.3 TCP Queries 


Another possible solution 1s to use TCP instead of UDP 
as a way of communicating with local nameservers. If 
the failure is caused by packetlosses inthe LAN or silent 
packet drops caused by UDP buffer overflow, TCP can 
improve the situation by reliable data delivery. In addi- 
tion, the flow control mechanism inherent in TCP can ask 
the name lookup clients to slow down when the name- 
server 1s overloaded. 

Although the DNS RFC [14] allows the use of TCP 
in addition to UDP, in practice, TCP 1s used only when 
handling AXFR queries for the zone transfer or when the 
requested record set 1s bigger than 512 bytes. The reason 
why TCP is not favored in name lookups is mainly be- 
cause of the additional overhead. If a TCP connection 
is needed for every query, it would end up handling nine 
packets instead of two : three to establish the connection, 
two for the request/response, and four to tear down the 
connection. A persistent TCP connection might remove 
the per-query connection overhead, but it also needs to 
consume one or two extra network packets for ACKs. 
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Figure 21: Comparison of UDP, TCP, and CoDNS latencies 


Also, there is another issue of reclaiming the idle con- 
nections, since they consume system resources and can 
degrade performance. The DNS RFC [14] specifies two 
minutes as a cutoff but in practice most servers discon- 
nect the idle connection within 30 seconds. 

To compare the performance between UDP and TCP, 
we replay 10,792 unique hostnames obtained from one 
day’s live traffic of a CoDeeN proxy at 107 PlanetLab 
nodes. Carrying out a completely fair comparison ts dif- 
ficult, since we cannot issue the same query for all of 
them at the same time. Instead, to give a relatively fair 
comparison, we run the test for CoDNS first, and subse- 
quently run other parts, making all but CoDNS get the 
benefit of cached responses from the local nameserver 
after having been fetched by CoDNS. Figure 21 shows 
the CDF of the average response time for all approaches. 
Persistent TCP and UDP have comparable performance, 
while simple TCP is noticeably worse. The CoDNS la- 
tencies, included for reference, are better than all three. 

The replay scenario described above should be favor- 
able to TCP, but even in this conservative configuration, 
CoDNS still wins. Figure 22(a) shows that all nodes re- 
port that CoDNS is 10% to 500% faster than TCP, con- 
firming CoDNS 1s a more attractive optionthan TCP. The 
large difference is in the slow-response portion, where 
CoDNS wins the most and where TCP-based lookups 
cannot help. Figure 22(b) shows that a considerable 
amount of time is still spent on the long delayed queries 
in TCP-based lookups. CoDNS reduces this time by 16% 
to 92% when compared to the TCP-based measurement. 
Though TCP ensures that the client’s request reaches the 
nameserver, if the nameserver 1s overloaded, it may have 
trouble contacting the DNS hierarchy for cache misses. 


7 Related Work 


Traditional DNS-related research has focused on the 
problems in the server-side DNS infrastructure. As 
a seminal study in DNS measurement, Danzig et al. 
found that a large number of network packets were being 
wasted due to DNS traffic, blaming nameserver software 
bugs and misconfigurations as major culprits [5]. 
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Figure 22: CoDNS vs. TCP 


Since then, bugs in the resolvers and nameservers have 
been reduced [12], but recent measurements show that 
there is still much room for improvement. In 2000, Wills 
et al. [24] and Huitema et al. [7) reported 29% of DNS 
lookups take over 2 seconds, and Cohen et al. [3] re- 
ported 10% of lookups exceed more than 3 seconds. Jung 
et al. also present data indicating 23% of all server-side 
lookups receive no results, indicating the problems of 
improper configurations and incorrect nameservers still 
persist [9]. They measure the client-side performance 
in terms of response time and caching hit ratio as well. 
However, that work does not trace the origins of name 
lookup delays from the client-side, concentrating only 
on the wide-area DNS traffic. Given the fact that local 
nameserver cache hit ratios are 80% - 87% [9, 24], even 
a small problem in the local nameserver and its environ- 
ment can skew the latency of a large number of lookups. 
Our study addresses this problem. Liston et al. indirectly 
provide some evidence of local nameserver problems by 
attributing the major sources of response time delay to 
end nameservers rather than the root/gTLD servers [13]. 


The research community has recently renewed its fo- 
cus On improving server-side infrastructure. Cox et 
al. investigate the possibility of transforming DNS into 
a peer-to-peer system [4] using a distributed hash ta- 
ble [21]. The idea is to replace the hierarchical DNS 
name resolving process with a flat peer-to-peer query 
style, in pursuit of load balancing and robustness. With 
this design, the misconfigurations from mistakes by ad- 
ministrators can be eliminated and the traffic bottleneck 
on the root servers are removed so that the load is dis- 
tributed over the entities joining the system. 


In CoDoNS, Ramasubramanian et al. improve the 
poor latency performance of this approach by using 
proactive replication of DNS records [18]. They exploit 
the Zipf-like distribution of the domain names in web 
browsing [2] to reduce the replicating overhead while 


providing O(1) proximity [17]. Our approaches differ 
in several important aspects — we attempt to reduce over- 
lapping information in caches, in order to maximize the 
overall aggregate cache size, while they use replication 
to reduce latency. Our desire for a small process foot- 
print stems from our observation that memory pressure is 
one of the causes of current failures in client-side infras- 
tructure. While their system appears not to be deployed 
in production, they perform an evaluation using a DNS 
trace with a Zipf factor above 0.9 [18]. In comparison, 
our evaluation of CoDNS uses the live traffic generated 
by CoDeeN after its proxies have used their local DNS 
caches, so the request stream seen by CoDNS has a Zipf 
factor of 0.50-0.55, which is a more difficult workload. 
We intend to compare the live performance of CoDNS 
versus CoDONS when the latter system enters produc- 
tion and is made available to the public. In any case, 
since CoDNS does not depend on the specifics of the 
name lookup system, we expect that it can interoperate 
with CoDoNS if the latter provides better performance 
than the existing nameservers at PlanetLab sites. One is- 
sue that will have to be addressed by any proposed DNS 
replacement system is the use of intelligent nameservers 
that dynamically determine which IP address to return 
for a given name. These nameservers are used in CDNs 
and geographic load balancers, and can not be replaced 
with purely static lookups, such as those performed in 
CoDOoNS. Since CoDNS does not replace existing DNS 
infrastructure, we can interoperate with these intelligent 
nameservers without any problem. 


Kangasharju et al. pursue a similar approach to reduc- 
ing the DNS lookup latency by more aggressively repli- 
cating DNS information [10]. Inspired by the fact the 
entire DNS record database fits into the size of a typi- 
cal hard disk and with the recent emergence of terrestrial 
multicast and satellite broadcast systems, this scheme re- 
duces the need to query the distant nameservers by keep- 
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ing the DNS information up to date by efficient world- 
wide replication. 

The difference in our approach is to temporarily use 
functioning nameservers of peer nodes, separate from the 
issue of improving the DNS infrastructure itself. We ex- 
pect that benefits in improving the infrastructure “from 
above” will complement our “bottom up” approach. One 
advantage of our system is that misconfigurations can be 
masked without name server outage, allowing adminis- 
trators more time to investigate the problem. 


8 Conclusion 


We have shown that client-side instability in DNS name 
lookups is widespread and relatively common. The fail- 
ure cases degrade average lookup time and increase the 
“tail” of response times. We show that these failures ap- 
pear to be caused by temporary nameserver overload, and 
are largely uncorrelated across multiple sites. Through 
analysis of live traffic, we show that a simple peering 
system reduces response times and improves reliability. 
Using these observations, we develop a lightweight 
name lookup service, CoDNS, that uses peers at re- 
mote sites to provide cooperative lookups during failures. 
CoDNS operates in conjunction with local DNS name- 
servers, allowing incrementally deployment without sig- 
nificant resource consumption. We show that this system 
generates low overhead, cuts average response time by 
half or more, and increases DNS service availability. 
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Abstract 


Intermediate network elements, such as network address 
translators (NATs), firewalls, and transparent caches are 
now commonplace. The usual reaction in the network ar- 
chitecture community to these so-called middleboxes is 
a combination of scom (because they violate important 
architectural principles) and dismay (because these vi- 
olations make the Internet less flexible). While we ac- 
knowledge these concems, we also recognize that mid- 
dleboxes have become an Internet fact of life for impor- 
tant reasons. To retain their functions while eliminating 
their dangerous side-effects, we propose an extension to 
the Internet architecture, called the Delegation-Onented 
Architecture (DOA), that not only allows, but also facili- 
tates, the deployment of middleboxes. DOA involves two 
relatively modest changes to the current architecture: (a) 
a set of references that are carried in packets and serve as 
persistent host identifiers and (b) a way to resolve these 
references to delegates chosen by the referenced host. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet’s architecture is defined not just by a set of 
protocol specifications but also by a collection of general 
design guidelines. Among the architecture’s original 
principles [12] are two tenets at the network layer (i.e., 
IP layer) that are still widely valued, but are nonetheless 
often disobeyed in the current Internet: 


#1: Every Internet entity has a unique network- 
layer identifier that allows others to reach it. During 
the Internet’s youth, every network entity had a globally 
unique, fixed IP address. However, the emergence 
of private networks and host mobility, among other 
things, ended the halcyon days of unique identity and 
transparent reachability. Now, many Intemet hosts have 
no globally unique handle that serves to direct packets 
to them. 


#2: Network elements should not process pack- 
ets that are not addressed to them. We call this tenet 
“network-level layering”, and it implies that only a 
network element identified by an IP packet’s destination 
field should inspect the packet’s higher-layer fields. 


* Affiliation: UC Berkeley and ICSI. 


This decades-old guideline has become an empty 
commandment, as firewalls, network address translators 
(NATs), transparent caches, and other widely deployed 
network elements use higher-layer fields to perform their 
functions. 


That these tenets are routinely violated is not merely 
an Internet legalism. The inability of hosts in private 
address realms to pass handles allowing other hosts 
to communicate with them has hindered or halted the 
spread of newer protocols, such as SIP [24] and various 
peer-to-peer systems [18]. Layer violations lead to rigid- 
ity in the network infrastructure, as the transgressing 
network elements may not accommodate new traffic 
classes. The hundreds of IETF proposals for working 
around problems introduced by NATs [54], firewalls, 
and other layer-violating boxes are compelling evidence 
that middleboxes (as such hosts are collectively known) 
and the Internet architecture are not in harmony [8]. 
Indeed, because middleboxes violate one or both tenets 
above, Internet architects have traditionally reacted to 
them with disdain and despair. 

We take a different view. Rather than seeing middle- 
boxes as a blight on the Internet architecture, we see the 
current Internet architecture as an impediment to middle- 
boxes. We believe such intermediaries, aS we will call 
them, exist for important and permanent reasons, and we 
think the future will have more, not fewer, of them. 

The market will continue to demand intermediaries 
for various reasons. NATs maintain and bridge between 
different IP spaces.'! Firewalls and other boxes that in- 
tercept unwanted packets will be increasingly needed 
as attacks on end-hosts grow in rate and severity. Since 
even sophisticated users have difficulty configuring PCs 
to be impervious to attack, we believe that users would 
want to outsource this protection to a professionally 
managed host—one not physically interposed in front 
of the user—that would vet incoming packets. Under 
the current architecture, such outsourcing to “off-path”’ 
hosts requires special-purpose machinery and extensive 
manual configuration. Intermediaries can also increase 


1Even if the move to IPv6 accelerates, some IPv4 networks will 
remain. Moreover, private address realms give some protection against 
certain types of network attacks. Hence, we do not think private IP 
spaces are a temporary inconvenience that will soon end. 
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performance through, for example, caching and load- 
balancing. Commercial service providers will continue 
to take advantage of such performance-enhancing inter- 
mediaries, disregarding architectural purity. 

Thus, we have a fundamental conflict: although in- 
termediaries offer clear advantages, they run afoul of 
the two tenets above, which causes harm and makes de- 
ploying and using intermediaries unnecessarily hard. Our 
goal, therefore, is an architecture hospitable to intermedi- 
aries, specifically one that allows intermediaries to abide 
by the two tenets, to avoid other architectural infractions, 
and to retain the same functions as today. Such an archi- 
tecture would let a variety of middleboxes be deployed 
while also letting end-system protocols evolve indepen- 
dently and quickly. 

Our architecture—which we call the Delegation- 
Oriented Architecture (DOA)—is based on two main 
ideas. First, all entities have a globally unique identi- 
fier in a flat namespace, and packets carry these identi- 
fiers. Second, DOA allows senders and receivers to ex- 
press that one or more intermediaries should process 
packets en route to a destination. This delegation lets 
the resulting architecture embrace intermediaries as first- 
class citizens that are explicitly invoked and need not 
be physically interposed in front of the hosts they ser- 
vice. Globally unique identifiers and delegation have ex- 
isted in previous work describing different architectures 
(e.g., 13 [57]); see §9 for details. This paper’s contribu- 
tion is defining a relatively incremental extension to the 
Internet architecture, DOA, that coherently accommo- 
dates network-level intermediaries like NATs and fire- 
walls. DOA requires no changes to IP or IP routers but 
does require changes to host and intermediary software. 
However, these changes are modular, and current appli- 
cations can be easily ported. 

We illustrate DOA with two examples: first, 
“network-extension boxes’ which are analogous to to- 
day’s NATs in their establishment of private addressing 
realms but do not obscure hosts’ identities, and second, 
“network filtering boxes” which are analogous to today’s 
firewalls but do not violate network-level layering and 
need not be topologically in front of the hosts they ser- 
vice. Our goal is to show how our architecture easily ac- 
commodates these boxes. 


Scope and Limitations 


DOA is based on a subset of the architecture in a pre- 
vious paper [3]. That position paper touches on vari- 
ous issues—including mobility, multi-homing, network- 
level middleboxes, and application-level middleboxes— 
with scant attention to design details or implementations. 
In an attempt to bring some of those nebulous architec- 
tural mutterings into focus, this paper concentrates exclu- 
sively on network-level intermediaries and ignores their 
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application-level counterparts.” This paper does not dis- 
cuss mobility and multi-homing scenarios either (though 
DOA, because it separates location and identity, could— 
with modest extensions—handle those scenarios). Given 
our limited focus, DOA should be viewed not as a com- 
prehensive architecture but rather as an architectural 
component designed to address network-layer middle- 
boxes. Its design presumes IPv4 at the network layer but 
DOA is also compatible with, and useful for, IPv6. 

The final limitation we mention is that some peo- 
ple want to deploy tenet-violating middleboxes (e.g., a 
censorious government that silently filters packets en- 
tering and exiting national borders) and that DOA can 
neither prevent such architecturally suspect middleboxes 
nor mitigate their damage. 


2 Background 


This review of common network-layer middleboxes is 
limited to the two we build under DOA—NATs and 
firewalls—and to a subset of their drawbacks; for a com- 
plete review, see [8, 18, 23, 38, 55]. Although NAT and 
firewalling are often combined in one box, these two 
functions are logically separate. 


2.1 NAT and NAPT 


Network Address Translation (NAT) and Network Ad- 
dress Port Translation (NAPT) [54] have several uses. 
For the purposes of this paper, we assume the follow- 
ing common scenario: a NAT or NAPT box bridges two 
address realms, at least one of which 1s private. Private 
addresses are unique within an address realm but am- 
biguous between address realms [46]; public addresses 
are globally unique and reachable from all Internet hosts. 
The hosts in the private realm are said to be behind the 
box. Packets destined for hosts behind the box are said to 
be inbound. The difference between NAT and NAPT is 
that NATs do not look at fields beyond the IP header. We 
adopt the convention of referring to both NAT and NAPT 
as “NAT’’, though our description focuses on NAPT (the 
more common of the two today); for simplicity, we as- 
sume that NAPTs have only one extemal IP address. 
People deploy NATs for two reasons: 


e Convenience and Flexibility: Private addressing 
realms allow people to administer a set of hosts with- 
out having to obtain public IP addresses for each. 


Security: Since hosts behind the NAT do not have 
global identities, a host outside the private realm can- 
not address the hosts in the private realm or express 
that traffic should go to them, which protects them 
from unwanted traffic. Also, by default (i.e., without 
manual configuration), a NAT allows only inbound 


The basic architectural ideas can be illustrated with network-level 
intermediaries. At the application level, one must consider how appli- 
cations are structured and named, a topic outside this paper’s scope [3]. 


traffic that is part of a connection initiated by a host 
behind the NAT. 


The main operations performed by a NAT are: (1) dy- 
namically allocating a source port at its public IP address 
when a host behind it initiates a TCP connection or sends 
a UDP packet; and (2) rewriting IP address and transport- 
layer port fields to demultiplex inbound packets to the 
hosts behind the NAT and to multiplex outbound pack- 
ets over the same source IP address. NATs violate both 
tenets in §1. First, a NATed host’s conception of its iden- 
tity (namely its IP address) is a private address and thus 
is not a handle that it can pass around to allow other net- 
work entities to reach it. Second, NATs’ modification of 
port fields violates tenet #2. 

NATs cause the following additional problems: 


In order for a server behind a NAT to receive un- 
solicited inbound packets sent to a given destination 
port, one must statically configure the NAT with in- 
structions about packets with that destination port. 
This manual step is called hole punching and requires 
administrative control over the NAT. The amount of 
manual configuration increases when a series of NATs 
separate a server from the public Intemet, creating 
a tree of private address spaces’—in this case, one 
must not only configure each of the NATs in the tree 
but also coordinate among them; e.g., each globally 
reachable Web server in a given tree of NATs must get 
traffic on a different port on the outermost NAT’s pub- 
lic IP address. (By outermost, we mean “connected to 
the globally reachable Internet’.) 


Hosts behind the same NAT cannot simultaneously 
receive traffic sent to the same TCP port number on 
the NAT’s public IP address. However, some applica- 
tions require traffic on a specific port; e.g., IPSEC ex- 
pects traffic on port 500 [44], so only one host within 
a tree of NATs can receive Virtual Private Network 
(VPN) [21] service. 


2.2 Firewalls 


A firewall blocks certain traffic classes on behalf of a host 
by examining IP-, transport-, and sometimes application- 
level fields and then applying a set of “firewall rules”. It 
must be on the topological path between the host and the 
host’s Internet provider, which we argue is unnecessarily 
restrictive. Today’s firewalls disobey tenet #2 because, 
by design, they must inspect many non-IP fields in each 
packet. Since firewalls by default distrust that which they 
do not recognize, they may block novel but benign traffic, 
even if the intended recipient wants to allow the traffic. 


3Such series of NATs are not artificial; see §5.4 and Figure 4. 


3 Architectural Overview of DOA 


This section gives an overview of DOA; we defer design 
details to §4. We first list desired architectural proper- 
ties that aid in gracefully accommodating intermediaries 
and then describe mechanisms to achieve those proper- 
ties. The remainder of the section discusses how DOA 
extends the Internet architecture. 


3.1 Desired Architectural Properties 


(1) Global identifiers in packets: Each packet should 
contain an identifier that unambiguously specifies 
the ultimate destination. The Internet architecture, as 
originally conceived, did provide global identifiers in 
packets, but IPv4 addresses no longer meet the “global 
identifier” requirement. (IPv6 addresses, because they 
reflect network topology, are also unsuitable for us, as 
we elaborate below.) The purpose of a global identifier is 
to uniquely identify the packet’s ultimate destination to 
intermediaries in a way that is application-independent. 


(2) Delegation as a primitive: Hosts should have 
an application-independent way to express to others that, 
to reach the host, packets should be sent to an interme- 
diary or series of intermediaries. This primitive---called 
delegation—allows end-hosts or their administrators 
to explicitly invoke (and revoke) intermediaries. These 
intermediaries need not be “on the topological path’. 


3.2 Mechanisms 


EIDs: To achieve property (1), each host has an unam- 
biguous endpoint identifier picked from a large names- 
pace. Our design imposes the following additional re- 
quirements: 


(a) The identifier is independent of network topology 
(ruling out IPv6 addresses and other identifiers with 
topology-dependent components, as in [42, 43)). 
With this requirement, hosts can change locations 
while keeping the same identifiers. 


(b) The identifier can carry cryptographic meaning (rul- 
ing out human-fnendly DNS names). We explain 
the purpose of this requirement later in this section. 


To satisfy these requirements, we choose flat 160-bit 
endpoint identifiers (EIDs). A DOA header between 
the IP and TCP headers carries source and destination 
EIDs. Transport connections are bound to source and 
destination EIDs (instead of to source and destination 
IP addresses as in the status quo). DOA borrows the 
idea of topology-independent EIDs from previous work, 
including Nimrod [34], HIP [39], UIP [17]. 


EIDs are resolved . . .« DOA provides for delega- 
tion as a primitive by resolving EIDs. We presume a 
mapping service, accessible to Intemet hosts, that maps 
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EIDs to some target specified by the EID owner. This 
resolution has two flavors: 


e ...to IP addresses: In order to communicate with 
an end-host identified by an EID, a prospective peer 
uses the mapping service to resolve the EID to an IP 
address. This indirection creates a way for a host to 
specify that prospective peers should direct their pack- 
ets to a given delegate: the host has its EID resolve to 
the IP address of the delegate. 


e ...to other EIDs: More generally, an EID can resolve 
to another EID, allowing an end-host to map its EID to 
a delegate’s identity; if an end-host’s EID had to map 
to the delegate’s /P address (or any other topology- 
dependent identifier), the end-host would have to up- 
date the mapping whenever the delegate’s location 
changed. An EID can also resolve to a sequence of 
EIDs, each of which identifies an intermediary spec- 
ified by the host. This sequence is carried in packets, 
yielding a loose source route in identifier space.” This 
option is reminiscent of 13’s stacked identifiers. 


Thus, our design requires an EID resolution infrastruc- 
ture. We wish the management of this infrastructure to 
be as automated as possible, which is why we had re- 
quirement (b), above: automated management is easier 
if the EIDs are vested with cryptographic meaning [36]. 
The resolution infrastructure must scalably support a 
put()/get() interface over a large, sparse, and flat names- 
pace. Distributed hash tables (DHTs) [2, 14, 49, 62] give 
exactly this capability, but any other technology that of- 
fers this capability would also suffice. DNS’s “resolve- 
your-own-namespace” economic model cannot be used 
here, but there are plausible scenarios for the economic 
viability of a DHT-based resolution infrastructure [61]. 

We have not yet mentioned sender-invoked interme- 
diaries. Under DOA, senders invoke intermediaries by 
putting into packets additional identifiers beyond the 
identifiers that resulted from resolving the receiver’s 
EID. Sender-invoked intermediaries receive little atten- 
tion in this paper but are part of DOA’s design. 


3.3. DOA and the Two Tenets 


We elaborate on our earlier claim that DOA allows in- 
termediaries to abide by the two tenets in §1. Because 
they are location-independent and drawn from a massive 
namespace, EIDs can globally and unambiguously iden- 
tify hosts, satisfying tenet #1. As a result, a network el- 
ement can reply to the source of a packet by sending to 
the location given by the resolution of the source EID. 
To obey network-level layering (tenet #2), network 
elements need only follow normal IP layering rules, as 
follows. If an IP packet arrives at a network element 


‘In this case, transport connections are bound to the ultimate end- 
point, which is identified by the last EID in the sequence. 
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and the packet’s destination IP address is not the net- 
work element’s, then the element may change nothing 
in the packet besides per-hop fields. (However, elements 
may drop packets based on information in the IP header, 
which permits functions such as ingress and egress fil- 
tering.) If, on the other hand, the packet’s destination 
IP address matches the network element’s, there are 
two cases: (1) The destination EID in the DOA header 
matches the network element’s EID (i.e., the packet has 
reached its destination); or (2) These EIDs do not match, 
which means the element is a delegate. In the latter case, 
network-level layering implies that the allowed packet 
operations are up to the entities in the delegation rela- 
tionship. 

Note that this last claim satisfies network-level lay- 
ering but allows violations of higher-level equivalents, 
é.g., an explicitly addressed firewall that looks at appli- 
cation payloads upholds the rules just given but flouts 
application-level layering. In general, this paper claims 
that DOA improves on the status quo by restoring 
network-level layering but does not insist that intermedi- 
aries adhere to higher-level layering. Why not? Higher- 
level layers define how to organize host software, and one 
can imagine splitting host software among boxes using 
exotic decompositions. Defining both higher-level layer- 
ing and an architecture that respects these higher layers 
is a problem that requires care and one we have left to fu- 
ture work. In the meantime, we believe that hosts invok- 
ing intermediaries should decide how best to split func- 
tions between them and their intermediaries. 

We now discuss how the IP layering rules given 
above apply to specific intermediaries. Under DOA, 
NATs, which exist to bridge address realms, need not 
obscure host identity: as we describe in more detail in 
§5, DOA-based NATs may rewrite IP fields but will nei- 
ther touch DOA fields that carry host identities nor over- 
load transport-layer fields. Also, firewalls could be ex- 
plicitly invoked, meaning that packets ending up at the 
firewalls would be addressed to the firewall. While these 
new firewalls (which we cover in §6) couldcertainly have 
outmoded policies, causing them to drop novel traffic 
classes just as today’s firewalls do, they are not violat- 
ing network-level layering because packets are addressed 
to them. One result of this explicit addressing is that the 
firewall’s invocation is under users’ (or their administra- 
tors’) control, so the user (or administrator) could decide 
to have packets destined for it sent to another firewall, 
one with better suited policies. 


3.4 DOA and Internet Evolvability 


The preceding point is more general than firewalls and 
is important for the Internet’s flexibility and evolvability. 
Today, there is only one easy way to deploy a middlebox: 
putting it “on the path”. Of course, under DOA, some 









put (EID, erec) 
erec = get (EID) 






DOA Packets: 
IP header | DOA header | TCP header | Body 





Figure 1: High-level view of DOA design. 


boxes would have to be on the topological path to enforce 
physical security (e.g., for denial-of-service protection); 
§6.4 describes how DOA accommodates these on-path 
boxes. However, DOA—with its flexible and application- 
independent invocation primitive—also gives users or 
their administrators the option to outsource functional- 
ity. Thus, under DOA, fewer intermediaries would need 
to be physically interposed, and users, no longer limited 
to the capabilities of the boxes in front of them, could 
avail themselves of a menu of services. 

As a result, we believe that DOA could permit the rise 
of a competitive market in professionally managed inter- 
mediary services such as firewalls. Delegation and reso- 
lution are precisely what is necessary for such a market— 
the ability for users to select a provider and to switch 
providers. Because users would have a choice, they could 
seek the intermediary service that best suited their needs, 
and because these services would be professionally man- 
aged, they could keep up with the rapid pace of applica- 
tion innovation. Thus, we see DOA as contributing to the 
Internet’s ability to evolve. 

While we believe in its benefits, it is not clear that 
DOA is necessary for these new functions. In fact, we 
conjecture that even for those applications and interme- 
diaries that one can seemingly build only under DOA, 
someone with enough imagination and fortitude could 
achieve equivalent functionality under the status quo— 
but not without running afoul of a basic tenet of the In- 
ternet architecture. We do suspect that the mechanisms of 
DOA will help new Internet functionality to evolve, but 
ultimately we believe our contribution is not novel func- 
tion but rather novel architec ture—making a class of net- 
work intermediary functions easier to build and reason 
about, and less likely to cause harm. 

A natural question is how DOA relates to the canoni- 
cal end-to-end argument [51], which is often interpreted 
as a waming against intermediaries. The central claim of 
the end-to-end argument is that application intelligence 
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Figure 2: Example DOA header with no stacked identifiers. 


is best implemented on end-hosts and not “in the net- 
work”’ because intelligence in the network leads to inflex- 
ibility and because end-hosts know best what functions 
they need. At a high level, DOA upholds this vision: the 
explicit invocation of intermediaries means that intelli- 
gence is not stuck in the network and that end-hosts can 
invoke the intermediaries that best serve them. 


4 Detailed DOA Design 


Given the preceding general description of DOA, we now 
present details of the design. Figure 1 shows the DOA 
components and the interfaces between them. 


4.1 Header Format 


DOA packets are delivered over IP, with the IP protocol 
field set to a well-known value. An example DOA header, 
with no extensions, is shown in Figure 2; the header 
length is measured in four-byte words, the protocol field 
is the transport-level protocol (e.g., TCP, UDP) used by 
the packet, and the length field gives the DOA packet’s 
total length (including the DOA header but not IP header) 
in bytes. TCP and UDP pseudo-checksums include the 
EIDs where IP addresses are used today (since transport 
logically occurs between two entities, each identified by 
an EID). The DOA header is extensible (e.g., the re- 
mote packet filter presented in §6 extends the basic DOA 
header). 


4.2 Resolution and Invoking Intermediaries 


A DOA host wishing to send a packet to a recipient ob- 
tains the recipient’s EID e out-of-band (e.g., by resolving 
the recipient’s DNS name to e), The sender then uses 
the EID resolution infrastructure—which is discussed 
in §3.2 and which we base on DHTs—to retrieve an 
erecord, depicted in Figure 3. An erecord’s fields are 
as follows: the EID field is the EID being resolved; the 
Target field is described in the next paragraph; the Hint 
field is optional information whose use we illustrate in 
§5; and the TTL field, like DNS’s TTL, is a hint indicat- 
ing how long entities should cache the erecord. DOA 
presumes that EID owners (or administrators acting on 
their behalf) maintain and possibly periodically refresh? 
the DHT’s copy of their erecord. 


>Some DHTs, like OpenDHT [29], store only soft state, requiring 
EID owners to do refreshes. 
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EID: 0x345ba4d... 
Target: EID* or IP address 


Hint." e5 97, address 
TTL: time-to-live, a caching hint 





Figure 3: The erecord. 


Recall from §3.2 that EIDs can either resolve to IP ad- 
dresses (inducing what we call E/D-to-I[P mappings) or 
to one or more EIDs (inducing EID-to-EID* mappings). 
If the Target field of the erecord contains only an IP 
address i, then, as described in §3.2, the sender simply 
transmits a packet whose destination IP address is ¢ and 
whose destination EID is e. In this case, the EID owner 
may or may not be directing potential senders to a del- 
egate, but the semantics are the same: the EID owner is 
saying “to reach me, send your packet there’. 

If, on the other hand, the Target field of the erecord 
contains one or more EIDs, then the recipient is express- 
ing its wish that the packet transit one or more interme- 
diaries before reaching the recipient. In this case, the se- 
mantics are “to reach me, send your packet to these in- 
termediaries in sequence”. The sender would resolve the 
first EID in the series to an IP address / (perhaps via in- 
termediate resolutions to other series of EIDs, each of 
which would be injected into the original series in the 
logical order) and send the packet to j. This stack of EIDs 
is carried in the DOA header; transport connections are 
bound to the last EID, which identifies the ultimate des- 
tination. (The design, but not our implementation, lets an 
EID resolve to multiple IP addresses; the multiplicity re- 
flects a multi-homed host or an anycast situation in which 
a set of hosts are equivalent for the ere cord owner’s pur- 
poses. Similarly, each EID in the Target field could really 
be a set of EIDs, again representing equivalent hosts. ) 

To send a packet back to the source, the receiver exe- 
cutes the steps just described to resolve the sender’s EID, 
jf. The receiver cannot simply use the source IP address 
in the original packet as the destination IP address in 
the reply packet because f may resolve to a different IP 
address (e.g., f’s host sends packets directly but wants 
packets to it sent through an intermediary). 

To spare the server the burden of a DHT lookup, the 
client can send its erecord as an optimization. (The 
client may have to send more than one erecord since 
the client’s EID may resolve to a chain of EIDs before 
being resolved to the IP address needed by the server.) 
Also, DOA hosts use the erecord’s TTL to maintain a 
TTL-based cache of EID-to-IP and EID-to-EID* values, 
thus avoiding a DHT lookup for every packet. 

The erecord and accompanying machinery exist to 
support receiver-invoked intermediaries. Senders invoke 
additional intermediaries by pushing the EIDs of the in- 
termediaries onto an identifier stack in the DOA header. 
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4.3 Security and Integrity 


Because identities (namely, EIDs) are separate from lo- 
cations (namely, IP addresses), the following require- 
ment arises under DOA: The mapping from a given EID 
to its target must be correct, 1.e., either resolving an EID, 
or using an erecord directly sent by a host, must yield 
the IP address intended by the EID owner or by the EID 
owner’s delegates. Specifically, DOA must satisfy the 
following properties: 


1. Anyone fetching an erecord must be able to verify 
that the EID owner created it. 


2. Only the owner of an EID may update the correspond- 


ing erecord in the DHT. 


3. When a host sends its erecord to another host with- 


out using the DHT, the sending host must not be able 
to forge the erecord. 


To uphold these properties, DOA _ uses self- 
certification [36]: EI[Ds must be the hash of a public key, 
and the erecord is signed with the corresponding pri- 
vate key. When a host either performs a get() operation 
on the DHT, resulting in an erecord, or else receives 
an erecord directly from a purported EID owner, the 
host must check that the erecord is signed with the 
private key whose corresponding public key was hashed 
to create the EID in question. DHT nodes also perform 
this check before accepting erecords. For more details, 
including how EID owners may update their public keys 
without changing their EIDs, see [61]; we adopt the 
mechanisms described there. 

With the above properties satisfied, erecords cannot 
be forged, but senders can still spoof source EIDs (i.e., 
put the wrong source EID field in the packet). This at- 
tack is like spoofing a source IP address today (except 
that ingress and egress filtering, which help guard against 
IP address spoofing, are not applicable to EIDs): success- 
ful attacks do the same damage, and both attacks are de- 
tectable under two-way communication. For example, if 
a TCP client tries to spoof a source EID to a TCP server, 
when the server looks up the source EID (or uses the 
signed erecord supplied by the client), the server gets 
the correct (not fake) IP address for that EID, so when 
the server replies to the IP address, the host at that ad- 
dress will not complete the 3- way handshake. 

Security of the DHT itself 1s a topic outside the scope 
of this paper. We briefly observe that DHT nodes cannot 
forge erecords but can return old versions of erecords. 
A way to guard against this attack by consulting multiple 
DHT nodes, instead of one, is mentioned in [14]. 

Also, we note that while IP source routing creates 
security problems, DOA’s loose source routes of EIDs 
do not inherit these difficulties. With IP source routing, 
receivers reverse the source route to reply to a sender, 
which allows an adversary to carry out a man-in-the- 


middle attack by placing its IP address in a forged source 
route. Under DOA, however, hosts do not reverse the 
loose source route to reply to a sender. 


4.4 Host Software 


We now describe the software interface that a production 
DOA deployment would expose. Our prototype imple- 
mentation differs from this description; see §7.1. 

DOA software would run in the kernel and be ex- 
posed to applications with the Berkeley sockets API [37], 
which can extend to EID-based identification. Applica- 
tions would open a new socket type, PF_DOA (in anal- 
ogy with PF_INET, used by today’s [Pv4-based appli- 
cations), and pass to the API a new data structure, the 
sockaddr_eid, which holds an EID and port (just as 
the sockaddr_in—which today’s IP-based applications 
use—holds an IP address and port). Some of the socket 
calls, such as connect() and sendto(), might cause the 
DOA software, depending on the state of its caches, 
to issue one or more DHT lookups to resolve the EID 
into potentially intermediate EIDs and also an IP ad- 
dress. One could port today’s applications by substitut- 
ing sockaddr _eid for sockaddr _in in the code, though 
client applications would need additional logic to get a 
server’s EID, perhaps via a DNS lookup. 

For example, client TCP applications would call 
connect(), supplying a sockaddr-_eid that contained 
an EID and port, both of which the application had ob- 
tained out of band. Similarly, TCP server applications 
would call accept(), getting back the EID and port of 
the initiating client. To reply to the client, the server’s 
DOA software would resolve the client’s EID to an IP 
address 7 and address reply packets to 7 at the IP layer. 

For bootstrapping, DOA hosts would be configured 
with the EIDs and IP addresses of one or more of the 
DHT nodes, in analogy with how today’s hosts lea the 
IP address of a DNS resolver (via hardcoding or DHCP). 
On boot up, the DOA software would insert into the 
DHT the host’s erecord (which could contain an EID- 
to-EID* or EID-to-IP mapping, depending on the host’s 
configuration) and would refresh the mapping periodi- 
cally or in response to host configuration changes. 


4.5 Limitations 


DOA hosts cache erecords, so hosts may have stale in- 
formation about prospective peers. Also, two DOA peers 
in a TCP session resolve each other’s EIDs only once— 
at the start of the session—so hosts cannot change loca- 
tions without breaking existing connections. DOA could 
overcome this limitation if it were extended with a sig- 
naling mechanism, as in [39,53], that allows hosts to no- 
tify peers of IP address changes. Finally, an EID owner 
cannot change which intermediaries are invoked based 
on who is trying to communicate with it. 


5 Network Extension Boxes Under DOA 


This section and the next describe example intermedi- 
aries under DOA. In the next section (§6), our focus is 
on filtering packets and how to move this function “off- 
path’’. In this section, we show how the DOA framework 
accommodates boxes that bridge between different IP ad- 
dress spaces and also simplifies the use of these boxes. 
Under the status quo, these boxes are known as NATs 
but would be reincarnated under DOA as tenet-upholding 
Network Extension Boxes (NEBs). 

We first consider three usage scenarios for NEBs 
(§5.1), then give our general approach, including a short 
discussion of architectural coherence (§5.2), and then 
discuss the benefits of this approach (§5.3). One of the 
benefits, automatically exposing hosts behind NEBs, is 
particularly useful when NEBs are cascaded (§5.4). We 
present several mechanisms for achieving automatic con- 
figuration (§5.5) and require that they work when there 
are multiple levels of NEB. We conclude the section with 
a discussion (§5.6). 


5.1 Scope 


The following NEB scenarios reflect reasons for deploy- 
ing NATs today (§2.1) and are ordered by the degree of 
access control: 


(a) A host behind the NEB is accessible on all ports. The 
NEB creates a separate addressing realm but does 
not control access. Under this scenario, which cor- 
responds to the “Convenience and Flexibility” reason 
for deploying a NAT today (§2.1), many hosts within 
an organization can be reachable as first-class mem- 
bers of the Internet, even if the organization has only 
one IP address. 


A host behind the NEB is accessible on configured 
ports, and the NEB blocks unsolicited traffic to the 
host on the other ports. This scenario, which reflects 
both reasons for deploying a NAT (§2.1), is analo- 
gous to, e.g., today setting up a Web server behind 
a NAT and configuring the NAT to send all packets 
with destination port 80 to the Web server. 


(b) 


A host behind the NEB 1s accessible on no ports, i.e., 
the host can only receive packets associated with con- 
nections it has initiated. This scenario, which 1s prin- 
cipally driven by the “Security” reason for deploying 
a NAT (§2.1), is the default under NAT today. 


(c 


=v 


We expect that under DOA, scenario (b)—a mix of ac- 
cess control and exposure—would be most common. 
However, for clarity, we focus on scenario (a) and retumn 
to scenarios (b) and (c) at the end of the section (§5.6). 





5.2 Approach 


NEBs preserve packets’ DOA headers and use the desti- 
nation EID field as a demultiplexing token. For example, 
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the NEB could maintain an EID-to-IP table, look up the 
destination EIDs of incoming packets, and then use the 
results of these lookups to rewrite the destination IP ad- 
dresses. There are other ways to demultiplex; we cover 
them in §5.5. 

This approach upholds the two tenets stated earlier. 
Tenet #1 holds because an end-host behind a NEB can 
pass its EID to others, who can then use this handle to 
direct packets to the given host. As mentioned in §3.3, to 
obey network-level layering (tenet #2) NEBs may only 
rewrite fields in a packet if the packet is addressed to the 
NEB. Since NEBs, like today’s NATs, have to rewrite 
both the destination IP addresses of inbound packets (to 
demultiplex them) and the source IP addresses of out- 
bound packets (to make them appear as if they originated 
at the NEB), the discussion in §3.3 implies that both in- 
bound and outbound packets be addressed to the NEB at 
the IP layer. 

However, this approach, in pure form, makes the NEB 
resolve the destination EIDs of outbound packets. As a 
practical matter, sources of outbound packets could do 
the resolution and put the resulting IP address some- 
where in the packet, thereby sparing the NEB this reso- 
lution burden. The source could even put the resulting IP 
address in the destination IP address field; at the IP layer, 
then, outbound packets would look alike under NEB and 
NAT. This modified approach—which technically vio- 
lates the rules in §3.3 but is consistent with the spirit of 
the tenets because the violation is under the control of 
the end-host—is what we adopt. 


5.3. Benefits 


Upholding the two tenets results in the following bene- 
fits, some of which solve the problems stated tn §2.1. 

End-to-end communication. Communication ts log- 
ically between two EIDs. Thus, protocols can uniquely 
identify hosts. 

Ports are not overloaded. Not using the destination 
port as a demultiplexing token lets multiple hosts behind 
a NEB receive packets sent to the same destination port. 

VPNs. Getting VPNs to work through NATs is cum- 
bersome and complicated [44]. The difficulties under the 
status quo result from NATs rewriting both ports and 
IP addresses. Under DOA, NEBs do not rewrite ports, 
and the state associated with encrypted tunnels could be 
bound to EIDs, not IP addresses.® 

Automatic configuration. Under DOA, the process 
of exposing a host behind a NEB can be automated. 
When NEBs are cascaded, a scenario covered in the next 
section, this automation is particularly useful—and par- 
ticularly problematic under the status quo (§2.1). 


6Much of the HIP work [40] focuses on such binding of IPSEC state 
to cryptographically imbued EIDs. 
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Figure 4: A tree of NATs. 


5.4 Cascaded NEBs 


The scenario of multiple address realms between a given 
host and the rest of the Internet is becoming more fre- 
quent. Consider the following example, depicted in Fig- 
ure 4: an individual runs a virtual host (using, e.g., 
VMWare [60]) that runs behind a NAT on the physi- 
cal host (such NATing of virtual hosts is common). The 
physical host is in tum a member of a home network that 
is all behind a single NAT, which is connected to a broad- 
band provider. The link from the broadband provider, 
owing to the provider’s operations, 1s itself NATed, mak- 
ing, altogether, three levels of NAT between the virtual 
host and the global Internet. 

We now cover protocols for automatically configuring 
NEBs to expose servers; we require the protocols to work 
when servers are behind multiple levels of NEB. 


5.5 Secure Automatic Configuration 


A protocol for configuring NEBs to expose servers must 
satisfy three requirements. First, the protocol must tell 
the end-host what to put in its erecord since an end- 
host separated from the global Internet by levels of NEB 
has no a priori knowledge about the IP addresses of 
NEBs between that end-host and the Internet. Second, 
the protocol must establish state, either in NEBs or in the 
EID resolution infrastructure, that allows NEBs to use 
the destination EID field in packets as a demultiplexing 
token for rewriting the destination IP address field. 
Third, this state must correspond to the wishes of 
the actual EID owner, rather than of an impostor try- 
ing to divert the EID owner’s traffic. This focus on au- 
thenticity is warranted because passing unprotected pro- 
tocol messages through levels of NEB could be prob- 
lematic. For example, an upstream provider cannot trust 
NEBs administered by its customers, and end-users can- 
not trust each other’s NEBs to correctly propagate con- 
trol or data messages. Also, NEB networks, like today’s 
NATs, would often be constructed over wireless links, 
which are susceptible to eavesdropping and tampering. 
In what follows, we assume that a NEB trusts only the 
NEB directly upstream of it (called its parent); that NEBs 


and end-hosts know the EID of their parent; and that all 
links in the NEB network are vulnerable to eavesdrop- 
ping, tampering, and arbitrary data injection. 

We now give three mechanisms, each using a different 
kind of EID resolution, that meet the requirements above. 
We implemented the third one; see §7.2. 


5.5.1 EID maps to EID 


Each NEB and end-host creates a mapping in the global 
EID resolution infrastructure from its EID to its parent’s 
EID; in other words, NEBs and end-hosts use the dele- 
gation primitive to say, “to reach me, send your packet to 
my parent’s EID”. Also, each NEB holds a mapping from 
its children’s EIDs to its children’s intemal IP addresses. 

Control plane. Assume an end-host with EID e9 must 
traverse NEBs with EIDs e, through e,, before reaching 
the Internet. The end-host inserts a mapping from its EID 
(€9) to its parent’s EID (e,) into the global EID resolu- 
tion service. The end-host also sends a message to e; 
informing it of a mapping between its EID (eo) and its 
IP address (ig). All other internal NEBs in the chain (e, 
through e, ;) use the same protocol. The outermost NEB 
uses the global EID resolution infrastructure to map its 
EID (e,,) to its IP address (i,,), which is globally reach- 
able. A NEB with EID e;,, should only accept an EID- 
to-IP mapping of the form (e;, i;) if the mapping is au- 
thentic, i.e., if it is signed by the private key correspond- 
ing to e;; performing this check might require e; to send 
é j+1 its public key (which should hash to e ;). 

This approach, as just described, is vulnerable to re- 
plays of (e;, i;) mappings. Such replays would allow the 
wrong end-host---one that is later assigned IP address 
i;—to redirect e;’s traffic to it. We show how one might 
protect against these attacks in §5.5.3. 

Data plane. Assuming the end-host and intermediate 
NEBs all initialize successfully, a remote client can send 
data packets to the end-host (with EID eg) by using the 
EID resolution infrastructure to map eo to ej, e; to e2, 
and so on, up the NEB chain. The last EID lookup maps 
e, to the IP address i,. The client then stacks the iden- 
tifiers eg through e, in its packets and sends the packet 
to IP address i,,. Once the packet reaches the outermost 
NEB (e,,), the NEB pops the top EID off the stack to 
find that e, ,; 1s the packet’s next hop. The NEB then 
consults its routing table to map EID e,, , to IP address 
in 1, rewrites the packet's destination IP address to i, 1, 
and forwards the packet. This process continues until the 
packet reaches its eventual destination, é9. 


5.5.2. EID maps to EID and a Hint 


Another approach uses the erecord’s Hint field, men- 
tioned in §4.2, to relieve NEBs of state. 

Control Plane. The end-host inserts into the EID res- 
olution infrastructure a mapping from its EID, eo, to the 
EID, e;, of its parent NEB; the erecord holding this 
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Figure 5: NEB and DHT state after each DOA-RIP round. 


mapping has in its Hint field the end-host’s internal IP 
address, i9. The NEB e, likewise creates a mapping in 
the EID resolution infrastructure from its own EID to the 
EID, e2, of its parent and puts its “outer” IP address, 1), 
into the Hint field of the erecord. This process contin- 
ues until the outermost NEB inserts a mapping from its 
EID, e,,, to its “outer” IP address, /,,. 

Data plane. A remote host wishing to communicate 
with eo resolves eo to e;, e; to €2,...,€, | to e,, while 
remembering the Hints io, i;,...,%,. AS with the previ- 
ous mechanism, the remote host stacks the identifiers eo 
through e,, in its packets—and in this case also includes 
in the DOA header the IP addresses ig through i,,— then 
sends the packet to IP address /,,. Once the packet reaches 
the outermost NEB (e,,), the NEB pops the top EID and 
IP address off the stack to find that e, ; with IP address 
ln 1 18 the packet’s next hop, and the process continues. 


5.5.3. EID maps to IP address 


The previous two mechanisms require a prospective 
sender to do as many EID resolution infrastructure 
lookups as there are levels of NEB. An alternative, that 
we call DOA-RIP, allows senders to do a single resolu- 
tion: from the EID, eo, of the end-host to the IP address, 
l,, Of the outermost NEB. 

Control plane. End-hosts and NEBs follow a two- 
round protocol, depicted in Figure 5. In the first round, 
the end-host (with EID eg) sends an initialization mes- 
Sage to its parent in the NEB tree; intermediate NEBs 
forward the message until it reaches the outermost NEB 
(with EID e,). The outermost NEB creates a message 
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Xn = (€nstns’n) (YT, 1S a random nonce to prevent re- 
play attacks), signs x,, and sends it to the NEB with EID 
é, |. Each NEB e (k <n), follows suit, appending the 
message xX, = (€k, lk, Tk) tO X~4,. When the end-host re- 
celves x,, it verifies the message using e;’s public key. 
This message is a route to the global Internet. 

In the second round, the end-host creates a series of 
requests yy = (€0,%, 1,%) for 1 < k < m signs each 
yx individually; concatenates all the y,’s and appends its 
public key; and sends this message up the NEB chain. 
Each NEB e, verifies yz, using é9’s public key and sig- 
nature. Each NEB further checks that r;, 1s in its cache 
and that 7, is the nonce it issued in the first round for 
EID eo (the NEB flushes r;, from a cache within a fixed 
number of seconds—10, in our implementation---of is- 
suing r,). If these checks succeed, the NEB flushes ry, 
establishes a mapping (éo, 7, ,), and propagates the re- 
quest up the NEB tree. If all NEBs successfully establish 
the mapping, the end-host inserts into the EID resolution 
infrastructure a map from ég to Iy. 

Data plane. To communicate with the end-host, re- 
mote clients first resolve eg to i, and then send packets 
with destination IP address i, and destination EID eo, 
at which point the outermost NEB, and all succeeding 
NEBs in the chain, use their internal state to forward the 
packet to the end-host. 


5.6 Discussion 


Other scenarios. Though we focused on scenario (a) 
(from §5.1), the benefits noted above (in §5.3) apply 
equally to scenario (b). Two of the three mechanisms 
for automatic configuration also apply (the stateless NEB 
from §5.5.2 does not) with the one change that end- 
hosts—when making signed requests of parent or ances- 
tor NEBs to add EID-to-IP mappings—need to add re- 
quests to open (or block) specific ports. This type of au- 
tomatic hole punching works under DOA, in contrast to 
the status quo, for three reasons: (1) DOA has a persistent 
notion of host identity, which allows NEBs to associate 
policies with hosts and remote network entities to iden- 
tify hosts behind the NEB; (2) port fields are not over- 
loaded under DOA, so intemal nodes in the NEB tree do 
not have to coordinate among themselves, in contrast to 
the status quo wherein only one server in a tree of NAT's 
can receive, eé.g., traffic destined to port 80 on the outer- 
most NAT’s public IP address; and (3) hosts can leverage 
the cryptographic properties of their identities to create 
signed messages saying “handle my packets like this’. 
The benefits above, except automatic configuration, 
also apply to scenario (c). Although this scenario is the 
strictest access control NEBs offer, network administra- 
tors may still prefer NATs, since NATs, unlike NEBs, 
obscure the identities of the organizations’ end-hosts. 
Our response is that organizations today use NAT’s in 
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part because they hide internal network topology. Since 
EIDs are independent of network internals, organizations 
might be looser about exposing EIDs than IP addresses. 

Comparison of the mechanisms. Observe that the 
three mechanisms above are different ways to perform 
routing that offer different trade-offs between state held 
in the NEB and the degree of fate-sharing. With one 
of the mechanisms (§5.5.2), all information about EID- 
to-IP mappings is in the EID resolution infrastructure, 
which simultaneously frees the NEB of state but makes 
correct routing depend on the availability of the resolu- 
tion infrastructure. In contrast, DOA-RIP pushes nearly 
al] state into the NEBs along the path between two com- 
municating entities. 


6 Network Filtering Boxes Under DOA 


In this section, we demonstrate DOA’s delegation prim- 
itive with a simple remote packet filter (RPF) box that 
yields functionality similar to today’s firewalls but need 
not be interposed between a host receiving firewall ser- 
vice and that host’s link to the Intemet. One can certainly 
get similar functionality today with special-purpose ma- 
chinery (e.g., VPN software, though their interfaces dif- 
fer across solution providers). However, we believe that 
decoupling services from topology is best done with ar- 
chitectural, rather than application, support because: (1) 
users should be able to compose intermediaries and (2) 
users should be able to change their delegates easily (see 
§3.4), both of which imply that the architecture support 
a standard, application-independent invocation method. 


6.1 Approach and Design 


The RPF is a basic application of DOA’s mechanisms; 
it is depicted in Figure 6. A user (or representative of 
the user, e.g., corporate IT staff) wanting remote firewall 
service creates a mapping in the EID resolution infras- 
tructure from the end-host’s EID, e, to the RPF’s EID, 
Ff (or to the RPF’s IP address, but then if that IP ad- 
dress changes, the resolution of e will be incorrect). This 
end-host expresses its actual network location either by 
putting its IP address, i, in the Hint field of the erecord 
to which e resolves, or by communicating directly with 
the RPF and telling it about the association between e 
and 7. (Our implementation, described in §7.3, uses the 
second option.) 

When a sender attempts to contact e, it first looks up 
e in the EID resolution infrastructure, sees that e maps 
to f, and then further resolves f to an IP address (which 
might involve intermediate resolution steps, depending 
on whether the RPF itself has delegates). In the simple 
case in which f resolves directly to an IP address j, the 
sender forms IP packets with destination address j and 
destination EID e. Note that f must be in the stack of 
identifiers since the host given by j may actually be the 
RPF’s delegate rather than the RPF itself (e.g. , if the RPF 
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Figure 6: Packet filtering under DOA using delegation. End- 
hosts apply a simple verification rule, not a collection of them. 


were behind a NEB, the NEB would need f’s EID to 
make a decision about the packet). 

When receiving IP packets, the RPF extracts the des- 
tination EID e from the DOA header, looks up the set 
of rules associated with e, and finally applies these rules; 
examples of such rules are filters to block or accept traffic 
based on IP- or transport-layer fields. The result is “pass- 
ing” or “failing” a packet. When packets “fail”, the RPF 
drops the packet. 

The RPF attests that packets “passed” by inserting 
into the packet a MAC (Message Authentication Code) 
taken over the packet; the MAC is keyed with a se- 
cret shared between RPF and end-host. The RPF then 
rewrites the packet’s destination IP address and sends 
the packet to the end-host, which applies a single rule: 
redoing the MAC computation and testing whether the 
result matches the MAC in the packet. The end-host ig- 
nores packets that fail this test; thus, only packets that 
have been vetted by the RPF are processed by the end- 
host’s networking and application software. The MAC 
is carried in a DOA security header, which extends the 
standard DOA header described in §4. 1. 

The RPF depends on both of DOA’s core mecha- 
nisms: first, because of unique host identifiers, the RPF 
has a way (namely the destination EID field) to distin- 
guish among hosts, allowing it to apply host-specific 
rules and then send the processed packet to the correct 
destination. Second, the delegation primitive is what al- 
lows the RPF to be invoked in the first place. See §7.3 
and §8.3 for implementation and evaluation details. 


6.2 Benefits 


We first claim two architectural benefits, as discussed in 
§3.3 and §3.4: the RPF described here does not violate 
network-level layering, and also, a market for such ser- 
vices could arise. 

These architectural benefits lead to simplification for 
users. Getting firewall rules right is hard, far beyond or- 


dinary users’ ability, and commercial products (e. g. , Nor- 
ton [59]) require users to keep their software current. 
Outsourcing per-packet rules to a central provider solves 
those problems. Of course, end-hosts still have to check 
packets, but the check—“was this packet vetted by my 
RPF provider?’’—is considerably simpler than the usual 
complement of firewall rules. 


6.3 Limitations 


The box just described is primitive. For it to provide the 
same functions as today’s firewalls—such as using exist- 
ing TCP connections, and not just stateless filtering rules, 
to make decisions—protected end-hosts would have to 
direct their outbound traffic through the RPF. These end- 
hosts would use the mechanism of sender-invoked inter- 
mediation (§4.2). 





6.4 Physical Security 


Some organizations require that every inbound and out- 
bound packet be vetted by a box that is physically inter- 
posed between the organization and its link to the Inter- 
net. We briefly describe two scenarios for such on-path 
boxes under DOA. 

We start with an on-path vetter that works with an off- 
path RPF. As above, an end-host within the organization, 
h, creates a mapping in the EID resolution infrastructure 
from its EID, e, to the RPF’s EID. In this case, however, 
h tells the RPF that after the RPF processes packets des- 
tined to e, it should send them to the vetter’s IP address 
(instead of to h’s IP address, as above). The vetter allows 
packets into the organization only if they are addressed to 
it at the IP layer and if the MAC check succeeds, thereby 
ensuring that the RPF has checked every packet enter- 
ing the organization. The vetter uses the destination EID 
field to forward vetted packets to the correct host. 

Some organizations will of course not want an RPF, 
preferring to deploy an on-path firewall and manage the 
rules itself. DOA supports an on-path firewall just as it 
does an off-path firewall: the organization’s hosts map 
their EIDs to the EID or IP address of the on-path fire- 
wall. Since this setup is functionally the same as today’s 
on-path firewalls that are not explicitly invoked at the IP 
layer, one might wonder what DOA accomplishes here. 
The answer is uniformity: in this setup, the configuration 
of end-hosts is independent of the firewall’s placement. 
Thus, administrators can later move the firewall off-path 
without reconfiguring every host in the organization. 


7 Implementation 

We describe our implementation of end-host DOA soft- 
ware, a NEB prototype, and an RPF prototype. 

7.1 End-Host DOA Software 


In a production deployment, DOA software would be 
part of kemel protocol stacks, as in §4.4. However, we 
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Figure 7: The control and data paths in our prototype implementation of DOA. This figure depicts sending a packet to a given 
EID obtained out-of-band. Events are numbered in chronological order. 


wanted to understand DOA’s properties before commit- 
ting to full kemel implementations, and so we prototyped 
using a combination of user-level software and Click [31] 
modules inside the Linux 2.4.20 kemel. Beyond a patch 
required by Click, we did not modify the kemel. Figure 7 
depicts our implementation of end-host DOA software. 

Applications get EIDs via user input or DNS and re- 
solve them by invoking the GetHostByEID RPC, ex- 
posed by doad, which 1s a user-level daemon written in 
C++ using the SFS libasync library [35]. doad imple- 
ments the RPC by first querying OpenDHT [29] (the key 
is the EID, e, the retumed value is the IP address, 7, that e 
resolves to) and then, via Click’s /proc file system inter- 
face, telling the Click “rewriter’”’ module about the map- 
ping (e, 2). doad retums an opaque handle in the 1.0.0.0/8 
subnet that the application uses when the sockets API ex- 
pects an IP address; the opaque handles allow us to reuse 
much of the kemel’s IPv4, TCP, and UDP software. (Ap- 
plications could use EIDs instead of the opaque handles 
if the kernel’s networking software were extended to use 
the sockaddr_eid structure, as described in §4.4.) The 
rewriter module receives IP packets with addresses in the 
1.0.0.0/8 subnet, maps these opaque handles to EIDs and 
real IP addresses and then transmits bona fide DOA traf- 
fic. We did not implement EID-to-EID* mappings. 


7.2 NEB Prototype 


We implemented (1) a NEB prototype in a Click module 
and (2) DOA-RIP (§5.5.3) in user space. The NEB has 
an EID-to-IP table which it uses to rewrite destination IP 
addresses and which gets an entry when a host behind 
the NEB, possibly separated by several other NEBs, runs 
DOA-RIP. After DOA-RIP completes and the NEBs, 
which also run DOA-RIP, have correct state, the host uses 
doad’s interface to OpenDHT to insert a mapping from 
the host’s EID to the outermost NEB’s extemal IP ad- 
dress, thereby making the host globally reachable. 
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7.3 RPF Prototype 


The RPF is (1) a Click module that associates EIDs to a 
set of simple rules that are together applied (with OR or 
AND) to IP-, DOA-, and transport-layer fields to make 
a “pass” or “fail” decision for each packet and (2) user- 
level software that communicates with end-hosts, first, 
to establish a secret key for each EID (using an en- 
crypted, MACed control channel given by the SFS [36] 
toolkit) and, second, to process requests to add, change, 
or remove rules. End-host RPF users run (1) a MAC- 
checking Click module that injects into the kernel’s net- 
working stack only those packets that have been correctly 
MACed by the RPF and (2) user-level software to com- 
municate with the RPF, as just described. The RPF uses 
HMAC [32] and, in our prototype, it is taken over packet 
headers, only. 


$8 Evaluation 


The architectural coherence afforded by DOA comes 
at a performance cost. This section characterizes that 
cost with microbenchmarks that measure the latency, 
throughput, and processing time overhead of DOA- 
enabled data transfers. 


8.1 Round-trip Times and Hops 


Compared to the status quo, DOA adds network round- 
trip times. DOA requires an extra resolution—-of the 
EID—when a host first sends a packet to another host. 
For applications whose end-to-end latency is dominated 
by DNS lookups (such as Web browsing), the effect of 
these resolutions might be particularly pronounced. In 
the most basic DOA configuration—two end-hosts com- 
municating with no off-path intermediaries—the con- 
necting client makes two synchronous network calls: (1) 
a DNS request to map a human-readable hostname to an 
EID and (2) a DHT lookup to map a server’s EID to its 
IP address. A third synchronous DHT lookup is required 
for the server to resolve the client’s EID to an IP address. 


A recent study [26] indicates that median DNS lookups 
from a network at MIT can vary from about 70 ms in the 
case of NS server cache hits, to about 190 ms in the case 
of cache misses. By contrast, we measured median DHT 
lookups of random EIDs stored in OpenDHT at 138 ms. 
Thus, DOA can add noticeable delays to small data trans- 
fers, sometimes tripling their end-to-end latencies. 

However, for latency-sensitive hosts and applications, 
the following optimizations are possible: 


e The DHT could use Beehive’s [45] proactive, model- 
driven caching strategy to reduce the number of net- 
work round-trips required by lookups to an average of 
one or less than one (assuming the request pattern for 
EIDs is heavy-tailed). 


e DNS names of hosts could resolve to the EID and the 
erecord (or to the chain of erecords that together 
indicate how to reach the host), thereby requiring one 
DNS lookup, as under the status quo, to send a packet 
to a host. In this case, DNS itself would be caching 
erecords. 


e To save a remote host the burden of an EID resolution 
when responding to an initiating host, the initiating 
host could send its erecord (as noted in §4.2). 


In addition, DOA adds network hops: when a packet 
travels from a source to an off-path middlebox en route to 
a destination, the packet (in most cases) takes more net- 
work hops than if it had traveled from source to destina- 
tion directly. This extra latency is inevitable if one wants 
to invoke an off-path intermediary. There is no “correct” 
trade-off between latency and the flexibility of off-path 
functions; different users have different preferences. 


8.2 Packet Size Overhead 


DOA packets in our implementation have a 68-byte DOA 
header (the 44 bytes shown in Figure 2 plus 24 for the 
DOA security header mentioned in §6.1). This over- 
head affects the maximum number of packets per sec- 
ond sustainable by DOA senders and receivers and is 
more costly for smaller packet payloads. For example, 
adding a DOA header to a 1466-byte UDP-over-IP-over- 
Ethemet packet (the UDP payload here is 1400 bytes) 
increases the packet size by 4.6%. For 130-byte packets 
(with UDP payload of 64 bytes), the 68 bytes of DOA 
header add overhead of more than 50%. 

For large packets, this overhead 1s likely to bottleneck 
DOA’s sustainable throughput. To verify this claim, we 
now characterize the throughput our DOA implementa- 
tion can sustain when sending and receiving large pack- 
ets. We measure both DOA and non-DOA traffic and find 
that the packet header overhead introduced by DOA ex- 
plains the throughput difference between the two cases. 
Each measurement below is the average of five trials in- 
volving 1 GB of data, and the average packet drop rate 


Component || cycles/pkt | yus/pkt 
DOA>IP || 18942 | 1.11 


filter || 9410.3 | 5.54_ 
verify [| 8773.8 | 5.16 


Table 1: Processing time per packet for DOA components. The 
first column contains the number of cycles, while the second 
column contains the calculated time (in ys) needed to perform 
that number of cycles on an Intel Celeron 1.7 GHz processor. 





was less than 1%. Our experiments do not involve the 
DHT; prior to the experiments, we resolved the destina- 
tion EIDs to IP addresses. 

To get a baseline, we measured the number of UDP 
packets per second that one of our test hosts can send an- 
other. We tested large packets (1400-byte payloads) over 
a Gigabit Ethernet network, tuned the sending rate to 
achieve maximum throughput, and measured the number 
of packets that exited the receiver’s device driver queue. 
On average, the receiver processed 72900 packets per 
second, or 778.5 Mbit/s. The bottleneck here appears to 
be our hosts’ PCI buses. 

Next, we ran the same test with DOA packets. The 
sender uses our end-host DOA software (§7.1), which in- 
serts a DOA header into IP packets and rewrites IP head- 
ers. The receiver performs a similar process to translate 
DOA packets to IP packets. In this case, the receiver pro- 
cessed 69600 packets per second, or 743.0 Mbit/s, which 
is 4.6% slower than the baseline. We conclude that the 
slowdown here is due entirely to packet size overhead. 
These tests were for large packets; as noted above, small 
packets will be much more penalized by this overhead. 


8.3 Processing Time 


For small packets, however, in addition to packet size 
overhead, CPU costs for per-packet DOA operations will 
limit the rate at which DOA hosts can process packets. 
We now characterize this potential bottleneck on small 
packets (64-byte UDP payloads). Using Click tools to 
read the processor’s cycle counter before and after our 
DOA modules, we estimated the number of cycles used 
by the modules; the reported numbers are averages over 
80000 processed packets. Note that these numbers are 
upper bounds on average processing time: the imple- 
mentation is untuned, and our measurements include cy- 
cles consumed by interrupt handling for other keel pro- 
cesses. Table 1 summarizes our observations. 

We first measured the processing time needed by our 
receiver's DOA software, which translates DOA packets 
to IP packets (labeled “DOA- IP” in Table 1). This com- 
ponent takes nearly 1900 cycles---or 1.11 ps on the host 
we used for testing, which has an Intel Celeron 1.7 GHz 
CPU—to process each packet. 

We next considered the processing time for the oper- 
ations associated with an RPF (§6), namely HMAC [32] 
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computation and verification. In our experiments, the 
RPF operates as described in §7.3; it uses a single default 
rule that passes all packets intended for the receiver and 
holds a mapping from the receiver’s EID to an IP address. 
The RPF computes the MAC for each packet, writes the 
MAC to the DOA header, and forwards the packet to 
the receiver. When the receiver gets the packet, it ver- 
ifies the MAC before passing the packet to its end-host 
DOA software. As shown in Table 1, the filter takes more 
than 9400 cycles (5.54 pus) to apply its rule and compute 
a MAC, and the receiver takes nearly 8800 cycles (5.16 
ts) to verify the MAC. 


8.4 Discussion 


Of the three types of costs imposed by DOA—lookup la- 
tency, packet size, CPU overhead—the latter two would 
only appear to users under the most stressful system con- 
ditions. The first cost, latency, is serious because, ab- 
sent optimizations, it is visible to end-users. However, 
as noted in §8.1, there are several caching strategies that 
substantially mitigate, if not eliminate, this latency. Ul- 
timately, we believe that the costs imposed by DOA are 
outweighed by the benefits of a coherent framework for 
reasoning about, and deploying, intermediaries. 


9 Related Work 


Besides the direct influence of 13 [57], HIP [39-41], 
and UIP [17] on our mechanisms and insights, an older 
proposal for location-independent EIDs [34] grew out 
of Nimrod [9]. Shoch [52] and Saltzer [50] have been 
among many (see [10, 11, 13, 19, 33, 42, 43] and refer- 
ences therein) to distinguish between network elements’ 
identity and location. Indeed, much of what we mention 
below separates these two concepts, usually by creating a 
set of end-host identifiers distinct from network location. 
B canonizes this separation with an infrastructure 
that uses flat identifiers in packets to decouple sending 
(into the infrastructure) and receiving (from the infras- 
tructure). These identifiers name services whereas EIDs 
name hosts. Like DOA, 13 is specifically designed for 
senders and receivers to invoke intermediaries. 13 does 
not hold the proliferation of private addressing realms 
as a principal concern, but one can leverage 13 to reach 
machines behind NATs without modifying or configur- 
ing the NATs [28]. The main difference is that the DOA 
architecture requires a resolution infrastructure while 13 
depends on a forwarding infrastructure; under the pure 
design, all 13 packets are sent into the infrastructure. 
TRIAD [22] is an extension to the Internet that ad- 
dresses many architectural ills, including NAT. TRIAD 
hosts receive location-independent names. As in DOA, 
these names may resolve to a logical path, and IPv4 ad- 
dresses are routing tags without end-to-end significance. 
TRIAD does not focus on a framework for network-layer 
middleboxes, though its mechanisms can certainly ac- 
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commodate them, and the authors give a solution for 
NAT traversal. The technical details of our approaches 
differ: TRIAD names are derived from domain names (in 
contrast to flat EDs), and under TRIAD, resolution and 
routing are conflated, thereby improving latency. 

HIP also separates location and identity; its goal is ar- 
chitectural support for mobility and multi-homing. DOA 
borrows some of HIP’s mechanisms and applies them to 
middlebox issues, which is not HIP’s focus. 

In contrast, some work is expressly motivated by the 
proliferation of private addressing realms. UIP [17], from 
which we also borrow, creates an overlay among partici- 
pating hosts to interconnect heterogeneous or NATed net- 
works. Like DOA, UIP incorporates HIP-style flat host 
identifiers. UIP hosts form an ad-hoc overlay by using a 
DHT-inspired algorithm to route packets for each other 
based on the destination identifier. Our approach con- 
trasts with UIP’s in that, while both projects address mid- 
dleboxes’ proliferation, we focus on an architecture that 
explicitly welcomes middleboxes whereas UIP’s over- 
lay of peers makes them transparent. IPNL [20] is an 
extension to the Internet architecture that solves prob- 
lems resulting from private addressing realms. IPNL re- 
lies in part on bona fide host identifiers; these identifiers 
are domain names, though the authors acknowledge the 
security benefits of HIP-style flat identifiers. Like DOA, 
IPNL tries to coherently incorporate NATs into the In- 
ternet architecture, and both designs modify hosts and 
NATs but not IPv4 routers. 

Other projects have tried to obsolete middleboxes; 
these run the gamut from architectural enhancements 
to radical reorganizations. An example in the middle 
of this spectrum is IPv6 [15]. IPv6 addresses are glob- 
ally unique (thus addressing one motivation for NATs), 
but, as noted in §3.2, do not satisfy the requirement 
of topology-independence. Predicate Routing [47] and 
network capabilities [1] propose architectural enhance- 
ments for security and denial-of-service protection. Rad- 
ical network architectures and meta-architectures include 
Role-Based Network Architecture [7] and FARA [10]. 
Our approach contrasts with these because, first, our goal 
is explicit invitation of middleboxes and, second, these 
proposals, if fully realized, require at least some changes 
to all network elements, not just hosts and middleboxes. 

In contrast, other work has avoided creating identifiers 
for end-hosts but has nonetheless accepted middleboxes 
as an architectural problem to be worked around. MID- 
COM [56, 58] is a protocol and framework intended to 
remove intelligence from NATs and firewalls by offload- 
ing application-specific behavior to designated agents, 
which insert dynamic state into intermediaries automat- 
ically. For example, in response to a globally reachable 
host initiating an Internet telephony session to a NATed 
host, the agent would ask the NAT to open the appro- 


priate destination UDP port and would close the port at 
session’s end. Like DOA, MIDCOM aims to simplify 
management of NATs and firewalls by creating state au- 
tomatically. However, because MIDCOM focuses only 
on application- and not networking- and transport-level 
software, persistent host identifiers are unavailable to 
them, and thus their protocols devote considerable en- 
ergy (and complexity) to handling the overloading of port 
fields. Also, MIDCOM’s techniques work through only 
one layer of NAT [56] in contrast to our supposition that 
hosts may be behind several layers. 

Twice NAT [55], Realm Specific IP [6, 55], and 
STUN [48] all address specific problems posed by NATs. 
A recent Internet draft [18] summarizes various tech- 
niques by which P2P applications can handle middle- 
boxes. While useful for the current network architec- 
ture, these (largely manual) tactics for exposing NATed 
hosts would be unnecessary if all hosts had location- 
independent identifiers. Today, many home users attempt 
to create persistent identifiers for frequently renumbered 
hosts with Dynamic DNS, e.g., [16]. Since DNS names 
are resolved to IP addresses and are not carried in pack- 
ets, they are quite useful as naming handles for humans 
but not for network elements. 

DOA’s use of the delegation primitive to simplify fire- 
walls is preceded by a body of literature that addresses 
the error-prone and time-consuming nature of firewall 
configuration. The Firmato toolkit [4], for example, takes 
a language-based approach to simplifying firewall con- 
figuration by abstracting away low-level configuration 
details. Distributed firewalls [5,25,30] take simplification 
one step further: a centralized, managed entity down- 
loads firewall rules to end-hosts (which it identifies with 
IPSEC certificates in analogy with our use of EIDs to 
associate policies with hosts). In contrast to the approach 
described in §6, distributed firewalls do not off-load from 
clients the job of actually applying rules. 


10 Conclusion 


The Internet architecture was defined in a context where 
traffic was benign and addresses plentiful. There were 
no reasons to interpose functions other than forwarding 
between endpoints, which became the end-to-end rally- 
ing cry for the architecture. Today’s Intemet is a very 
different place. There are many reasons why users inter- 
pose functions that, in the canonical architecture, either 
belonged on their host (such as firewalls) or didn’t be- 
long at all (such as NATs). The Internet architecture was 
not designed for—in fact, one might say it was designed 
against—such interposition of function. 

The current incarnations of interposition, middle- 
boxes, are widely derided for their violations of the ar- 
chitecture and the resultant loss of flexibility in the In- 
ternet. However, the complexity and risk associated with 


being a network host, which used to be minimal, 1s now 
daunting even to expert users. We therefore expect out- 
sourcing functionality to become increasingly common. 

The architecture presented in this paper, DOA, has a 
simple goal: to allow the Intemet to reap the benefits of 
network-level middleboxes without their harmful side- 
effects. It does so not by altering IP, or routers, but by 
making delegation a basic primitive and introducing a set 
of globally unique endpoint identifiers. 
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Abstract 


This paper studies the use of statistical induction tech- 
niques as a basis for automated performance diagnosis 
and performance management. The goal of the work is to 
develop and evaluate tools for offline and online analysis 
of system metrics gathered from instrumentation in Inter- 
net server platforms. We use a promising class of proba- 
bilistic models (Tree-Augmented Bayesian Networks or 
TANs) to identify combinations of system-level metrics 
and threshold values that correlate with high-level per- 
formance states—compliance with Service Level Objec- 
tives (SLOs) for average-case response time—in a three- 
tier Web service under a variety of conditions. 

Experimental results from a testbed show that TAN 
models involving small subsets of metrics capture pat- 
tems of performance behavior in a way that is accurate 
and yields insights into the causes of observed perfor- 
mance effects. TANs are extremely efficient to represent 
and evaluate, and they have interpretability properties 
that make them excellent candidates for automated diag- 
nosis and control. We explore the use of TAN models for 
offline forensic diagnosis, and in a limited online setting 
for performance forecasting with stable workloads. 


1 Introduction 


Networked computing systems continue to grow in scale 
and in the complexity of their components and interac- 
tions. Today’s large-scale network services exhibit com- 
plex behaviors stemming from the interaction of work- 
load, software structure, hardware, traffic conditions, and 
system goals. Pervasive instrumentation and query capa- 
bilities are necessary elements of the solution for man- 
aging complex systems [32, 23, 33, 14]. There are now 
many commercial frameworks on the market for coor- 
dinated monitoring and control of large-scale systems: 
tools such as HP’s OpenView and IBM’s Tivoli aggre- 
gate information from a variety of sources and present it 
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graphically to operators. But it is widely recognized that 
the complexity of deployed systems surpasses the ability 
of humans to diagnose and respond to problems rapidly 
and correctly [17, 26]. Research on automated diagno- 
sis and control—beginning with tools to analyze and 1n- 
terpret instrumentation data—has not kept pace with the 
demand for practical solutions in the field. 

Broadly there are two approaches to building self- 
managing systems. The most common approach 1s to 1n- 
corporate a priori models of system structure and behav- 
ior, which may be represented quantitatively or as sets of 
event-condition-action rules. Recent work has explored 
the uses of such models in automated performance con- 
trol (e.g., [3, 1, 15]). This approach has several limita- 
tions: the models and rule bases are themselves difficult 
and costly to build, may be incomplete or inaccurate in 
significant ways, and inevitably become brittle when sys- 
tems change or encounter unanticipated conditions. 

The second approach is to apply statistical learning 
techniques to induce the models automatically. These ap- 
proaches assume little or no domain knowledge; they are 
therefore generic and have potential to apply to a wide 
range of systems and to adapt to changes in the system 
and its environment. For example, there has been much 
recent progress on the use of statistical analysis tools to 
infer component relationships from histories of interac- 
tion pattems (e.g., from packet traces) [9, 2, 4, 10]. But 
it is still an open problem to identify techniques that are 
powerful enough to induce effective models, and that are 
sufficiently efficient, accurate, and robust to deploy in 
practice. 

The goal of our work is to automate analysis of in- 
strumentation data from network services in order to 
forecast, diagnose, and repair failure conditions. This 
paper studies the effectiveness and practicality of Tree- 
Augmented Naive Bayesian networks [18], or TANs, as 
a basis for performance diagnosis and forecasting from 
system-level instrumentation in a three-tier network ser- 
vice. TANs comprise a subclass of Bayesian networks, 
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recently of interest to the systems community as potential 
elements of an Internet “Knowledge Plane” [11]. TANs 
are less powerful than generalized Bayesian networks 
(see Section 3), but they are simple, compact and effi- 
cient. TANs have been shown to be promising in diverse 
contexts including financial modeling, medical diagno- 
sis, text classification, and spam filtering, but we are not 
aware of any previous study of TANs in the context of 
computer systems. 

To explore TANs as a basis for self-managing sys- 
tems, we analyzed data from 124 metrics gathered from a 
three-tier e-commerce site under synthetic load. The in- 
duced TAN models select combinations of metrics and 
threshold values that correlate with high-level perfor- 
mance states—compliance with Service Level Objec- 
tives (SLO) for average response time—under a variety 
of conditions. The experiments support the following 
conclusions: 


e Combinations of metrics are significantly more pre- 
dictive of SLO violations than individual metrics. 
Moreover, different combinations of metrics and 
thresholds are selected under different conditions. 
This implies that even this relatively simple problem 
is too complex for simple “rules of thumb” (e.g., 
just monitor CPU utilization). 


e Small numbers of metrics (typically 3-8) are suf- 
ficient to predict SLO violations accurately. In 
most cases the selected metrics yield insight into 
the cause of the problem and its location within the 
system. This property of interpretability is a key ad- 
vantage of TAN models (Section 3.3). While we do 
not claim to solve the problem of root cause anal- 
ysis, our results suggest that TANs have excellent 
potential as a basis for diagnosis and control. For 
example, we may statically associate metrics with 
control variables (actuators) to restore the system to 
a desired operating range. 


e Although multiple metrics are involved, the rela- 
tionships among these metrics are relatively simple 
in this context. Thus TAN models are highly accu- 
rate: in typical cases, the models yield a balanced 
accuracy of 90%-95% (see Section 2.1). 


e The TAN models are extremely efficient to rep- 
resent and evaluate. Model induction is efficient 
enough to adapt to changes in workload and system 
structure by continuously inducing new models. 


Of the known statistical leaning techniques, the TAN 
structure and algorithms are among the most promising 
for deployment in real systems. They are based on sound 
and well-developed theory, they are computationally ef- 
ficient and robust, they require no expertise to use, and 
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they are readily available in open-source implementa- 
tions [24, 34, 5]. While other approaches may prove 
to yield comparable accuracy and/or efficiency, Bayesian 
networks and TANs in particular have important practical 
advantages: they are interpretable and they can incorpo- 
rate expert knowledge and constraints. Although our pri- 
mary emphasis is on diagnosing performance problems 
after they have occurred, we illustrate the versatility of 
TANs by using them to forecast problems. We empha- 
size that our methods discover correlations rather than 
causal connections, and the results do not yet show that 
a robust “closed loop” diagnosis is practical at this stage. 
Even so, the technique can sift through a large amount of 
instrumentation data rapidly and focus the attention of a 
human analyst on the small set of metrics most relevant 
to the conditions of interest. 

This paper is organized as follows: Section 2 defines 
the problem and gives an overview of our approach. Sec- 
tion 3 gives more detail on TANs and the algorithms to 
induce them, and outlines the rationale for selecting this 
technique for computer systems diagnosis and control. 
Section 4 describes the experimental methodology and 
Section 5 presents results. Section 6 presents additional 
results from a second testbed to confirm the diagnostic 
power of TANs. Section 7 discusses related work, and 
Section 8 concludes. 


2 Overview 


Figure 1 depicts the experimental environment. The sys- 
tem under test is a three-tier Web service: the Web server 
(Apache), application middleware server (BEA We- 
bLogic), and database server (Oracle) run on three differ- 
ent servers instrumented with HP OpenView to collect a 
set of system metrics. A load generator (htt perf [28]) 
offers load to the service over a sequence of execution 
intervals. An SLO indicator processes the Apache logs 
to determine SLO compliance over each interval, based 
on the average server response time for requests in the 
interval. 

This paper focuses on the problem of constructing an 
analysis engine to process the metrics and indicator val- 
ues. The goal of the analysis is to induce a classifier, a 
function that predicts whether the system is or will be in 
compliance over some interval, based on the values of 
the metrics collected. If the classifier is interpretable, 
then it may also be useful for diagnostic forensics or 
control. One advantage of our approach is that it iden- 
tifies sets of metrics and threshold values that correlate 
with SLO violations. Since specific metrics are associ- 
ated with specific components, resources, processes, and 
events within the system, the classifier indirectly iden- 
tifies the system elements that are most likely to be in- 
volved with the failure or violation. Even so, the analysis 
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Figure |: This study explores the use of TAN classifiers to diagnose a common type of network service: a three-tier 
Web application with a Java middleware component, backed by a database. 


process is general because it uses no a priori knowledge 
of the system’s structure or function. 

In this study we limit our attention to system-level 
metrics gathered from a standard operating system (Win- 
dows 2000 Server) on each of the servers. Of course, 
the analysis engine may be more effective if it consid- 
ers application-level metrics; on the other hand, analysis 
and control using system-level metrics can generalize to 
any application. Table | lists some specific system-level 
metrics that are often correlated with SLO violations. 


2.1 Formalizing the Problem 


This problem is a pattern classification problem in su- 
pervised learning. Let 5S; denote the state of the SLO at 
time ¢. In this case, S can take one of two states from the 
set {compliance, violation}: let {0,1} or {s*,s~} de- 
note these states. Let M, denote a vector of values for n 
collected metrics [mpo,...,m,] at time t (we will omit the 
subindex t when the context is clear). The pattern classi- 
fication problem is to induce or learn a classifier function 
F mapping the universe of possible values for M, to the 
range of system states S [16, 7]. 

The input to this analysis is a training data set. In this 
case, the training set is a log of observations of the form 
< M,,S; > from the system in operation. The learning is 
supervised in that the SLO compliance indicator identi- 
fies the value of S, corresponding to each observed M, in 
the training set, providing preclassified instances for the 
analysis to learn from. 

We emphasize four premises that are implicit in this 
problem statement. First, it is not necessary to predict 
system behavior, but only to identify system states that 
correlate with particular failure events (e.g., SLO vio- 
lations). Second, the events of interest are defined and 
identified externally by some failure detector. For ex- 
ample, in this case it is not necessary to predict system 
performance, but only to classify system states that com- 


ply with an SLO as specified by an external indicator. 
Third, there are patterns among the collected metrics that 
correlate with SLO compliance; in this case, the metrics 
must be well-chosen to capture system states relating to 
the behavior of interest. Finally, the analysis must ob- 
serve a Statistically significant sample of event instances 
in the training set to correlate states with the observed 
metrics. Our approach is based on classification rather 
than anomaly detection: it trains the models with obser- 
vations of SLO violations as well as normal behavior. 
The resulting models are useful to predict and diagnose 
performance problems. 

The key measure of success is the accuracy of the re- 
sulting classifier 7 . A common metric Is the classifica- 
tion accuracy, which in this case is defined as the prob- 
ability that * correctly identifies the SLO state S, as- 
sociated with any M,. This measure can be misleading 
when violations are uncommon: for example, if 10% of 
the intervals violate the SLO, a trivial classifier that al- 
ways guesses compliance yields a classification accuracy 
of 90%. Instead, our figure of merit is balanced accu- 
racy (BA), which averages the probability of correctly 
identifying compliance with the probability of detecting 
a violation. Formally: 


P(s~ = € (M)|s~) + P(s* = ¥ (M)|s*) 
2 


To achieve the maximal BA of 100%, ¥ must per- 
fectly classify both SLO violation and SLO compliance. 
The trivial classifier in the example above has a BA of 
only 50%. In some cases we can gain more insight into 
the behavior of a classifier by considering the false posi- 
tive rate and false negative rate separately. 


BA= (1) 


2.2 Inducing Classifier Models 


There are many techniques for pattern classification in 
the literature (e.g., [7, 30]). Our approach first induces 
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Metric 
mean_AS_CPU_1_USERTIME 
var_AS_CPU_1_USERTIME 
mean_AS. DISK_1-PHYSREAD 


mean_AS_DISK_1._BUSYTIME 
var_AS.DISK_1_BUSYTIME 
mean_DB_DISK_1_PHYSWRITEBYTE 


var. DB_GBL.SWAPSPACEUSED 
var_DB_NETIF_2-INPACKET 


mean_DB_GBL_SWAPSPACEUSED 


mean_DB_GBL_RUNQUEUE 
var_DB_NETIF_2_INBYTE 


var_DB_DISK_1_.PHYSREAD 
var AS_GBL.MEMUTIL 


numRegs 


Description 

CPU time spent in user mode on the application server. 

Variance of user CPU time on the application server. 

Number of physical disk reads for disk 1 on the application server, 

includes file system reads, raw I/O and virtual memory I/O. 

Time in seconds that disk 1 was busy with pending I/O on the application server. 
Variance of time that disk | was busy with pending I/O on the application server. 
Number of kilobytes written to disk 1 on the database server, 

includes file system reads, raw I/O and virtual memory I/O. 

Variance of swap space allocated on the database server. 

Variance of the number of successful (no errors or collisions) physical packets 
received through network interface #2 on the database server. 

Amount of swap space, in MB, allocated on the database server. 

Approximate average queue length for CPU on the database server. 

Variance of the number of KBs received from the network 

via network interface #2 on the database server. Only bytes in packets 

that carry data are included. 

Variance of physical disk reads for disk 1 on the database server. 

Variance of the percentage of physical memory in use on the application server, 


including system memory (occupied by the kernel), buffier cache, and user memory. 


Number of requests the system has served. 


var_DB_DISK_1.PHYSWRITE 
var_DB_NETIF.2_-OUTPACKET 


Variance of the number of writes to disk 1 on the database server. 
Variance of the number of successful (no errors or collisions) physical packets 


sent through network interface #2 on the database server. 


Table 1: A sampling of system-level metrics that are often correlated with SLO violations in our experiments, as 
named by HP OpenView. “AS” refers to metrics measured on the application server; “DB” refers to metrics measured 


on the database server. 


a model of the relationship between M and S, and then 
uses the model to decide whether any given set of metric 
values M is more likely to correlate with an SLO vio- 
lation or compliance. In our case, the model represents 
the conditional distribution P(S|M)—the distribution of 
probabilities for the system state given the observed val- 
ues of the metrics. The classifier then uses this distribu- 
tion to evaluate whether P(st|M) > P(s |M). 

Thus, we transform the problem of pattern classifica- 
tion to one of statistical fitting of a probabilistic model. 
The key to this approach is to devise a way to represent 
the probability distribution that is compact, accurate, and 
efficient to process. Our approach represents the distri- 
bution as a form of Bayesian network (Section 3). 

An important strength of this approach is that one can 
interrogate the model to identify specific metrics that af- 
fect the classifier’s choice for any given M. This inter- 
pretability property makes Bayesian networks attractive 
for diagnosis and control, relative to competing alterna- 
tives such as neural networks and support vector ma- 
chines [13]. One other alternative, decision trees [30], 
can be interpreted as a set of if-then rules on the metrics 
and their values. Bayesian networks have an additional 
advantage of modifiability: they can incorporate expert 
knowledge or constraints into the model efficiently. For 
example, a user can specify a subset of metrics or corre- 
lations to include in the model, as discussed below. Sec- 
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tion 3.3 outlines the formal basis for these properties. 


The key challenge for our approach is that it 1s in- 
tractable to induce the optimal Bayesian network classi- 
fier. Heuristics may guide the search for a good classifier, 
but there is also a nsk that a generalized Bayesian net- 
work may overfit data from the finite and possibly noisy 
training set, compromising accuracy. Instead, we restrict 
the form of the Bayesian network to a TAN (Section 3) 
and select the optimal TAN classifier over a heuristically 
selected subset of the metrics. This approach is based 
on the premise (which we have validated empirically in 
our domain) that a relatively small subset of metrics and 
threshold values is sufficient to approximate the distribu- 
tion accurately in a TAN encoding relatively simple de- 
pendence relationships among the metrics. Although the 
effectiveness of TANSs is sensitive to the domain, TANs 
have been shown to outperform generalized Bayesian 
networks and other alternatives in both cost and accu- 
racy for classification tasks in a variety of contexts [18]. 
This paper evaluates the efficiency and accuracy of the 
TAN algorithm in the context of SLO maintenance for a 
three-tier Web service, and investigates the nature of the 
induced models. 


2.3 Using Classifier Models 


Before explaining the approach in detail, we first con- 
sider its potential impact in practice. We are interested in 
using classifiers to diagnose a failure or violation condi- 
tion, and ultimately to repair it. 

The technique can be used for diagnostic forensics as 
follows. Suppose a developer or operator wishes to gain 
insight into a system’s behavior during a specific execu- 
tion period for which metrics were collected. Running 
the algorithm yields a classifier for any event—such as 
a failure condition or SLO threshold violation—that oc- 
curs a sufficient number of times to induce a model (see 
Section 3). In the general case, the event may be de- 
fined by any user-specified predicate (indicator function) 
over the metrics. The resulting model gives a list of met- 
rics and ranges of values that correlate with the event, 
selected from the metrics that do not appear in the defi- 
nition of the predicate. 

The user may also “seed’’ the models by preselecting 
a set of metrics that must appear in the models, and the 
value ranges for those metrics. This causes the algorithm 
to determine the degree to which those metrics and value 
ranges correlate with the event, and to identify additional 
metrics that are maximally correlated subject to the con- 
dition that the values of the specified metrics are within 
their specified ranges. For example, a user can ask a 
question of the form: “what percentage of SLO viola- 
tions occur during intervals when the network traffic be- 
tween the application server and the database server is 
high, and what other metrics and values are most predic- 
tive of SLO violations during those intervals’”? 

The models also have potential to be useful for online 
forecasting of failures or SLO violations. For example, 
Section 5 shows that it is possible to induce models that 
predict SLO violations in the near future, when the char- 
acteristics of the workload and system are stable. An au- 
tomated controller may invoke such a classifier directly 
to identify impending violations and respond to them, 
e.g., by shedding load or adding resources. 

Because the models are cheap to induce, the system 
may refresh them periodically to track changes in the 
workload characteristics and their interaction with the 
system structure. In more dynamic cases, it is possible to 
maintain multiple models in parallel and select the best 
model for any given period. The selection criteria may be 
based on recent accuracy scores, known cyclic behavior, 
or other recognizable attributes. 


3 Approach 


This section gives more detail on the TAN representa- 
tion and algorithm, and discusses the advantages of this 
approach relative to its alternatives. 


SLO state 
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Figure 2: Example TAN to fit SLO violations in a three- 
tier Web service. Table | defines the metrics. 


As stated in the previous section, we use TANS to ob- 
tain a compact, efficient representation of the model un- 
derlying the classifier. The model approximates a prob- 
ability distribution P(S|M), which gives the probability 
that the system is in any given state S for any given vec- 
tor of observed metrics M. Inducing a model of this form 
reduces to fitting the distribution P(M|S)—the probabil- 
ity of observing a given vector M of metric values when 
the system is in a given state S. Multidimensional prob- 
lems of this form are subject to challenges of robustness 
and overfitting, and require a large number of data sam- 
ples [16, 21]. We can simplify the problem by making 
some assumptions about the structure of the distribution 
P. TANs comprise a subclass of Bayesian networks [29], 
which offer a well-developed mathematical language to 
represent structure in probability distributions. 


3.1 Bayesian networks and TANs 


A Bayesian network is an annotated directed acyclic 
graph encoding a joint probability distribution. The ver- 
tices in the graph represent the random variables of in- 
terest in the domain to be modeled, and the edges rep- 
resent direct influences of one variable on another. In 
our case, each system-level metric m; is a random vari- 
able represented in the graph. Each vertex in the network 
encodes a probability distribution on the values that the 
random variable can take, given the state of its prede- 
cessors. This representation encodes a set of (probabilis- 
tic) independence statements of the form: each random 
variable is independent of its non-descendants, given that 
the state of its parents is known. There is a set of well- 
understood algorithms and methods to induce Bayesian 
network models statistically from data [22], and these are 
available in open-source software [24, 34, 5]. 

In a naive Bayesian network, the state variable S is the 
only parent of all other vertices. Thus a naive Bayesian 
network assumes that all the metrics are fully indepen- 
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dent given S. A tree-augmented naive Bayesian network 
(TAN) extends this structure to consider relationships 
among the metrics themselves, with the constraint that 
each metric m; has at most one parent mp, in the network 
other than S. Thus a TAN imposes a tree-structured de- 
pendence graph on a naive Bayesian network; this struc- 
ture is a Markov tree. The TAN for a set of observations 
and metrics is defined as the Markov tree that is optimal 
in the sense that it has the highest probability of having 
generated the observed data [18]. 

Figure 2 illustrates a TAN obtained for one of our 
experiments (see the STEP workload in Section 4.1.2). 
This model has a balanced accuracy (BA) score of 94% 
for the system, workload, and SLO in that experiment. 
The metrics selected are the variance of the CPU user 
time at the application server, network traffic (packets 
and bytes) from that server to the database tier, and the 
swap space and disk activity at the database. The tree 
structure captures the following assertions: (1) given the 
network traffic between the tiers, the CPU activity in the 
application server is irrelevant to the swap space and disk 
activity at the database tier; (2) the network traffic is cor- 
related with CPU activity, 1.e., common increases in the 
values of those metrics are not anomalous. 

Our TAN models approximate the probability distri- 
bution of values for each metric (given the value of its 
predecessor) as a conditional Gaussian distribution. This 
method is efficient and avoids problems of discretization. 
The experimental results show that it has acceptable ac- 
curacy and is effective in capturing the abnormal met- 
ric values associated with each performance state. Other 
representations may be used with the TAN technique. 


3.2 Selecting a TAN model 


Given a basic understanding of the classification ap- 
proach and the models, we now outline the methods and 
algorithms used to select the TAN model for the classi- 
fier (derived from [18]). The goal is to select a subset 
M* of M whose TAN ylelds the most accurate classifier, 
1.6, M* includes the metrics from M that correlate most 
strongly with SLO violations observed in the data. Let 
k be the size of the subset M*. The problem of select- 
ing the best k metrics for M* is known as feature selec- 
tion. Most solutions use some form of heuristic search 
given the combinatorial explosion of the search space in 
the number of metrics in M. We use a greedy strategy: at 
each step select the metric that is not already in the vector 
M*, and that yields maximum improvement in accuracy 
(BA) of the resulting TAN over the sample data. To do 
this, the algorithm computes the optimal Markov tree for 
each candidate metric, then selects the metric whose tree 
yields the highest BA score against the observed data. 
The cost is O(kn) times the cost to induce and evaluate 
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the Markov tree, where n is the number of metrics. The 
algorithm to find the optimal Markov tree computes a 
minimum spanning tree over the metrics in M*. 

From Eq. | it is clear that to compute a candidate’s BA 
score we must estimate the probability of false positives 
and false negatives for the resulting model. The algo- 
rithm must approximate the real BA score from a finite 
set of samples. To ensure the robustness of this score 
against variability on the unobserved cases in the data, 
the following procedure called ten-fold cross validation 
is used [21]. Randomly divide the data into two sets, a 
training set and a testing set. Then, induce the model 
with the training set, and compute its score with the test- 
ing set. Compute the final score as the average score over 
ten trials. This reduces any biases or overfitting effects 
resulting from a finite data set. 

Given a data set with N samples of the n metrics, the 
overall algorithm is dominated by O(n? - N) for small k, 
when all N samples are used to induce and test the can- 
didates. Most of our experiments train models for 31 
SLO definitions on stored instrumentation datasets with 
n= 124 and N = 2400. Our Matlab implementation pro- 
cesses each dataset in about ten minutes on a 1.8 GHz 
Pentium 4 (~ 20 seconds per SLO). Each run induces 
about 40,000 candidate models, for a rough average of 
15 ms per model. Once the model is selected, evaluating 
it to classify a new interval sample takes 1-10 ms. These 
operations are cheap enough to train models online as 
needed and even to maintain and evaluate multiple mod- 
els in parallel. 


3.3. Interpretability and Modifiability 


In addition to their efficiency in representation and infer- 
ence, TANs (and Bayesian networks in general) present 
two key practical advantages: interpretability and modi- 
fiability. These properties are especially important in the 
context of diagnosis and control. 

The influence of each metric on the violation of an 
SLO can be quantified in a sound probabilistic model. 
Mathematically, we arrive at the following functional 
form for the classifier as a sum of terms, each involving 
the probability that the value of some metric m; occurs in 
each state given the value of its predecessor mp, : 


P(s~) 


PF) 


P(m;|mp,, st) 


Each metric is essentially subjected to a likelihood test 
comparing the probability that the observed value occurs 
during compliance to the probability that the value oc- 
curs during violation. A sum value greater than zero 
indicates a violation. This analysis catalogs each type 
of SLO violation according to the metrics and values 
that correlate with observed instances. Furthermore, the 
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Figure 3: Observed distributions of response time for 
PetStore operations. Each box marks the quartiles of the 
distribution; the horizontal line inside each box is the me- 
dian. Outliers are shown as crosses outside each box. 


strength of each metric’s influence on the classifier’s 
choice is given from the probability of its value occur- 
ring in the different states. 

This structure gives insight into the causes of the viola- 
tion or even how to repair it. For example, if violation of 
a temperature threshold is highly correlated with an open 
window, then one potential solution may be to close the 
window. Of course, any correlation is merely “circum- 
stantial evidence”’ rather than proof of causality; much of 
the value of the analysis 1s to “exonerate” the metrics that 
are not correlated with the failure rather than to “convict 
the guilty”. 

Because these models are interpretable and have clear 
semantics in terms of probability distributions, we can 
enhance and complement the information induced di- 
rectly from data with expert knowledge of the domain 
or system under study [22]. This knowledge can take 
the form of explicit lists of metrics to be included in 
the model, information about correlations and dependen- 
cies among the metrics, or prior probability distributions. 
Blake & Breese [8] give examples, including an early 
use of Bayesian networks to discover bottlenecks in the 
Windows operating system. Sullivan [31] applies this ap- 
proach to tune database parameters. 


4 Methodology 


We considered a variety of approaches to empirical eval- 
uation before eventually settling on the testbed environ- 
ment and workloads described in this section. We re- 
jected the use of standard synthetic benchmarks, e.g., 
TPC-W, because they typically ramp up load to a stable 
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Figure 4: Requests per minute in RAMP workload. 
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Figure 5: Purchases per minute in RAMP workload. 


plateau in order to determine peak throughput subject to 
a constraint on mean response time. Such workloads are 
not sufficiently rich to produce the wide range of system 
conditions that might occur in practice. Traces collected 
in real production environments are richer, but produc- 
tion systems rarely permit the controlled experiments 
necessary to validate our methods. For these reasons we 
constructed a testbed with a standard three-tiered Web 
server application—the well-known Java PetStore—and 
subjected it to synthetic stress workloads designed to ex- 
pose the strengths and limitations of our approach. 


The Web, application, and database servers were 
hosted on separate HP NetServer LPr systems configured 
with a Pentium II 500 MHz processor, 512 MB of RAM, 
one 9 GB disk drive and two 100 Mbps network cards. 
The application and database servers run Windows 2000 
Server SP4. We used two different configurations of the 
Web server: Apache Version 2.0.48 with a BEA We- 
bLogic plug-in on either Windows 2000 Server SP4 or 
RedHat Linux 7.2. The application server runs BEA We- 
bLogic 7.0 SP4 over Java 2 SDK Version 1.3.1 (08) from 
Sun. The database client and server are Oracle 91R2. The 
testbed has a switched 100 Mbps full-duplex network. 


The experiments use a version of the Java PetStore 
obtained from the Middleware Company in October 
2002. We tuned the deployment descriptors, config.xml, 
and startWebLogic.cmd in order to scale to the transac- 
tion volumes reported in the results. In particular, we 
modified several of the EJB deployment descriptors to 
increase the values for max-beans-in-cache, 
max—-beans—in-—free-pool, 
initial-bean-in-free-pool, and some of 
the timeout values. The concurrency-—strategy 
for two of the beans in the Customer and Inventory 
deployment descriptors was changed to “Database’’. 
Other changes include increasing the execute thread 
count to 30, increasing the initial and maximum ca- 
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Figure 6: Requests per minute in STEP workload. 


pacities for the JDBC Connection pool, increasing the 
PreparedStatementCacheSize, and increasing 
the JVM’s maximum heap size. The net effect of 
these changes was to increase the maximum number of 
concurrent sessions from 24 to over 100. 

Each server is instrumented using the HP OpenView 
Operations Embedded Performance Agent, a component 
of the OpenView Operations Agent, Release 7.2. We 
configured the agent to sample and collect values for 124 
system-level metrics (e.g., including the metrics listed in 
Table 1) at 15-second intervals. 


4.1 Workloads 


We designed the workloads to exercise our model- 
induction methodology by providing it with a wide range 
of (M ,P) pairs, where M represents a sample of val- 
ues for the system metrics and Pp represents a vector 
of application-level performance measurements (e.g., re- 
sponse time & throughput). Of course, we cannot di- 
rectly control either M or P; we control only the exoge- 
nous workload submitted to the system under test. We 
vary several characteristics of the workload, including 


l. aggregate request rate, 

2. number of concurrent client connections, and 

3. fraction of requests that are database-intensive (e.g., 
checkout) vs. app-server-intensive (e.g., browsing). 


Figure 3 presents box plots depicting the response time 
distributions of the twelve main request classes in our 
PetStore testbed. Response times differ significantly for 
different types of requests, hence the request mix is quite 
versatile in its effect on the system. 

We mimic key aspects of real-world workload, e.g., 
varying burstiness at fine time scales and periodicity on 
longer time scales. However, each experiment runs in 1- 
2 days, so the periods of workload variation are shorter 
than in the wild. We wrote simple scripts to generate 
session files for the htt perf workload generator [28], 
which allows us to vary the client think time and the ar- 
rival rate of new client sessions. 


4.1.1 RAMP: Increasing Concurrency 


In this experiment we gradually increase the number of 
concurrent client sessions. We add an emulated client 
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1 For each Experiment 
2 For SLO threshold = 60,...,90 percentile 
of average response time 


a Identify intervals violating SLO. 
4 Select k metrics using greedy search. 
5 Induce TAN model with top k metrics. 
6 Evaluate with 10-fold cross validation 
for balanced accuracy, false alarm 
and detection rates. 
4 Evaluate using only Application server 
CPU wsertime metric £"“ CPUs?) 
8 if (SLO threshold == 60 percentile) 
9 Save model as ‘‘MOD’’. 
ie else 
ie Evaluate MOD on current SLO. 
2 Record metric attribution of current 


TAN for each interval violating SLO. 


Table 2: The testing procedure. 


every 20 minutes up to a limit of 100 total sessions, and 
terminate the test after 36 hours. Individual client re- 
quest streams are constructed so that the aggregate re- 
quest stream resembles a sinusoid overlaid upon a ramp; 
this effect is depicted in Figure 4, which shows the ideal 
throughput of the system under test. The ideal through- 
put occurs if all requests are served instantaneously. Be- 
cause httperf uses a closed client loop with think 
time, the actual rate depends on response time. 

Each client session follows a simple pattern: go to 
main page, sign in, browse products, add some products 
to shopping cart, check out, repeat. Two parameters indi- 
rectly define the number of operations within a session. 
One is the probability that an item is added to the shop- 
ping cart given that it has just been browsed. The other is 
the probability of proceeding to the checkout given that 
an item has just been added to the cart. These probabili- 
ties vary sinusoidally between 0.42 and 0.7 with periods 
of 67 and 73 minutes, respectively. The net effect is the 
ideal time-varying checkout rate shown in Figure 5. 


4.1.2 STEP: Background + Step Function 


This 36-hour run has two workload components. The 
first httperf creates a steady background traffic of 
1000 requests per minute generated by 20 clients. The 
second is an on/off workload consisting of hour-long 
bursts with one hour between bursts. Successive bursts 
involve 5, 10, 15, etc. client sessions, each generating 
50 requests per minute. Figure 6 summarizes the ideal 
request rate for this pattern, omitting fluctuations at fine 
time scales. 

The intent of this workload is to mimic sudden, sus- 
tained bursts of increasingly intense workload against a 
backdrop of moderate activity. Each “step” in the work- 
load produces a different plateau of workload level, as 
well as transients during the beginning and end of each 
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Figure 7: Accuracy results for STEP as a function of SLO threshold. The TAN trained for a given workload and SLO 
balances the rates of detection and false alarms for the highest balanced accuracy (BA). 


step as the system adapts to the change. 


41.33 BUGGY: Numerous Errors 


BUGGY was a five-hour run with 25 client sessions. 
Aggregate request rate ramped from 1 request/sec to 50 
requests/sec during the course of the experiment, with si- 
nusoidal variation of period 30 minutes overlaid upon the 
ramp. The probability of add-to-cart following browsing 
an item and the probability of checkout following add- 
to-cart vary sinusoidally between 0.1 and 1 with periods 
of 25 and 37 minutes, respectively. This run occurred 
before the Petstore deployment was sufficiently tuned as 
described previously. The J2EE component generated 
numerous Java exceptions, hence the title “BUGGY.” 


5 Experimental Results 


This section evaluates our approach using the system and 
workloads described in Section 4. In these experiments 
we varied the SLO threshold to explore the effect on the 
induced models, and to evaluate accuracy of the models 
under varying conditions. For each workload, we trained 
and evaluated a TAN classifier for each of 31 different 
SLO definitions, given by varying the threshold on the 
average response time such that the percentage of inter- 
vals violating the SLO varies from 40% to 10% in incre- 
ments of 1%. As a baseline, we also evaluated the ac- 
curacy of the 60-percentile SLO classifier (MOD) and a 


simple “rule of thumb” classifier using application server 
CPU utilization as the sole indicator metric. Table 2 sum- 
marizes the testing procedure. 

Table 3 summarizes the average accuracy of all models 
across all SLO thresholds for each workload. Figure 7 
plots the results for all 31 SLO definitions for STEP. We 
make several observations from the results: 


|. Overall balanced accuracy of the TAN model is 
high, ranging from 87%-94%. In a breakdown of 
false alarms to detection rates we see that detection 
rates are higher than 90% for all experiments, with 
false alarms at about 6% for two experiments and 
17% for BUGGY. 


2. A single metric alone (CPU in this case) is not suf- 
ficient to capture the patterns of SLO violations. 
While CPU has a BA score of 90 for RAMP, it does 
very poorly for the other two workloads. To illus- 
trate, Figure 8 plots average response time for each 
interval in the STEP run as a function of its average 
CPU utilization. The plot shows that while CPU 
usage correlates with average latency when latency 
is low, the correlation is not apparent for intervals 
with high average latency. Indeed, Figure 7 shows 
that the low BA score stems from a low detection 
rate for the less stringent SLO thresholds. 


3. A small number of metrics is sufficient to capture 
the patterns of SLO violations. The number of met- 
rics in the TAN models ranges from 3 to 8. 
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Figure 8: Average response time as a function of the ap- 
plication server CPU user utilization for STEP. 


4. The models are sensitive to the workload and SLO 
definition. For example, the accuracy of MOD (the 
TAN model for the most stringent SLO) always has 
a high detection rate on the less stringent SLOs (as 
expected), but generates false alarms at an increas- 
ing rate as the SLO threshold increases. 


Determining the number of metrics. To illustrate the 
role of multiple metrics in accurate TAN models, Fig- 
ure 9 shows the top three metrics (in order) as a function 
of average response time for the STEP workload with 
SLO threshold of 313 msec (20% instances of SLO vio- 
lations). The top metric alone yields a BA score of 84%, 
which improves to 88% with the second metric. How- 
ever, by itself, the second metric is not discriminative; in 
fact, the second metric alone yields a BA of just 69%. 
The TAN combines these metrics for higher accuracy by 
representing their relationships. Adding two more met- 
rics increases the BA score to 93.6%. 

Interaction between metrics and values. The met- 
rics selected for a TAN model may have complex rela- 
tionships and threshold values. The combined model de- 
fines decision boundaries that classify the SLO state (vio- 
lation/no violation) of an interval by relating the recorded 
values of the metrics during the interval. Figure 10 de- 
Picts the decision boundary leamed by a TAN model for 
its top two metrics. The figure also shows the best deci- 
sion boundary when these metrics are used in isolation. 
We see that the top metric is a fairly good predictor of 
violations, while the second metric alone 1s poor. How- 
ever, the decision boundary of the model with both met- 
rics takes advantage of the strength of both metrics and 
“carves out” a region of value combinations that corre- 
late with SLO violations. 
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Figure 9: Plots of the top three metrics selected for a 
TAN model for the STEP workload. Modeling the corre- 
lations of five metrics yields a BA of 93.6%, a significant 
improvement over any of the metrics in isolation. 


Adaptation. Additional analysis shows that the mod- 
els must adapt to capture the pattems of SLO violation 
with different response time thresholds. For example, 
Figure 7 shows that the metrics selected for MOD have 
a high detection rate across all SLO thresholds, but the 
increasing false alarm rate indicates that it may be neces- 
sary to adjust their threshold values and decision bound- 
aries. However, it is often more effective to adapt the 
metrics as conditions change. 


To illustrate, Table 4 lists the metrics selected for at 
least six of the SLO definitions in either the RAMP or 
STEP experiments. The most commonly chosen metrics 
differ significantly across the workloads, which stress the 
testbed in different ways. For RAMP, CPU usertime and 
disk reads on the application server are the most com- 
mon, while swap space and I/O traffic at the database 
tier are most highly correlated with SLO violations for 
STEP. A third and entirely different set of metrics is se- 
lected for BUGGY: all of the chosen metrics are related 
to disk usage on the application server. Since the instru- 
mentation records only system-level metrics, disk traffic 
is most highly correlated with the server errors occuring 
during the experiment, which are logged to disk. 


Metric “Attribution”. The TAN models iden- 
tify the metrics that are most relevant—alone or in 
combination—to SLO violations, which is a key step 
toward a root-cause analysis. Figure 11 demonstrates 
metric attribution for RAMP with SLO threshold set at 
100msec (20% of the intervals are in violation). The 
model includes two metrics drawn from the application 
server: CPU user time and disk reads. We see that most 
SLO violations are attributed to high CPU utilization, 
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Metric/exper # RAMP STEP 
mean_AS_CPU_1_USERTIME ZT 7 
mean_AS_DISK_1-PHYSREAD 14 0 
mean_AS_DISK_1.BUS YTIME 6 0 
var_-AS_DISK_1.BUSY TIME 6 0 
mean_-DB_DISK-1_PHYSWRITEBYTE | 22 
var DB-_GBL_SWAPSPACEUSED 0 | 
var_DB.NETIF_2_INPACKET Zz 21 
mean_DB_GBL_SWAPSPACEUSED 0 14 
mean_DB_GBL._RUNQUEUE 0 13 
var_AS_CPU_1_USERTIME 0 12 
var_DB_NETIF21INBYTE 0 10 
var _DB_DISK_1-PHYSREAD 0 9 
var_-AS_GBL_MEMUTIL 0 8 
numReqs 0 7 
var_DB_DISK_1_-PHYSWRITE 0 6 
var DB_NETIF_2-OUTPACKET 5 6 


Table 4: Counts of the number of times the most com- 
monly selected metrics appear in TAN models for SLO 
violations in the RAMP and STEP workloads. See Ta- 


ble 1 for a definition of the metrics. 


while some instances are explained by the combination 
of CPU and disk traffic, or by disk traffic alone. For this 
experiment, violations occurring as sudden short spikes 
in average response time were explained solely by disk 
traffic, while violations occurring during more sustained 
load surges were attributed mostly to high CPU utiliza- 
tion, or to a combination of both metrics. 

Forecasting. Finally, we consider the accuracy of 
TAN models in forecasting SLO violations. Table 5 
shows the accuracy of the models for forecasting SLO 
violations three sampling intervals in advance (sampling 
interval is 5 minutes for STEP and 1 minute for the oth- 
ers). The models are less accurate for forecasting, as ex- 
pected, but their BA scores are still 80% or higher. Fore- 
casting accuracy is sensitive to workload: the RAMP 
workload changes slowly, so predictions are more accu- 
rate than for the bursty STEP workload. Interestingly, 
the metrics most useful for forecasting are not always 
the same ones selected for diagnosis: a metric that cor- 
relates with violations as they occur is not necessarily a 
good predictor of future violations. 


exper. TANBA TANFA TAN Det | 
RAMP 9.1 
43 
79.7 24 
+4.6 45.5 
79.7 24 
+46 +7.4 


STEP 


BUGGY 





Table 5: Summary of forecasting results. BA is balanced 
accuracy, FA is false alarm and Det is detection. 
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Figure 10: Decision boundary of a TAN model for the 
values of its top two metrics. Horizontal and vertical 
lines show decision boundaries for the individual met- 
rics in isolation. Combining the metrics yields higher 
accuracy than either metric in isolation. 


6 Validation with Independent Testbed 


To further validate our methods, we analyzed data col- 
lected by a group of HP’s Open View developers on a dif- 
ferent Web service testbed. The important characteris- 
tic of these tests is that they induce performance behav- 
iors and SLO violations with a second application that 
contends for resources on the Web server, rather than by 
modulating the Web workload itself. 

The testbed consists of an Apache2 Web server run- 
ning on a Linux 2.4 system with a 600 MHz CPU and 
256 MB RAM. The Web server stores 2000 files of size 
100 KB each. Each client session fetches randomly cho- 
sen files in sequence at the maximum rate; the random- 
access workload forces a fixed portion of the requests to 
access the disk. This leads to an average response time 
for the system of around 70 msec, with a normal through- 
put of about 90 file downloads per second. 

We analyzed data from four test runs, each with a com- 
peting “resource hog” process on the Web server: 


Disk The process writes a stream of data to the Web 
server disk for 10 minutes of a 20 minute run. 


Mem The process contends for memory for 2.5 hours of 
a 10.5 hour run. 


I/O A scheduled backup occurs during the run. The test 
runs for 14.5 hours; the backup takes about an hour. 


CPU The process contends for CPU throughout the run. 


We used a single SLO threshold derived from the sys- 
tem response time without contention. For each test the 
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Figure 11: Plot of average response time for RAMP ex- 
periment with instances of violation marked as they are 
explained by different combinations of the model met- 
rics. The horizontal line shows the SLO threshold. 
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92.5 
+12.9 


88.3 35 
sel Did + 10.5 
99.6 0.6 
+0.01 +0.6 
97.8 1.9 
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Disk 


O95 
+ 0.3 
97.9 
+ 1.4 





Table 6: Summary of results from the OpenView testbed. 


system learns a TAN model based on 54 system-level 
metrics collected using SAR at 15 second intervals. We 
omit detailed results for the CPU test: for this test the in- 
duced models obtained 100% accuracy using only CPU 
metrics. Table 6 summarizes the accuracy of the TAN 
models for the other three tests. 


Table 7 shows the metrics selected for the TAN models 
for each test. We see that for the Memory and I/O bottle- 
neck tests, the TAN algorithm selected metrics that point 
directly to the bottleneck. The metrics for the disk bot- 
tleneck experiment are more puzzling. One of the met- 
rics 1s the one-minute average load (loadavgl1), which 
counts the average number of jobs active over the previ- 
ous minute, including jobs thathave been queued waiting 
for I/O. Since disk metrics were not recorded in this test, 
and since the file operations did not cause any unusual 
CPU, network, memory or I/O load, this metric serves 
as a proxy for the disk queues. To pinpoint the cause of 
the performance problem in this case, it is necessary also 
to notice that CPU utilization dropped while load aver- 
age increased. With both pieces of information one can 
conclude that the bottleneck is I/O-related. 
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Disk 


ldavg-1: System load average for the last minute 

plist-sz: Number of processes in the process list 

Mem 

pgpgout/s Total number of blocks the system 
paged out to disk per sec 

txpck/s: Total number of packets transmitted 
per sec (On the ethO device) 

VO 

tps: Transfers per second on I/O device 

activepg: Number of active (recently touched) 
pages in memory 

kbbuffers: | Amount of memory used as buffers 
by the kernel in kilobytes 

kbswpfree: Amount of free swap space in kilobytes 

totsck: Total number of sockets used 


Table 7: Metrics selected in each of the three experi- 
ments, with short descriptions (from SAR man page). 


These results provide further evidence that the analy- 
sis and TAN models suggest the causes of performance 
problems, either directly or indirectly, depending on the 
metrics recorded. 


7 Related Work 


Jain’s classic text on performance analysis [25] surveys 
a wide range of analytical approaches for performance 
modeling, bottleneck analysis, and performance diag- 
nosis. Classical analytical models are based on a pri- 
ori knowledge from human experts; statistical analysis 
helps to parameterize the models, characterize workloads 
from observations, or selectively sample a space of de- 
signs or experiments. In contrast, we develop methods 
to induce performance models automatically from pas- 
sive measurements alone. The purpose of these models 
is to identify the observed behaviors that correlate most 
strongly with application-level performance states. The 
observations may include but are not limited to workload 
measures and device measures. 

More recent books aimed at practitioners consider 
goals closer to ours but pursue them using different ap- 
proaches. For example, Cockcroft & Pettit [12] cover 
a range of facilities for system performance measure- 
ment and techniques for performance diagnosis. They 
also describe Virtual Adrian, a performance diagnosis 
package that encodes human expert knowledge in a rule 
base. For instance, the “RAM rule” applies heuristics to 
the virtual memory system’s scan rate and reports RAM 
shortage if page residence times are too low. Whereas 
Virtual Adrian examines only system metrics, our ap- 
proach correlates system metrics with application-level 


performance and uses the latter as a conclusive measure 
of whether performance is acceptable. If it is, then our 
approach would not report a problem even if, e.g., the 
virtual memory system suffered from a RAM shortage. 
Similarly, Virtual Adrian might report that the system 
is healthy even if performance is unacceptable. More- 
over, we propose to induce the rules relating performance 
measures to performance states automatically, to aug- 
ment or replace the hand-crafted rule base. Automatic 
approaches can adapt more rapidly and at lower expense 
to changes in the system or its environment. 

Other recent research seeks to replace human expert 
knowledge with relatively knowledge-lean analysis of 
passive measurements. Several projects focus on the 
problem of diagnosing distributed systems based on pas- 
sive observations of communication among “black box” 
components, e.g., processes or Java J2EE beans imple- 
menting different tiers of a multi-tier Web service. Ex- 
amples include WebMon [20], Magpie [4], and Pin- 
point [10]. Aguilera et al. [2] provides an excellent 
review of these and related research efforts. It also pro- 
poses several algorithms to infer causal paths of mes- 
sages related to individual high-level requests or trans- 
actions, and to analyze the occurrences of those paths 
Statistically for performance debugging. Our approach is 
similar to these systems in that itrelates application-level 
performance to hosts or software components as well as 
physical resources. The key difference is that we con- 
sider metrics collected within hosts rather than commu- 
nication pattems among components; in this respect our 
approach is complementary. 

Others are beginning to apply model-induction tech- 
niques from machine learning to a variety of systems 
problems. Mesiner et al. [27], for instance, apply 
decision-tree classifiers to predict properties of files (e.g., 
access patterns) based on creation-time attributes (e.g., 
names and permissions). They report that accurate mod- 
els can be induced for this classification problem, but 
that models from one production environment may not 
be well-suited to other environments; thus an adaptive 
approach is necessary. 


8 Conclusion 


TANs and other statistical learning techniques are attrac- 
tive for self-managing systems because they build sys- 
tem models automatically with no a priori knowledge 
of system structure or workload characteristics. Thus 
these techniques—and the conclusions of this study— 
can generalize to a wide range of systems and conditions. 
This paper shows that TANs are powerful enough to cap- 
ture the performance behavior of a representative three- 
tier Web service, and demonstrate their value in sifting 
throu gh instrumentation data to “zero in” on the most rel- 
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evant metrics. It also shows that TANs are practical: they 
are efficient to represent and evaluate, and they are inter- 
pretable and modifiable. This combination of properties 
makes TANs particularly promising relative to other sta- 
tistical leaming approaches. 

One focus of our continuing work is online adapta- 
tion of the models to respond to changing conditions. 
Research on adapting Bayesian networks to incoming 
data has yielded practical approaches [22, 6, 19]. For 
example, known statistical techniques for sequential up- 
date are sufficient to adapt the model parameters. How- 
ever, adapting the model structure requires a search over 
a space of candidate models [19]. The constrained tree 
structure of TANs makes this search tractable, and TAN 
model induction is relatively cheap. These properties 
suggest that effective online adaptation to a continuous 
stream of instrumentation data may well be feasible. We 
are also working to “close the loop” for automated di- 
agnosis and performance control. To this end, we are 
investigating forecasting techniques to predict the likely 
duration and severity of impending violations; a con- 
trol policy needs this information to balance competing 
goals. We believe that ultimately the most successful 
approach for adaptive self-managing systems will com- 
bine a priori models (e.g., from queuing theory) with 
automatically induced models. Bayesian networks— 
and TANs in particular—are a promising technology to 
achieve this fusion of domain knowledge with statistical 
learning from data. 
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Abstract 


Technical support contributes 17% of the total cost of 
ownership of today’s desktop PCs [25]. An important 
element of technical support is troubleshooting miscon- 
figured applications. Misconfiguration troubleshooting is 
particularly challenging, because configuration informa- 
tion is shared and altered by multiple applications. 

In this paper, we present a novel troubleshooting sys- 
tem: PeerPressure, which uses statistics from a set of 
sample machines to diagnose the root-cause misconfigu- 
rations ona sickmachine. This is in contrast with methods 
that require manual identification on a healthy machine 
for diagnosing misconfigurations [30]. The elimination 
of this manual operation makes a significant step towards 
automated misconfi guration troubleshooting. 

In PeerPressure, we introduce a ranking metric for mis- 
configuration candidates. This metric is based on empiri- 
cal Bayesian estimation. We have prototyped a PeerPres- 
sure troubleshooting system and used a database of 87 ma- 
chine configuration snapshots to evaluate its performance. 
With 20 real-world troubleshooting cases, PeerPressure 
can effectively pinpoint the root-cause misconfigurations 
for 12 of these cases. For the remaining cases, PeerPres- 
sure significantly narrows down the number of root-cause 
candidates by three orders of magnitude. 


1 Introduction 


Today’s desktop PCs have not only brought their users 
an enormous and ever-increasing number of features and 
services, but also an increasing amount of troubleshoot- 
ing costs and productivity losses. Studies have shown that 
technical support contributes 17% of the total cost of own- 
ership of today’s desktop PCs [25]. A large amount of 
technical support time is spent on troubleshooting. 

Many troubleshooting cases are due to misconfigura- 
tions. Such misconfiguration 1s often caused by data that 
is in shared persistent stores such as the Windows reg- 
istry and UNIX resource files. These stores may serve 
many purposes. They include system-wide resources that 
are naturally shared by all applications (e.g., the file sys- 


tem). They allow applications installed at different times 
to discover and integrate with one another. They enable 
users to customize default handlers or appearances of ex- 
isting applications. They allow individual applications to 
register with system services to reuse base functionalities. 
They permit individual components to register with host 
applications that provide anextensibility mechanism (e.g., 
toolbars in browsers). To simplify our presentation, we 
will focus our discussion on a particular type of impor- 
tant configuration data: the Windows Registry [24], which 
provides hierarchical persistent storage for named, typed 
entries. Our discussions, techniques, and principles are 
directly applicable to other types of configuration stores, 
such as files, and other platforms, such as UNIX. 

Misconfigurations can be introduced in many ways. For 
example, an application may unilaterally make seemingly 
innocuous changes to shared system configurations and 
cause unexpected behaviors in another application. A 
software bug may corrupt a Registry entry (by leaving a 
data field empty, for example) and break other programs 
that cannot handle an incorrect data format. Applying se- 
curity patches may introduce Registry settings that are in- 
compatible with existing applications [11]. Failed unin- 
stallation of applications may introduce configuration in- 
consistencies resulting in malfunctions [17]. Adminis- 
trators may inadvertently corrupt Registry entries when 
they try manually to fix misconfiguration problems using 
a Registry editor. Ganapathi et al. analyzed and catego- 
rized Registry misconfiguration problems based on their 
manifestation and scope of impact [14]. Some examples 
include missing Registry entries causing all network con- 
nections to disappear from the Control Panel, an extrane- 
ous entry causing a CD-ROM player to become inaccessi- 
ble, a corrupted entry causing the system to log out a user 
upon any successful login. 

Maintaining healthy configurations of a computer plat- 
form with a large installed base and numerous third- 
party software packages has been recognized as a daunt- 
ing task [19]. The considerable number of possible con- 
figurations and the difficulty in specifying the “golden 
state” [26] (the perfect configuration) have made the prob- 
lem appear to be intractable. 

In this paper, we address the problem of misconfigu- 
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ration troubleshooting. There are two essential goals in 
designing such a troubleshooting system: 


1. Troubleshooting effectiveness: the system should ef- 
fectively identify a small set of sick configuration 
candidates in a short amount of time; 


2. Automation: the system should minimize the num- 
ber of manual steps and the number of users in- 
volved. 


To diagnose misconfigurations of an application on a 
sick machine, it is natural to find a healthy machine to 
compare against [30]. Then, the configurations that dif- 
fer between the healthy and the sick are misconfiguration 
suspects. However, it is difficult to identify a healthy ma- 
chine automatically. Involving the user in confirming the 
correct application behavior seems unavoidable. 

We can avoid extensive manual identification work by 
observing that the golden state is in the mass. In other 
words, an application functions correctly on most of ma- 
chines, therefore we can use the statistics from a large 
enough sample set as the “statistical golden state’. The 
statistical golden state can be combined with Bayesian 
statistics to identify anomalous misconfigurations on sick 
machines. Then, the misconfigurations can be corrected 
by conforming to the majority of the samples. Hence, 
we name this statistical troubleshooting method PeerPres- 
sure. 

We have prototyped a PeerPressure-based trou- 
bleshooting system which draws samples from a database 
of 87 real-usage machine configuration snapshots. We 
have evaluated the system with 20 real-world trou- 
bleshooting cases. PeerPressure can effectively pinpoint 
the root-cause misconfigurations for 12 of the cases. For 
the remaining ones, PeerPressure significantly narrows 
down the number of root-cause candidates by three orders 
of magnitude. These results have demonstrated PeerPres- 
sure as a promising troubleshooting method. 

We will first give an overview of the architecture and 
operations of the PeerPressure troubleshooting system in 
Section 2. In Section 3, we detail the formulation and 
the analysis of the PeerPressure algorithm. We discuss 
our prototype implementation in Section 4. Then, we 
present our empirical results in Section 5. We compare 
and contrast our work with the related work in Section 6, 
address future work in Section 7, and finally conclude in 
Section 8. 


2 The PeerPressure Architecture 


Figure 1 illustrates the architecture and the operations of a 
PeerPressure troubleshooting system. A troubleshooting 
user first records the symptom of the faulty application 
execution on the sick machine with “App Tracer”. “App 
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Figure 1: PeerPressure troubleshooting system architec- 
ture and its operations 


Tracer” captures the registry entries that are used as input 
to the failed execution. These entries are the misconfig- 
uration suspects. Then, the user feeds the suspects into 
the PeerPressure troubleshooter, which has three mod- 
ules: a canonicalizer, a searcher/fetcher, and a statistical 
analyzer. The canonicalizer tums any user- or machine- 
specific entries into a canonicalized form. For example, 
user names and machine names are all replaced with con- 
stant strings “USERNAME” and “MACHINENAME”, 
respectively. Then, PeerPressure searches for a sample set 
of machines that run the same application. The search can 
be performed over a “GeneBank” database that consists 
of a large number of machine configuration snapshots or 
through a peer-to-peer troubleshooting community. In this 
paper, we base our discussions on the GeneBank database 
approach. For the peer-to-peer approach, we refer in- 
terested readers to [28]. Next, PeerPressure fetches the 
respective values of the canonicalized suspects from the 
sample set machines that also run the application un- 
der troubleshooting. The statistical analyzer then uses 
Bayesian estimation to calculate the probability for each 
suspect to be sick, and outputs a ranking report based on 
the sick probability. Finally, PeerPressure conducts trial- 
and-error fixing, by stepping down the ranking report and 
replacing the possibly sick value with the most popular 
value from the sample set. The fixing step interacts with 
the user to determine whether the sickness is cured: if not, 
configuration state needs to be properly rolled back. This 
last step is not shown in the figure and we will not address 
it for the rest of the paper. 


As careful readers can see, there are still some man- 
ual steps involved. The first one is that the user must run 
the sick application to record the suspects. The second 
one is that the user is involved in determining whether the 
sickness 1s cured for the last step. We argue that these 
manual steps are difficult to eliminate because only the 
user can recognize the sickness, and therefore has to be in 
the loop for those steps. Nonetheless, these manual steps 


only involve the troubleshooting user and not any second 
parties. 


3 The PeerPressure Algorithm 


In this section, we first illustrate the intuition and objec- 
tives for calculating the probability of a suspect being 
sick. Then, we derive the sick probability formula. At 
last, through our analysis, we show that our formulation 
achieves the objectives. 


3.1 Intuition and Objectives 


We use an example to illustrate the intuition and objec- 
tives of formulating the sick probability calculation for 
each suspect. Table 1 shows three suspects (el ,e2,e3) and 
their respective values from a sample set of machine con- 
figuration snapshots from the GeneBank. A cursory ex- 
amination of the sample set suggests that el is probably 
healthy and e2 is more likely to be sick than e3. The sus- 
pect e2 is more likely to be sick because all samples have 
the same value, while the suspect value is different. 

In fact, we have seen two types of state in canonicalized 
configuration entries: (I) application configuration states 
such as el and e2, (II) operational states such as times- 
tamps, usage counts, caches, seeds for random number 
generators, window positions, and MRU (Most Recently 
Used)-related information. For troubleshooting configu- 
ration failures, we are mostly concemed with type I en- 
tries. Type II entries constitute the “natural biological di- 
versity” among machines and are less likely to be root 
causes of configuration failures. In our example, e3 be- 
longs to category II. 

Therefore, the objective for the sick probability formu- 
lation is not only to capture the anomaly from the golden 
mass, but also to weed out the operational state false pos- 
itives. 


3.2 Formulation 


Table 2 summarizes our notation. 

To estimate whether a suspect Is sick, we need to esti- 
mate P(S|V ), the probability that a suspect is sick given its 
value V. We estimate this probability for all suspects in- 
dependently. In the derivation below, let us consider only 
one suspect 7: all parameters are implicitly indexed by 1. 

According to Bayes rule [15], we have: 

PSV) =p PUSSY wy 
(V|S)P(S) + P(V|H)P(H) 


We need to estimate each of the terms on the right- 
hand-side of Equation (1). We first assume that there 1s 


only one sick entry amongst the suspects (leaving the mul- 
tiple sick entry case for future work). Before we observe 
any values, the prior probabilities of a suspect being sick 
and healthy are 

1 1 

P(S)==,  P(H)=1--, 

t ' 

where ¢ is the number of possible suspects. 
We do not have an extensive training set of sick sus- 

pects. Therefore, we assume that a sick entry has all pos- 
sible values with equal probability: 


] 
P(V|S) = —, 


where c is the cardinality of the suspect entry, the total 
number of values that entry can take. 

For P(V|H), we leverage the observation of a sample 
set of machine configurations from the GeneBank. Let m 
denote the number of samples matching V, and N, the size 
of the sample set. If we assume that P(V|H) is estimated 
via maximum likelihood, we get the estimate 


m 
P(V|H) = — 
(V|H) N’ 
= N 


— N+em(t— 1) 


(2) 


P(S|V) (3) 
However, maximum likelihood has undesirable properties 
when the amount of sample data is limited. For example, 
when there are no matching values to V in the sample set, 
then m = 0 and P(S|V) = 1, which expresses complete 
certainty that is unjustified. For example, in Table 1, max- 
imum likelihood would claim that e2 and e3 are both sick 
with complete and equal confidence. 

Bayesian estimation [15] of probabilities 1s more ap- 
propriate for the situation of small sample size N, such as 
our GeneBank scenario. Bayesian estimation uses a prior 
over P(V|H), before the sample set is examined. The es- 
timation then uses the posterior estimate of P(V|H) after 
the sample set is examined. Therefore, P(V|H) is never 0 
or 1. 

We first assume that P(V|H’) is multinomial over all 
possible values V. A multinomial is a probability distri- 
bution that governs a multi-sided die, where side ; has 
label V; attached to it. The probability of throwing the die 
and getting value V; is p;. Because one side is always up 
when a die is thrown, the p ; sum to one. The multi-sided 
die (and the multinomial) is completely characterized by 
the vector p ;. 

We take the Bayesian approach of treating the p ; val- 
ues as random variables. Therefore, the p ; themselves 
follow a distribution. Purely for mathematical simplicity, 
we assume that the p; follow a Dirichlet distribution [15]. 
Dirichlet distributions are a natural prior for multinomi- 
als, because they are conjugate to multinomials. That 1s, 
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Registry Key Suspect Machine || Machine 1 Machine 2 Machine 3 Machine 4 Machine 5 
Registry Value _j} Value Value Value _| Value Value 
el |] .jpg/contentType || iugeljpeg Hl image/jpeg | image/jpeg | image/jpeg | image/jpeg | image/'jpeg 


| e2 || .htc/contentType \| not exist 


| text/x-comp | text/x-comp | text/x-comp | text/x-comp 
e3 || url-visited || yahoo SFGate 





text/x-comp 


| google friendster 


Table 1: Intuition behind PeerPressure Sick Probability Formulation 


combining observations from a multinomial with a prior 
Dirichlet yields a posterior Dirichlet. The use of Dirichlet 
priors is very common in Bayesian inference. 

Dirichlet distributions are completely characterized by 
a count vector n;, which corresponds to the number of 
possible counts for each value V;. These counts do not 
need to reflect real observations: as we will see below, we 
can count phantom data, also. 

To perform Bayesian estimation of P(V|H), we first 
start by choosing a prior distribution. We assume that all 
values V; are equally probable a priori. Therefore, we 
start by assuming a Dirichlet distribution with a count n 
for all possible values V;. We then observe our N samples 
of values for this registry key, collecting counts m; for 
the different values. The mean of the posterior Dirichlet 
yields the posterior estimate P(V;|H) [15]: 


mj+n 


N+cn “) 


P(V;|H) = 
The parameter n is proportional to the number of obser- 
vations that are required to overwhelm the prior and to 
move the estimated P(V|H) probabilities away from 1/c. 
In other words, the higher the n is, the less confidence we 
have for the knowledge obtained from the GeneBank. The 
parameter n indicates the strength of the prior. A higher 
n leads to a stronger prior, which requires more evidence 
(observations NV) to change the posterior. 

We only need to estimate the P(V;|H) for the value that 
actually occurs in the suspect entry. Therefore, we can 
replace m; with m, the number of samples that matches 
the suspect entry. Combining Equations (4) and (1) yields 


N+en 


PSV) — ene =I 


(5) 
Notice that Equation (5) never predicts a sick probability 
of zero or one, even if m is O or N, which is the whole 
point of using Rayesian statistics. 

We choose n = 1 for our prior, which is equivalent to 
a flat prior: all multinomial values p ; are equally likely a 
priort. This is known as an “uninformative” prior. 

Bayesian smoothing with an uninformative prior is just 
one method for smoothing probabilities. Another com- 
mon method is the Turing-Good smoother [8], which also 
estimates the probability of a value unseen in the sample 
set. Unfortunately, Turing-Good is not easily applicable 
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| Number of sample machines 
| Number of suspect registry keys 
me index for the suspect key (from | to 
| t) 


Cardinality: the number of possible 


sample values for a suspect key 
The number of samples that match the 


suspect value 
The prior probability that a suspect key 
is sick 


P(S|V) | The probability that a suspect key is 
P(V|S) | The probability that a sick suspect key i 


Table 2: Notation 





for smoothing probability of registry values: Turing-Good 
requires a large number of distinct values which occur 
once or a few times in the sample set, in order to extrap- 
olate the probability of a value that occurs zero times in 
the sample set. There are many registry values that have 
a small number of distinct values, hence the extrapola- 
tion performed by Turing-Good is not accurate. In other 
words, Turing-Good works well in linguistics, where the 
number of distinct values (words) is large, which is not 
always the case in the registry. 

Because we do not use Turing-Good, we must handle 
the case of a value that is present in the suspect registry 
key, but is unseen in the sample values. We handle this by 
counting the number of distinct values in the sample set, 
Co, then adding an additional new value, called “unseen”. 
Any suspect value that is not present in the sample set 
will be assigned to the “unseen” class. Thus, we set the 
cardinality c = co + 1 and compute the probability of a 
registry key being sick given a previously unseen value to 
be cn/(cnt+cm(t—1)). 


3.3. Asymptotic analysis 


To show that our Bayesian probability estimates in Equa- 
tion (5) produce sensible results, we illustrate the asymp- 
totic behavior of the estimates 1n various cases. 


Given a suspect set of size f, there are four variables that 
affect the sick probability ranking for the suspects: the 
number of matches m, the Dirichlet prior strength n, the 
sample set size N, and the cardinality c. Please note that 
N can vary among the suspects because of the canonical- 
ized entries. For example, for a user-specific canonical- 
ized entry, the number of samples is the number of users 
rather than the number of machines in the GeneBank; and 
a machine can have multiple users. Now, we analyze 
how each of these parameters affects the sick probabil- 
ity and whether the trend agrees with our objectives (see 
Section 3.1). 

Fixing N, c, and n, as the number of matches m in- 
creases, the sick probability decreases, as desired: 


lim P(S|V) =O. 


Fixing N, c, and m, as the prior strength n increases, we 
have 


lim P(S|V) = - = P(S). 


n— co 


This means that conducting a statistical analysis over such 
a sample set is useless in this case. This makes sense, 
because when n reaches infinity, the prior has infinite 
strength, and therefore observations offer no additional 
knowledge. 

For understanding the influence of NV, we assume that as 
N grows, m also grows as f N, for some fraction f between 
zero and one. Therefore, 


l+ef(t—-1) 
Notice in the infinite data limit, the prior is completely 


“washed out’, and the higher c, f, or ¢ is, the less likely 
an entry is to be sick. We also have, forN = m=0, 


Jim P(S|V) = 


1 
7 V)=-=P(S). 
jim P(SIV) = — = P(S) 


This is also accurate: when N = 0, we are unable to make 
any observations. In this case, the suspect set is the only 
factor that determines the sick probability. 

To illustrate the impact of the cardinality c, we first note 
that c — co implies N — , So, applying the analysis for 
N above, we have 


| 
te Pe =. pe 1+cef(t—1) a 
This is desirable because when c is large, it represents a 
higher level of “biological diversity’, and therefore, being 
different is less likely due to some sickness. 
Now, we examine the case of operational state where 
m = 0 most likely, we have 


N+ocn 


BOs N+icn 





Fixing N, the sick probability decreases with increased 
cardinality when there are no matches because the deriva- 
tive of P(S|V) with respective to c is negative whent > 1. 
When t = 1, P(S|V) = 1 as desired. Therefore, for our 
example in Table 1, Formula 5 will rank e2 sicker than e3, 
as desired. 

In summary, our analysis demonstrates that Formula 5 
achieves our objective of capturing anomalies and weed- 
ing out operational state false positives. Later, in Sec- 
tion 5, we further demonstrate through real-world trou- 
bleshooting cases that our PeerPressure algorithm is in- 
deed effective. 


4 The PeerPressure Prototype 


We have prototyped the PeerPressure troubleshooting sys- 
tem as shown in Figure 1. We have created a GeneBank 
database using Microsoft SQL Server 2000 [10], which 
contains real-usage registry snapshots from 87 Windows 
XP desktop PCs. Approximately half of these snapshots 
are from three diverse organizations within Microsoft: 
Operations and Technology Group (OTG) Helpdesk in 
Colorado, MSR-Asia, and MSR-Redmond. The other half 
are from machines across Microsoft that were reported to 
have potential Registry problems. 

We have implemented the PeerPressure troubleshooter 
in C# [22], which issues queries to the GeneBank to fetch 
the sample values and carries out the sick probability cal- 
culation (Section 3). We use a set of heuristics for canon- 
icalizing user-specific and machine-specific configuration 
entries in the suspect set. One obstacle we encountered 
during our prototyping is that values for a specific registry 
entry across different machines are the same but with dif- 
ferent representations. For example, 1, “#1”, and “1” all 
represent the same value. Nonetheless, the first one is an 
integer and the latter two are different string representa- 
tions. Such inconsistent representations of the same data 
affect all parameter values needed by the sick probability 
calculation. We use heuristics to unify the different repre- 
sentations of the same data value. We call this procedure 
“data sanitization” for future reference. For example, one 
such heuristic is to find all entries that have more than one 
type. (Registry entries contain a “type” field). For a reg- 
istry entry that has both numeric-typed and string-typed 
values among different registry snapshots, all string val- 
ues are converted into numbers. 

Our PeerPressure troubleshooter, although unoptimized 
in its present form, is already fast. We use a dual Intel 
Xeon 2.4GHz CPU workstation with 1 GB RAM to host 
the SQL server and to run the troubleshooter. On average, 
it takes less than 45 seconds to retum a root-cause rank- 
ing report for suspect sets of thousands of entries. The 
response time generally grows with the number of sus- 
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“Maximumregistry size | registry size 333,193 


Minimum registry size TL ld 
Average registry size 498,376 


Median registry size 198,608 


Distinct canonicalized entries in GeneBank | 1,476,665 


Common canonicalized entries 
Distinct entries data-sanitized 





43,913 
918,898 
Table 3: Registry Characteristics 


pects. Further analysis shows that database queries dom- 
inate the troubleshooting response time because we issue 
one query per suspect entry. Figure 2 shows the relation- 
ship between the response time and the number of sus- 
pects for the 20 troubleshooting cases under study. With 
aggressive database query batching, we anticipate that the 
response time can be greatly improved. 
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Figure 2: Response Time vs. Number of Suspects for 20 
real-world troubleshooting cases. 


5S Troubleshooting Effectiveness 


In this section, we evaluate the troubleshooting effective- 
ness of the PeerPressure prototype on 20 real-world trou- 
bleshooting cases. We first examine the registry character- 
istics based on the registry snapshots from our GeneBank 
repository, then we present and analyze our troubleshoot- 
ing results. 


5.1 Registry Characteristics 


The Windows Registry contains most of the configura- 
tion data for a desktop PC. Table 3 summarizes some reg- 
istry statistics from the GeneBank. The sheer volume of 
configuration data is daunting. Figure 3 shows the reg- 
istry size distribution among the registry snapshots in the 
GeneBank. Registry sizes range from 77,517 to 333,193 
entries. The median is 198,608 entries. The total num- 
ber of distinct canonicalized entries in the GeneBank is 
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1,476,665. Across all the machines, there are 43,913 
common canonicalized entries. With our canonicalization 
heuristics, an average of 68,126 entries from each reg- 
istry snapshot are canonicalized. With our data sanitiza- 
tion heuristics (see Section 4), we have sanitized 918,898 
entries in the GeneBank. 

Cardinality is an essential parameter of our PeerPres- 
sure algorithm (Section 3). Because the GeneBank may 
not contain all possible “genes” (entry values), we treat all 
values that are unknown to the GeneBank as a single value 
unseen. This unseen value effectively increments the ob- 
served cardinality from the GeneBank by one. Therefore, 
any entry from the GeneBank has a cardinality of at least 
two; and entries that do not exist in the GeneBank have 
a cardinality of one. In addition, some entries may not 
exist on some sample machines. For such cases, these en- 
tries have the value no entry. Figure 4 shows the distribu- 
tion of the cardinality for all canonicalized entries in the 
GeneBank. 87% of the registry entries have a cardinality 
of two, 94% no more than three, and 97% no more than 
four. The low cardinality of registry entries contributes to 
the excellent troubleshooting results of our PeerPressure 
algorithm (as shown in the next section) because when 
the cardinality is low, the conformity among the samples 
is strong. 


5.2 PeerPressure Performance with Real- 
World Troubleshooting Cases 


In this section, we present our empirical troubleshooting 
results for PeerPressure. 

We use the 20 cases listed in Table 4 for our exper- 
iments. They were all real-world failures that troubled 
some users. We have the knowledge of root-cause mis- 
configuration a priori. We picked 20 out of 129 accessi- 
ble cases from Microsoft (MS) Product Support Service 
(PSS) e-mail logs, MS Helpdesk, web support forums, 
and our co-workers’ reported problems. The only crite- 
rion we used in selecting these cases is the ease of repro- 
ducing application failures since some cases require spe- 
cial hardware setup or specific software versions. Cases 1, 
11,13, and 14 are among the most commonly encountered 
configuration problems from MS PSS e-mail logs [14]; 
Cases 2, 9, and 10 are from MS Helpdesk; Cases 15-18 
are from a web support forum; and the rest are from our 
co-workers. 

Since we know the misconfigured, root-cause entry for 
each case, we use the ranking of the entry as our eval- 
uation metric. To allow parameterized experiments, we 
reproduced these failures on a real-usage desktop using 
configuration user interface (e.g., Control Panel applets) 
to inject the failures whenever possible, and using direct 
editing of the Registry for the remaining cases. Then, we 
used “App Tracer” to get the suspects, the entries that are 


| ID | Name ___| Description of Problem 


1 System Restore No available checkpoints are displayed because the calendar control object cannot be 
started due to a missing Registry entry. 
Z JPG Right clicking on a JPG image and choosing the Send To — Mail Recipient option does 





not offier the resize option dialog box due to a missing Registry entry. 

3 Outlook User is always asked upon exiting Outlook whether she wants to permanently delete all 
[ea | enaisintme Deed toms ie deta dod sating 
4 IE Passwords Internet Explorer (IE) browser does not offer to automatically save passwords; the op- 
- EES | tontoreembiene tatueidiesttofn 
> Media Player Windows Media Player “Open Url’ function fails if the EnableAutodial Registry entry 

oo ne is changed from 0 to | on acorporate desktop. 
6 IM MSN Instant Messenger (IM) significantly slows down if the firewall client is disabled 
pn | emacooredetiop, 
7 IE Proxy IE on a machine with a corporate proxy setting fails when the machine is connected to 
CER | theme nite 





IE Offline TE “Work Offline” option may be automatically tumed on without user knowledge; user 
is then be presented with a cached offline page instead of the default start page when 
launching IE. 


Taskbar IE windows are unexpectedly grouped under the Windows Explorer taskbar group, duc 
to the addition of a Registry entry. 


Network Connections Control Panel --» Network Connections shows nothing, due to a missing Registry key. 


11 | Folder Double-Clicking Double clicking any folder in the right pane of Windows Explorer incorrectly brings up 
lapeciiniaisiccani the “Search Results” window. 

12 | Outlook Express Microsoft Outlook could not be started because the Outlook Express installation appears 
Pee to be missing, due to a missing Registry key. 


i 
E 
IE uses the “unknown file type icon” for some of the links in the Favorites. 
Warning sound is missing when an invalid command was typed into Start—Run. 
Right-clicking a link inside IE and choosing “Open in New Window” shows nothing. 
{9-| Yahoo Toolbar 
20 | Media Player in TE 





Table 4: 20 Real-World Troubleshooting Cases Used for PeerPressure Evaluation 
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Figure 3: Registry Size Distribution 


touched during the faulty execution of the application (see 
Section 2). Finally, we ran PeerPressure to produce the 
ranking reports. 


5.2.1 Root Cause Ranking 


For each troubleshooting case, Table 5 shows the rank- 
ing of the root-cause entry, the number of ties, the num- 
ber of suspects, the cardinality of the root-cause entry, the 
number of samples matching the suspect’s root-cause en- 
try value, and the number of samples. Ranking ties can 
happen when the estimated probabilities of some entries 
have the same values. The non-zero values for the “# 
of Matches” column indicate that the GeneBank contains 
registry snapshots with the same sickness. Nonetheless, 
our assumption that the golden state is in the mass is still 
correct, since there are indeed only very small percentage 
of the sick machines in the GeneBank. 

As we can see from the table, the number of suspects is 
large: ranging from 8 to 26,308, with a median of 1,171, 
and an average of 2,506. Therefore, PeerPressure 1s an in- 
dispensable step of troubleshooting since sieving through 
these large suspect sets for root-cause entries 1s like find- 
ing a needle in a haystack. 

For 12 out of the 20 cases, PeerPressure ranks the root- 
cause entry as number one without any ties. For the re- 
maining cases, PeerPressure narrows down the root-cause 
candidates in the suspect set by three orders of magnitude 
for most cases. There is only one case, case 19, which our 
GeneBank cannot help because only two machines in the 
Gene Bank have the application and they happen to be sick 
and have the same sick values as well. 


5.2.2 The Causes of False Positives 


In this section, we give an analysis on the causes of false 
positives. The sick probability metric ranks the novelty of 
a suspect entry in the samples from the GeneBank. The 
more novel a suspect is compared with other suspects, the 
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Figure 4: Cardinality Distribution 


lower its rank number is (i.e., the more sick the suspect 
is). xS One source of false positives is due to the nature 
of the root-cause entry. If the root-cause entry has a large 
cardinality, it likely receives a larger rank number based 
on our sick probability formula in Section 3. Case 20 falls 
into this category of false positives. The root-cause entry 
for Case 20 has a high cardinality of 65 while the rest of 
the cases have low cardinalities (Table 5). 

The nature of the root-cause entry is only one factor. 
The ranking also depends on how the root-cause entry 
relates to other entries in the suspect set. A highly cus- 
tomized machine likely produces more noise, since the 
unique customizations can be even less conforming than 
a sick entry value. Case 11, 12, and 16 fall in this cate- 
gory. 

Lastly, GeneBank is not pristine. The non-zero values 
in Column “# of Matches” in Table 4 indicate the number 
of machines in the Gene Bank that have the same sickness. 
This affected the ranking of Case 2, 6, and 10. 


5.2.3. The Impact of the Sample Set Size 


It is intuitive that the larger the sample set is, and the better 
the root-cause ranking will be. However, our evaluation 
results indicate that this is not entirely true. 

We have experimented with sample sets of size 5, 10, 
20, 30, 50, and 87. For each sample set size NV, we pick 
N samples from the GeneBank randomly for 5 times, then 
we average the root-cause ranking of the random sample 
sets. Table 6 shows root-cause ranking trend for various 
sample set sizes. The average number of ties for each 
sample set size is indicated in the parentheses. For the first 
three cases in the table, the root-cause ranking is perfect 
regardless of the sample set size. This perfect behavior is 
caused by all samples of the root-cause entry taking the 
same value. Any subset of the GeneBank samples still 
has the same value. No other suspects have a high sick 
probability when the sample set is small. 

The cases belonging to the middle portion of Table 6 




















Ti SystemReore =| iif of is] —3] SS) 
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3. Outlook Co ee 566 
[4 TE Passwords «dP Sit Of CCYYCC~*« 
5. Media Player So ea 566 
6. IM eo oO 
7.IE Proxy — in or oF 566 
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(9. Taskbar —————+| t| ol |_—4iy———2t —iS 
10. Network Connections 2 0 354 2 l 87 
i Polis Babe fa ae 
12, Outlook Express | 3] 0, 4@2|_—-2{ of Si 
{3. Cannot Start Executables | __1] 0[ 237) 2+, 0 —S—=T 
i4. Shortcut {of loo] ¢7, 
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Table 5: Root-cause Ranking Results 
Case 5 Samples (Ties) | 10 (Ties) | 20 (Ties) | 30(Ties) | 50 (Ties) | 87 (Ties) | #of matches 
Perfect ranking re- ss 
gardless of the sample 
set size 
1 (O) 1 (O) 0 








17. Sound Problem 1 (O) 1 (0) 1 (O) | 
Ranking Trend not - ; 

solely dependent on 

the sample set size 


10. Network Connec- 1.6 (1) 1.4 (0.6) 2 (0.2) 1.4 (0.2) 1.4 (0) 2 (0) | l 
tions | 
8 (0) 










TO] m2O, 9] 0 
ZG «| SSS~«R (0.2) | 18 A) 
6M _____—~«d|~—_—=*dS 6.6) | 200) | 15.40) 
Larger Sample Set F J 
improves ranking pp 
TO, 10 


13. Cannot Start Exe- 1 (0.4) 1 (O) 1 (0) 1 (0) 1 (0) 1 (0) 
cutables 


1. System Restore 1 (0) 1 (0.2) 1 (0.2) 
9. Taskbar 1.6 (5) 1 (0) 1 (0) | 1 (0) 
1.6 (0.8) 


) 
222.6) | 16 24) 
82) | 3808) 
708) | 3808) | 220] 16@{ 1@| 1@| 


Table 6: Impact of the Sample Set Size 
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| Case | Machine! | Machine 2 | Machine3 | 


16 (0) / 1779 | 32 (2)/ 172 et (O) / 1272 
1) /566 | 1 (0)/ 1657 
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Table 7: Sick Machine Sensitivity Evaluation. Each en- 
try has the format of RootCauseRanking (numberOfTies) 
/numberOfSuspects. 


do not show a clear trend as a function of the sample set 
size. For Case 20, the root-cause entry has a scattered 
value distribution and a high cardinality of 65. Therefore, 
drawing any subset of the samples reflects the same value 
diversity, and therefore the ranking does not improve with 
larger sample set. For the other cases, although there 
is strong conformance in their value distributions, their 
rankings are affected by other entries in the suspect sets. 

For the third category of the cases in the bottom part 
of Table 6, the root-cause ranking improves with larger 
sample set. For the first 4 cases, they have near-perfect 
root-cause ranking. Nonetheless, the number of ties de- 
creases quickly as the sample set size increases. For most 
of the cases belonging to this category, we can see that 
the GeneBank has polluted entries according to the “# of 
Matches” column in Table 5. In this situation, enlarging 
the sample set reduces the impact of the polluted entries 
and therefore contributes to the decreasing trend of the 
rankings. 


5.2.4 Sick Machine Sensitivity Evaluation 


So far, we have only presented results from one sick ma- 
chine’s vantage point. In fact, the troubleshooting re- 
sults do depend on how uniquely the sick machine is cus- 
tomized and configured. To understand how our results 
vary with different sick machines, we have picked three 
real-usage machines that belong to different users, and 
evaluated the sick machine sensitivity with 5 cases. Ta- 
ble 7 shows that the troubleshooting results on these sick 
machines are mostly consistent. In some cases, such as 
Case 6, a larger suspect set leads to better ranking rather 
than introducing more noise, as one would have expected. 
This is simply because the larger suspect set on one ma- 
chine is not necessarily a superset of the smaller suspect 
set on the other machine. 


6 Related Work 


There are two general approaches in system management: 
the white-box [6][3 }[9][21][16][27] and the black-box ap- 
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proach [30]. In the former, languages and tools are de- 
signed to allow developers or system administrators to 
specify rules” of proper system behavior and configura- 
tions for monitoring and ’’actions” to correct any detected 
deviation. The biggest challenge for the white-box ap- 
proach is in the accuracy and the completeness of the rule 
specification. 

Strider [30], the precursor of this work, uses the black- 
box approach for misconfiguration troubleshooting: prob- 
lems are diagnosed and corrected in the absence of specifi- 
cation of correct behavior. In Strider, the troubleshooting 
user first identifies a healthy machine on which the appli- 
cation functions correctly. This can be done by finding 
a healthy configuration snapshot in the past on the same 
machine or by finding a different healthy machine. Next, 
Strider performs configuration state differencing between 
the sick and the healthy, the difference is then further nar- 
rowed down by intersecting with suspects obtained from 
“App Tracer” (Section 2). Finally, Strider uses noise- 
filtering techniques to further narrow down the root-cause 
candidate set. Noise filtering uses a metric called /nverse 
Change Frequency, which looks at the change frequency 
of a registry entry. The more frequent an entry changes, 
the more likely it is a piece of operational state that is un- 
likely to be a root cause. 

PeerPressure also takes the general black-box ap- 
proach. PeerPressure differs from Strider in the following 
ways: 


1. With statistical analysis, PeerPressure eliminates the 
manual step of the troubleshooting user identifying 
a healthy machine. This also eliminates the involve- 
ment of any second parties in cross-machine trou- 
bleshooting scenarios. 


2. PeerPressure replaces the state-differencing and 
noise-filtering steps of Strider with a more general 
step of statistical analysis. 


3. Strider uses order ranking which means that the final 
ordering of suspects is based on the sequence of their 
usage during application execution. The later the 
root-cause entry appears during the execution, the 
more false positives there are. In contrast, PeerPres- 
Sure is not sensitive to the sequence of suspect en- 
try usage. Nonetheless, the larger the suspect set is, 
the more likely there are entries that are more unique 
than the root-cause entry. 


4. On the measure of root-cause ranking, PeerPres- 
sure’s yields better ranking for most of the cases. 


Another interesting work that also takes the black-box 
approach is that of Aguilera et al. [1]. They address 


the problem of black-box performance debugging for dis- 
tributed systems. They developed andcomparedtwo algo- 
rithms for inferring the dominant causal paths. One uses 
the timing information from RPC messages. The other 
uses signal processing techniques. The significant finding 
of this work is that traces gathered with little or no knowl- 
edge of application design or message semantics are suffi- 
cient to make useful attributions of the sources of system 
latency. Therefore, their techniques are applicable to al- 
most any distributed systems. 

In a recent position paper, Redstone et al. [23] de- 
scribed a vision of an automated problem diagnosis sys- 
tem that automatically captures aspects of a computer’s 
state, behavior, and symptoms necessary to characterize 
the problem, and matches such information against prob- 
lem reports stored in a structured database. Redstone’s 
work addresses the troubles with known root causes. Peer- 
Pressure complements this work with the techniques that 
identify the root causes of unsolved troubleshooting cases. 

The concept of using statistical techniques for problem 
identification has emerged in several areas in recent years. 
One way of using statistics is to build a statistical model of 
healthy machines, and compare a sick machine against the 
statistical model. PeerPressure falls into this category and 
is the first to apply Bayesian techniques to the problem 
of misconfiguration troubleshooting. Other related work 
in this category [12][18)[13] first use statistics to build a 
correct behavior model which is used to detect anomalies. 
Then, the number of false positives is minimized as much 
as possible. Engler et al. [12] use static analysis on the 
source code to derive likely invariants based on the statis- 
tics on some pre-defined rule templates (such as a call to 
function a() must be paired with a call to function b()). 
Then, potential bugs are recognized as deviant behaviors 
from these invariants. Engler et al. have discovered hun- 
dreds of bugs in Linux and FreeBSD to date. Later, they 
further improved the false positive rate in [18]. Forrest et 
al.’s seminal work on host-based intrusion detection sys- 
tem [13] builds a normal-behaving system call sequence 
database by observing system calls for various processes. 
Then, the intrusions with abnormal system call sequence 
can be caught. Apap et al. [2] designed a host-based intru- 
sion detection system that builds a model of normal Reg- 
istry behavior through training and showed that anomaly 
detection against the model can identify malicious activ- 
ities with relatively high accuracy and low false positive 
rate. 

Another way of using statistics is to correlate the ob- 
served service failure with root-cause software compo- 
nents or source code for debugging. Liblit et al. [20] uses 
statistical sampling combined with a number of elimina- 
tion heuristics to analyze program behaviors. Program 
failures, such as crashes, are correlated with specific fea- 
tures or even specific variables in a program. 


Brown et al [5] takes a black-box approach to infer 
hardware or software component dependencies by ac- 
tively probing a system. Statistical model is then used 
to estimate dependency strengths. Similarly, Brodie et 
al [4] uses active probing with network events like pings 
or traceroutes for diagnosing network problems in a dis- 
tributed system: a small set of high quality probes are first 
selected, then a Bayesian network is constructed for infer- 
ring faults. 

The PinPoint root-cause analysis framework [7] is a de- 
bugger for component-based systems. PinPoint identifies 
individual faulty components that cause service failures 
in a distributed system. PinPoint uses data clustering on a 
large number of multi-tier request-response traces that are 
tagged with perceived success/failure status. The cluster- 
ing determines the root-cause subset component(s) for the 
service failures. 


7 Future Work and Discussion 


We have interesting future work ahead of us. In this pa- 
per, we assume that there is only one sick entry among the 
suspects. However, it is possible that multiple entries con- 
tribute to the sickness collectively. We call the process of 
identifying multiple root-cause entries, multi-gene trou- 
bleshooting. Determining the number of genes involved 
in a troubleshooting case in addition to formulating the 
multi-gene sick probability are non-trivial tasks because 
the sick probability of entries are no longer independent. 

Sometimes, a failed application execution may be 
caused by another application’s misconfigurations. For 
example, a web browser may fail because of an incor- 
rect VPN setting. The trace obtained from our App- 
Tracer would not contain root-cause misconfigurations of 
another application. Cross-application misconfiguration 
troubleshooting remains an open challenge. 

In environments where most or all machines have auto- 
matically maintained configurations, sample set selection 
criteria would need to be adjusted not to include the ma- 
chines under the same automatic management. 

PeerPressure takes the advantage of the strong confor- 
mance in most of the configuration entries for diagnosing 
the anomalies. However, some technology savvy users 
may customize their PCs so heavily that their configu- 
rations appear unique or “anomalous” to PeerPressure. 
These are inevitable false positives produced by PeerPres- 
sure. 

Another open question is GeneBank maintenance. The 
GeneBank currently has one-time machine configuration 
snapshots from 87 volunteers. Without further mainte- 
nance, these configuration snapshots will be essentially 
out-of-date because of numerous software and OS up- 
grades. Effectively managing the evolving GeneBank is a 
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challenge. Further, we have not yet addressed the privacy 
issue. The privacy for both the users who contribute their 
configuration snapshots to the GeneBank and the users 
who troubleshoot their computers with the GeneBank 
need to be protected for real deployment. An altema- 
tive to the GeneBank approach is to “search and fetch” 
in a peer-to-peer troubleshooting community (see Sec- 
tion 2). Drawing the sample set in a peer-to-peer fash- 
ion is essentially treating all computer configuration snap- 
shots from all the peer-to-peer participants as a distributed 
database that is always up-to-date and requires no mainte- 
nance. Nonetheless, the peer-to-peer approach does result 
in longer search and response time. Further, ensuring the 
integrity of the troubleshooting result is a challenge in the 
face of unreliable or malicious peers. We have a proposal 
for a privacy and integrity-preserving peer-to-peer trou- 
bleshooting system. For details, please see [29] 


8 Conclusions 


We have presented PeerPressure, a novel troubleshooting 
system that uses statistics from a set of sample machines 
as the golden state to diagnose the root cause misconfigu- 
rations on a sick machine. In PeerPressure, we inwoducea 
ranking metric based on Bayesian estimation of the prob- 
ability of a suspect candidate being sick, given the value 
of that suspect candidate. 

We have developed a PeerPressure troubleshooter and 
used a database of 87 real-usage machine configuration 
snapshots to evaluate its performance. With 20 real-world 
troubleshooting cases, PeerPressure can effectively pin- 
point the root-cause misconfigurations for 12 of the cases. 
For the remaining cases, PeerPressure significantly nar- 
rows down the number of root-cause candidates by three 
orders of magnitude. 

In addition to achieving the goal of effective trou- 
bleshooting, PeerPressure also makes a significant step 
towards automation in misconfiguration troubleshooting 
by using a Statistical golden state, rather than manually 
identifying a single healthy state. 

Future work includes multi-gene troubleshooting 
where there are multiple root-cause entries instead of one, 
as well as privacy-preservation mechanisms for real de- 
ployment. 
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Abstract 


Tools to understand complex system behaviour are es- 
sential for many performance analysis and debugging 
tasks, yet there are many open research problems in 
their development. Magpie is a toolchain for auto- 
matically extracting a system’s workload under realis- 
tic operating conditions. Using low-overhead instru- 
mentation, we monitor the system to record fine-grained 
events generated by kernel, middleware and application 
components. The Magpie request extraction tool uses 
an application-specific event schema to correlate these 
events, and hence precisely capture the control flow and 
resource consumption of each and every request. By 
removing scheduling artefacts, whilst preserving causal 
dependencies, we obtain canonical request descriptions 
from which we can construct concise workload models 
suitable for performance prediction and change detec- 
tion. In this paper we describe and evaluate the capa- 
bility of Magpie to accurately extract requests and con- 
struct representative models of system behaviour. 


1 Introduction 


Tools to understand complex system behaviour are es- 
sential for many performance analysis and debugging 
tasks, yet few exist and there are many open research 
problems in their development. Magpie provides the 
ability to capture the control path and resource demands 
of application requests as they are serviced across com- 
ponents and machines in a distributed system. Extracting 
this per-request behaviour is useful in two ways. Firstly 
it gives a detailed picture of how a request was serviced, 
throwing light on questions such as what modules were 
touched and where was the time spent? Did the request 
cause a disk access or was data served from the cache? 
How much network traffic did the request generate? Sec- 
ondly, the per-request data can be analyzed to construct 
concise workload models suitable for capacity planning, 
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Figure 1: The Magpie toolchain: as requests move through the sys- 
tem event waces are generated on each machine. These are then pro- 
cessed to extract the control flow and resource usage by each individual 
request and scheduling variations removed. Finally, the canonical re- 
quests are clustered to construct models of the workload as a whole, 
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performance debugging and anomaly detection. These 
models require the ability to measure a request’s resource 
demands, discarding the scheduling artefacts due to OS 
multitasking and timesharing. In effect, we obtain a pic- 
ture of how the request could have been serviced (and 
apply this information toward modelling the workload), 
in addition to the data on how it actually was serviced 
(which is useful for detailed analysis of individual re- 
quest behaviour). 

The contributions of our work can be summanized as 
follows: 


1. An unobtrusive and application-agnostic method 
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of extracting the resource consumption and con- 
trol path of individual requests. Unlike other ap- 
proaches to request tracking, for example [1, 8], 
Magpie does not require a unique request identifier 
to be propagated through the system, and it accu- 
rately attributes actual usage of CPU, disk and net- 
work to the appropriate request. This is achieved 
by correlating the events that were generated while 
the requests were live, using a schema to specify the 
event relationships and carrying out a temporal join 
over the event stream. 


2. A mechanism for constructing a concise model of 
the workload. Each request is first expressed in 
a canonical form by abstracting away from the 
scheduling artefacts present in the original event 
trace. A representative set of request types is then 
identified by clustering the canonical request forms. 
This set of requests, together with their relative fre- 
quencies, is a compact model of the workload that 
can then be used for performance analysis purposes. 


3. A validation of the accuracy of the extracted work- 
load models using synthetic data, and an evaluation 
of their performance against realistic workloads. 


The Magpie request tracking technique is unique in 
that it uses event logs collected in a realistic operating 
environment. It handles the interleaving of many differ- 
ent request types, it is impervious to unrelated activity 
taking place at the same time, and it is able to attribute 
resource usage to individual requests even when many 
are executing concurrently. 

The request-oriented approach to understanding and 
characterizing system behaviour complements existing 
methods of performance modelling and analysis. Causes 
of faults or performance problems are often revealed 
simply by inspecting the Magpie trace of the individ- 
ual request and comparing to the expected behaviour. In 
contrast, the traditional approach to monitoring system 
health is to log aggregate performance counters and raise 
alarms when certain thresholds are exceeded. This is 
effective for identifying some throughput problems, but 
will not catch others such as poor response time or incor- 
rect behaviour (“why was the item not added to my shop- 
ping cart?”’). Although straightforward programming er- 
rors and hardware failures are likely to be at the root of 
most problems, the effects are exacerbated and the causes 
obscured by the interactions of multiple machines and 
heterogeneous software components. 

Even though performance modelling is of key impor- 
tance for commercial enterprises such as data centers, 
current methods for constructing workload models are 
surprisingly unsophisticated. Without a tool like Magpie, 
workload models for capacity planning and other perfor- 
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mance prediction tasks have to be derived from a care- 
fully controlled measurement environment in which the 
system input is contrived to stress each request type in 
isolation. This requires manual configuration and expert 
knowledge of the system behaviour, and compromises 
accuracy because variables such as caching behaviour 
are ignored. Workload models that are automatically de- 
rived using Magpie are quicker and easier to produce, 
and more accurately capture the resource demands of the 
constituent requests. 

Magpie is a preliminary step towards systems that are 
robust, performance-aware and self-configuring (Auto- 
nomic Computing [12] is a well known articulation of 
this grand vision). We have previously discussed the ap- 
plications and utility of Magpie’s workload models to 
scenarios ranging from capacity planning to on-line la- 
tency tuning [3, 11]. The emphasis in this paper is on a 
thorough, bottom-up evaluation of its use in practical sit- 
uations. We demonstrate that Magpie accurately extracts 
individual requests under realistic operating conditions, 
and that the aggregation of this data leads to representa- 
tive workload models. 

The following four sections describe the design and 
implementation of the Magpie prototype toolchain. Then 
in Section 6 we evaluate the Magpie approach using sim- 
ple synthetic workloads where it is straightforward to as- 
sess the results obtained, progressing to more complex 
workloads in Section 7. 


2 Design and implementation 


The workload of a system is comprised of various cat- 
egories of request that will often take different paths 
through the system, exercising a different set of com- 
ponents and consuming differing amounts of system re- 
sources. A request is system-wide activity that takes 
place in response to any external stimulus of the appli- 
cation(s) being traced. For example, the stimulus of an 
HTTP request may trigger the opening of a file locally 
or the execution of multiple database queries on one or 
more remote machines, all of which should be accounted 
to the HTTP request. In other application scenarios, the 
database queries may be considered requests in their own 
right. Within Magpie both the functional progress of the 
request and its resource consumption at every stage are 
recorded. Thus a request is described by its path taken 
through the system components (which may involve par- 
allel branches) together with its usage of CPU, disk ac- 
cesses and network bandwidth. 

The Magpie prototype consists of a set of tools that 
take event logs and eventually produce one or more 
workload models. Figure 1 illustrates the process. The 
intention when designing the tools has been to deploy an 
online version of Magpie that monitors request behaviour 


in a live system, constantly updating a model of the cur- 
rent workload. Although Magpie operates both offline 
and online, this goal has dictated our design choices in 
many places. 

Earlier versions of Magpie generated a unique iden- 
tifier when a request arrived into the system and propa- 
gated it from one component to another [3]. The same 
technique is employed in other request tracking tech- 
nologies such as Pinpoint [8]. Events were then logged 
by each component annotated with this identifier. We 
have since developed less invasive request extraction 
techniques that we describe in more detail below. Es- 
chewing a requirement for global identifiers avoids the 
problems associated with guaranteeing unique identifier 
allocation. It also avoids the need for complicated ad- 
hoc state management or API modification to manage the 
identifiers as they are propagated. Finally, it also ensures 
that the instrumentation is kept independent of the defi- 
nition of a “request”: it is not uncommon for two appli- 
cations to share the same component, and it is desirable 
if one set of instrumentation can support tracing of both 
applications. 


2.1 Instrumentation 


The instrumentation framework must support accurate 
accounting of resource usage between instrumentation 
points to enable multiple requests sharing a single re- 
source to be distinguished (e.g. threads sharing the CPU, 
RPCs sharing a socket). One consequence of this is a re- 
quirement for high precision timestamps. As events are 
generated by components in both user-space and kemel 
mode, the attribution of events to requests relies on them 
being properly ordered. In Windows NT based operating 
systems, a large proportion of kernel and device driver 
activity occurs inside Deferred Procedure Calls (DPCs); 
a form of software interrupt with a higher priority than all 
normal threads. It is therefore often important to know 
whether a particular event occurred inside a DPC or stan- 
dard interrupt, or whether it occurred before or after a 
context switch. In order to get the required precision we 
use the processor cycle counter, which 1s strictly mono- 
tonic, as the event timestamp. 

Event Tracing for Windows (ETW) [17, 18] is a 
low overhead event logging infrastructure built into re- 
cent versions of the Windows operating system, and is 
the technology underpinning the Magpie instrumenta- 
tion. We make extensive use of pre-existing ETW event 
providers and where necessary we have added custom 
event tracing to components. The instrumented compo- 
nents in an e-commerce site that we use for prototyping 
are depicted in Figure 2. There are three main parts to 
the instrumentation: 


1. Kemel ETW tracing supports accounting of thread 
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Figure 2: Instrumentation points for the web server and database 
server in Our test e-commerce site. Some components such as the 
http.sys kernel module and the TIS process generate events for request 
artival, parsing, etc. Additional instrumentation inserted by Magpie 
(shown in gray) also generates events; all these events are logged by 
the Event Tracing for Windows subsystem. 


CPU consumption and disk I/O to requests. 


2. The WinPcap packet capture library[19], modified 
to post ETW events, captures transmitted and re- 
ceived packets at each machine. 


3. Application and middleware instrumentation cov- 
ers all points where resources can be multiplexed 
or demultiplexed, and where the flow of control 
can transfer between components. In the proto- 
type both platform middleware components such 
as WinSock2, and specific application-level com- 
ponents such as the ASP.NET ISAPI filter (used to 
generate active content), are instrumented in order 
to track a request from end to end. 


An ETW event consists of a timestamp, an event identi- 
fier, and the values of zero or more typed attributes'. In 
a typical system there will be multiple event providers, 
and therefore event identifiers have the hierarchical form 
Provider/EventName. A typical event from the log 
has the form: 


Time, Provider/EventName, Attr,=Value}, 

Each ETW event provider produces an ordered stream of 
timestamped events. However, at any given time there 
will usually be a large number of requests present in 
the system, each generating events from a variety of 
components and subsystems as it is serviced. As a re- 
sult the stream of events will invariably comprise a non- 
deterministic interleaving of events from many active re- 
quests. The first stage of workload extraction is to de- 
multiplex this event stream, accounting resource con- 
sumption to individual requests. 


' All events with the same identifier have the same set of attributes. 
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2.2 Workload extraction pipeline 


The toolchain consumes events generated by system 
instrumentation, as described in Section 2.1. In the 
sections following we present the workload extraction 
pipeline in some detail. The request parser identifies 
the events belonging to individual requests by applying 
a form of temporal join over the event stream, according 
to rules specified in an event schema. During this pro- 
cess it preserves the causal ordering of events, allowing 
a canonical form of each request to be inferred that cap- 
tures its resource demands (as opposed to the service the 
request received), and this 1s discussed further in Sec- 
tion 4. From the canonical form, a request can be deter- 
ministically serialized, leading to a representation suit- 
able for behavioural clustering. In Section 5 we describe 
how behavioural clustering builds workload models by 
comparing requests to each other according to both con- 
trol path and resource demands. 


3 Request parser 


The request parser is responsible for extracting individ- 
ual requests from the interleaved event logs. By deter- 
mining which events pertain to a specific request, the 
parser builds up a description of the request that captures 
its flow of control and its resource usage at each stage. It 
is written to operate either online or offline, via the public 
ETW consumer API [17]. 

The parser considers each event from the stream in 
timestamp order and speculatively builds up sets of re- 
lated events. It relies on an event schema to describe 
event relationships for the particular application of in- 
terest. For example, 1t may be the case that events occur- 
ring in sequence on the same thread belong to the same 
request, and this will be expressed in the schema by spec- 
ifying those events related by thread id. The thread may 
post the identical event sequence for any number of dif- 
ferent requests. The idea of temporal joins ensures that 
only those events that occur while the thread is work- 
ing on the one request are joined together. Some of the 
resulting event sets will eventually be identified as de- 
scribing a complete request, others can be discarded. Be- 
cause the way in which events are related is defined out- 
of-band in an application-specific schema, the request 
parser itself contains no builtin assumptions about appli- 
cation or system behaviour. 


3.1 Event schema 


For every event type, the schema specifies which at- 
tributes connect it to other events. As each event is pro- 
cessed by the parser, its type is looked up in the schema 
and the event is then added to the appropriate set of re- 
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Figure 3: Illustration of how the parser joins a sequence of IIS events. 
Each event is shown as a black vertical line that binds two or more 
attribute-value pairs (represented as circles on the horizontal attribute- 
value lines). The joining of events is depicted with transparent gray 
lines, and valid-intervals are displayed with a vertical line to the left of 
the BIND_START and to the right of the BIND_STOP join attributes. 
This portion of the request does not show where the valid-interval for 
W 3]d=23 is opened, nor the opening or closing of the valid-interval 
for Thread Id=44. 


EVENT ("W3Server", 
ATTRIBUTE ("TId", 
ATTRIBUTE ("W3Id", 


Ce ee ares 
BIND_BASIC, 0O 
BIND_BASIC, 


yey 
0); 


EVENT ("W3Server", 
ATTRIBUTE. ("Tid"™, 
ATTRIBUTEA"W3ld":, 


"Enda™) : 
BIND_BASIC, 0); 
BIND_STOP, 0); 


EVENT ("AspNetReg", "“Start"); 
ATTRIBUTE ("Tid" -BIND BASIC; 0) 
ATTRIBUTEA’ sap Fd“); BIND BASIC... 0); 
EVENT ("AspNetReg", "End"); 
ATTRIBUTE" Tid" BIND BASIC, 0); 
ATTRIBUTE (C’isapiid'~ “BIND. BASIC, «O); 
EVENT ("Win32", 
ATTRIBUTE ("TId", 
ATTRIBUTE ("CpulId", 


"Unblock": 
BIND_START, 
BIND_START, 


0); 
0); 


EVENT ("Win32", 
ATTRIBUTE ("Cpuld", 
ATTRIBUTE ("TId", BIND_STOP, 


"Block"); 
BIND_STOP, 0); 
0); 





Figure 4: Portion of the IIS schema used to perform the event 
parsing illustrated in Figure 3. The binding types BIND_START and 
BIND.STOP instruct the parser to open or close a valid-interval. 


lated events—1in other words, the event 1s joined to one 
or more other events. 


For example, an IIS web server schema _ spec- 
ifies that one of the join attributes for both the 
W3Server/Start and the W3Server/End events Is 
W3ld. This means that if two such events occur, both 
with W3/d=23, for example, they will be joined to- 
gether. Figure 3 contains a graphical representation of 
this process. The same schema states that ThreadId is 
also a join attribute for those events. This allows dif- 
ferent attributes posted by other event types to be transi- 
tively joined to the request for which W3/d=23. Thus, 
as shown in the diagram, if ASPNetReg/Start with 
I sapild=87 is posted by the same T’hreadId=42 as 
W3Server/Start, then the two events will be joined 


via the shared T hread/d attribute. In turn, the J sapild 
join attribute causes other events also with J sapild=87 
to be added to this set of related events. In this way, the 
set of events belonging to each request is incrementally 
built up as the parser processes the event stream. 

In addition to identifying which attributes cause events 
to be joined, the schema indicates the nature of these 
joins. In the example description above, there is noth- 
ing to stop two W3Server/Start events posted by 
the same thread but with different W3/d values being 
joined together. A mechanism is needed to prevent all 
the requests being merged into one, and this is captured 
by the notion of temporal joins. 


3.2 Temporal joins 


As a request progresses, relationships between attribute 
values are broken as well as created. For example, a 
worker from a thread pool may be re-tasked from one 
request to another, or an HTTP/1.1 connection may be 
reused for more than one request. In the above ex- 
ample T’hreadId=42 is a worker thread that posts a 
W3Server/Start event on behalf of each request be- 
fore handing the request processing off to another thread. 
The period during which we know that ThreadId=42 
is working exclusively on one request defines a valid- 
interval for the attribute-value pair (Thread/d,42). 

This terminology is borrowed from the temporal 
database community [10], where it is used to denote the 
time range during which a row of a table was present in 
the database. In such databases, arbitrary SQL queries 
can be executed against the database as if at a particular 
time. Theoretically it should be possible to implement 
the Magpie parser as queries against a temporal database 
in which each table holds the events of a given type. 
Finding all the events relating to arequest would be an n- 
way relational join, where n is the number of event types 
involved in the request. 

During a valid-interval, events are joined together as 
usual. However once the valid-interval is closed for a 
particular attribute-value pair, no more events can be 
added to the same event set via that pair. Therefore 
the IIS schema specifies that the event Win32/Block 
closes the valid-interval for the T’hread/d attribute of 
that event, and likewise the Win32/Unblock event 
opens the valid-interval. In the example above, a new 
valid-interval for ThreadId=42 is opened for each re- 
quest, thus preventing the merging of disjoint requests. 

The opening and closing of valid-intervals is con- 
trolled in the schema by the use of binding types for the 
join specifications. A BIND_START begins a new valid- 
interval for an attribute-value pair and a BIND_STOP 
terminates the current valid-interval. An attribute that 
joins an event without affecting the valid-interval has 
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Figure 5: Transitive joins enable packet bandwidth and CPU con- 
sumption by the network stack to be correctly attributed, even though 
the thread that issues the send request is swapped out at the time the 
packet is transmitted. The diagonal pair of lines crossing the horizontal 
lines indicate the passing of an arbitrary amount of time. 


a BIND_BASIC binding type. In the theoretical im- 
plementation using a temporal database, when a valid- 
interval is closed by an attribute-value pair, all the cor- 
responding events would be deleted from the relevant ta- 
ble?. 

A fragment of the IIS schema matching the exam- 
ple discussed above is shown in Figure 4. In our pro- 
totype parser implementation, the schema is written as 
C macros. The EVENT macro takes the name of the 
provider and the event. Each join attribute is listed using 
the ATTRIBUTE macro, together with its binding type 
and any flags. 


3.3. Resource accounting 


Certain event types are associated with the consumption 
of physical resources. Specifically, context switch events 
give the number of CPU cycles used by a thread dur- 
ing its timeslice, disk read and write events are posted 
with the number of bytes read or written, and likewise 
packet events with the packet’s size. When these event 
types are added to a request, it indicates that the relevant 
resource was consumed on behalf of that request. Fig- 
ure 5 shows an example in which CPU consumption is 
associated with the request both while T’hreadId=44 is 
running, and also during the network stack DPC (when 
some other thread is nominally swapped in on that CPU). 
The WinPCap/PktTx event also associates the net- 
work bandwidth used by that packet with the request. 
The user mode WinSock/Connect and kemel mode 
WinPCap/PktTx events are joined via their shared 
source and destination address attributes, represented in 
the diagram as Conn Hash=12. 

Figure 6 shows an annotated screenshot from a visual- 
ization tool that we developed to debug the parser. The 
highlighted sub-graph contains events from an HTTP re- 
quest forthe URL short spin. aspx, which generates 


Hence the n-way relational join to find all events in a request would 
have to span multiple valid-intervals over multiple tables. 
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Figure 6: Annotated screenshot of parser visualization of a single request. Each of the event attribute-value pairs that is active during the displayed 
time period is depicted with a horizontal timeline. Events are shown as binding to one or more of these timelines, and when the binding is of type 
STOP or START, this is indicated with a small vertical barner. The portions of each timeline that belong to the request areemphasized, showing 
that the parser is in effect doing a flood-fill of the graph formed by the join attributes of events. To make it easy to see which threads are actually 


running at any time, this is highlighted with a pale rectangle. 


a very small amount of dynamic content that is returned 
in a single HTTP response packet. It also spins the CPU 
for approximately 15ms by executing a tight loop. This 
particular request is an example of a type B request as 
used in the experimental evaluation presented in Sec- 
tion 6. 


3.4 Implementation 


The design of the parser was severely constrained by the 
necessity for minimal CPU overhead and memory foot- 
print, as itis intended to run online on production servers. 
Additionally, it must process trace events in the order 
they are delivered, since there is no way for it to seek 
ahead in the trace log, and this creates still more com- 
plexity. 

In online mode, the kemel logger batches events 
from different subsystems for efficiency and delivers one 
buffer at a ime. For example, context switch events from 
each CPU are delivered in separate buffers. Whilst indi- 
vidual buffers contain events in timestamp order, events 
from different buffers must be interleaved before pro- 
cessing. These reorderings are performed using a pri- 
ority queue, and add approximately 1 second of pipeline 
delay to the parser. 

The reorder queue 1s also used for some events that are 
posted at the end of the operation, such as those for disk 
I/O, which contain the start time of the I/O as an event 
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Figure 7: Parser data swuctures. Hash table entries represent the 
current valid-intervals and are known as live sectors. An event (shown 
as a black circle) is added to zero or more live sector lists according to 
the values of its binding attributes. Non-live sector lists, representing 


closed valid-intervals, are not reachable from the live sector hash table. 


parameter. The parser creates a synthetic “Start” event 
with the correct timestamp and inserts it into the event 
stream in the correct place. 

Figure 7 depicts the data structures used by the parser. 
Temporal joins are implemented by appending events 
to one or more time-ordered lists, each of which repre- 
sents the current valid-interval for an attribute. The most 
recent (“live”) valid-interval for each attribute is main- 
tained in a hash table and requests are gradually built up 
using event attribute bindings to connect lists together. In 
the example from the previous section, the parser would 
enter the W3Server/Start event onto the current list 
containing all events with W3/d=23 and onto the cur- 
rent list containing all events with ThreadId=42. The 


presence of the same event in both lists causes them to 
be joined together, forming a larger sub-graph. 

The schema identifies a seed event that occurs only 
and always within a request, for example a web server 
HTTP request start event. As events are processed in 
timestamp order, every so often some of the sub-graphs 
will become unreachable because all their valid-intervals 
have been closed. If a sub-graph contains a request seed 
event, then all the connected events can be output as a 
complete request, otherwise it will be garbage collected. 
Note that there will be many lists (or graphs) that tum out 
not to represent any request, but instead contain events 
generated by other applications and background system 
activities. An additional timeout is used to bound the 
resources consumed by such activities. 

Ideally a request schema should be written by some- 
one with an in-depth knowledge of the synchronization 
mechanisms and resource usage idioms of the applica- 
tion in question, and this would preferably be done at 
the same time as the application is instrumented. It is 
much harder to retrofit a schema and instrumentation to 
an existing application without this knowledge (but not 
impossible, as we have in fact done this for all the ap- 
plications mentioned in this paper). An area for future 
work is to explore extensions to the expressiveness of the 
schema. Currently an event can only affect the timelines 
of its own attributes: one useful enhancement would be 
the ability to transitively start or stop the valid-intervals 
on other timelines. 


3.4.1 Performance evaluation 


We assessed the performance impact of Magpie event 
tracing and parsing by running a web stress-test bench- 
mark. The number of HTTP requests served over a two- 
minute interval was recorded for a CPU-bound workload 
that generated active HTML content and saturated the 
CPU. Measurements were repeatable to within +/- 10 re- 
quests. 

With no instrumentation the server was able to com- 
plete 16720 requests, i.e. 139 requests/second. When 
logging was tumed on in real-time mode, with no 
event consumer, there was no discemible difference in 
throughput. A dummy event consumer, which immedi- 
ately discarded every event, reduced the throughput to 
136 requests/second. Running the Magpie parser to ex- 
tract requests online resulted in a throughput of 134 re- 
quests/second, giving a performance overhead of approx- 
imately 4%, around half of which can be attributed to the 
ETW infrastructure. During these experiments the aver- 
age CPU consumption of the parser was 3.5%, the peak 
memory footprint 8MB and some 1.2 million events were 
parsed. Since the web server was CPU-bound during the 
course of the experiments, this directly accounts for the 


SYNC("Tepip/Recyv™, 
SYNC ("HttpRequest/Deliver", 
SYNC ("AspNetReq/Start", 


"ConnHash", "HttpRequest/Start") ; 

SWsLd™,. “Win3sZ/Unblock)e 
"Tsapild", "Thread/Unblock") ; 
SYNC O'Thread/Exat'™, "Tira". “ihread/Joun" )s 


WAIT ("Win32/Block") ; 





Figure 8: Example statements from the IIS schema used to add ex- 
plicit thread synchronization points to parsed HTTP requests. Each 
SYNC statement specifies (s,a,d) where s and d are the source and 
destination events, and are (transitively) joined by shared attribute 
a. An event pattern matching a SYNC specification will result in a 
Signal event being inserted on the source thread and a Resume event 
on the destination thread. A WAIT event type generates an additional 
synthetic Wait event. 


observed drop in HTTP throughput. 

When the ETW logging was enabled to write events to 
file (instead of operating in real-time mode), the server 
throughput was 138 requests/second, indicating that the 
impact of the ETW infrastructure in offline mode is neg- 
ligible. For the same workload, of 2 minutes duration, 
a total of around 100MB of binary log file was pro- 
duced. The parser extracted the correct number of re- 
quests in 5.6s, with a peak working set size of approxi- 
mately 1OMB. The average number of events attributed 
to each request was 36. 


3.5. Synchronization and causal ordering 


At the lowest level, all events are totally ordered by 
timestamp, leading to a trace of the execution and re- 
source consumption that may vary depending on how the 
threads acting in a request happen to be scheduled. To 
extract a meaningful workload model we need to recover 
the threading structure within a request: for example, de- 
termining when one thread causes itself to block or an- 
other to unblock. This inter-thread causality tells us how 
much leeway the scheduler has to re-order the processing 
of the various stages of a request, and it also allows us to 
infer how portions of a request might parallelize, which 
is clearly of interest in multi-processor deployments. 

In the web server example used for Figure 6, a ker- 
nel TcpIP/Recv event unblocks an IIS thread that 
parses HTTP requests, then unblocks an ISAPI filter 
thread, which eventually unblocks a third thread to run 
the ASP.NET active content generator. This last thread 
blocks after sending the HTTP response back to the 
client. Since these threads typically come from a thread 
pool, we occasionally observe the same thread process- 
ing multiple of these logically distinct segments of a re- 
quest, so it 1s important to be aware of these synchroniza- 
tion points even if they are not apparent in all requests. 

Many such synchronization points are implicit from 
the OS primitives being invoked (e.g. send and receive). 
In other places, thread synchronization can be performed 
using mechanisms for which there is no instrumentation, 
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Figure 9: A canonical version of an HTTP request is produced by 
eliding all scheduling behaviour and retaining only thread synchroniza- 
tion points. The top window shows the request as scheduled in an ex- 
periment with 5 concurrent clients, and the lower window the canonical 
version. 


e.g. in a user-level scheduler. For this reason, we provide 
a mechanism to explicitly insert causal dependencies into 
the parsed event graphs. This allows us to annotate a re- 
quest with additional thread synchronization points using 
known semantics of the application domain. 

We define three synthetic events to be inserted into 
parsed requests: Signal, Wait and Resume. There 
is an explicit causality between related Signal and 
Resume events, and so these will be connected by some 
shared attribute-value. This is expressed in the schema 
using a 3-tuple (s,a,d), where s is the name of the 
source event executed by thread A at time ty, d is the 
name of the destination event in thread B at time t p, and 
a is the join attribute, shared by events s and d. Attribute 
a is not necessarily a parameter of both event types, but 
may be transitively shared through other joined events on 
the same thread. Events from thread A with timestamps 
less than t,4 must always happen before thread B events 
with timestamps greater than t,, under any scheduling 
discipline. Figure 8 shows some example synchroniza- 
tion statements from the IIS schema, and in Figure 6 the 
synchronization events inserted by the parser can be seen 
in amongst the original request events. 


4 Canonicalization 


When the system is more heavily loaded, requests tend 
to be scheduled in a highly interleaved fashion, as shown 
in Figure 9. Although the request URL is identical to 
that of Figure 6, the way in which the request is serviced 
differs due to multiple clients competing for system re- 
sources. In Figure 6, the thread completes its work in a 
single quantum of CPU time, whereas in the top window 
of Figure 9 it is frequently preempted and its activity is 
interspersed with threads servicing other connections. 

A detailed per-request view of system activity is un- 
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doubtedly useful for determining the path taken by a re- 
quest, and how it consumed resources along the way. 
However, for constructing workload models for perfor- 
mance prediction or debugging purposes we would rather 
represent requests as a canonical sequence of absolute 
resource demands and ignore all the information about 
how the request was actually serviced. 

Using the causal ordering annotations discussed in the 
previous section, we produce a canonical version of each 
request, in effect by concatenating all resource demands 
between synchronization points, and then scheduling this 
as though on a machine with an unlimited number of 
CPUs. The lower window of Figure 9 shows the result 
of this processing stage when applied to the request in 
the upper window. The canonical version is clearly more 
useful for modelling purposes. 


4.1 Cross-machine activity 


When requests cause activity on multiple machines it 
is necessary to “stitch” together the events collected on 
each computer. Since every machine in the system has 
a separate clock domain for its timestamps, the request 
parser is run once for each machine, either online or of- 
fline (we believe it ought to be straightforward to extend 
the parser to deal with multiple clock domains but this 
is not a current priority). The request fragments from 
each machine are canonicalized as described previously. 
We then run an offline tool that combines canonical re- 
quest fragments by connecting synchronization events 
from transmitted packets to received packets. 


4.2 Request comparison 


Thread synchronization can be used to overlay a bi- 
nary tree structure onto what would otherwise be a lin- 
ear timestamp-ordered event stream. When two threads 
synchronize, perhaps by sending a message, we cre- 
ate a logical fork in the event tree where the original 
(source) thread continues whilst also enabling the des- 
tination thread to execute in parallel. When a thread 
blocks, perhaps to receive a message, this is treated as 
a leaf node. The results of applying this procedure to a 
contrived RPC-style interaction is shown in Figure 10. 
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Figure 10: Binary tree structure overlaid onto RPC-style thread in- 
teractions. This tree would be deterministically serialized in the order 
shown. 


By deterministically flattening this tree representa- 
tion using standard depth-first traversal, we can clus- 
ter requests using a simple string-edit-distance metric 
rather than requiring elaborate and traditionally expen- 
sive graph-edit-distance metrics. Although this has pro- 
duced reasonable results in our prototype, losing the tree 
structure before comparing requests seems likely to limit 
the usefulness of this approach in larger distributed sys- 
tems where requests have more complex structure. Re- 
cent work has developed more suitably efficient algo- 
rithms for tree- and graph-edit-distance and also investi- 
gated graph-clustering [5]. Applying some of these tech- 
niques toimprove our workload extraction process is cur- 
rently under investigation. 


5 Behavioural clustering 


The clustering stage of the toolchain groups together re- 
quests with similar behaviour, from the perspective of 
both event ordering and resource consumption. Since we 
require that the processing pipeline functions online, we 
use a simple incremental clustering algorithm. The re- 
sulting clusters are the basis of a workload model which 
expresses that requests occur as typified by each cluster’s 
representative, and they occur in proportion to their clus- 
ter’s size. 

The clusterer maintains a set of active workload clus- 
ters. For each cluster, we record a representative request 
(sometimes referred to as the centroid of the cluster), a 
cluster diameter, and the set of requests that are consid- 
ered members of the cluster. Additionally, the algorithm 
keeps track of the average cluster diameter, and the aver- 
age inter-cluster distance. 

When a new request is presented to the clusterer, it 
computes the string-edit-distance between its serialized 
representation and that of each cluster centroid. The dis- 
tance metric is a function of both the character edit cost 
(as in the traditional form of string-edit-distance) and 
also of the resource usage deltas associated with the the 
two events. So for example, the comparison of two char- 
acters where both represent a disk read will give an edit 
cost proportional to the difference in how many bytes 
were actually read. The request is normally added to the 
cluster with the smallest edit distance, unless that edit 
distance exceeds a trigger threshold, in which case anew 
cluster 1s created. 


6 Validation 


To support our claim that Magpie is able to extract in- 
dividual requests and construct representative workload 
models, we attempt to examine our techniques in isola- 
tion. In this section we present the results, which include 


type | URI. Resource 


[-B | _shortspinaspx | I thread spins CPU ISms 
-D|tiny.git | Retrieve staticimage 5kb____—— 


Ist thread spins CPU 7.5ms, signal 
other thread and wait, spin CPU 7.25ms 
2nd thread spins CPU |5ms 





Table 1: Request types and consumptions of primary resources. 


an assessment of the quality of the clusters obtained, as 
well as checks that our resource accounting is accurate. 

In all experiments, events are generated using the in- 
strumentation described in Section 2.1 and the event 
streams are parsed as discussed in Section 3. Flattened 
representations of the requests are then clustered into 
similar groups using the behavioural clustering technique 
presented in Section 5. The machines used are all dual- 
processor 2.6GHz Intel P4, running Windows Server 
2003, and IIS or SQL Server 2000. In all experiments we 
used Application Center Test [16] for the stress client. 

We first evaluate the accuracy of Magpie’s workload 
models using traces taken with a synthetic workload. In 
contrast to the more realistic operating conditions of Sec- 
tions 7.1 and 7.2, the web site behaviour is calibrated to 
check that we extract the same workload as was injected. 
These experiments are intended to investigate the effec- 
tiveness of the request canonicalization mechanism, to- 
gether with the behavioural clustering algorithm, to sep- 
arate requests with different resource consumption. 

The experiments were performed against a minimal 
ASP.NET website written in C#. Each URL consumes 
resources as depicted in Table 1. CPU is consumed 
within a tight loop of a fixed number of iterations, and 
network bandwidth is used by retrieving fixed size im- 
ages. 


6.1 Resource consumption 


The string-edit-distance metric used by the clustering al- 
gorithm treats events annotated with their resource usage 
as points in a multi-dimensional space. To allow a more 
intuitive explanation of the resulting clusters, we first 
present results where resource consumption changes in 
only a single dimension. Concurrency is a complicating 
factor, and so we examine how well the request extrac- 
tion and modelling tools perform, both under concurrent 
request invocations and when concurrent operations take 
place within a single request. 


6.1.1 Processor time 


We used the type A and type B requests of Table 1 (which 
differ only in their consumption of CPU cycles) to pro- 
duce both single-varietal workloads and mixtures, using 
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Table 2: Clusters produced from single and mixed request type work- 
loads consuming CPU only, for both concurrent and serialized request 
invocations. Accntd CPU % 1s the fraction of CPU consumed by the 
relevant process that was accounted to individual requests. The Clus- 
ters Found column gives the number of requests found in each cluster 
(froma total of 500 requests). Dia. and Min. Sep. are the average clus- 
ter diameter and the distance to the centroid of the nearest other cluster, 
respectively. Model Error refers to the difference in resource consump- 
tion between the derived workload model and the parsed requests. 


either serialized requests from a single client, or con- 
current requests from 5 clients. This gives a total of 6 
different workloads, as listed in the left-hand columns 
of Table 2. Note that even these trivial requests exhibit 
fairly complex interactions between the kernel and mul- 
tiple worker threads—this is apparent in Figure 6, which 
depicts a type B request. 

Table 2 records the clusters found from each of the 
workloads. It also shows the average distance from the 
cluster centroid of each request in the cluster (Dia.) and 
the distance to the centroid of the nearest other clus- 
ter (Min. Sep.). In experiments 1.1 and 1.2, 500 re- 
quests of type A (longspin. aspx) and 500 requests 
of type B (Short spin. aspx) each produced a large 
cluster. Repeating these experiments with 5 concurrent 
stress clients produced very similar results. The clusters 
produced under a concurrent workload generally have a 
larger internal diameter than those for the serial work- 
load. Examining the distributions of total CPU con- 
sumed by the individual requests shows that, as pre- 
dicted by the clusters, the concurrent workloads exhibit 
slightly larger spreads, probably due to cache effects and 
scheduling overheads. 

As a validation check, the total amount of CPU time 
accounted to requests by the parscr was summed and 
compared against the aggregate CPU times consumed by 
processes and the kermel during the course of each exper- 
iment. In Table 2, the column entitled Accntd CPU % in- 
dicates the fraction of “relevant” CPU that was accounted 
as request activity. Relevant CPU excludes that used by 
background processes and the idle thread, but includes 
most kemel mode activity and all user mode processing 
by the web server threads (this information is directly 
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Table 3: Clusters produced from single and mixed request type work- 
loads differing primarily in consumption of network bandwidth, for 
both concurrent and serialized request invocations. See the Table 2 
caption for explanation of the column headings. 


available from the ETW event logs.) The reported figures 
are less than 100% due to non-request related web server 
activity such as health monitoring and garbage collec- 
tion, and also the difficulty of attributing all keel mode 
CPU usage correctly with the current kemel instrumen- 
tation. 

The final column in Table 2 labelled “Model Error”, 
records how the resource consumption of the constructed 
model differs from that actually measured. This figure is 
computed as the percentage difference in resource con- 
sumption between the requests as parsed, and a synthetic 
workload generated by mixing the cluster representatives 
in proportion to their cluster sizes. In all cases, the cluster 
sizes and representatives can be used to concisely repre- 
sent the experimental workload to within 3.2%. 

As a useful cross-check, from experiment 1.1 we have 
a centroid that represents the resource usage and control 
flow of requests of type A, measured in isolation; from 
experiment 1.2 we have a similar centroid for requests 
of type B. Table 2 shows that experiment 1.5 contains 
requests with a 266/234 mix of type A and B requests, so 
we can compare the CPU time consumed by all requests 
in experiment 1.5, and the CPU time predicted by 266 
type A centroids added to 234 type B centroids. The 
prediction falls short of the observed value by just 3.5%, 
presumably due to worse cache locality. Repeating this 
computation forexperiment 1.6, the deficit is 3.4%. 


6.1.2 Network activity 


Table 3 shows the results obtained using workloads based 
on request types C and D, which differ in consumption 
of network bandwidth. The Accntd CPU % figures are 
noticeably lower for these experiments. However this is 
not surprising since it is common when load increases 
for multiple incoming network packets to be processed in 
the same deferred procedure call. Although 100% of the 
network packets are correctly ascribed to requests, there 
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Table 4: Clusters produced from single and mixed request type work- 
loads consuming CPU only, where the request contains internal concur 
rency, for both concurrent and serialized request invocations. See the 
Table 2 caption for explanation of the column headings. 


are places where insufficient instrumentation is present 
to safely account computation to an individual request. 
In these cases, the parser errs on the conservative side. 


6.2 Concurrency and internal structure 


Figure 11 shows canonical versions of the four compute 
bound requests of Table 1 with very different internal 
structure. The first two requests (A and B) perform se- 
quential computations of different lengths, the third (E) 
performs the same amount of work as B, but in two par- 
allel threads. The fourth request (F) also consumes the 
same amount of resource as B, but this time using a 
synchronous RPC-style interaction with a second worker 
thread. 


Whilst three of these requests consume exactly the 
same amount of CPU resource, they would have signif- 
icantly different behaviour on a multiprocessor machine 
from a response time or latency perspective. When ex- 
tracting workload models, we believe it is important to 
capture these differences in concurrency structure. 


Tables 4 and 5 show the clustering results of a suite of 
experiments constructed using various combinations of 
the requests described above. From the tables, it is clear 
that our distance metric and clustering algorithm are ca- 
pable of separating requests that differ only in internal 
concurrency structure. Note in particular, experiment 4.8 
of Table 5, where the 4 request types fall into 4 well sep- 
arated clusters, with just 2 outliers. 
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Table 5: Clusters produced from single and mixed request type work 
loads consuming CPU only, where the request contains internal concur- 
rency and blocking, for both concurrent and serialized request invoca- 
tions. See the Table 2 caption for explanation of the column headings. 





6.3 An anomaly detection example 


In several of the above experiments, we noticed occa- 
sional unexpected outlier requests, which were always 
placed in a cluster on their own (marked with a { in re- 
sult tables). Examination of these individual requests re- 
vealed that in every case a 100ms chunk of CPU was 
being consumed inside a DPC. Using sampling profiler 
events logged by ETW during the offending intervals the 
problem was tracked down to a 3Com miniport Ethemet 
driver calling KeDelayExecut ion (100000) ? from its 
transmit callback function! 


The above example gives some concrete proof that 
Magpie can highlight apparently anomalous behaviour 
using extracted requests. Other common causes of out- 
lier requests include JIT compilation, loading shared li- 
braries, cache misses and genuine performance anoma- 
lies. Being able to identify and isolate these outliers is an 
advantage for accurate workload modelling. 


3This function is implemented as a busy wait and the documentation 
clearly states it should not be used for delays of more than 100us. 
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7 Evaluation 


We now tum to an evaluation of the toolchain with more 
realistic scenarios: a small two-tier web site and an 
enterprise-class database server. 


7.1 Duwamish 


In this section we extract requests from a distributed 
system and look at the accuracy of the derived work- 
load model. The experimental setup is a two machine 
system running the Duwamish bookstore, a sample e- 
commerce application that is distributed with Visual Stu- 
dio. We augmented the Duwamish database and the 1m- 
ages stored at the web server with auto-generated data in 
accordance with the volume and size distributions man- 
dated by TPC-W [21]. 

As in previous experiments, we first obtained results 
when all requests have the same URL, and then looked at 
the clusters produced from a mixed workload. Three dy- 
namic HTML URLs were used, each with different char- 
acteristics: 


]. The book.as px page invokes a single database query 
to retrieve a book item and look up its associated 
data such as author and publisher. An image of 
the book cover may also be retrieved from the web 
server file system. 


2. The categories.aspx page retrieves the details asso- 
ciated with the specified category by making three 
RPCs to the database. 


3. The logon.aspx URL runs only on the web server. 


As described in Section 4, a stitcher matches packet 
events within request fragments from individual ma- 
chines to produce a single canonical form of the request 
across multiple machines. Table 6 shows the results of 
clustering on the WEB and SQL fragments alone, as well 
as on the entire request. For clarity, we have reported 
just the maximum cluster diameter and the minimum 
inter-cluster separation of each set of clusters. Similar 
to previous experiments, we report the fraction of rele- 
vant CPU that was included in the extracted requests in 
the “Accntd CPU%” column. 
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Table 6: Clusters found from Duwamish requests, with both sin- 
gle and mixed URL workloads. Results are shown from clustering the 
workloads from individual machines (WEB and SQL) as well as “end- 
to-end requests” across both (E2E). 


Closer inspection of the resulting clusters reveals 
that the book requests are primarily differentiated by 
whether a disk read is performed on the web server 
(to fetch an image of the book cover). On the cate- 
gories page, the amount of network traffic varies be- 
tween categories and hence one major and two minor 
clusters are formed. The three stored procedures invoked 
by categories.aspx—GetCategories(), GetBooksByCat- 
egoryld() and GetDailyPickBooksB yCategoryId()—are 
identified in the table as C), C2 and C3 respectively. 
All of these database request fragments bar one for this 
URL are put in the same cluster. According to the SQL 
Server Query Analyzer tool, the stored procedures are all 
of similar cost, so this is not surprising. The clusters for 
the mixed workload show that the book and logon pages 
form tighter clusters than the categories requests, which 
are spread across several clusters. These results indi- 
cate that a workload model based on per-URL measure- 
ments will be less representative than one constructed by 
grouping similar requests according to their observed be- 
haviour. 


TPC-C benchmark 
d(0)_[ Dia] Min. Sep 


620B+100F+30D+1LA 
329A+56E+7D 


266A+30D+3B+3E 





D orderstatus |! E delivery F version 
Table 7: Clusters formed from TPC-C workload. The workload is a 
constrained ratio mix of 6 different transaction types shown in the key. 
The additional column d(0) shows the distance of each cluster centroid 
from the null request and gives an indication of the amount of resource 
consumption (largely disk I/O in this case). 


7.2 TPC-C 


The TPC-C benchmark [20] results presented in this sec- 
tion were generated using the Microsoft TPC-C Bench- 
mark Kit v4.51 configured with 10 simultaneous clients 
and a single server. The resulting database would nor- 
mally fit entirely in the memory of a modem machine. 
We therefore ran SQL Server with restricted memory to 
more accurately reflect the cache behaviour of a realisti- 
cally dimensioned TPC-C environment. 

The clustering algorithm created 5 clusters from 1496 
requests. The clusters are quite tightly formed (they 
have low intra-cluster distances, Dia.) and well separated 
(they have high inter-cluster distances, Sep.). Although 
clusters 4 and 5 have somewhat higher intra-cluster dis- 
tances, they are so well separated from any other cluster 
that this is unimportant. 

Examining the make-up of the clusters reveals that the 
amount of I/O performed is the dominant factor in decid- 
ing the cluster for a request. Cluster 1 contains all ver- 
sion transactions and 99% of payment transactions, none 
of which have any I/O. Cluster 2 contains 95% of deliv- 
ery transactions and 55% of neworder transactions: these 
are the transactions with a small amount of I/O. Cluster 
3 holds the remaining 45% of neworder transactions, all 
of which have a moderate amount of I/O. The ordersta- 
tus transactions are split 45%/10%/45% between clus- 
ters 1-3 based on the I/O they contain. Finally, clusters 4 
and 5 contain all the stocklevel transactions, predicted to 
be nearly 3 orders of magnitude more expensive than the 
next most expensive transaction by SQL Server Query 
Analyzer. 


7.2.1 Shared buffer cache resources 


Although the above clusters represent a reasonable sum- 
mary of the benchmark workload in the experimental 
configuration, they also expose an area requiring fur- 
ther attention. In many applications, and especially in 
database servers, a shared buffer cache is the dominant 
factor affecting performance. Our instrumentation does 


not yet record cache and memory references, observing 
only the disk I/O associated with cache misses and log 
writes. Given the explicit SQL buffer cache API it would 
be a simple matter to record the locality and sequence of 
pages and tables referenced by each query. We believe 
that this extra information will better distinguish between 
transaction types and may allow us to predict miss rates 
with different cache sizes as described in [15], but this 
remains an area for future work. 


$8 Related work 


The most closely related work to Magpie is Pinpoint [8]. 
Pinpoint collects end-to-end traces of client requests in 
a J2EE environment by tagging each call with a request 
ID. This is simpler than using event correlation to extract 
requests, but requires propagation of a global request ID, 
which 1s not always possible with heterogeneous soft- 
ware components. The aim of Pinpoint is to diagnose 
faults by applying statistical methods to identify compo- 
nents that are highly correlated with failed requests. This 
is in contrast to the Magpie goal of recording not only the 
path of each request, but also its resource consumption, 
and hence being able to understand and model system 
performance. 

Aguilera et al. [1] have proposed statistical methods 
to derive causal paths in a distributed system from traces 
of communications. Their approach is minimally inva- 
Sive, requiring no tracing support above the RPC layer. 
However, by treating each machine as a black box, they 
sacrifice the ability to separate out interleaved requests 
on a single machine, and thus cannot attribute CPU and 
disk usage accurately. The approach is aimed at exam- 
ining statistically common causal paths to find sources 
of high latency. Magpie’s request parsing on the other 
hand captures all causal paths in a workload, including 
relatively rare (but possibly anomalous) ones. 

Distributed event-based monitors and debuggers [2, 4, 
13] track event sequences across machines, but do not 
monitor resource usage, which is essential for perfor- 
mance analysis. Conversely, many systems track request 
latency on a single system but do not address the dis- 
tributed case. TIPME [9] tracked the latency of interac- 
tive operations initiated by input to the X Window Sys- 
tem. Whole Path Profiling [14] traces the control flow 
pattems between basic blocks in a running program. 

Similar approaches on different operating systems in- 
clude the Linux Trace Toolkit [22], which tracks request 
latency on a single machine. The Magpie toolchain could 
easily be built to consume LIT events instead of ETW 
events. A more sophisticatd instrumentation framework 
is Solaris DTrace [6], which allows arbitrary predicates 
and actions to be associated with instrumentation points. 
DTrace provides an option for speculative tracing, which 
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could potentially be a lightweight mechanism for en- 
abling request sampling. 

Chen and Perkowitz [7] measure web application re- 
sponse times by embedding JavaScript in the web pages 
being fetched, i.e. by modifying the content being served 
rather than instrumenting client or server code. The ag- 
gregated data gives a view of client-side latency that 
would complement the detailed server-side workload 
characterisation obtained using Magpie. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper we described the Magpie toolchain that 
takes stand-alone events generated by operating sys- 
tem, middleware and application components, correlates 
related events to extract individual requests, expresses 
those requests in a canonicalized form and then finally 
clusters them to produce a workload model. We validated 
our approach against traces of synthetic workloads, and 
showed that our approach is promising for more compli- 
cated applications. 

We have shown that by using Magpie to isolate the re- 
source demands and the path taken by requests, we can 
construct stochastic models that give a good represen- 
tation of a workload’s behaviour. A great advantage of 
Magpie is that these request structures are learnt by ob- 
serving the live system under a realistic workload. As 
a consequence, the parsed event trace of each individual 
request is recorded, giving a detailed picture of how re- 
quests are actually being serviced within the system. 
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Abstract 


This paper shows how to use model checking to find 
serious errors in file systems. Model checking is a for- 
mal verification technique tuned for finding comer-case 
errors by comprehensively exploring the state spaces de- 
fined by a system. File systems have two dynamics that 
make them attractive for such an approach. First, their 
errors are some of the most serious, since they can de- 
Stroy persistent data and lead to unrecoverable corrup- 
tion. Second, traditional testing needs an impractical, 
exponential number of test cases to check that the sys- 
tem will recover if it crashes at any point during execu- 
tion. Model checking employs a variety of state-reducing 
techniques that allow it to explore such vast state spaces 
efficiently. 

We built a system, FiSC, for model checking file sys- 
tems. We applied it to three widely-used, heavily-tested 
file systems: ext3 [13], JFS [21], and ReiserFS [27]. We 
found serious bugs in all of them, 32 in total. Most have 
led to patches within a day of diagnosis. For each file 
system, FiSC found demonstrable events leading to the 
unrecoverable destruction of metadata and entire direc- 
tories, including the file system root directory “/”’. 


1 Introduction 


File system errors are some of the most destructive errors 
possible. Since almost all deployed file systems reside 
in the operating system kernel, even a simple error can 
crash the entire system, most likely in the midst of a mu- 
tation to stable state. Bugs in file system code can range 
from those that cause “mere” reboots to those that lead 
to unrecoverable errors in stable on disk state. In such 
cases, mindlessly rebooting the machine will not correct 
or mask the errors and, in fact, can make the situation 
worse. 

*This research was supported by NSF grant CCR-0326227 and 
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Not only are errors in file systems dangerous, file 
system code is simultaneously both difficult to reason 
about and difficult to test. The file system must cor- 
rectly recover to an internally consistent state if the sys- 
tem crashes at any point, regardless of what data is being 
mutated, flushed or not flushed to disk, and what invari- 
ants have been violated. Anticipating all possible failures 
and correctly recovering from them is known to be hard; 
our results do not contradict this perception. 


The importance of file system errors has led to the de- 
velopment of many file system stress test frameworks; 
two good ones are [24, 30]. However, these focus mostly 
on non-crash based errors such as checking that the file 
system operations create, delete and link objects cor- 
rectly. Testing that a file system correctly recovers from 
a crash requires doing reconstruction and then compar- 
ing the reconstructed state to a known legal state. The 
cost of a single crash-reboot-reconstruct cycle (typically 
a minute or more) makes it impossible to test more than 
a tiny fraction of the exponential number of crash pos- 
sibilities. Consequently, just when implementors need 
validation the most, testing is least effective. Thus, even 
heavily-tested systems have errors that only arise after 
they are deployed, making their errors all but impossible 
to eliminate or even replicate. 

In this paper, we use model checking to systematically 
test and find errors in file systems. Model checking [5, 
19,22] is a formal verification technique that systemat- 
ically enumerates the possible states of a system by ex- 
ploring the nondeterministic events in the system. Model 
checkers employ various state reduction techniques to 
efficiently explore the resulting exponential state space. 
For instance, generated states can be stored in a hash ta- 
ble to avoid redundantly exploring the same state. Also, 
by inspecting the system state, model checkers can iden- 
tify similar set of states and prioritize the search towards 
previously unexplored behaviors in the system. When 
applicable, such a systematic exploration can achieve the 
effect of impractically massive testing by avoiding the 
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redundancy that would occur in conventional testing. 

The dominant cost of traditional model checking 1s the 
effort needed to write an abstract specification of the sys- 
tem (commonly referred to as the “model”). This up- 
front cost has traditionally made model checking com- 
pletely impractical for large systems. A sufficiently de- 
tailed model can be as large as the checked system. Em- 
pirically, implementors often refuse to write them; those 
that are written have errors and, even if they do not, they 
“drift” as the implementation is modified but the model 
is not [6]. 

Recent work has developed implementation-level 
model checkers that check implementation code directly 
without requiring an abstract specification [18, 25, 26]. 
We leverage this approach to create a model checking in- 
frastructure, the File System Checker (FiSC), which lets 
implementors model-check real, unmodified file systems 
with relatively little model checking knowledge. FiSC 
is built on CMC, an explicit state space, implementation 
model checker we developed in previous work [25,26], 
which lets usrun an entire operating system inside of the 
model checker. This allows us to check a file system in 
situ rather than attempting the difficult task of extracting 
it from the operating system kernel. 

We applied FiSC to three widely-used, heavily-tested 
file systems, JFS [21], ReiserFS [27], and ext3 [13]. We 
found serious bugs in all of them, 32 in total. Most have 
led to patches within a day of diagnosis. For each file 
system, FiSC found demonstrable events leading to the 
unrecoverable destruction of metadata and entire direc- 
tories, including the file system root directory “/”. 

The rest of the paper is as follows. We give an 
overview of both FiSC (82) and how to check a file sys- 
tem with it (§3). We then describe: the checks FiSC 
performs (84), the optimizations it does (§5), and how 
it checks file system recovery code (86). We then discuss 
results (§7) and our experiences using FiSC (88), includ- 
ing sources of false positives and false negatives. We 
then conclude. 


2 Checking Overview 


Our system is comprised of four parts: (1) CMC, an ex- 
plicit state model checker running the Linux kernel, (2) 
a file system test driver, (3) a permutation checker which 
verifies that a file system can recover no matter what or- 
der buffer cache contents are written to disk, and (4) a 
fsck recovery checker. The model checker starts in an 
initial pristine state (an empty, formatted disk) and re- 
cursively generates and checks successive states by sys- 
tematically executing state transitions. Transitions are 
either test driver operations or FS-specific kemel threads 
which flush blocks to disk. The test driver is conceptu- 
ally similar to a program run during testing. It creates, 
removes, and renames files, directories, and hard links; 
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Figure 1: State exploration and checking overview. 
FiSC’s main loop picks a state S from the state queue and 
then iteratively generates its successor states by applying 
each possible operation to a restored copy of S. The gen- 
erated state S’ is checked for validity and, if valid and not 
explored before, inserted onto the state queue. 


writes to and truncates files; and mounts and unmounts 
the file system. Figure 1 shows this process. 

As each new state is generated, we intercept all disk 
writes done by the checked file system and forward them 
to the permutation checker, which checks that the disk 
is in a State that fsck can repair to produce a valid 
file system after each subset of all possible disk writes. 
This avoids storing a separate state for each permutation 
and allows FiSC to choose which permutations to check. 
This checker is explained in Section 4.2. We run fsck 
on the host system outside of the model checker and use 
a small shared library to capture all the disk accesses 
fsck makes while repairing the file system generated 
by writing a permutation. We feed these fsck gener- 
ated writes into the crash recovery checker. This checker 
allows FiSC to recursively check for failures in fsck 
and 1s covered in Section 6. 

Figure 2 outlines the operation of the permutation and 
fsck recovery checkers. Both checkers copy the disk 
from the starting state of a transition and write onto the 
copy to avoid perturbing the system. After the copied 
disk is modified the model checker traverses its file sys- 
tem, recording the properties it checks for consistency in 
a model of the file system. Currently these are the name, 
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Figure 2: Disk permutation and f sck recovery checkers. 


size, and link count of every file and directory in the 
system along with the contents of each directory. Note 
that this is a model of file system data, not file system 
code. The code to traverse, create, and manipulate the 
file system model mirrors the system call interface and 
can be reused to check many file systems. We check that 
this model matches one of the possible valid file systems, 
which are computed as in Section 3.2. Anerror is flagged 
in case of a mismatch. 

After each new state is generated our system runs a 
series of invariant checkers looking for file system errors. 
If an error is found FiSC (1) emits an error message, (2) 
stores a trace for later error diagnosis that records all the 
nondeterministic choices it made to get to the error, and 
(3) discards the state. If there is no error, FiSC looks 
at the new state and puts it on the state queue if it has 
not already visited a similar state (§5.1). Otherwise, it 
discards the state. 

New states are checkpointed and added to the state 
queue for later exploration. Checkpointing the kemel 
state captures the current execution environment so that it 
can be put on the state queue and restored later when the 
model checker decides to take it off the state queue and 
explore its operations. This state consists of the kemel 
heap and data, the disk, an abstract model of the current 
file system, and additional data necessary for invariant 
checks. As discussed in Section 5.1, FiSC searches the 
state space using breadth- or depth-first search along with 
some simple heuristics. 


2.1 The Checking Environment 


Similar to unit testing, model-checking a file system re- 
quires selecting two layers at which to cut the checked 
system. One layer defines the external interface that the 
test driver runs on. In our case we have the driver run 


atop the system call interface. The other layer provides 
a “fake environment” that the checked system runs on. 
We need this environment model because the checked file 
system does not run on bare hardware. Instead, FiSC 
provides a virtual block device that models a disk as a 
collection of sectors that can be written atomically. The 
block device driver layer is a natural place to cut as it 1s 
the only relatively well-documented boundary between 
in-core and persistent data. 

Modern Unix derivatives provide a Virtual File Sys- 
tem (VES) interface [28]. While the VFS seems like a 
good place to cut, it varies significantly across operating 
systems and even across different versions of the same 
kernel. Further it has many functions with subtle depen- 
dencies. By instead cutting along the system call layer 
we avoid the headache of modeling these sparsely docu- 
mented interactions. We also make our system easier to 
port and are able to check the VFS implementation, a de- 
sign decision validated by the two bugs we found in the 
VES code (87). 


3 Checking a New File System 


This section gives an overview of what a file system 1m- 
plementor must do to check a new file system. 


3.1 Basic Setup 

Because CMC encases Linux, a file system that already 
runs within Linux and conforms to FiSC’s assumptions 
of file system behavior will require relatively few modi- 
fications before it can be checked. 

FiSC needs to know the minimum disk and memory 
sizes the file system requires. Ext3 had the smallest re- 
quirements: a 2MB disk and 16 pages of memory. Reis- 
erFS had the highest: a 30MB disk and 128 pages. In 
addition, it needs the commands to make and recover the 
file system (usually with mk fs and fsck respectively). 
Ideally, the developer provides three different £s ck op- 
tions for: (1) default recovery, (2) “slow” full recovery, 
and (3) “fast” recovery that only replays the journal so 
that the three recovery modes may be checked against 
each other (84). 

In addition to providing these facts, an implementor 
may have to modify their file system to expose dirty 
blocks. Some consistency checks require knowing which 
buffers are dirty (84.2). A file system, like ReiserFS, that 
uses its own machinery for tracking dirty buffers must be 
changed to explicitly indicate such dirty buffers. 

When a file system fits within FiSC’s model of how a 
file system works (as do ext3 and JFS) it takes a few days 
to start checking. On the other hand, ReiserFS took be- 
tween one and two weeks of effort to run in FiSC as it vi- 
olated one of the larger assumptions we made. As stated 
earlier, during crash checking FiSC mounts a copy of the 
disk used by the checked file system as a second block 
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device that it uses to check the original. Thus, the file 
system must independently manage two disks in a reen- 
trant manner. Unfortunately, ReiserFS does not do so: it 
uses a single kernel thread to perform journal writes for 
all mounted devices, which causes a deadlock when the 
journal thread writes to the log, FiSC suspends it, creates 
a copy of the disk, and then remounts the file system. Re- 
mounting normally replays the journal, but this requires 
writing to the journal — which deadlocks waiting for the 
suspended journal thread to run. We fixed the problem by 
modifying ReiserFS to not wake the journal thread when 
a Clean file system is mounted read-only. 


3.2. Modeling the File System 


After every file system operation, FiSC compares the 
checked file system against what it believes is the correct 
volatile file system (VolatileFS). The VolatileFS reflects 
the effects of all file system operations done sequentially 
up through the last one. Because it is defined by various 
standards rather than being FS-specific, FiSC can con- 
Struct it as follows. After FiSC performs an operation 
(e.g., mkdir, link) to the checked concrete system, it 
also emulates the operation’s effect on a “fake” abstract 
file system. It then verifies that the checked and abstract 
file systems are equivalent using a lossy comparision that 
discards details such as time. 

After every disk write, FisC compares the checked file 
system against a model of what it believes to be the cur- 
rent stable file system (StableFS). The StableFS reflects 
the state the file system should recover to after a crash. 
At any point, running a file system’s fsck repair utility 
on the current disk should always produce a file system 
equivalent to this StableFS. 

Unlike the VolatileFS, the StableFS is FS-specific. 
Different file systems make wildly different guarantees 
as to what will be recovered after a crash. The ext2 [13] 
file system provides almost none, a journaling file sys- 
tem typically intends to recover up to the last completed 
log record or commit point, and a soft-updates [17] file 
system recovers to a difficult-to-specify mix of old and 
new data. 

Determining how the StableFS evolves requires deter- 
mining two FS-specific facts: (1) when it can legally 
change and (2) what it changes to. FiSC requires that 
the implementor modify the checked file system to call 
into the modcl checkcr to indicate when the StableFS 
changes. For journaling file systems this change typi- 
cally occurs when a journal commit record is written to 
disk. We were able to identify and annotate the commit 
records relatively easily for ext3 and ReiserFS. JFS was 
more difficult. In the end, after a variety of false starts, 
we gave up wying to determine which journal write rep- 
resented a commit-point and instead let the StableFS 
change after any journal write. We assume a file system 
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implementor could do a better job. 

Once we know that the StableFS changes, we need to 
know what it changes to. Doing so is difficult since it 
essentially requires writing a crash recovery specifica- 
tion for each file system. While we assume a file system 
implementor could do so, we check systems we did not 
build. Thus, we take a shortcut and use fsck to generate 
the StableFS for us. We copy the experimental disk, run 
fsck to reconstruct a file system image after the com- 
mitted operations, and traverse the file system, record- 
ing properties of interest. This approach can miss errors 
since we have no guarantee that fsck will produce the 
correct state. However, it is relatively unlikely that fsck 
will fail when repairing a perfectly behaving disk. It is 
even more unlikely that if it does fail that it will do so in 
the same way for the many subsequent crashed disks to 
which the persistent file system model will be compared. 


3.3. Checking More Thoroughly 


Once a basic file system is up and being checked, there 
are three main strategies an implementor can follow 
to check their file system more thoroughly: downscal- 
ing [10], canonicalization, and exposing choice points. 
We talk about each below. 

Downscale. Operationally this means making every- 
thing as small as plausible. Caches become one or two 
entries large, file systems just a few “nodes” (where a 
node is a file or directory). Model checking works best 
at ferreting out complex interactions of a small number 
of nouns (files, directories, blocks, threads, etc) since this 
small number allows caching techniques to give the most 
leverage. There were three main places we downscaled. 
First, making disk small (megabytes rather than giga- 
bytes). Second, checking small file system topologies, 
typically 2-4 nodes. Finally, reducing the size of “virtual 
memory” of the checked Linux system to a small number 
of pages. 

Canonicalization. This technique modifies states so 
that state hashing will not see “irrelevant” differences. 
In practice, the most common canonicalization is to set 
as many things as possible to constant values: clearing 
inode generation numbers, mount counts, time fields; ze- 
roing freed memory and unused disk blocks (especially 
journal blocks). 

Many canonicalizations require FS-specific knowl- 
edge and thus must be done by the implementor. How- 
ever, FiSC does do two generic canonicalization. First, 
it constrains the search space by only writing two dif- 
ferent values to data blocks, significantly reducing the 
number of states while still providing enough resolution 
to catch data errors. Second, before hashing a model of 
a file system, FiSC transforms the file system to remove 
superficial differences, by renaming files and directories 
so that there is always a sequential numbering among file 


system objects. For example a file system with one direc- 
tory and three files “a,” “b,” and “c”’ will have the same 
model as another file system with one directory and three 
files “1,” “2,” and “3” if the files have the same length and 
content. Canonicalization lets us move our search space 
away from searching for rare filename-specific bugs and 
toward the relatively more common bugs that arise while 
creating many file system topologies. 

Expose choice points. Making sources of nondeter- 
minism (“choice points’’) visible to FiSC lets it search the 
set of possible file system behaviors more thoroughly. A 
low-level example is adding code to fail FS-specific al- 
locators. More generally, whenever a file system makes 
a decision based on an arbitrary time constraint or envi- 
ronmental feature, we change it to call into FiSC so that 
FiSC can choose to explore each possible decision in ev- 
ery State that reaches that point. 

Mechanically, exposing a choice point reduces to 
modifying the file system code to call “choose (n)” 
where n is the number of possible decision alternatives. 
choose will appear to retum to this callsite n times, 
with the retum values 0,...,(m — 1). The caller uses 
this return value to pick which of the 7 possible actions 
to perform. An example: both ReiserFS and ext3 flush 
their in-memory journals to disk after a given amount 
of time has lapsed. We replaced this time check with 
a call to choose (2) and modified the caller so that 
when choose retums 0 the code flushes the commit 
record; when it returms 1 it does not. As another ex- 
ample, file systems check the buffer cache before issu- 
ing disk reads. Without care, this means that the “‘cache 
miss” path will rarely be checked (especially since we 
check tiny file system topologies). We solve this prob- 
lem by using choose on the success path of the buffer 
cache read routine to ensure FiSC also explores the miss 
path. In addition, FiSC generically fails memory alloca- 
tion routines and permission checks. 

When inserting choice points, the implementor can ex- 
ploit well-defined internal interfaces to increase the set 
of explored actions. Interface specifications typically al- 
low a range of actions, of which an implementation will 
pick some subset. For example, many routines specify 
that any invocation may retum an “out of memory” error. 
However their actual implementation may only allocate 
memory on certain paths, or perhaps never do any alloca- 
tions at all. It is a mistake to only fail the specific alloca- 
tion calls an implementation performs since this almost 
certainly means that many callers and system configura- 
tions will never see such failures. The simple fix is to 
insert a choice point as the routine’s first action allowing 
the model checker to test that failure is handled on each 
call. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy to expose choice 
points and may require restructuring parts of the system 


to remove artificial constraints. The most invasive exam- 
ple of these modifications are the changes to the buffer 
cache we made so that the permutation checker (84.2) 
would be able to see all possible buffer write orderings. 


4 Checkers 


This section describes the checks FiSC performs. 


4.1 Generic Checks 


FiSC inspects the actual state of the system and can thus 
catch errors that are difficult or impossible to diagnose 
with static analysis. It is capable of doing a set of general 
checks that could apply to any code run in the kemel: 

Deadlock. We instrument the lock acquisition and re- 
lease routines to check for circular waits. 

NULL. FiSC reports an error whenever the kemel 
dereferences a NULL pointer. 

Paired functions. There are some kemel functions, 
like iget, iput for inode allocation and dget, dput 
for directory cache entries, which should always be 
called in pairs. We instrument these functions in the ker- 
nel and then check that they are always called in pairs 
while running the model checker. 

Memory leak. We instrument the memory allocation 
and deallocation functions so FiSC can track currently 
used memory. We also altered the system-wide freelist to 
prevent memory consumers from allocating objects with- 
out the model checker’s knowledge. After every state 
transition we stop the system and perform a conservative 
traversal [2] of the stack and the heap looking for allo- 
cated memory with no references. 

No silent failures. The kemel does not request a re- 
source for which it does not have a specific use planned. 
Thus, it 1s likely a bug when a system call returns suc- 
cess after it calls a resource allocation routine that fails. 
The exception to this pattern is when code loops until it 
acquires a resource. In which case, we generate a false 
positive when a function fails during the first iteration 
of the loop but later succeeds. We suppress these false 
positives by manually marking functions with resource 
acquisition loops. 


4.2 Consistency Checks 
FiSC checks the following consistency properties. 

System calls map to actions. A mutation of the file 
system that indicates success (usually a system call with 
a retum value of zero) should produce a user-visible 
change, while an indication of failure should produce no 
such change. We use a reference model (the VolatileFS) 
to ensure that when an operation produces a user-visible 
change it is the correct change. 

Recoverable disk write ordering. A described in 82, 
we write arbitrary combinations of dirty buffer cache en- 
tries to disk, checking that the system recovers to a valid 
state. File system recovery code typically requires that 
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disk writes happen in certain stylized orders. Illegal or- 
ders may not interfere with normal system operation, but 
will lead to unrecoverable data loss if a crash occurs at 
an inopportune moment. Comprehensively checking for 
these errors requires we (1) have the largest legal set of 
possible dirty buffers in memory and (2) flush combina- 
tions of these blocks to disk at every legal opportunity. 
Unfortunately, many file systems (all those we check) 
thwart these desires by using a background thread to peri- 
odically write dirty blocks to disk. These cleaned blocks 
will not be available for subsequent reorder checking, 
falsely constraining the schedules we can generate. Fur- 
ther, the vagaries of thread scheduling can hide vulnera- 
bilities — if the thread does not run when the system is 
in a vulnerable state then the dangerous disk writes will 
not happen. Thus we modified this thread to do noth- 
ing and instead have the model checker track all blocks 
that could be legally written. Whenever a block is added 
to this set we write out different permutations of the set, 
and verify that running fsck produces a valid file sys- 
tem image. The set of possible blocks that can be written 
are (1) all dirty buffers in the buffer cache (dirty buffers 
may be written in any order) and (2) all requests in the 
disk queue (disks routinely reorder the disk queue). 

This set is initially empty. Blocks are added whenever 
a buffer cache entry is marked dirty. Blocks are removed 
from this set in four ways: (1) they are deleted from the 
buffer cache, (2) marked clean, (3) the file system ex- 
plicitly waits for the block to be written or (4) the file 
system forces a synchronous write of a specific buffer or 
the entire disk request queue. 

Changed buffers are marked dirty. When a file sys- 
tem changes a block in the buffer cache it needs to mark 
it as dirty so the operating system knows it should even- 
tually write the block back to disk. Blocks that are not 
marked as dirty may be flushed from the cache at any 
time. Initially we thought we could use the generic dirty 
bit associated with each buffer to track the “‘dirtiness” of 
a buffer, but each file system has a slightly different con- 
cept of what it means for a buffer to be dirty. For exam- 
ple, ext3 considers a buffer dirty if one of the following 
conditions 1s true: (1) the generic dirty bit is set, (2) the 
buffer is journaled and the joumal dirty bit is set, or (3) 
the buffer is journaled and it has been revoked and the 
revocation is valid. Discovering dirty buffer invariants 
requires intimate knowledge of the file system design; 
thus we have only run this checker on ext3. 

Buffer consistency. Each joumaling file system asso- 
Ciates state with each buffer it uses from the buffer cache 
and has rules about how that state may change. For ex- 
ample a buffer managed by ext3 may not be marked both 
dirty and “journal dirty.” That is, it should be written 
first to the journal (journal dirty), and then written to the 
appropriate location on disk (dirty). 
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Double fsck. By default fsck ona joumaled file sys- 
tem simply replays the journal. We compare the file sys- 
tem resulting from recovering in this manner with one 
generated after running fsck in a comprehensive mode 
that scans the entire disk checking for consistency. If 
they differ, at least one is wrong. 


5 Scaling the System 


As we brought our system online we ran into a number 
of performance and memory bottlenecks. This section 
describes our most important optimizations. 


5.1 State Hashing and Search 


Exploring an exponential state space 1s a game where you 
ignore (hopefully) irrelevant details in a quest to only 
explore states that differ in non-superficial ways. FiSC 
plays this game in two places: (1) state hashing, where 
it selectively discards details to make bit-level different 
states equivalent and (2) searching, when it picks the next 
state to explore. We describe both below. 

We initially hashed most things in the checked file 
system’s state, such as the heap, data segment, and 
the raw disk. In practice this meant it was hard to 
comprehensively explore “interesting” states since the 
model checker spent its time re-exploring states that 
that were not that much different from each other. Af- 
ter iterative experimentation we settled on only hashing 
the VolatileFS, the StableFS, and the list of currently 
runnable threads. We ignore the heap, thread stacks, and 
data segment. Users can optionally hash the actual disk 
image instead of the more abstract StableFS to check at 
a higher-level of detail. 

Despite discarding so much detail we rarely can ex- 
plore all states. Given the size of each checkpoint 
(roughly 1-3MB), the state queue holding all “to-be- 
explored” states consumes all memory long before FiSC 
can exhaust the search space. We stave this exhaustion 
off by randomly discarding states from the state queue 
whenever its size exceeds a user-selected threshold. 

We provide two heuristic search strategies as alterna- 
tives to vanilla DFS or BFS. The first heuristic attempts 
to stress a file system’s recovery code by preferentially 
running states whose disks will likely take the most work 
to repair after a crash. It crudely does so by tracking 
how many sectors were written when the state’s parent’s 
disk was recovered and sorts states accordingly. This ap- 
proach found a data loss error in JFS that we have not 
been able to trigger with any other strategy. 

The second heuristic tries to quantify how different a 
given state is from previously explored states using a util- 
ity score. A state’s utility score is based on how many 
times states with the same features have already been ex- 
plored. Features include: the number of dirty blocks a 
state has, its abstract file system topology, and whether 
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States 
Total 
Expanded States 


630 
142 
State Transitions 11009 
Time 

with Memoization 
without Memoization 


893 
29419 





Table 1: The number of states, transitions, and the cost of 
checking each file system until the point at which FiSC 
runs out of memory. Times are all in seconds. Reis- 
erFS’s relatively large virtual memory requirements lim- 
ited FiSC checks to roughly an order of magnitude fewer 
states than the other systems. fsck memoization (de- 
scribed in 85.4) speeds checking of ext3 by a factor of 
10, and ReiserFS by a factor of 33. 


its parent executed new file system statements. A state’s 
score is an exponentially-weighted weighted sum of the 
number of times each feature has been seen. 


5.2 Systematically Failing Functions 

When a transition (e.g., mkdir, creat) 1s executed, 
it may perform many different calls to functions that 
can fail such as memory allocation or permission checks 
(§3.3). Blindly causing all combinations of these func- 
tions to fail risks having FiSC explore an exponential 
number of uninteresting, redundant transitions for each 
state. Additionally, in many cases FS-implementors are 
relatively uninterested in “unlikely” failures, for exam- 
ple, those only triggered when both memory allocation 
failures and a disk read error occurs. 

Instead, we use an iterative approach — FiSC will first 
run a transition with no failures, it will then run it failing 
only a single callsite until all callsites have been failed, 
it will then similarly fail two callsites, etc. Users can 
specify the maximum number of failures that FiSC will 
explore up to. The default is one failure. This approach 
will find the smallest possible number of failures needed 
to trigger an error. 


5.3. Efficiently Modeling Large Disks 


As Figure 3 shows, naively modeling reasonable-sized 
disks with one contiguous memory allocation severely 
limits the number of states our model checker can ex- 
plore as we quickly exhaust available memory. Chang- 
ing file system code so that it works with a smaller disk 1s 
non-trivial and error prone as the code contains mutually- 
dependent macros, structures, and functions that all rely 
on offsets in intricate ways. Instead we efficiently model 
large disks using hash compaction [31]. We keep a 
database of disk chunks, collections of disk sectors, and 
their hashes. The disk is thus an array of references to 
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Figure 3: Memory usage when model checking ext3 on 
a 40MB disk with and without disk compaction. With- 
out compaction the model checker quickly exhausts all 
the physical memory and dies before it reaches 20 states. 
The chunk database consumes about 0.2% of the total 
memory with a maximum of less than 2MB. Note, the 
spike around the 150 state mark happens because FiSC 
starts randomly discarding states from its state queue. 


hashed chunks. When a write alters a chunk we hash the 
new value, inserting it into the database if necessary, and 
have the chunk reference the hash. 


5.4 fsck Memoization 

Repairing a file system is expensive. It takes about five 
times as long to run fsck as it does to restore a state and 
generate a new state by executing an operation. If we are 
not careful, the time to run fsck dominates checking. 
Fortunately, for all practical purposes, recovery code is 
deterministic: given the same input disk image it should 
always produce the same output image. This determin- 
ism allows us to memoize the result of recovering a spe- 
cific disk. Before running fsck we check if the cur- 
rent disk is in a hash table and, if so, returm the already 
computed result. Otherwise we run fsck and add the 
entry to the table. (As a space optimization we actually 
just track the sectors read and written by fsck.) While 
memoization is trivial, it gives a huge performance win 
as seen in Table 1, especially since our fsck recovery 
checker (86) can run fsck 10-20 times after each crash. 


5.5 Cluster-based Model Checking 


A model checking run makes a set of configuration 
choices: the number of files and directories to allow, 
what operations can fail, whether crashes happen during 
recovery, etc. Exploring different values is expensive, 
but not doing so can miss bugs. Fortunately, exploration 
is easily parallelizable. We wrote a script that given a set 
of configuration settings and remote machines, generates 
all configurations and remotely executes them. 
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5.6 Summary 

Table 1 shows that FiSC was able to check more than 
10k states and more than 35k transitions for ext3 within 
650 seconds. The expanded states are those for which all 
their possible transitions are explored. The data in this 
section was computed using a Pentium 4 3.2GHz ma- 
chine with 2GB memory. 


6 Crashes During Recovery 


A classic recovery mistake is to incorrectly handle a 
crash that happens during recovery. The number of 
potential failure scenarios caused by one failure is un- 
wieldy, the number of scenarios caused by a second 
failure is combinatorially exciting. Unfortunately, since 
many failures are correlated, such crashes are not uncom- 
mon. For example, after a power outage, one might run 
fsck only to have the power go out again while it runs. 
Similarly, a bad memory board will cause a system crash 
and then promptly cause another one during recovery. 
This section describes how we check that a file sys- 
tem’s recovery logic can handle a single crash during re- 
covery. We check that if fsck crashes during its first 
recovery attempt, the final file system (the StableFS) ob- 
tained after running fsck a second time (on a disk pos- 
sibly already modified by the previous run) should be 
the same as if the first attempt succeeded. We do not 
consider the case where fsck crashes repeatedly during 
recovery. While repeated failure is intellectually inter- 
esting, the difficulty in reasoning about errors caused by 
a single crash is such that implementors have shown a 
marked disinterest in more elaborate combinations. 
Conceptually, the basic algorithm is simple: 

1. Given the disk image dp after a crash, run fsck 
to completion. We record an ordered “write-list’ 
WS = (w1,..., Wn) of the sectors and values writ- 
ten by fsck during recovery. Here w; is a tuple 
(s;,U;), Where s; is the sector written to and v; is 
the data written to the sector. In more formal terms, 
we model fsck as a function (denoted fsck) that 
maps from an input disk d to an output disk d’, where 
the differences between d and d’ are the values in 
the write-set WS. For our purposes these writes are 
the only effects that running fsck has. Moreover, 
we denote the partial evaluation of fsck(d) after per- 
forming writes w1,...,W; as fscky,(d). By defini- 
tion, fsck (ud) = fsck (dd). 

2. Let d; be the disk image obtained by applying the 
writes w1,..., W; to disk image dp. This is the disk 
image returned by fsck,,) (do). Next, rerun fsck on 
d; to verify that it produces the same file system as 
running it on do (i.e., fsck(d;) = fsck(do)). Com- 
puting fsck(d;) = fsck(fsck),)(do)) simulates the ef- 
fect of a crash during the recovery where fsck per- 
formed 2 writes and then was restarted. 
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To illustrate, if invoking fsck(dg) writes two sectors | 
and then 4 with values v,, and v2 respectively, the algo- 
rithm will first apply the write (1, v1) to dp to obtain dj, 
crash, check, and then apply write (4, v2) to d; to obtain 
dy, crash and check. 

This approach requires three refinements before it is 
reasonable. The first is for speed, the second to catch 
more errors, and the third to reason about them. We de- 
scribe all three below. 


6.1 Speed From Determinism 

The naive algorithm checks many more cases than it 
needs to. We can dramatically reduce this number by 
exploiting two facts. First, for all practical purposes we 
canregard fsck as a deterministic procedure (§5.4). De- 
terminism implies a useful property: if two invocations 
of a deterministic function read the same input values, 
then they must compute the same result. Thus, if a given 
write by fsck does not change any value it previously 
read then there is no need to crash and rerun it — it will 
always get back to the current state. Second, fsck rarely 
writes data it reads. As a result, most writes do not re- 
quire that we crash and recover: they will not intersect 
the set of sectors fsck reads and thus, by determinism, 
cannot influence the disk it would produce. 

We state this independence more precisely as follows. 
bet RS, =Ariss .,T«} denote the (unordered) set of 
all sectors read by fsck),)(#). As above, let d; denote 
the disk produced by applying the writes (w),,..., wi) in 
order to the initial disk dp. We claim that if the sector 
S, written by wy, is not in the read set AS;, then running 
fsck to completion on disk d; produces the same result as 
running it on d;_,. Le., s; ¢ RS; implies fsck(d;) = 
fsck(d;—1) (recall that RS;_; C RS;). Tautologically, a 
deterministic function can only change what it computes 
if the values it reads are different. Thus, s; ¢ RS; im- 
plies that fsck(d;) and fsck(dj_;) read identical values 
for the first 2 — 1 steps, forcing them to both compute 
the same results so far. Then, at step 2, both will perform 
write w;, making their disks identical. 

There are two special cases that our checker exploits 
to skip running fsck: 

1. Suppose w; does write a sector in RS;, but the value 
it writes is the same as what 1s currently on disk (1.e., 
d; = d;—-1). Clearly if d;_; = d, then fsck(d;) = 
fsck(d;_1). Surprisingly, recovery programs empiri- 
cally do many such redundant writes. 

2. If (1) the sector s; written by w; 1s dominated by an 
earlier write w; and (2) there is no read that precedes 
w,, then w; cannot have any affect since s; will al- 
ways be overwritten with v; when fsck is restarted. 


6.2 Checking All Write Orderings 


As described the algorithm can miss many errors. Sector 
writes can complete in any order unless (1) they are ex- 
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plicitly done synchronously (e.g., using the O_.DIRECT 
option on Unix) or (2) they are blocked by a “sync bar- 
rier,’ such as the sync system call on Unix which (is 
believed to) only return when all dirty blocks have been 
written to disk. Thus, generating all disk images possible 
after crashing fsck at any point requires partitioning the 
writes into “sync groups” and checking that fsck would 
work correctly if it was rerun after performing any sub- 
set of the writes in a sync group (1.e., the power set of the 
writes contained in the sync group). For example, if we 
write sectors 1 and 2, call sync, then write sector 4, we 
will have two sync groups Sg = {1,2} and S; = {4}. 
The first, So, generates three different write schedules: 
{(1), (2), (1,2)}. A write schedule is the sectors that 
were written before £sck crashed (note that the sched- 
ule (2, 1) is equivalent to (1, 2) since we rerun fsck af- 
ter both writes complete). Given a sync group S; our 
checker does one of two things. 

1. If the size of S; is less than or equal to a user-defined 
threshold, t, the checker will exhaustively verify all 
different interleavings. 

2. If the size is larger than ¢ the checker will do a series 
of trials, where it picks a random subset of random 
size within S;. These trials can be deterministically 
replayed later because we seed the pseudo-random 
number generator with a hash of the sectors involved. 

We typically set £ = 5 and the number of random trials 
to 7. Without this reordering we found no bugs in fsck 
recovery; withit we have found them in all three checked 
file systems. 


6.3 Finding the Right Perspective 


Unfortunately, while recovery errors are important, rea- 
soning about them is extremely difficult. For most recov- 
ery errors the information the model checker provides 
is of the form “you wrote block 17 and block 38 and 
now your disk image has no files below ‘/’.” Figuring 
out (1) semantically what was being done when this er- 
ror occurred, (2) what the blocks are for, and (3) why 
writing these values caused the problem can easily take 
an entire day. Further, this process has to be replicated 
by the implementor who must fix it. Thus, we want to 
find the simplest possible error case. The checker has 
five modes, described below and roughly ordered in in- 
creasing degrees of freedom and hence difficulty in diag- 
nosing errors. (Limiting degrees of freedom also means 
they are ordered by increasing cost.) At first blush, five 
modes might seem excessive. In reality they are a some- 
what desperate attempt to find a perspective that makes 
reasoning about an error tractable. If we could think of 
additional useful views we would add them. 
Synchronous, atomic, logical writes. The first, sim- 
plest view is to group all sector writes into “logical 
writes” and do these synchronously (i.e., in the order 


that they occur in program execution). Here, logical 
writes means we group all blocks written by the same 
system call invocation as one group. I.e., if there are two 
calls to the write system call, the first writing sectors 
lo = (1, 2, 3) and the second writing sectors /, = (7,8) 
we have two logical operations, Jp and /;. We apply all 
the writes in /9, crash, check, apply the writes in /; crash, 
and check. 

This is the strongest logical view one can have of disk: 
all operations complete in the orderthey were issued and 
all the writes in a single logical operation occur atom- 
ically. It is relatively easy to reason about these errors 
since it just means that fsck was not reentrant. 

Synchronous, non-atomic, left-to-right logical 
writes. Here we still treat logical writes as synchronous, 
but write their contained sectors non-atomically, left-to- 
right. I.e., write the first sector in a logical group, crash, 
check, then write the next, etc. These errors are also rel- 
atively easy to reason about and tend to be localized to a 
single invocation of a system call where a data structure 
that was assumed to be internally consistent straddled a 
sector boundary. 

Reordered, atomic logical writes. This mode re- 
orders all logical writes within the same sync group, 
checking each permutation. These errors can often be 
fixed by inserting a single sync call. 

Synchronous, non-atomic logical writes. This mode 
writes the sectors within a logical operation in any order, 
crashing after each possible schedule. These errors are 
modular, but can have interesting effects. 

Reordered sector writes. This view is the hardest to 
reason about, but the sternest test of file system recovery: 
reorder all sectors within a sync group arbitrarily. We do 
not like these errors, and if we hit them will make every 
attempt to find them with one of the prior modes. 


7 Results 


Table 2 summarizes the errors we found, broken down by 
file systems and categories. All errors were reported to 
the respective developers. We found 32 serious bugs in 
total; 21 have been fixed and 9 of the remaining 11 con- 
firmed. The latter were complex enough that no patch 
has been submitted. There were 10 errors where suppos- 
edly stable, committed data and metadata (typically en- 
tire directories) could be lost. JFS has higher error counts 
in part due to the immediate responses from the JFS de- 
velopers, which enabled us to patch the errors and con- 
tinue checking JFS. We are currently checking the XFS 
file system and the preliminary results are promising. ! 

We discuss the bug categories in more detail below, 
highlighting the more interesting errors found. 

'The errors reported in this paper can be found at page http: 


//keeda.stanford.edu/~ junfeng/osdi-fisc-—bugs. 
html, titled “OSDI FiSC Bugs.” 
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Error type 
Lost stable data 
False clean 
Security holes 


Kernel crashes 
Other (serious) 





Table 2: We found 32 errors, 10 of which could cause permanent data loss. There are 3 intended errors, where 
programmers decided to sacrifice consistency for availability. They are not shown in this table. 


7.1 Unrecoverable Data Loss 


The most serious errors we found caused the irrevoca- 
ble loss of committed, stable data. There were 10 such 
errors where an execution sequence would lead to the 
complete loss of metadata (and its associated data) that 
was committed to the on-disk journal. In several cases, 
all or large parts of long-lived directories, including the 
root directory “/’, were obliterated. Data loss had two 
main causes: (1) invalid write ordering of the journal and 
data during recovery and (2) buggy implementations of 
transaction abort and fsck. 

Invalid recovery write ordering. There were three 
bugs of this type. During normal operation of a journal- 
ing file system the journal must be flushed to disk before 
the data it describes. The file systems we check seem 
to get this right. However, they all get the inverse of 
this ordering constraint wrong: during recovery, when 
the journal is being replayed, all data modified by this 
roll forward must be flushed to disk before the journal is 
persistently cleared. Otherwise, if acrash occurs, the file 
system will be corrupt or missing data, but the journal 
will be empty and hence unable to repair the file system. 

Figure 4 gives a representative error from the ext3 
fsck program. The chain of mishaps 1s as follows: 

l. recover_ext3_journal rolls the journal for- 
ward by calling journal_recover. 

2. journal_recover replays the journal, writing to 
the file system using cached writes. It then calls 
fsync_no_super to flush all the modified data 
back to disk. However, this macro has been defined 
to do nothing due to an error made moving the recov- 
ery code out of the kemel and into a separate fsck 
process. 

3. Control retums to recover_cxt3_journal 
which then calls e2fsck_journal_release 
which writes the now cleared journal to disk. Unfor- 
tunately, the lack of sync barriers allows this write 
to reach disk before the modified data. As a result, a 
crash that occurs after this point can obliterate parts 
of the file system, but the journal will be empty, 
causing data loss. 

When this bug was reported, the developers immedi- 
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Il e2fsprogs-I .34/e2fsck/jfs_user.h 


// Error: empty macro, does not sync data! 
#define fSync_no_super(dev) do {} while(0) 


Il e2fsprogs-1 34/e2fsck/ journal.c 

Static errcode_t recover_ext3_journal(e2fsck_t ctx) { 
journal_t “journal; 
int retval; 


journal_init_revoke_caches(); 

retval = e2fsck_get_journal(ctx, & journal); 
heel 
retval = 
eed 


— journal_recover(journal ); 


// Flushes empty journal. 
e2fsck_journal_release(ctx, journal, 1, 0); 
return retval; 


} 


// e2fsprogs-1.34le2 fsck/recovery.c 
int journal_recover(journal_t “joumal) { 
/! process journal records using cached writes. 
err = do_one_pass(joumal, &info, PASS_SCAN); 
if ('err) 
= do_one-_pass(joumal, &info, PASS-REVOKE); 
if (‘err) 
// writes persistent data recorded in 
// journal using cached write calls. 
err = do_one_pass(journal,&info,PASS_ REPLAY ); 


[Pecan 


/! Write all modified data back before clearing journal. 
fsync_no_super(journal—>j-_fs_dev); 
return er; 


Figure 4: Journal write ordering bug in ext3 fsck. 


ately released a patch. ReiserFS and JFS both had simi- 
lar bugs (both now fixed), but in these systems the code 
lacked any attempt to order the journal clear with the 
writes of journal data. 

Buggy transaction abort and fsck. There were five 
bugs of this type, all in JFS. Their causes were threefold. 

First, JFS immediately applies all journaled operations 
to its in-memory metadata pages. Unfortunately, doing 
so makes it hard to roll back aborted transactions since 


their modifications may be interleaved with the writes 
of many other ongoing or committed transactions. As a 
result, when JFS aborts a transaction, it relies on custom 
code to carefully extricate the side-effects of the aborted 
transactions from non-aborted ones. If the writer of this 
code forgets to reverse a modification, it can be flushed 
to disk, interlacing many directories with invalid entries 
from aborted transactions. 

Second, JFS’s fsck makes no attempts to recover any 
valid entries in such directories. Instead its recovery pol- 
icy is that if a directory contains a single invalid entry it 
will remove all the entries of the directory and attempt to 
reconnect subdirectories and files into “lost+found.” 
This opens a huge vulnerability: any file system mistake 
that results in persistently writing an invalid entry to disk 
will cause fsck to deliberately destroy the violated di- 
rectory. 

Third, JFS £sck has an incorrect optimization that al- 
lows the loss of committed subdirectories and files. JFS 
dynamically allocates and places inodes for better perfor- 
mance, tracking their location using an “inode map.” For 
speed, incremental modifications to this map are writ- 
ten to the on-disk journal rather than flushing the map to 
disk on every inode allocation or deletion. During recon- 
struction, the £sck code can cause the loss of inodes be- 
cause while it correctly applies these incremental modi- 
fications to its copy of the inode map, it deliberately does 
not overwrite the out-of-date, on-disk inode map with its 
(correct) reconstructed copy. 

Figure 5 shows this bug, which has been in the JFS 
code since the initial version of JFS fsck over three 
years ago. The implementors incorrectly believed that if 
the file system was marked dirty, flushing the inode map 
was unnecessary because it would be rebuilt later. While 
the fix is trivial (always flushing the map), this bug was 
hard to find without a model checker; the JFS developers 
believe they have been chasing manifestations of it for a 
while [23]. After we submitted the bug report with all 
the file system events (operations and sector writes) and 
choices made by the model checker, a JFS developer was 
able to create a patch in a couple of days. This was a 
good example of the fact that model checking improves 
on testing by being more systematic, repeatable, and bet- 
ter controlled. 

Other data loss bugs. A JFS journal that spans three 
or more sectors has the following vulnerability. JFS 
stores a sequence number in both the first and last sec- 
tor of its journal but not in the middle sectors. After 
a crash, JFS fsck checks that these sequence numbers 
match and, if so, replays the journal. Without additional 
checking, inopportune sector reorderings can obviously 
lead to a corrupt journal, which will badly mutilate the 
file system when replayed. 

Both JFS and ext3 had a bug where a crashed file 


I ifsutils-1 2 SHtibfs/logredo.c 
/* (Original, incorrect comment] 
* don’t update the maps if the aggregate/lv is 
* FM_DIRTY since fsck will rebuild maps anyway */ 
if (!vopen[k].is_fsdirty) {// check dirtiness 
// update on-disk map 
if ((rc = updateMaps(k)) — 0) { 
fsck_send_msg(Irdo.ERRORCANTUPDMAPS); 
goto error_out; 


} 
} 


Figure 5: Incorrect JFS £s ck optimization which causes 
unrecoverable loss of inodes and their associated data. 


system’s superblock could be falsely marked as “clean.” 
Thus, their £sck program would not repair the system, 
potentially leading to data loss or a system crash. 

The last data loss bug happened when JFS incorrectly 
stored a negative error code as an inode number in a di- 
rectory entry; this invalid entry would cause any later 
fsck invocation to remove the directory. 


7.2 Security Holes 
While we did not target security, FiSC found five security 
holes, three of which appear readily exploitable. 

The easiest exploit we found was a storage leak in the 
JFS routine j£s_1ink used to create hard links. It calls 
the routine get_UCSname, which allocates up to 255 
bytes of memory. jf£S_link must (but does not) free 
this storage before returning. This leak occurs each time 
j£s_link 1s called, allowing a user to trivially do a de- 
nial of service attack by repeatedly creating hard links. 
Even ignoring malice, leaking storage on each hard link 
creation 1s generally bad. 

The two other seemingly exploitable errors both oc- 
curred in ext2 and were both caused by lookup rou- 
tines that did not distinguish between lookups that failed 
because (1) no entry existed or (2) memory allocation 
failed. The first bug allows an attacker to create files 
or directories with the same name as a preexisting file 
or directory, hijacking all reads and writes intended for 
the original file. The second allows a user to delete non- 
empty directories to which they do not have write access. 

In the first case, before creating a new directory en- 
try, ext2 will call the routine ext2_find_entry to see 
if the entry already exists. If ext2_find_entry re- 
tums NULL, the directory entry is created, otherwise 
it returns an error code. Unfortunately, in low memory 
conditions ext2_find_entry can return NULL even 
if the directory entry exists. As shown in Figure 6, the 
routine iterates over all pages in a directory. If page al- 
location fails (ext 2_get_page retums NULL) it will 
skip this directory worth of entries and go to the next. 
Under low memory, ext2-get-_page will always fail, 
no entry will be checked, and ext2_find_entry will 
always return NULL. This allows a user with write ac- 
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I linux-2.4.19/ext2/dir.c 

struct ext2_dir_entry_2 * ext2_find_entry (struct inode * dir, 
struct dentry “dentry, struct page ** res_page) 

{ 


unsigned long start, n; 
unsigned long npages = dir_pages(dir); 
struct page “page = NULL; 
LE ety, 
// [terate through all pages of the directory 
do { 
page = ext2_get_page(dir, n); 
if ('IS_LERR(page)) { 
/! Code to check entry existence 
// Return the corresponding entry once found. 
Leah 


// BUG: Error return from ext2_get_page ignored 
} while (...); 
return NULL; 
[tel ed 


Figure 6: Ext2 security hole in ext2_find_entry. 


cess to the directory to effectively create files and subdi- 
rectories with the same name as an existing file, hijacking 
all reads and writes intended for the original file. 


The second error was similar, ext2_rmdir calls the 
routine ext 2_empty-dir to ensure that the target di- 
rectory is empty. Unfortunately the retum value of 
ext2_empty-dir is the same if either the directory has 
no entries or if memory allocation fails, allowing an at- 
tacker to delete non-empty directories when they should 
not have permission to do so. 


The remaining two errors occurred in ext3 and were 
identical to the ext2 bugs except that they were caused 
by disk read errors rather than low-memory conditions. 


7.3 Other Bugs 


Kernel crashes. There were 12 bugs which caused the 
kernel to crash because of a null pointer dereference. 
Most of these errors were due to improperly handled al- 
location failures. There was one error in the VFS layer, 
one error in ReiserFS, and 10 in JFS. The most inter- 
esting error was in JFS where fsck failed to correctly 
repair a file system, but marked it as clean. A subsequent 
traversal of the file system would panic the kemel. 


Incorrect code. There were two cases where code just 
did the wrong thing. For example, sys_create creates 
a file on disk, but returns an error if a subsequent alloca- 
tion fails. The application will think the file has not been 
created when it has. This error was interesting since it 
was in very heavily tested code in the VFS layer shared 
by all file systems. 

Leaks. In addition to the leak mentioned above, the 
JFS routine j7£S_unmount leaks memory on every un- 
mount of a file system. 
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8 Experience 


This section describes some of our experiences with 
FiSC: its use during development, sources of false posi- 
tives and false negatives, and design lessons learned. 


8.1 FiSC-Assisted Development 

We checked preexisting file systems, and so could not 
comprehensively study how well model checking helps 
the development process. However, the responsiveness 
of the JFS developers allowed us to do a micro-case study 
of FiSC-assisted software development by following the 
evolution of a series of mistaken fixes: 

1. We found and reported two kemel panics in the 
JFS transaction abort function txAbortCommit 
when called by the transaction commit function 
txCommit if memory allocation failed. 

2. A few days later, the JFS developers sent a patch 
that removed t xAbortCommit entirely and made 
txCommit call txAbort instead. 

3. We applied the patch and replayed the original model 
checking sequence and verified it fixed the two pan- 
ics. However, when we ran full model checking, 
within seconds we gotsegmentation faults in the VFS 
code. Examination revealed that the newly created 
inode was inserted into the VFS directory entry cache 
before the transaction was committed. A failed com- 
mit freed the inode and left a dangling pointer in the 
VFS directory entry cache. We sent this report back 
to the JFS developers. 

4. As before: a few days later, they replied with a sec- 
ond patch, we applied it, it again fixed the specific 
error that occurred. We ran FiSC on the patched code 
and found a new error, where fsck would complain 
that a parent directory contained an invalid entry and 
would remove the parent directory entirely. This was 
quite a bit worse than the original error. 

5. This bug is still outstanding. 

While there are many caveats that one must keep in 
mind, model checking has some nice properties. First, it 
makes it trivial to verify that the original error is fixed. 
Second, it allows more comprehensive testing of patches 
than appears to be done in commercial software houses. 
Third, it finds the corner-case implications of seemingly 
local changes in seconds and demonstrates that they vio- 
late important consistency invariants. 


8.2 False Positives 

The false positives we found fell into two groups. Most 
were bugs in the model checking hamess or in our un- 
derstanding of the underlying file system and not in the 
checked code itself. The latter would hopefully be a 
minor problem for file system implementors using our 
system (though it would be replaced by problems aris- 
ing from their imperfect understanding of the underly- 
ing model checker). We have had to iteratively correct a 


series of slight misunderstandings about the internals of 
each of the file systems we have checked. 

The other group of false positives stemmed from im- 
plementors intentionally ignoring or violating the prop- 
erties we check. For example, ReiserFS causes a kemel 
panic when disk read fails in certain circumstances. For- 
tunately, such false positives are easily handled by dis- 
abling the check. 


8.3. False Negatives 

In the absence of proving total correctness, one can al- 
ways check more things. We are far from verifica- 
tion. We briefly describe what we believe are the largest 
sources of missed errors. 

Exploring thresholds. We do a poor job of triggering 
system behavior that only occurs after crossing a thresh- 
old value. The most glaring example: because we only 
test a small number of files and directories (< 15) we 
miss bugs that happen when directories undergo reorga- 
nization or change representations only after they contain 
a “sufficient” number of entries. Real examples include 
the re-balancing of directory tree structures in JFS or us- 
ing a hashed directory structure in ext3. With that said, 
FiSC does check a mixture of large and small files (to get 
different inode representations) and file names or direc- 
tories that span sector boundaries (for crash recovery). 

Multi-threading support. The model checker is 
single-threaded both above and below the system call 
interface. Above, because only a single user process 
does file system operations. Below, because each state 
transition runs atomically to completion. This means 
many interfering state modifications never occur in the 
checked system. In particular, in terms of high-level er- 
rors, file system operations never interleave and, conse- 
quently, neither do partially completed transactions (e1- 
ther in memory or on disk). We expect both to be a fruit- 
ful source of bugs. 

White-box model checking. FiSC can only flag er- 
rors that it sees. Because it does not instrument code it 
can miss low-level errors, such as memory corruption, 
use of freed memory, or a race condition unless they 
cause a crash or invariant violation. Fortunately, because 
we model-check implementation code we can simultane- 
ously run dynamic tools on it. 

Unchecked guarantees. File systems provide guar- 
antees that are not handled by our current framework. 
These include versioning, undelete operations, disk quo- 
tas, access control list support, and journaling of data or, 
in fact, any reasonable guarantees of data block contents 
across crashes. The latter is the one we would like to fix 
the most. Unfortunately, because of the lack of agreed- 
upon guarantees for non-sync’d data across crashes we 
currently only check metadata consistency across crashes 
— data blocks that do not precede a “sync” point can be 


corrupted and lost without complaint. 

File systems are directed acyclic graphs, and often 
trees. Presumably events (file system operations, fail- 
ures, bad blocks) should have topological independence 
— events on one subgraph should not affect any other 
disjoint subgraph. Events should also have temporal 
independence in that creating new files and directories 
should not harm old files and directories. 

One way to broaden the invariants we check would 
be to infer FS-specific knowledge using the techniques 
in [29]. 

Missed states. While our state hashing (§5.1) can po- 
tentially discard too much detail, we do not currently dis- 
card enough of the right details, possibly missing real er- 
rors. Using FS-specific knowledge opens up a host of 
additional state optimizations. One profitable example 
would be if we knew which interleavings of buffer cache 
blocks and fsck written blocks are independent (e.g,, 
those for different files), which would dramatically re- 
duce the number of permutations needed for checking 
the effects of a crash. 

We have not aggressively verified statement coverage, 
so all file systems almost certainly contain many unexer- 
cised statements. 


8.4 Design Lessons 

One hard lesson we learned was a sort of “Heisenberg”’ 
principle of checking: make sure the inspection done 
by your checking code does not perturb the state of the 
checked system. Violating this principle leads to mys- 
terious bugs. A brief history of the code for traversing 
a mounted file system and building a model drives this 
point home. 

Initially, we extracted the VolatileFS by using a single 
block device that the test driver first mutated and then tra- 
versed to create a model of the volatile file system after 
the mutation. This design deadlocked when a file sys- 
tem operation did a multi-sector write and the traversal 
code tried to read the file system after only one of the 
sectors was written. The file system code responsible for 
the write holds a lock on the file being written, a lock 
that the traversal code wants to acquire but cannot. We 
removed this specific deadlock by copying the disk af- 
ter a test driver operation and then traversing this copy, 
essentially creating two file systems. This hack worked 
until we started exploring larger file system topologies, 
at which point we would deadlock again because the cre- 
ation of the second file system copy would use all avail- 
able kemel memory, preventing the traversal thread from 
being able to successfully complete. Our final hack to 
solve this problem was to create a reserve memory pool 
for the traversal thread. 

In retrospect, the right solution is to run two ker- 
nels side by side: one dedicated to mutating the disk, 
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the other to inspecting the mutated disk. Such isolation 
would straightforwardly remove all perturbations to the 
checked system. 

A similar lesson is that the system being checked 
should be instrumented instead of modified unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Code always contains hidden assump- 
tions, easily violated by changing code. For example, 
the kemel we used had had its kernel memory allocators 
re-implemented in previous work [25] as part of doing 
leak checking. While this replacement worked fine in the 
original context of checking TCP, it caused the checked 
file systems to crash. It turned out they were deliberately 
mangling the address of the returned memory in ways 
that intimately depended on how the original allocator 
(page.alloc) worked. We promptly restored the orig- 
inal kere! allocators. 


9 Related Work 


In this section, we compare our approach to file system 
testing techniques, software model checking efforts and 
other generic bug finding approaches. 

File system testing tools. There are many file sys- 
tem testing frameworks that use application interfaces to 
stress a “‘live” file system with an adversarial environ- 
ment. While these frameworks are less comprehensive 
than model checking they require much less work than 
that required to jam an entire OS into a model checker. 
We view testing as complementary to model checking — 
there is no reason not to test a file system and then apply 
model checking (or vice versa). It is almost always the 
case that two different but effective tools will find differ- 
ent errors, irrespective of their theoretical strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Software Model Checking. Model checkers have 
been previously used to find errors in both the design and 
the implementation of software systems [1,3, 6, 18-20]. 

We compare our work with two model checkers that 
are the most similar to our approach, both of which ex- 
ecute the system implementation directly without resort- 
ing to an intermediate description. 

Verisoft [18] is a software model checker that system- 
atically explores the interleavings of a concurrent C pro- 
gram. Unlike the CMC model checker we use, Verisoft 
does not store states at checkpoints and thereby can po- 
tentially explore a state more than once. Verisoft relies 
heavily on partial order reduction techniques that identify 
(control and data) independent transitions to reduce the 
interleavings explored. Determining such independent 
transitions is extremely difficult in systems with tightly 
coupled threads sharing large amount of global data. As 
a result, Verisoft would not perform well for these sys- 
tems, including the Linux file systems checked in this 
paper. 

Java PathFinder [3] is very similar to CMC and sys- 
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tematically checks concurrent Java programs by check- 
pointing states. It relies on a specialized virtual machine 
that is tailored to automatically extract the current state 
of a Java program. The techniques described in this pa- 
per are applicable to Java Pathfinder as well. 

Generic bug finding. There has been much recent 
work on bug finding, including both better type sys- 
tems [9,14,16] and static analysis tools [1,4,7,8, 11, 
15]. Roughly speaking [12], because static analysis can 
examine all paths and only needs to compile code in or- 
der to check it, it is relatively better at finding errors in 
surface properties visible in the source (“lock is paired 
with unlock”). In contrast, model checking requires 
running code, which makes it much more strenuous to 
apply (days or weeks instead of hours) and only lets it 
check executed paths. However, because it executes code 
it can more effectively check the properties implied by 
code. (E.g., that the log contains valid records, that fsck 
will not delete directories it should not.) Based on our 
experiences using static analysis, the most serious errors 
in this paper would be difficult to get with that approach. 
But, as with testing, we view static analysis as comple- 
mentary to model checking — it is lightweight enough 
that there is no reason not to apply it and then use model 
checking. 


10 Conclusion 


This paper has shown how model checking can find inter- 
esting errors in real file systems. We found 32 serious er- 
rors, 10 of which resulted in the loss of crucial metadata, 
including the file system root directory “/”. The major- 
ity of these bugs have resulted in immediate patches. 
Given how heavily-tested the file systems we model- 
checked were and the severity of the errors found, it ap- 
pears that model checking works well in the context of 
file systems. This was a relief — we have applied full 
system model-checking in other contexts less success- 
fully[{12]. The underlying reason for its effectiveness in 
this context seems to be because file systems must do 
so many complex things right. The single worst source 
of complexity is that they must be in a recoverable state 
in the face of crashes (e.g., power loss) at every single 
program point. We hope that model checking will show 
similar effectiveness in other domains that must reason 
about a vast array of failure cases, such as database re- 
covery protocols and optimized consensus algorithms. 
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ABSTRACT 


Copy-pasted code is very common in large software be- 
cause programmers prefer reusing code via copy-paste 1n 
order to reduce programming effort. Recent studies show 
that copy-paste 1s prone to introducing bugs and a sig- 
nificant portion of operating system bugs concentrate in 
copy-pasted code. Unfortunately, it is challenging to ef- 
ficiently identify copy-pasted code in large software. Ex- 
isting copy-paste detection tools are either not scalable to 
large software, or cannot handle small modifications in 
copy-pasted code. Furthermore, few tools are available to 
detect copy-paste related bugs. 

In this paper we propose a tool, CP-Miner, that uses 
data mining techniques to efficiently identify copy-pasted 
code in large software including operating systems, and 
detects copy-paste related bugs. Specifically, it takes less 
than 20 minutes for CP-Miner to identify 190,000 copy- 
pasted segments in Linux and 150,000 1n FreeBSD. More- 
over, CP-Miner has detected 28 copy-paste related bugs in 
the latest version of Linux and 23 in FreeBSD. In addition, 
we analyze some interesting characteristics of copy-paste 
in Linux and FreeBSD, including the distribution of copy- 
pasted code across different length, granularity, modules, 
degrees of modification, and various software versions. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Motivation 


Copying and pasting code is a common practice in soft- 
ware development. In order to reduce programming ef- 
fort and shorten programming time, programmers prefer 
reusing a piece of code via copy-paste rather than rewrit- 
ing similar code from scratch. Recent studies [6, 13, 25] 
have shown that a large portion of code is duplicated in 
software. For example, Kapser and Godfrey [25], using a 
copy-paste detection tool called CCFinder [24], found that 
12% of the Linux file system code (279K lines) was in- 
volved in code cloning activity. Baker [6] found that in the 
complete source of the X Window system (714K lines), 
19% of the code was identified as duplicates. 

Using abstractions such as functions and macros to re- 
move this duplication might improve software mainte- 
nance; however, much duplication will likely remain, for 


two possible reasons. First, some changes are usually nec- 
essary, and copy-paste is much easier and faster than ab- 
straction. Another reason is that functions may impose 
higher overhead. However, the psychological reasons for 
large percentage of existing copy-pasted code are beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

Copy-pasted code is prone to introducing errors. For 
example, Chou et al. [10] found that in a single source 
file under the Linux drivers/i20 directory, 34 out of 35 
errors were caused by copy-paste. One of the errors was 
copied in 10 places and another in 24. They also showed 
that many operating system errors are not independent be- 
cause programmers are ignorant of system restrictions in 
copy-pasted code. In our study, we have detected 28 copy- 
paste related bugs in the latest version of Linux and 23 in 
FreeBSD. Most of these bugs were previously unreported. 

A major reason why copy-paste introduces bugs is that 
programmers forget to modify identifiers (variables, func- 
tions, types, etc.) consistently throughout the pasted code. 
This mistake will be detected by a compiler if the identi- 
fier 1s undefined or has the wrong type. However, these 
errors often slip through compile-time checks and become 
hidden bugs that are very hard to detect. 

Figure | shows an example of a bug detected by 
CP-Miner in the latest version of Linux (2.6.6). We 
reported this bug to the Linux kemel community and 
it has been confirmed by kernel developers [1]. In 
this example, the loop in lines 111-118 was copied 
from lines 92-99. In the new copy-pasted segment 
(lines 111-118), the variable prom_phys_total is replaced 
with prom_prom.taken in most of the cases except the 
one in line 117 (shown in bold font). As a re- 
sult, the pointer prom_promtaken{iter].theres.more incor- 
rectly points to the element of prom_phys total instead of 
prom._prom_taken. This bug is a semantic error, and there- 
fore it cannot be easily detected by memory-related bug 
detection tools including static checkers [9, 14, 17, 32] 
or dynamic tools such as Purify [19], Valgrind [36], and 
CCured [12]. Besides this bug, CP-Miner has also de- 
tected many other similar bugs caused by copy-paste in 
Linux, FreeBSD, PostgreSQL and Web Apache. 

While one can imagine augmenting the software devel- 
opment tools and editors with copy-paste tracking, this 
support does not currently exist. Therefore, we are fo- 
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( linux-2.6.6/arch/sparc64/prom/memory.c ) 
68 void __ init prom_meminit(void) 


teteee 


92  for(iter=0; iter<num_regs; iter++) { 

93 prom_phys_total[iter].start_adr = 

94 prom_reg_memlist[iter].phys_addr; 
prom_phys_total{iter].num_bytes = 

96 prom_reg_memlist[iter].reg_size; 
prom_phys_total[iter].theres_more = 

98 &prom_phys_total[iter+1]; 

99 } 


for(iter=0; iter<num_regs; iter++) { 
prom_prom_taken[iter].start_adr = 
prom_reg_memlist[iter].phys_addr; 
prom_prom_taken[iter].num_bytes = 
prom_reg_memlist[iter].reg_ size; 
prom_prom_taken|iter].theres_more = 
&prom_phys_totalfiter+1];  / bug 


Lil 
112 
113 
114 
Tes 
116 
117 
118] 





af — 


Figure |: An example of a copy-paste related error detected by CP- 
Miner. This bug appears in linux-2.6.6/arch/sparc64/pronvimemory.c. 
A similar bug is also detected in file /arch/sparc/prom/memory.c. 
cusing on detecting likely copied and pasted code in an 
existing code base. Not all code segments identified by 
previous detection tools and our tool are really the re- 
sults of copy-paste (even though we prune many of the 
false copy-pasted segments as described in Section 3.1.4), 
but for simplicity we refer likely-copy-pasted segments as 
copy-pasted segments. 

It is a challenging task to efficiently extract copy-pasted 
code in large software such as an operating system. Even 
though some previous studies [16, 20] have addressed the 
related problem of plagiarism detection, they are not suit- 
able for detecting copy-pasted code. Those tools, such 
as the commonly used JPlag [33], were designed to mea- 
sure the degree of similarity between a pair of programs in 
order to detect cheating. If these tools were to be used 
to detect copy-pasted code in a single program without 
any modification, they would need to compare all possible 
pairs of code fragments. For a program with n statements, 
a total of O(n") pairwise comparisons! would need to be 
performed. This complexity 1s certainly impractical for 
software with millions of lines of code such as Linux and 
FreeBSD. Of course, it is possible to modify these tools to 
identify copy-pasted code in single software, but the mod- 
ification is not trivial and straightforward. 

So far, only a few tools have been proposed to identify 
copy-pasted code in a single program. Examples of such 
tools include Moss [4, 35], Dup [6], CCFinder [24] and 


‘Considering comparison between the pair of code fragments with 
k; statements, there are (rn — k + 1) different fragments. So there 
are Gre = O(n?) possible pair comparisons. Since k can be 
1, 2,..., 3, the total number of pairwise compansons is O(n). 
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others [5, 7]. Most of these tools suffer from some or all 
of the following limitations: 


(1) Efficiency: Most existing tools are not scalable to large 
software such as operating system code because they con- 
sume a large amount of memory and take a long time to 
analyze millions of lines of code. 


(2) Tolerance to modifications: Most tools cannot deal 
with modifications in copy-pasted code. Some tools [13, 
22] can only detect copy-pasted segments that are exactly 
identical. Moreover, most of the existing tools do not al- 
low statement insertions or modifications in a copy-pasted 
segment. Such modifications are very common in stan- 
dard practice. Our experiments with CP-Miner show that 
about one third of copy-pasted segments contain insertion 
or modification of 1-2 statements. 


(3) Bug detection: The existing tools cannot detect copy- 
paste related bugs. They only aim at detecting copy-pasted 
code and do not consider bugs associated with copy-paste. 


1.2 Our Contributions 


In this paper we present CP-Miner, a tool that uses data 
mining techniques to efficiently identify copy-pasted code 
in large software including operating system code, and 
also detects copy-paste related bugs. It requires no modi- 
fication or annotation to the source code of software being 
analyzed. Our paper makes three main contributions: 


(1) A scalable copy-paste detection tool for large soft- 
ware: CP-Miner can efficiently find copy-pasted code in 
large software including operating system code. Our ex- 
perimental results show that it takes less than 20 minutes 
for CP-Miner to detect 150,000—190,000 different copy- 
pasted segments that account for about 20-22% of the 
source code in Linux and FreeBSD (each with more than 
3 million lines of code). Additionally, it takes less than 
one minute to detect copy-pasted segments in Apache web 
server and PostgreSQL, accounting for about !7—22% of 
total source code. 

Compared to CCFinder [24], CP-Miner is able to find 
17-52% more copy-pasted segments because CP-Miner 
can tolerate statement insertions and modifications. 


(2) Detection of bugs associated with copy-paste: CP- 
Miner can detect copy-paste related bugs such as the one 
shown in Figure |, most of which are hard to detect 
with existing static or dynamic bug detection tools. More 
specifically, CP-Miner has detected 28 potential bugs in 
the latest version of Linux, 23 in FreeBSD, 5 in Web 
Apache, and 2 in PostgreSQL. Most of these bugs had 
never been reported. 

We have reported these bugs to the corresponding de- 
velopers. So far five bugs have recently been confirmed 
and fixed by Linux developers, and one bug has been con- 
firmed and fixed by Apache developers. 


(3) Statistical study of copy-pasted code distribution in 
operating system code: Few previous studies have been 


conducted on the characteristics of copy-paste in large 
software. Our work analyzed some interesting statistics 
of copy-pasted code in Linux and FreeBSD. Our results 
indicate that (1) copy-pasted segments are usually not too 
large, most with 5—16 statements; (2) although more than 
50% of copy-pasted segments have only two copies, a few 
(6.3-6.7%) copy-pasted segments are copied more than 8 
times; (3) there is a significant number (11.3—13.5%) of 
copy-pasted segments at function granularity (copy-paste 
of an entire function); (4) most (65-67%) copy-pasted seg- 
ments require renaming at least one identifier, and 23— 
27% of copy-pasted segments have inserted, modified, or 
deleted one statement; (5) different OS modules have very 
different copy-paste coverage: drivers, arch, and crypt 
have higher percentage of copy-paste than other modules 
in Linux; (6) as the operating system code evolves, the 
amount of copy-paste also increases, but the coverage per- 
centage of copy-pasted code remains relatively stable over 
the recent versions of Linux and FreeBSD. 


2 Background 
2.1 Detection of Copy-pasted Code 


Since copy-pasted code segments are usually similar to the 
original ones, detection of copy-pasted code involves de- 
tecting code segments that are identical or similar. 

Previous techniques for copy-paste detection can be 
roughly classified into three categories: (1) string-based, 
in which the program is divided into strings (typically 
lines), and these strings are compared against each other 
to find sequences of duplicated strings [6]; (2) parse-tree- 
based, in which pattern matching is performed on the 
parse-tree of the code to search for similar subtrees [7, 27]; 
(3) token-based, in which the program is divided into a 
stream of tokens and duplicate token sequences are identi- 
fied (24, 33]. 

Our tool, CP-Mimner, is token-based. This approach has 
advantages over the other two. First, a string-based ap- 
proach does not exploit any lexical information, so it can- 
not deal with simple modifications such as identifier re- 
naming. Second, using parse trees can introduce false pos- 
itives because two segments with identical syntax trees are 
not necessarily copy-pasted. This is because copy-paste 1s 
code-based rather than syntax-based, i.e., it reuses a piece 
of code rather than an abstract syntax structure. 

Most previous copy-paste detection tools do not suf- 
ficiently address the limitations described in Section 1. 
Most of them consume too much time or memory to be 
scalable to large software, or do not tolerate modifications 
made in copy-pasted code. In contrast, CP-Miner can ad- 
dress both challenges. 


2.2 Frequent Subsequence Mining 


CP-Miner is based on frequent subsequence mining (also 
called frequent sequence mining), an association analysis 


technique that discovers frequent subsequences in a se- 
quence database [2]. Frequent subsequence mining is an 
active research topic in data mining [38, 39]. It has broad 
applications, including mining motifs in DNA sequences, 
analysis of customer shopping behavior, etc. 

A subsequence is considered frequent when it oc- 
curs in at least a specified number of sequences (called 
min.support) in the sequence database. A subsequence is 
not necessarily contiguous in an original sequence. We 
denote the number of occurrences of a subsequence as its 
support. A sequence that contains a given subsequence is 
called a supporting sequence of this subsequence. 

For example, a sequence database D has five sequences: 
D = {abced, abecf,agbch, abijc,aklc}. The num- 
ber of occurrences of subsequence abc is 4, and se- 
quence agbch is one of abc’s supporting sequences. If 
min_support is specified as 4, the frequent subsequences 
are {a: 5,0: 4,c: 5,ab: 4,ac: 5,bc: 4,abc: 4}, where 
the numbers are the supports of the subsequences. 

CP-Miner uses a recently proposed frequent sub- 
sequence mining algorithm called CloSpan (Closed 
Sequential Pattern Mining)[38], which outperforms most 
previous algorithms. Instead of mining the complete 
set of frequent subsequences, CloSpan mines only the 
closed subsequences. A closed subsequence is the sub- 
sequence whose support is different from that of its super- 
sequences. CloSpan mainly consists of two stages: (1) us- 
ing a depth-first search procedure to generate a candidate 
set of frequent subsequences that includes all the closed 
frequent subsequences; and (2) pruning the non-closed 
subsequences from the candidate set. The computational 
complexity of CloSpan is O(n) if the maximum length 
of frequent sequences is constrained by a constant. 

Mining efficiency in CloSpan is improved by two main 
ideas. The first is based on an observation that if a se- 
quence is frequent, all of its subsequences are frequent. 
For example, if abc is frequent, all of its subsequences 
{a, b, c, ab, ac, bc} are also frequent. CloSpan recursively 
produces a longer frequent subsequence by concatenating 
every frequent item to a shorter frequent subsequence that 
has already been obtained in the previous iterations. 

Let us consider an example. Let L,, denote the set of 
frequent subsequences with length n. In order to get Ly, 
we can join the sets L, ; and L;. For example, suppose 
we have already computed L, and L2 as shown below. In 
order to compute D3, we can first compute L, by concate- 
nating a subsequence from L and an item from Ly: 


Ly = {a, b, c}; 
Lo = {ab,ac, bc}; 
L3; = L2x Li = {abc,abb,abc,aca,acb,acc,bca, bcb, bcc} 


For greater efficiency, CloSpan does not join the se- 
quences in set Lo with all the items in L,;. Instead, 
each sequence in Lg is concatenated with only the fre- 
quent items in its suffix database. A suffix database of 
a subsequence s is the database of all the maximum suf- 
fixes of the sequences that contain s. In our example, 
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for the frequent sequence ab in Lg, its suffix database is 
Dap = {ced, cef, ch,ije}, and only c is a frequent item, 
so ab is only concatenated with c and we get a longer se- 
quence abc that belongs to L5. 

The second idea for improving mining performance 1s 
to efficiently evaluate whether a concatenated subsequence 
is frequent. Rather than searching the whole database, 
CloSpan only checks certain suffixes. In our example, for 
each sequence s in L4, CloSpan checks whether it is fre- 
quent or not by searching the suffix database D,. If the 
number of its occurrences is greater than mizn_sup, s 1s 
added into £3, which 1s the set of frequent subsequences 
of length 3. CloSpan continues computing L,4 from Ls, 
Ls from La, and so on until no more subsequences can be 
added into the set of frequent subsequences. 

Due to space limitation, a detailed discussion of the 
CloSpan algorithm can be found in [29, 38]. 


3 CP-Miner 


CP-Miner has two major functionalities: detecting copy- 
pasted code segments, and finding copy-paste related bugs. 
It requires no modification to the source code of software 
being analyzed. The following two subsections describe 
the design for each functionality. 


3.1 Identifying Copy-pasted Code 


To detect copy-pasted code, CP-Miner first converts the 
problem into a frequent subsequence mining problem. It 
then uses an enhanced algorithm of CloSpan to find ba- 
sic copy-pasted segments. Finally, it prunes false positives 
and composes larger copy-pasted segments. For conve- 
nience of description, we refer to a group of code segments 
that are similar to each other as a copy-paste group. 
CP-Miner can detect copy-pasted segments efficiently 
because it uses frequent subsequence mining techniques 
that can avoid many unnecessary or redundant compar- 
isons. To map our problem to a frequent subsequence min- 
ing problem, CP-Miner first maps a statement to a number, 
with similar statements being mapped to the same number. 
Then, a basic block (1.e., a straight-line piece of code with- 
out any jumps or jump targets in the middle) becomes a se- 
quence of numbers. As a result, a program is mapped into 
a database of many sequences. By mining the database 
using CloSpan, we can find frequent subsequences that 
occur at least twice in the sequence database. These fre- 
quent subsequences are exactly copy-pasted segments in 
the original program. By applying some pruning tech- 
niques such as identifier mapping, we can find basic copy- 
pasted segments, which can then be combined with neigh- 
boring ones to compose larger copy-pasted segments. 
CP-Miner is capable of handling modifications in copy- 
pasted segments for two reasons. First, similar statements 
are mapped into the same value. This is achieved by map- 
ping all identifiers (variables, functions and types) of the 
same type into the same value, regardless of their actual 
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names. This relaxation tolerates identifier renaming in 
copy-pasted segments. Even though false positives may 
be introduced during this process, they are addressed later 
through various pruning techniques such as identifier map- 
ping (described in Section 3.1.4). Second, we have en- 
hanced the basic frequent subsequence mining algorithm, 
CloSpan, to support gap constraints in frequent subse- 
quences. This enhancement allows CP-Miner to tolerate 
1—2 statement insertions, deletions, or modifications in 
copy-pasted code. Insertions and deletions are symmetric 
because a statement deletion in one copy can also be seen 
as an insertion in the other copy. Modification 1s a special 
case of insertion. Basically, the modified statement can be 
treated as if both segments have a statement inserted. 

The main steps of the process to identify copy-pasted 
segments include: 
(1) Parsing source code: Parse the given source code and 
build a sequence database (a collection of sequences). In 
addition, information regarding basic blocks and block 
nesting levels are also passed to the mining algorithm. 


(2) Mining for basic copy-pasted segments: The enhanced 
frequent subsequence mining algorithm is applied to the 
sequence database to find basic copy-pasted segments. 

(3) Pruning false positives: Various techniques including 
identifier mapping are used to prune false positives. 

(4) Composing larger copy-pasted segments: Larger copy- 
pasted segments are identified by combining consecutive 
smaller ones. The combined copy-pasted segments are fed 
back to step (3) to prune false positives. This is necessary 
because the combined one may not be copy-pasted, even 
though each smaller one 1s. 

Like other copy-paste detection tools, CP-Miner can 
only detect copy-pasted segments, but cannot tell which 
segment is original and which is copy-pasted from the 
original. Fortunately, this limitation is not a big prob- 
lem because in most cases it is enough for programmers to 
know what segments are similar to each other. Moreover, 
our bug detection method described in Section 3.2 does 
not rely on such differentiation. Additionally, if program- 
mers really need the differentiation, navigating through 
RCS versions could help figuring out which segment is the 
original copy. 


3.1.1 Parsing Source Code 

The main purpose of parsing source code is to build a se- 
quence database (a collection of sequences) in order to 
convert the copy-paste detection problem to a frequent 
subsequence mining problem. Comments are not consid- 
ered normal statements in CP-Miner, and are thereby fil- 
tered by our parser. The current prototype of the CP-Miner 
parser only works for programs written in C or C++, but it 
is easy to modify it for other programming languages. 

A statement is mapped to a number by first tokeniz- 
ing its components such as variables, operators, constants, 
functions, keywords, etc. To tolerate identifier renaming 
in copy-pasted segments, identifiers of the same type are 


mapped into the same token. Constants are handled in the 
same way as identifiers: constants of the same type are 
mapped into the same token. However, operators and key- 
words are handled differently, with each one mapped to 
a unique token. After all the components of a statement 
are tokenized, a hash value digest is computed using the 
“hashpjw” [3] hash function, chosen for its low collision 
rate. Figure 2 shows the hash value for each statement in 
the example shown in Figure 1 of Section 1. As shown in 
this figure, the statement in lines 93-94 and the statement 
in lines 112—113 have the same hash values. 

After each statement is mapped, the program becomes a 
long number sequence. Unfortunately, the frequent subse- 
quence mining algorithms need a collection of sequences 
(a sequence database) as described in 2.2, so we need a 
way to cut this long sequence into many short ones. One 
simple method ts to use a fixed cutting window size (e.g., 
every 20 statements) to break the long sequence into many 
short ones. This method has two disadvantages. First, 
some frequent subsequences across two or more windows 
may be lost. Second, it is not easy to decide the window 
size: if itis too long, the mining algorithm would be very 
slow; if too short, too much information may be lost on the 
boundary of two consecutive windows. 

Instead, CP-Miner uses a more elegant method to per- 
form the cutting. It takes advantage of some simple syntax 
information and uses a basic programming block as the 
unit to break the long sequence into short ones. The idea 
for this cutting method is that a copy-pasted segment is 
usually either a part of a basic block or consists of multi- 
ple basic blocks. In addition, basic blocks are usually not 
too long to cause performance problems in CloSpan. By 
using a basic block as the cutting unit, CP-Miner can first 
find basic copy-pasted segments and then compose larger 
ones from smaller ones. Since different basic blocks have 
a different number of statements, their corresponding se- 
quences also have different length. But this is not a prob- 
lem for CloSpan because it can deal with sequences of dif- 
ferent sizes. The example shown in Figures 1 and 2 is 
converted into the following collection of sequences: 


(35487793) 


(67641265) 
(133872016, 133872016, 82589171) 
(67641265) 
(133872016, 133872016, 82589171) 


Besides a collection of sequences, the parser also passes 
to the mining algorithm the source code information of 
each sequence. Such information includes (1) the nesting 
level of each basic block, which is later used to guide the 
composition of larger copy-pasted segments from smaller 
ones; (2) the file name and line number, which 1s used to 
locate the copy-pasted code corresponding to a frequent 
subsequence identified by the mining algorithm. 


STATEMENT HASH 


68 void __init prom_meminit(void) 35487793 


67641265 
133872016 


92 for(iter=0; iter<num_regs; iter++) { 
93 prom_phys_total{iter].start_adr = 

94  prom_reg_memlist{iter].phys_addr; 
95 prom_phys_total[iter].num_bytes = 
96  prom_reg_memlistfiter].reg_size; 
97 prom_phys_totalfiter].theres_more = 
98  &prom_phys_total{iter+1]; 


133872016 


82589171 


67641265 
133872016 


111 for(iter=0; iter<num_regs; iter++) { 
112 prom_prom_taken[iter].start_adr = 
LL3  =prom_reg_memhist[iter}.phys_addr; 
114 prom_prom_taken{iter].num_bytes = 
115. prom_reg_memlist[iter].reg_size; 
116 prom_prom_taken|iter].theres_more = 
117. &prom_phys_total [iter+1]; 


133872016 


82589171 





Figure 2: An example of hashing statements 
3.1.2 Mining for Basic Copy-pasted Segments 


After CP-Miner parses the source code of a given program, 
it generates a sequence database with each sequence rep- 
resenting a basic block. At the next step, it applies the 
frequent subsequence mining algorithm, CloSpan, on this 
database to find frequent subsequences with support value 
of at least 2, which corresponds to code segments that 
have appeared in the program at least twice. In the exam- 
ple shown in Figure 2, CP-Miner would find (133872016, 
133872016, 82589171) as a frequent subsequence because 
it occurs twice in the sequence database. Therefore, the 
corresponding code segments in line 111—118 and line 92— 
99 are basic copy-pasted segments. 


Unfortunately, the mining process is not as straightfor- 
ward as expected. The main reason is that the original 
CloSpan algorithm was not designed exactly for our pur- 
pose, and nor were other frequent subsequence mining 
algorithms. Most existing algorithms including CloSpan 
have the following two limitations that we had to enhance 
CloSpan to make it applicable for copy-paste detection: 


(1) Adding gap constraints in frequent subsequences: 
In most existing frequent subsequence mining algorithms, 
frequent subsequences are not necessarily contiguous in 
their supporting sequences. For example, sequence abdec 
provides 1 support for subsequence abc, even though abc 
does not appear contiguously in abdec. It is possible to 
have a large gap in the occurrence of a frequent subse- 
quence in one of its supporting sequences. Hence, its cor- 
responding code segment would have several statements 
inserted. Such segment is unlikely to be copy-pasted. 

To address this problem, we modified CloSpan to add a 
gap constraint in frequent subsequences. CP-Miner only 
mines for frequent subsequences with a maximum gap not 
larger than a given threshold called maz_gap. If the max- 
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imum gap of a subsequence in a sequence is larger than 
mazx_gap, this sequence is not “supporting” this subse- 
quence. For example, for the sequence database D = 
{ abced, abecf, agbch, abijc, aklc}, the support of subse- 
quence abc is 1 if max_gap equals 0, and the support is 3 
if max_gap equals 1. 

The gap constraint with max_gap = O means that 
no statement insertion or deletions are allowed in copy- 
paste, whereas the gap constraint with maz_gap = 1 
or max_gap = 2 means that 1 or 2 statement inser- 
tions/deletions are tolerated in copy-paste. 


(2) Matching frequent subsequences to copy-pasted 
segments: The original CloSpan algorithm outputs only 
frequent subsequences and their corresponding support 
values, but not their corresponding supporting sequences. 
To find copy-pasted code, we need to find the supporting 
sequences for each frequent subsequence. 

We enhance CloSpan to address this problem. When 
CP-Miner generates a frequent subsequence, it maintains 
a list of IDs of its supporting sequences. In the above 
example, CP-Miner outputs two frequent subsequences: 
(67641265) and (133872016, 133872016, 82589171), 
each with their supporting sequence IDs, based on which 
the locations of the corresponding basic copy-pasted seg- 
ments (file name and line numbers) can be identified. 


3.1.3 Composing Larger Copy-pasted Segments 


Since every sequence fed to the mining algorithm repre- 
sents a basic block, a basic copy-pasted segment may only 
be a part of a larger copy-pasted segment. Therefore, it is 
necessary to combine a basic copy-pasted segment with its 
neighbors to construct a larger one, if possible. 

The composition procedure is very straightforward. CP- 
Miner maintains a candidate set of copy-paste groups, 
which initially includes all of the basic copy-pasted seg- 
ments that survive the pruning procedure described in Sec- 
tion 3.1.4. For each copy-paste group, CP-Miner checks 
their neighboring code segments to see if they also form a 
copy-paste group. If so, the two groups are combined to- 
gether to form a larger one. This larger copy-paste group is 
checked against the pruning procedure. If it can survive the 
pruning process, it is added to the candidate set and the two 
smaller ones are removed. Otherwise, the two smaller ones 
still remain in the set and are marked as “non-expandable”. 
CP-Miner repeats this process until all groups in the can- 
didate set are non-expandable. 


3.1.4 Pruning False Positives 


It is possible that copy-pasted segments discovered by the 
mining algorithm or the composition process may contain 
false positives. The main cause of false positives is the 
tokenization of identifiers (variable/function/type) in order 
to tolerate identifier-renaming in copy-paste. Since iden- 
tifiers of the same type are mapped into the same token, 
it is possible to identify false copy-pasted segments. For 
example, all statements similar to x = y + z would have 
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the same hash value, which can introduce many false pos- 
itives. To prune false positives, CP-Miner has applied sev- 
eral techniques to both of basic and composed copy-pasted 
segments. The pruning techniques include: 


(1) Pruning unmappable segments: This technique is 
used to prune false positives introduced by the tokeniza- 
tion of identifiers. This is based on the observation that 
if a programmer copy-pastes a code segment and then re- 
names an identifier, he/she would most likely rename this 
identifier in all its occurrences in the new copy-pasted seg- 
ment. Therefore, we can build an identifier mapping that 
maps old names in one segment to their corresponding new 
ones in the other segment that belongs to the same copy- 
paste group. In the example shown in Figure 2, variable 
prom_phys_total is changed into prom_prom_taken (ex- 
cept the bug on line 117). 


A mapping scheme is consistent if there are very few 
conflicts that map one identifier name to two or more dif- 
ferent new names. If no consistent identifier mapping can 
be established between a pair of copy-pasted segments, 
they are likely to be false positives. 


To measure the amount of conflict, CP-Miner uses a 
metric called ConflictRatio, which records the conflict 
ratio for an identifier mapping between two candidate 
copy-pasted segments. For example, if a variable A from 
segment 1 is changed into a in 75% of its occurrences 
in segment 2 but 25% of its occurrences is changed into 
other variables, the ConflictRatio of mapping A — a is 
25%. The ConflictRatio for the whole mapping scheme 
between these two segments are the weighted sum of 
ConflictRatio of the mapping for each unique identifier. 
The weight for an identifier A in a given code segment is 
the fraction of total identifier occurrences that are occur- 
rences of A. If ConflictRatio for two candidate copy- 
pasted segments is higher than a predefined threshold, 
these two code segments are filtered as false positives. In 
our experiments, we set the threshold to be 60%. 


(2) Pruning tiny segments: Our mining algorithm may 
find tiny copy-pasted segments that consist of only 1-2 
simple statements. If such a tiny segment cannot be com- 
bined with neighbors to compose a larger segment, it is 
removed from the copy-paste list. This is based on the ob- 
servation that copy-pasted segments are usually not very 
small because programmers cannot save much effort in 
copy-pasting a simple tiny code segment. 


CP-Miner uses the number of tokens to measure the size 
of a segment. This metric is more appropriate than the 
number of statements, because the length of statements is 
highly variable. If a single statement is very complicated 
with many tokens, it is still possible for programmers to 
copy-paste it. 


To prune tiny segments, CP-Miner uses a tunable pa- 
rameter called min-_size. If the number of tokens in a pair 
of copy-pasted segments 1s fewer than mzn_size, this pair 
is removed. 


(3) Pruning overlapped segments: If a pair of candidate 
copy-pasted segments overlap with each other, they are 
also considered false positives. CP-Miner stops extend- 
ing the pair of copy-pasted segments once they overlap. 
For some program structures such as the switch statement 
that contain many pairs of self-similar segments, pruning 
overlapped segments can avoid most of the false positives 
in switch statements. 


(4) Pruning segments with large gaps: _ Besides the 
mining procedure for basic copy-pasted segments, the gap 
constraint is also applied to composed ones. When two 
neighboring segments are combined, the maximum gap 
of the newly composed large segment may become larger 
than a predefined threshold, maz_total_gap. If this is true, 
the composition is invalid. So the newly composed one is 
not added into the candidate set and the two smaller ones 
are marked as non-expandable in the set. 

Of course, even after such rigorous pruning, false pos- 
itives may still exist. However, we have manually ex- 
amined 100 random copy-pasted segments reported by 
CP-Miner for Linux, and only a few false positives (8) 
are found. We can only manually examine each identi- 
fied copy-pasted segment because there are no traces that 
record programmers’ copy-paste operations during the de- 
velopment of the software. 


3.1.5. Computational Complexity of CP-Miner 


CP-Miner can extract copy-pasted code directly from a 
single software with total complexity of O(n?) in the 
worst case (where n is the number of lines of code), and 
the optimizations further improve its efficiency in practice. 
For example, CP-Miner can identify more than 150,000 
copy-pasted segments from 3-4 million lines of code in 
less than 20 minutes as shown in our results in Section 53. 
In CP-Miner, we break all of the large basic blocks into 
small blocks with at most 30 statements before feeding to 
the mining algorithm. Therefore, the search tree is at most 
with depth 30. With this constraint of search tree, the min- 
ing complexity of CP-Miner is O(n) in the worst case. 
Furthermore, the optimizations described in Section 2.2 
make it more efficient in both time and space overheads 
than the worst case. 


3.2 Detecting Copy-paste Related Bugs 


As we have mentioned in Section 1, the main cause of 
copy-paste related bugs is that programmers forget to mod- 
ify identifiers consistently after copy-pasting. Once we 
get the mapping relationship between identifiers in a pair 
of copy-pasted segments (see Section 3.1.4), we can find 
the inconsistency and report these copy-paste related bugs. 
Table 1 shows the identifier mapping for the example de- 
scribed in Section 1. 

For an identifier that appears more than once in a copy- 
pasted segment, it is consistent when it always maps to the 
same identifier in the other segment. Similarly, it is in- 
consistent when it maps itself to multiple identifiers. In 


dentifiers in segment dentifiers in segment II 


prom_phys-total (4) prom_prom_taken (3); 
prom-_phys-total (1) 


prom.reg.memlist(2) | promsreg_memlist (2) 





Table 1: Identifier mapping in the example in Figure | (the number 
after each identifier indicates the number of occurrences). 

Table 1, we can see that prom_phys_total is mapped in- 
consistently, because it maps to prom_prom_taken three 
times and prom_phys_total once. All the other variable 
mappings are consistent. 

Unfortunately, inconsistency does not necessarily in- 
dicate a bug. If the amount of inconsistency is high, it 
may indicate that the code segments are not copy-pasted. 
Section 3.1.4 describes how we prune unmappable copy- 
pasted segments based on this observation. 

Therefore, the challenge is to decide when an inconsis- 
tency is likely to be a bug instead of a false positive of 
copy-paste. To address this challenge, we need to consider 
the programmers’ intention. Our bug detection method 
is based on the following observation: if a programmer 
makes a change in a copy-pasted segment, the changed 
identifier is unlikely to be a bug. But if he/she changes 
an identifier in most places but forgets to change it in a 
few places, the unchanged identifier is likely to be a bug. 
In other words, “forget-to-change” is more likely to be a 
bug than an intentional “change’’. For example, if in some 
cases, an identifier A is mapped into a and in other cases 
it is mapped into a’ (both a and a’ are different from A), 
it is unlikely to be a bug because programmers intention- 
ally change A to other names. On the other hand, if A is 
changed into a in most cases but remains unchanged only 
in a few cases, the unchanged places are likely to be bugs. 

Based on the above observation, CP-Miner reexam- 
ines each non-expandable copy-paste group after running 
through the pruning and composing procedures. For each 
pair of copy-pasted segments, it uses a metric called 
UnchangedRatio to detect bugs in an identifier mapping. 
We define 
NumUnachanged 
~ NumTotal 


where NumUnchanged means the number of occurrences 
that a given identifier is unchanged, and Num Total means 
the number of total occurrences of this identifier in a 
given copy-pasted segment. Therefore, the lower the 
UnchangedRatio, the more likely it is a bug, unless 
UnchangedRatio = 0, which means that all of its occur- 
rences have been changed. Note that Unchanged Ratio is 
different from ConflictRatio. The former only measures 
the ratio of unchanged occurrences, whereas the latter 
measures the ratio of conflicts. In the example shown on 
Table 1, UnchangedRatio for prom_phys-_total is 0.25, 
whereas all other identifiers have UnchangedRatio = 1. 
CP-Miner uses a threshold for Unchanged Ratio to de- 
tect bugs. If Unchanged Ratio for an identifier is not zero 


UnchangedRatio = 
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and not larger than the threshold, the unchanged places 
are reported as bugs. When CP-Miner reports a bug, the 
corresponding identifier mapping information is also pro- 
vided to programmers to help in debugging. In the exam- 
ple shown on Table 1, identifier prom_phys-_total on line 
117 is reported as a bug. 

It is possible to further extend CP-Miner’s bug detection 
engine. For example, it might be useful to exploit variable 
correlations. Assume variable A always appears in close 
range to another variable B, and a always appears very 
close to 6. So if in a pair of copy-pasted segments, A is 
renamed to a, B then should be renamed to 6 with high 
confidence. Any violation of this rule may indicate a bug. 
But the current version of CP-Miner has not exploited this 
possibility. It remains as our future work. 


4 Methodology 


We have evaluated the effectiveness of CP-Miner with 
large software including Linux, FreeBSD, Apache web 
server and PostgreSQL. The number of files (only C files) 
and the number of lines of code (LOC) for the software are 
shown in Table 2. 

Soitware 


Linux 
FreeBSD 


Apache 
PostgreSQL 





Table 2: Software evaluated in our experiments. 


We set the thresholds used in CP-Miner as follow- 
ing. The minimum copy-pasted segment size min_size 
is 30 tokens. We also vary the gap constraints: (1) when 
max_gap =(Q, CP-Miner only identifies copy-pasted code 
with identifier-renaming; (2) when maz_gap = 1 and 
maz_total_gap = 2, it means that CP-Miner allows copy- 
pasted segments with insertion and deletion of one state- 
ment between any two consecutive statements, and a total 
of two statement insertions and deletions in the whole seg- 
ment. Without specifying, we use setting (2) by default. 

We define C'P_Coverage to measure the percentage of 
copy-paste in given software (or a given module): 

#LOC in copy-pasled segments 
#LOC in the software or the module 

In our experiments, we also compare CP-Miner with a 
recently proposed tool called CC Finder [24]. Similar to 
our tool, CCFinder also tokenizes identifiers, keywords, 
constant, operators, etc. But different from our tool, it uses 
a suffix tree algorithm instead of a data mining algorithm. 
Therefore, it cannot tolerate statement insertions and dele- 
tions in copy-pasted code. Our results show that CP-Miner 
detects 17-52% more copy-pasted code than CCFinder. In 
addition, CCFinder does not filter incomplete, tiny copy- 
pasted segments which are very likely to be false positives. 
CCFinder does not detect copy-paste related bugs, so we 
cannot compare this functionality between them. 

In our experiments, we run CP-Miner and CCFinder on 
an Intel Xeon 2.4GHz machine with 2GB memory. 


x 100% 





C'P_Coverage = 
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5 Evaluation Results of CP-Miner 


We first present the evaluation results of CP-Miner in 
this section, including the number of copy-pasted seg- 
ments, the number of detected copy-paste related bugs, 
CP-Miner overhead, comparison with CCFinder, and ef- 
fects of threshold setting. The statistical results of copy- 
paste characteristics in Linux and FreeBSD will be pre- 
sented in Section 6. 


5.1 Overall Results 


Detecting Copy-pasted Code CP-Miner has found a 
significant number of copy-pasted segments in the evalu- 
ated software. In this software, copy-pasted code makes up 
17.7—22.3% of the code base. Table 3 shows the numbers 
of copy-pasted segments and C'P_Coverage. As shown 
in this table, in Linux and FreeBSD, there are more than 
100,000 and 120,000 copy-pasted segments without any 
statement insertion (max_gap = 0), which accounts for 
about 15% of the source code. We have manually exam- 
ined 100 random pairs of copy-pasted segments from all 
potential copy-pasted segments in Linux (with mazx_gap 
= 1), and found a few (only 8) false positives. The large 
number of copy-pasted segments motivates a support in 
software development environments such as Microsoft V1- 
sual Studio to maintain copy-pasted code. 


[Segments |CP-Conerage #Segments |CPCouerage 
ize: 3BI TS. 3% 









Software 






Linux 
FreeBSD 
Apache 
PostgreSQ 





Table 3: The number of copy-pasted segments and CP_Coverage 


Our results also show that a large percentage (30-50%) 
of copy-pasted segments have statement insertions and 
modifications. For example, when maz_gap is 1, CP- 
Miner finds 62.4% more copy-pasted segments 1n Linux. 
In FreeBSD, the CP_Coverage increases from 14.9% to 
20.4% when maz_gap is relaxed from 0 to 1. These results 
show that previous tools including CCFinder that cannot 
tolerate statement insertions and modifications would miss 
a lot of copy-paste. 

By increasing maz_gap from 1 to 2 or higher, we can 
further relax the gap constraint. Due to space limitation, 
we do not show those results here. Also the number of 
false positives will increase with max_gap. Our manual 
examination results with the Linux file system module in- 
dicate that false positives are low with maz_gap = 1, and 
relatively low with maz_gap = 2. 


Detecting Copy-paste Related Bugs CP-Miner has also 
reported many copy-paste related errors in the evaluated 
software. Since the errors reported by CP-Miner may not 
be bugs, we verify each reported error manually and then 
report to the corresponding developer community those er- 
rors that we suspect to be bugs with high confidence. The 


oftware errors pugs careless false alarms 
reported vemiee programing ss , a bees 





Table 4: Ex Exrors reported by CP-Miner (UnchangedRatio threshold 
= 0.4) and bugs verified by us with high confidence, some of which are 
confirmed and fixed by corresponding developers after we reported. The 
false alarms include three categories: (1) incorrectly matched segments, 
(2) exchangeable orders, and (3) others. The first two categories can be 
pruned, which remains as our immediate future work. 

numbers of errors found by CP-Miner and verified bugs 
are shown on Table 4. The results are achieved by setting 
the Unchanged Ratio threshold to be 0.4. 

Both Linux and FreeBSD have many copy-paste related 
bugs. So far, we have verified 28 and 23 bugs in the latest 
versions of Linux and FreeBSD. Most of these bugs had 
never been reported before. We have reported these bugs 
to the kernel developer communities. Recently, five Linux 
bugs have been confirmed and fixed by kernel developers, 
and the others are still in the process of being confirmed. 

Since Apache and PostgreSQL are much smaller com- 
pared to Linux and FreeBSD, CP-Miner found much fewer 
copy-paste related bugs. We have verified 5 bugs for 
Apache and 2 bugs for PostgreSQL with high confidence. 
One bug in Apache was immediately fixed by the Apache 
developers after we reported it to them. 

In addition to those bugs verified, we also find many 
“potential bugs” (21 in Linux and 8 1n FreeBSD) that are 
not bugs by coincidence but might become bugs in the fu- 
ture. We call this type of errors “careless programming”’. 
Similar to the bugs verified, these errors also forget to 
change some identifiers consistently at a few places. For- 
tunately, by coincidence, the new identifiers and the old 
ones happen to have the same values. However, if such 
implicit assumptions are violated in future versions of the 
software, it would lead to bugs that are hard to detect. 


5.2 False Alarms 


Table 4 also shows the number of false alarms reported by 
CP-Miner. These false alarms are mostly caused by the 
following two major reasons and can be further pruned in 
our immediate future work: 

(1) Incorrectly matched copy-pasted segments: In some 
copy-pasted segments that contain multiple “case” or “if” 
blocks, there are many possible combinations for these 
contiguous copy-pasted blocks to compose larger ones. 
Since CP-Miner simply follows the program order to com- 
pose larger copy-pastes, it 1s likely that a wrong composi- 
tion might be chosen. As a result, identifiers are compared 
between two incorrectly matched copy-pasted segments, 
which results in false alarms. 

These false alarms can be pruned if we use more seman- 
tic information of the identifiers in these segments. The 
segments with a number of “case/if” blocks usually con- 
tain a lot of constant identifiers, but our current CP-Miner 
treats them as normal variable names. If we use the infor- 


mation of these constants to match “case/if” blocks when 
composing larger copy-pasted segments, it can reduce the 
number of incorrectly matched segments and most of such 
false alarms can be pruned. 
(2) Exchangeable orders: In a copy-paste pair, the orders 
of some statements or expressions can be switched. For 
example, a segment with several similar statements such 
as “al =b1; a2=b2;” 1s the same as “a2=b2; al =b1;”.. The 
current version of CP-Miner simply compares the identi- 
fiers in a pair of copy-pasted segments in strict order and 
therefore a false alarm might be reported. In Linux, 41 
false alarms are caused by such exchangeable orders. 
These false alarms can be pruned if we relax the strict 
order comparison by further checking whether the cor- 
responding “changed” identifiers are in the neighboring 
statements/expressions. 


5.3. Time and Space Overheads 


CP-Miner can identify copy-pasted code in large soft- 
ware very efficiently. The execution time of CP-Miner is 
shown in Table 5. CP-Miner takes 11—20 minutes to iden- 
tify 101,699-198,605 copy-pasted segments in Linux and 
FreeBSD, each with 3-4 million lines of code. It takes less 
than | minute to detect copy-pasted segments in Apache 
and PostgreSQL with more than 200,000 lines of code. 

CP-Miner is also space-efficient. For example, it takes 
less than 530MB to find copy-pasted code in Linux and 
FreeBSD. For Apache and PostgreSQL, CP-Miner con- 
sumes 27—57 MB of memory. 










mar_gap = U 





mets) | Space(MB) Time(s) T SpacetIB) 
Linux 770 438 
FreeBSD 615 334 





Apache 


PostgreSQL 
Table 5: Execution time and memory space of CP-Miner 


5.4 Comparison with CCFinder 


We have compared CP-Miner with CCFinder [24). 
CCFinder has execution time similar to that of CP-Miner, 
but CP-Miner discovers much more copy-pasted segments. 
In addition, CCFinder does not detect copy-paste related 
bugs. As we explained in Section 4, CCFinder allows 
identifier-renaming but not statement insertions. In addi- 
tion, pruning in CCFinder is not so rigorous as CP-Miner. 
For example, CCFinder reports incomplete statements in 
copy-pasted segments, which is unlikely 1n practice. Af- 
ter pruning the incomplete statements, many small copy- 


CCFinder 


Linux : : 
FreeBSD 14.5%(19.6%) 
11.8%(15.3%) 


18.5% (23.8%) 


Table 6: CP _Coverage comparison between CP-Miner and 
CCFinder. For CCFinder, the first number is the result after pruning 
those incomplete, small segments, and the second number in parenthe- 
ses is the result before pruning. 


Apache 
PostgreSQL 
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pasted segments consist of less than 30 tokens, which are 
too simple to be worth copying. 

CP-Miner can identify 17-52% more copy-pasted code 
than CCFinder because CP-Miner can tolerate statement 
insertions and modifications. Table 6 compares the 
C'P_Coverage identified by CP-Miner and CCFinder. The 
results with CP-Miner are achieved using the default 
threshold setting (mzn_size = 30 and maz_gap = 1). For 
fair comparison, we also filter those incomplete, small seg- 
ments from CCFinder’s output. 


5.5 Effects of Threshold Settings 


Segment Size Threshold Figure 3 shows the effect of 
segment size threshold min_size on CP_Coverage. As 
expected, C’'P_Coverage decreases when min_size in- 
creases because more copy-pasted segments are pruned. 
The results also show that the decrement slowdowns when 
min_size is in the range of 30—100 tokens, which indicates 
that not too many copy-segments’ sizes fall in this range. 
This implies that segments with fewer than 30 tokens are 
very likely to be false positives, whereas those with more 
than 40 tokens are very likely to be copy-paste. 
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Figure 3: Effects of min_size on CP_Coverage 


Unchanged Ratio Threshold Figure 4 shows the effect 
of unchanged ratio threshold on the number of bugs re- 
ported. Since UnchangedRatio > 0.5 means that most 
of the identifiers are not changed after copy-pasting, these 
unchanged identifiers are unlikely “forget-to-change” and 
so it cannot indicate a copy-paste related error. Therefore, 
we only show the errors with Unchangedfatio threshold 
less than 0.5. 

As expected, more errors are reported by CP-Miner 
when the UnchangedRatio threshold increases. Specif- 
ically, the number of errors reported increases gradually 
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Figure 4: Effects of Unchanged Ratio threshold on errors reported 
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Figure 5: Size distribution of copy-pasted segments. Due to the over- 
lap of copy-pasted segments that have different segment sizes and also 
belong to different copy-piste groups, the sum of all CP_Coverage 
does not equal to the overall CP_Coverage. 


when the threshold is less than 0.25, and then increases 
sharply when the threshold € (0.25, 0.35). We found that 
most of the errors with high Unchanged Ratio turn out to 
be false alarms during our verification. For example, CP- 
Miner reports many errors where only | out of 3 identifiers 
is unchanged (UnchangedRatio = 0.33). However, it 
cannot strongly support that it is a copy-paste related bug. 
In order to prune such false alarms, we can further analyze 
the identifiers in the context of the copy-pasted segments 
(e.g., the whole function). We leave this improvement as 
our future work. 


6 Statistics of Copy-paste in OS code 


This section presents the statistical results on copy-paste 
characteristics in large software. Our results include 
the distribution of copy-pasted segments across differ- 
ent group sizes, segment sizes, granularity, amount of 
changes, modules, and versions. 


6.1 Copy-paste Size and Granularity 


Figure 5 illustrates the distribution of copy-pasted seg- 
ments with different sizes (in terms of the number of state- 
ments). The results show that most (60-64%) copy-pasted 
segments are not very large, with only 5-16 statements. 
Only a few (0.2-5.0%) copy-pasted segments have more 
than 64 statements. In particular, Figure 5(a) shows that 
most (35-40%) copy-paste groups contain 5—8 statements 
in each segment. Figure 5 (b) shows similar character- 
istics: copy-pasted segments with 5-8 statements cover 
about 7—10% of the source code. 

Figure 6 shows the distribution of copy-paste group 
size. About 60% of copy-paste groups contain only two 
segments, which indicates that there are only two copies 
(original and replicated) for most copy-pasted code. But 
still, a lot of code is replicated more than once. 
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Figure 6: Copy-paste group size distribution in terms of the number 
of segments in each group. Each bar represents the percentage of copy- 
paste groups that contain the corresponding number of segments. 


| Sottware | basic block | function | 
Linux 17,818 (9.0%) | 26,744 (13.5%) 
| FreeBSD | 13,999 (9.1%) | 17,254 (11.3%) 


Table 7: Distribution of copy-paste granularity: numbers and per 
centages of copy-pasted segments at different granulanty. Note here 
the percentage is not CP_Coverage. It is calculated by companing to 
the total number of copy-pasted segments. 

Total 6.3-6.7% of copy-pasted segments are copy- 
pasted more than 8 times. If a bug is detected in one of 
the copies, it is difficult for programmers to remember fix- 
ing the bug in the other 8 or more copies. This motivates a 
tool that can automatically fix other copy-pasted segments 
once a programmer fixes one segment. 

Table 7 shows the number of copy-pasted segments at 
basic-block and function granularity. Our results show that 
9% of copy-pasted segments are basic blocks, which in- 
dicates that programmers seldom copy-paste basic blocks 
because most of them are too simple to worth it. 

More interestingly, there are 13.5% of copy-pasted 
segments with whole functions in Linux and 11.3% in 
FreeBSD. The reason is that many functions provide sim- 
ilar functionalities, such as reading data from different 
types of devices. Those functions can be copy-pasted with 
modifications such as replacing data types of parameters. 
This motivates some refactoring tools [23] to better main- 
tain these copy-pasted functions. 


6.2 Modifications in Copy-pasted Segments 


Figure 7 shows how many identifiers are changed in copy- 
pasted segments. Since in some cases there are more than 
two segments in each copy-paste group, we only present 
the distribution in the best case: comparing the most simi- 
lar pair of segments from each copy-paste group. Each bar 
includes two parts: one with no statement insertion and the 
other with one statement insertion. 

The results indicate that 65—67% of copy-pasted seg- 
ments require identifier renaming. For example, in Linux, 
27% copy-pasted segments are identical, and 8% segments 
are almost identical with only one statement inserted. The 
rest 65% of the copy-pasted segments in Linux rename at 
least one identifier. Such results motivate a tool to support 
consistently renaming identifiers in copy-pasted code. 

The results in Figure 7 also show that about 23-27% 
of copy-pasted segments contain at least one statement in- 
sertion, deletion, and modification (Gap=1). It indicates 
that it is important for copy-paste detection tools to toler- 
ate such statement modifications. 
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Figure 7: Distribution of identifiers changed in copy-pasted seg- 
ments. Each bar represents the percentage of segments that have the 
corresponding number of renamed identifiers. Each bar has two parts: 
“Gap = 0” and “Gap = 1” represent the copy-pasted segments with 
no and one statement modifications, respectively. 
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Figure 8: Copy-pasted code in different modules. 
6.3 Copy-pasted Code across Modules 


Different modules have different copy-paste characteris- 
tics. In this subsection, we analyze copy-pasted code 
across different modules in operating system code. We 
split Linux into 9 categories: arch (platform specific), fs 
(file system), kernel (main kermel), mm (memory man- 
agement), net (networking), sound (sound device drivers), 
drivers (device drivers other than networking and sound 
device), crypto (cryptography), and others (all other code). 
For FreeBSD, modules are also split into 9 categories: 
sys (kemel sources), lib (system libraries), crypto (cryp- 
tography), usr.sbin (system administration commands), 
usr.bin (user commands), sbin (system commands), bin 
(system/user commands), gnu, and others. 


Figure 8 shows the number and C’P_Coverage of copy- 
pasted segments in different modules. The C_P_Coverage 
is computed based on the size of each corresponding mod- 
ule, instead of the entire software. 

Figure 8 (a) shows that most copy-pasted code in Linux 
and FreeBSD is located in one or two main modules. For 
example, modules “drivers” and “arch” account for 71% 
of all copy-pasted code in Linux, and module “sys” ac- 
counts for 60% in FreeBSD. This is because many drivers 
are similar, and it is much easier to modify a copy-paste of 
another driver than writing one from scratch. 


Figure 8 (b) shows that a large percentage (20-28%) of 
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the code in Linux is copy-pasted in the “arch” module, 
the “crypto” module, and the device driver modules in- 
cluding “net”, “sound”, and “drivers”. The “arch’’ module 
has a lot of copy-pasted code because it has many simi- 
lar sub-modules for different platforms. The device driver 
modules contain a significant portion of copy-pasted code 
because many devices share similar functionalities. Addi- 
tionally, “crypto” is a very small module (less than 10,000 
LOC), but the main cryptography algorithms consist of a 
number of similar computing steps, so it contains a lot of 
copy-pasted code. Our results indicate that more attention 
should be paid to these modules because they are more 
likely to contain copy-paste related bugs. 

In contrast, the modules “mm” and “kemel’ contain 
much less copy-pasted code than others, which indicates 
that it is rare to reuse code in kernels and memory man- 
agement modules. 


6.4 Evolution of Copy-paste 


Figure 9 shows that the copy-pasted code increases as the 
operating system code evolves. For example, Figure 9(a) 
shows that as Linux’s code size increases from 141,000 to 
4.4 million lines, copy-pasted code also keeps increasing 
from 23,000 to 975,000 lines through version 1.0 to 2.6.6. 

In terms of CP_Coverage, the percentage of copy- 
pasted code also steadily increases along software evolu- 
tion. For example, Figure 9(a) shows that C'P_Coverage 
in Linux increases from 16.2% to 22.3% from version 
1.0 to 2.6.6, and Figure 9(b) shows that C'P_Coverage in 
FreeBSD increases from 17.5% to 21.7% from version 2.0 
to 4.10. However, the C'P_Coverage remains relatively 
stable over the recent several versions for both Linux and 
FreeBSD. For example, the C'P_Coverage for FreeBSD 
has been staying around 21—22% since version 4.0. 


7 Related Work 


In this section, we briefly discuss closely related work that 
has not been described in earlier sections. 


7.1 Detecting Copy-Pasted Code 


Several studies have been conducted on detection of copy- 
pasted code. The techniques used include: line-by-line [6], 
token-by-token [24, 33], fingerprinting [21], visualization 
[11, 13], abstract syntax tree [7, 27], and dependence graph 
[26, 28]. 

Dup [6] finds all pairs of matching parameterized code 
fragments. A code fragment matches another if both frag- 
ments are contiguous sequences of source lines with some 
consistent identifier mapping scheme. Because this ap- 
proach is line-based, it is sensitive to lexical aspects like 
the presence or absence of new lines. In addition, it does 
not find non-contiguous copy-pastes. CP-Miner does not 
have these shortcomings. 

Johnson [21] proposed using a fingerprinting algorithm 
on a substring of the source code. In this algorithm, cal- 
culated signatures per line are compared in order to 1den- 
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Figure 9: Copy-pasted code in Linux and FreeBSD through vari- 
ous versions. The x-axis (version number) is drawn in time scale with 
the corresponding release time. The versions of Linux we analyze are 
through 1.0 to the current version 2.6.6. The versions of FreeBSD in- 
clude the main branch through 2.0 to 4.10. 

tify matched substrings. As with line-based techniques, 
this approach is sensitive to minor modifications made in 


copy-pasted code. 


Some graphical tools were proposed to understand code 
similarities in different programs (or in the same program) 
visually. Dotplots [11] of source code can be constructed 
by tokenizing the code into lines and placing a dot in coor- 
dinates (i, 7) on a 2-D graph, if the i*” input token matches 
j*? input token. Similarly, Duploc [13] provides a scat- 
ter plot visualization of copy-pastes (detected by string 
matching of lines) and also textual reports that summa- 
rize all discovered sequences. Both Dotplots and Duploc 
only support line granularity. In addition, they can only 
detect identical duplicates and do not tolerate renaming, 
insertions, and deletions. 


Baxter et al. [7] proposed a tool that transforms source 
code into abstract-syntax trees (AST), and detects copy- 
paste by finding identical subtrees. Similar to other tools, 
it is not tolerant to modifications in copy-pasted segments. 
In addition, it may introduce many false positives because 
two code segments with the same syntax subtrees are not 
necessarily copy-pastes. 


Komondoor et al. [26] proposed using program depen- 
dence graph (PDG) and program slicing to find isomorphic 
subgraphs and code duplication. Although this approach is 
successful at identif ying copies with reordered statements, 
its running time is very long. For example, it takes 1.5 
hours to analyze only 11,540 lines of source code from 


bison, much slower than CP-Miner. Another slow PDG- 
based approach ts found in [28]. 

Mayrand et al. [31] used an Intermediate Representa- 
tion Language to characterize each function in the source 
code and detect copy-pasted function bodies that have sim- 
ilar metric values. This tool does not detect copy-paste at 
other granularity such as segment-based copy-paste, which 
occurs more frequently than function-based copy-paste as 
shown in our results. 

Some copy-paste detection techniques are too coarse- 
grained to be useful for our purpose. JPlag [33], 
Moss [35], and sif [30] are tools to find similar programs 
among a given set. They have been commonly used to de- 
tect plagiarism. Most of them are not suitable for detecting 
copy-pasted code in a single large program. 

Kontogiannis et al. [27] built an abstract pattem match- 
ing tool to identify probable matches using Markov mod- 
els. This approach does not find copy-pasted code. In- 
stead, it only measures similarity between two programs. 


7.2 Detecting Software Bugs 


Many tools have been proposed for detecting software 
bugs. One approach is dynamic checking that detects bugs 
during execution. Examples of dynamic tools include Pu- 
rify [19], Valgrind [36], DIDUCE [18], Eraser [34], and 
CCured [12]. Dynamic tools have more accurate informa- 
tion but may introduce overheads during execution. More- 
over, they can only find bugs on the execution paths. Most 
dynamic tools cannot detect bugs in operating systems. 

Another approach 1s to perform checks statically. Ex- 
amples of this approach include explicit model check- 
ing [15, 32, 37] and program analysis [8, 14, 17]. Most 
Static tools require significant involvement of program- 
mers to write specifications or annotate programs. But the 
advantage of static tools is that they add no overhead dur- 
ing execution, and it can find bugs that may not occur in 
the common execution paths. A few tools do not require 
annotations, but they focus on detecting different types of 
bugs, instead of copy-paste related bugs. 

Our tool, CP-Miner, is a static tool that can detect copy- 
paste related bugs, without any annotation requirement 
from programmers. CP-Miner complements other bug de- 
tection tools because it is based on a different observation: 
finding bugs caused by copy-paste. Some copy-paste re- 
lated bugs can be found by previous tools if they lead to 
buffer overflow or some obvious memory corruption, but 
many of them, especially those semantic ones, cannot be 
found by previous tools. 

Our work is motivated by and related to Engler et al.’s 
empirical analysis of operating systems errors [10]. Their 
study gave an overall error distribution and evolution anal- 
ySis in operating systems, and found that copy-paste is one 
of the major causes for bugs. Our work presents a tool to 
detect copy-pasted code and related bugs in large software 
including operating system code. Many of these bugs such 
as the one in Figure 1 cannot be detected by their tools. 


$8 Conclusions 


This paper presents a tool called CP-Miner 7 that uses 
data mining techniques to efficiently identify copy-pasted 
code in large software including operating systems, and 
also detects copy-paste related bugs. Specifically, it takes 
less than 20 minutes for CP-Miner to identify 190,000 
and 150,000 copy-pasted segments that account for 20- 
22% of the source code in Linux and FreeBSD. More- 
over, CP-Miner has detected 28 and 23 copy-paste related 
bugs in the latest versions of Linux and FreeBSD, respec- 
tively. Compared to CCFinder [24], CP-Miner finds 17- 
52% more copy-pasted segments because it can tolerate 
statement insertions and modifications in copy-paste. In 
addition, we have shown some interesting characteristics 
of copy-pasted codes in Linux and FreeBSD, including 
distribution of copy-paste across different segment sizes, 
group sizes, granularity, modules, amount of modifica- 
tions, and software evolution. 

Our results indicate that maintaining copy-pasted code 
would be very useful for programmers because it 1s com- 
monly used in large software such as operating system 
code, and it can easily introduce hard-to-detect bugs. We 
hope our study motivates software development environ- 
ments such as Microsoft Visual Studio to provide func- 
tionality to maintain copy-pasted code and automatically 
detect copy-paste related bugs. 

Even though CP-Miner focuses only on “forget-to- 
change” bugs caused by copy-paste, copy-paste can intro- 
duce many other types of bugs. For example, after copy- 
paste operation, the programmer forgets to add some state- 
ments that are specific to the new copy-pasted segment. 
However, such bugs are hard to detect because it relies on 
semantic information. It is impossible to guess what the 
programmer would want to insert or modify. Another type 
of copy-paste related bugs 1s caused by programmers for- 
getting to fix a known bug mm all copy-pasted segments. 
They only fix one or two segments but forget to change it 
in the others. Our tool CP-Miner can detect simple cases 
of this type of errors. But if the fix is too complicated, 
CP-Miner would miss the bug because the modified code 
segment becomes too different from the others to be identi- 
fied as copy-paste. To solve this problem more thoroughly, 
it would require support from software development envi- 
ronments such as Microsoft Visual Studio. 
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Abstract 


We present a new technique, failure-oblivious comput- 
ing, that enables servers to execute through memory er- 
rors without memory corruption. Our safe compiler for 
C inserts checks that dynamically detect invalid memory 
accesses. Instead of terminating or throwing an excep- 
tion, the generated code simply discards invalid writes 
and manufactures values to retum for invalid reads, en- 
abling the server to continue its normal execution path. 

We have applied failure-oblivious computing to a 
set of widely-used servers from the Linux-based open- 
source computing environment. Our results show that 
our techniques 1) make these servers invulnerable to 
known security attacks that exploit memory errors, and 
2) enable the servers to continue to operate successfully 
to service legitimate requests and satisfy the needs of 
their users even after attacks trigger their memory errors. 

We observed several reasons for this successful con- 
tinued execution. When the memory errors occur in ir- 
relevant computations, failure-oblivious computing en- 
ables the server to execute through the memory errors to 
continue on to execute the relevant computation. Even 
when the memory errors occur in relevant computations, 
failure-oblivious computing converts requests that trig- 
ger unanticipated and dangerous execution paths into an- 
ticipated invalid inputs, which the error-handling logic 
in the server rejects. Because servers tend to have small 
error propagation distances (localized errors in the com- 
putation for one request tend to have little or no effect 
on the computations for subsequent requests), redirect- 
ing reads that would otherwise cause addressing errors 
and discarding writes that would otherwise corrupt crit- 
ical data structures (such as the call stack) localizes the 
effect of the memory errors, prevents addressing excep- 
tions from terminating the computation, and enables the 
server to continue on to successfully process subsequent 
requests. The overall result is a substantial extension of 
the range of requests that the server can successfully pro- 
cess. 


1 Introduction 


Memory errors such as out of bounds array accesses and 
invalid pointer accesses are a common source of program 
failures. Safe languages such as ML and Java use dy- 
namic checks to eliminate such errors — if, for exam- 
ple, the program attempts to access an out of bounds ar- 
ray element, the implementation intercepts the attempt 
and throws an exception. The rationale is that an invalid 
memory access indicates an unanticipated programming 
error and it is unsafe to continue the execution without 
first taking some action to recover from the error. 


Recently, several research groups have developed 
compilers that augment programs written in unsafe lan- 
guages such as C with dynamic checks that intercept out 
of bounds array accesses and accesses via invalid point- 
ers (we call such a compiler a safe-C compiler) [17, 58, 
45, 36, 50, 37]. These checks use additional information 
about the layout of the address space to distinguish ille- 
gal accesses from legal accesses. If the program fails a 
check, it terminates after printing an error message. 


1.1 Failure-Oblivious Computing 


Note that it is possible for the compiler to automatically 
transform the program so that, instead of throwing an ex- 
ception or terminating, it simply ignores any memory er- 
rors and continues to execute normally. Specifically, if 
the program attempts to read an out of bounds array ele- 
ment or use an invalid pointer to read a memory location, 
the implementation can simply (via any number of mech- 
anisms) manufacture a value to supply to the program as 
the result of the read, and the program can continue to ex- 
ecute with that value. Similarly, if the program attempts 
to write a value to an out of bounds array element or use 
an invalid pointer to write a memory location, the im- 
plementation can simply discard the value and continue. 
We call a computation that uses this strategy a failure- 
oblivious computation, since it is oblivious to its failure 
to correctly access memory. 
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It is not immediately clear what will happen when a 
program uses this strategy to execute through a memory 
error. When we started this project, our hypothesis was 
that, for at least some programs, this continued execution 
would produce acceptable results. To test this hypothe- 
sis, we implemented a C compiler that generates failure- 
oblivious code, obtained some C programs with known 
memory errors, and observed the execution of failure- 
oblivious versions of these programs. Here is a summary 
of our observations: 


e Acceptable Continued Execution: We targeted 
memory errors in servers that correspond to security 
vulnerabilities as documented at vulnerability track- 
ing web sites [13, 12]. For all of our tested servers, 
failure-oblivious computing 1) eliminates the secu- 
rity vulnerability and 2) enables the server to suc- 
cessfully execute through the error to continue to 
serve the needs of its users. 


e Acceptable Performance: Failure-oblivious com- 
puting entails the insertion of dynamic bounds 
checks into the compiled program. Previous ex- 
periments with safe-C compilers have indicated that 
these checks usually cause the program to run less 
than a factor of two slower than the version without 
checks, but that in some cases the program may run 
as much as eight to twelve times slower [58, 50]. 
Our results are consistent with these previous re- 
sults. Note that many of our servers implement 
interactive computations for which the appropriate 
performance measure is the observed pause times 
for processing interactive requests. For all of our in- 
teractive servers, the application of failure-oblivious 
computing does not perceptibly increase the pause 
times. 


Our conclusion is that continued execution through 
memory errors produces completely acceptable results 
for all of our servers as long as failure-oblivious com- 
puting prevents these errors from corrupting the server's 
address space or data structures. 


1.2 Reason for Successful Execution 


Memory errors can damage a computation in several 
ways: 1) they can cause the computation to terminate 
with an addressing exception, 2) they can cause the com- 
putation to become stuck in an infinite loop, 3) they can 
change the flow of control to cause the computation to 
generate a new and unacceptable interaction sequence 
(either with the user or with I/O devices), 4) they can 
corrupt data structures that must be consistent for the re- 
mainder of the computation to execute acceptably, or 5) 
they can cause the computation to produce unacceptable 
results. 
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Because failure-oblivious computing intercepts all in- 
valid memory accesses, it eliminates the possibility that 
the computation may terminate with an addressing ex- 
ception. It is still possible for the computation to infi- 
nite loop, but we have found a sequence of return values 
for invalid reads that, in practice, appears to eliminate 
this problem for our server programs. Our servers have 
simple interaction sequences — read a request, process 
the request without further interaction, then retum the re- 
sponse. As long as the computation that processes the 
request terminates, control will appropriately flow back 
to the code that reads the next request and there will 
be no unacceptable interaction sequences. Discarding 
invalid writes tends to localize any memory corruption 
effects. In particular, it prevents an access to one data 
unit (such as a buffer, array, or allocated memory block) 
from corrupting another data unit. In practice, this lo- 
calization protects many critical data structures (such as 
widely used application data structures or the call stack) 
that must remain consistent for the program to execute 
acceptably. 

The remaining issue is the potential production of 
unacceptable results. Manufacturing values for reads 
clearly has the potential to cause a subcomputation to 
produce an incorrect or unexpected result. The key ques- 
tion 1s how (or even if) the incorrect or unexpected result 
may propagate through the remaining computation to af- 
fect the overall results of the program. 

All of our initially targeted memory errors eventually 
boil down to buffer-overrun problems: as it processes a 
request, the server allocates a fixed-size buffer, then (un- 
der certain circumstances) fails to check that the data ac- 
tually fits into this buffer. An attacker can exploit this 
error by submitting a request that causes the server to 
write beyond the bounds of the buffer to overwrite the 
contents of the stack or heap, typically with injected code 
that the server then executes. Such attacks are currently 
the most common source of exploited security vulnera- 
bilities in modem networked computer systems [2]. Es- 
timates place the total cost of such attacks in the billions 
of dollars annually [3]. 

Failure-oblivious computing makes a server invulner- 
able to this kind of attack — the server simply discards 
the out of bounds writes, preserving the consistency of 
the call stack and other critical data structures. For two 
of our servers the memory errors occur in computations 
and buffers that are irrelevant to the overall results that 
the server produces for that request. Because failure 
oblivious computing eliminates any addressing excep- 
tions that would otherwise terminate the computation, 
the server executes through the irrelevant computation 
and proceeds on to process the request (and subsequent 
requests) successfully. For the other servers (in these 
servers the memory errors occur in relevant computa- 


tions and buffers) , failure-oblivious computing converts 
the attack request (which would otherwise trigger a dan- 
gerous, unanticipated execution path) into an anticipated 
invalid input which the server’s standard error-handling 
logic rejects. The server then proceeds on to read and 
process subsequent requests acceptably. 

One of the reasons that failure-oblivious computing 
works well for our servers is that they have short error 
propagation distances — an error in the computation for 
one request tends to have little or no effect on the com- 
putation for subsequent requests. By discarding invalid 
writes, failure-oblivious computing isolates the effect of 
any memory errors to data local to the computation for 
the request that triggered the errors. The result is that 
the server has short data error propagation distances — 
the errors do not propagate to data structures required to 
process subsequent requests. The servers also have short 
control flow error propagation distances: by preventing 
addressing exceptions from terminating the computation, 
failure-oblivious computing enables the server to retum 
to a control flow path that leads it back to read and pro- 
cess the next request. Together, these short data and con- 
trol flow propagation distances ensure that any effects of 
the memory error quickly work their way out of the com- 
putation, leaving the server ready to successfully process 
subsequent requests. 


1.3 Scope 


Our expectation is that failure-oblivious computing will 
work best with computations, such as servers, that 
have short error propagation distances. Failure-oblivious 
computing enables these programs to survive otherwise 
fatal errors or attacks and to continue on to execute and 
interact acceptably. Failure-oblivious computing should 
also be appropriate for multipurpose systems with many 
components — it can prevent an error in one component 
from corrupting data in other components and keep the 
system as a whole operating so that other components 
can continue to successfully fulfill their purpose in the 
computation. 

Until we develop technology that allows us to track re- 
sults derived from computations with memory errors, we 
anticipate that failure-oblivious computing will be less 
appropriate for programs (such as many numerical com- 
puting programs) in which a single error can propagate 
through to affect much of the computation. We also an- 
ticipate that it will be less appropriate for programs in 
which it is acceptable and convenient to terminate the 
computation and await extemal intervention. This sit- 
uation occurs, for example, during development — the 
program is typically not producing any useful results and 
developers with the ability and motivation to find and 
eliminate any errors are readily available. We therefore 
see failure-oblivious computing as useful primarily for 


deployed programs whose users 1) need the results that 
the program produces and 2) are unable or unwilling to 
tolerate failures or to find and fix errors in the program. 


1.4 Advantages and Drawbacks 


The primary characteristic of failure-oblivious comput- 
ing as compared with previous approaches is continued 
execution combined with the elimination of data struc- 
ture corruption caused by memory errors. The potential 
benefits include: 


e Availability: The combination of protection against 
data structure corruption and continued execution in 
the face of memory errors can significantly increase 
the availability of the server. This combination en- 
ables the server to continue to provide service to le- 
gitimate users even in the face of repeated attacks 
(or, for that matter, other infrequently-triggered fa- 
tal memory errors). 


e Security: Failure-oblivious computing eliminates 
the possibility that an attacker can exploit memory 
errors to corrupt the address space of the server. The 
result is a more secure system that is immune to 
buffer-overrun attacks. 


e Minimal Adoption Cost: The net adoption cost 
to the developer is to recompile the server using 
a compiler that generates failure-oblivious code. 
There is no need to change programming languages, 
write exception handling code, or modify the soft- 
ware in any way. Failure-oblivious computing can 
therefore be applied immediately to today’s soft- 
ware infrastructure. 


e Reduced Adminstration Overhead: One of the 
most challenging system administration tasks 1s en- 
suring that servers are kept up to date with a con- 
stant stream of (potentially disruptive) patches and 
upgrades; this stream is driven, in large part, by 
the need to eliminate memory-error based secu- 
rity vulnerabilities in otherwise perfectly acceptable 
servers. Because failure-oblivious computing elim- 
inates this class of errors, it may enable system ad- 
ministrators to safely ignore patches whose purpose 
is to eliminate security vulnerabilities caused by 
memory errors. Ideally, administrators would be- 
come able to patch their systems primarily to obtain 
new functionality, not because they need to close se- 
curity vulnerabilities in programs that are otherwise 
fully serving the needs of their users. 
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There are also several potential drawbacks: 


e Unanticipated Execution Paths: Failure-oblivious 
computing has the potential to take the program 
down an execution path that was unanticipated by 
the programmer, with the prospect of this path pro- 
ducing unacceptable results. This possibility can 
be especially problematic if errors in the unantici- 
pated path have long propagation distances through 
the relevant data or when control fails to flow back 
to an appropriate point in the program. This draw- 
back is, in our view, an unavoidable consequence of 
any mechanism that is intended to increase the re- 
silience of programs in the face of errors — errors 
occur precisely because the program encountered a 
situation that the programmer either did not antici- 
pate or did not deem worth handling correctly. 


e The Bystander Effect: A more abstract issue is the 
potential for failure-oblivious computing to trigger 
the bystander effect in developers. In a variety of 
settings that range from manufacturing [25] to per- 
sonal relationships [40, 24], the mere presence of 
mechanisms that may detect and compensate for er- 
rors has the effect of reducing the effectiveness of 
the participants in the setting and, in the end, the 
overall quality of the system as a whole. A po- 
tential explanation is that the participants start to 
rely psychologically on the error recovery mech- 
anisms, which reduces their motivation to elimi- 
nate errors in their own work. Deploying failure- 
oblivious computing into a software development 
setting may therefore reduce the quality of the soft- 
ware that the developers are able to deliver. One 
obvious way to combat the bystander effect in this 
setting is to ban the use of failure-oblivious comput- 
ing during development. Once again, note that the 
possibility of triggering the bystander effect is not 
restricted to failure-oblivious computing — any er- 
ror recovery mechanism has the potential to trigger 
this effect. 


1.5 Contributions 


This paper makes the following contributions: 


e Failure-Oblivious Computing: It introduces the 
concept of failure-oblivious computing, in which 
the program discards illegal writes, manufactures 
values for illegal reads, and continues to execute 
through memory errors without address space or 
data structure corruption. 


'We note in passing that this potential is already present in every 
program — the mere absence of memory errors provides no guarantee 
that the program is, in fact, operating acceptably. 
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e Experience: It presents our experience using 
failure-oblivious computing to enhance the security 
and availability of a range of widely used open- 
source servers. Our results show that: 


— Standard Compilation: With the standard 
unsafe C compiler, the servers are vulnerable 
to memory errors and attacks that exploit these 
memory errors. 


— Safe Compilation: With a C compiler that 
generates code that exits with an error mes- 
sage when it detects a memory error, the 
servers exit when presented with an input that 
triggers a memory error (denying the user ac- 
cess to the services that the server 1s intended 
to provide). 


— Failure-Oblivious Compilation: With our C 
compiler that generates failure-oblivious code, 
all of our servers execute successfully through 
memory errors and attacks to continue to sat- 
isfy the needs of their users. Failure-oblivious 
computing improves both the availability and 
the security of the servers in our test suite. 


e Explanation: By relating the properties of servers 
to the properties of failure-oblivious computing, we 
explain why failure-oblivious computing may work 
well for this general class of programs. 


2 Example 


We next present a simple example that illustrates how 
failure-oblivious computing operates. Figure | presents 
a (somewhat simplified) version of a procedure from the 
Mutt mail client discussed in Section 4.6. This procedure 
takes as input a string encoded in the UTF-8 format and 
returns as output the same string encoded in modified 
UTF-7 format. This conversion may increase the size 
of the string; the problem is that the procedure fails to 
allocate sufficient space in the retum string for the worst- 
case size increase. Specifically, the procedure assumes a 
worst-case increase ratio of 2; the actual worst-case ratio 
is 7/3. When passed (the very rare) inputs with large 
increase ratios, the procedure attempts to write beyond 
the end of its output array. 

With standard compilers, these writes succeed, corrupt 
the address space, and the program terminates with a seg- 
mentation violation. With safe-C compilers, Mutt exits 
with a memory error and does not even start the user 
interface. With our compiler, which generates failure- 
oblivious code, the program discards all writes beyond 
the end of the array and the procedure retums with an 
incompletely translated (truncated) version of the string. 
Mutt then uses the return value to tell the mail server 
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Figure 1: String Encoding Conversion Procedure 


which mail folder it wants to open. The mail server re- 
sponds with an error code indicating that the folder does 
not exist. Mutt correctly handles this error and continues 
to execute, enabling the user to process email from other, 
legitimate, folders. 

This example illustrates two key aspects of applying 
failure-oblivious computing: 


e Subtle Errors: Real-world programs can contain 
subtle memory errors that can be very difficult to 
detect by either testing or code inspection, and these 
errors can have significant negative consequences 
for the program and its users. 


e Mostly Correct Programs: Testing usually en- 
sures that the program is mostly correct and works 
well except for exceptional operating conditions or 
inputs. Failure-oblivious computing can therefore 
be seen as a way to enable the program to pro- 
ceed past such exceptional situations to return back 
within its normal operating envelope. And as this 
example illustrates, failure-oblivious computing can 
actually facilitate this retum by converting unantici- 
pated memory corruption errors into anticipated er- 
ror cases that the program handles correctly. 


3 Implementation 


A failure-oblivious compiler generates two kinds of ad- 
ditional code: checking code and continuation code. The 
checking code detects memory errors and can be the 
same as in any memory-safe implementation. The con- 
tinuation code executes when the checking code detects 
an attempt to perform an illegal access. This code is rela- 
tively simple: it discards erroneous writes and manufac- 
tures a sequence of values for erroneous reads. 

Our implementation uses a checking scheme origi- 
nally developed by Jones and Kelly [37] and then signif- 
icantly enhanced by Ruwase and Lam [50]. This check- 
ing scheme maintains a table that maps locations to data 
units (each struct, array, and variable is a data unit) and 
uses this table to distinguish in bounds and out of bounds 
pointers. 

Our implementation of the write continuation code 
simply discards the value. Our implementation of the 
read continuation code redirects the read to a preallo- 
cated buffer of values. In principle, any sequence of man- 
ufactured values should work. In practice, these values 
are sometimes used to determine loop conditions. Mid- 
night Commander (see Section 4.5), for example, con- 
tains a loop that, for some inputs, searches past the end 
of a buffer looking for the “/” character. If the sequence 
of generated values does not include this character, the 
loop never terminates and Midnight Commander hangs. 
We therefore generate a sequence that iterates through 
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all small integers, increasing the chance that, if the val- 
ues are used to determine loop conditions, the compu- 
tation will hit upon a value that will exit the loop (and 
avoid nontermination). Because zero and one are usu- 
ally the most commonly loaded values in computer pro- 
grams [59], the sequence is designed to return these val- 
ues more frequently than other, less common, values. 

One potential concer is that failure-oblivious com- 
puting may hide errors that would otherwise be detected 
and eliminated. To help make the errors more apparent, 
our compiler can optionally augment the generated code 
to produce a log containing information about the pro- 
gram’s attempts to commit memory errors. This log may 
help administrators to detect and respond appropriately 
to the presence such errors. Note, however, that hiding 
errors is one of the primary goals of this research, and 
that any technique that makes programs more resilient in 
the face of errors will reduce the negative impact of the 
errors and therefore the incentive to find and eliminate 
them. 


4 Experience 


We implemented a compiler that generates failure- 
oblivious code, obtained several widely-used open- 
source servers with known memory errors, and evalu- 
ated the impact of failure-oblivious computing on their 
behavior. Many of these servers are key components of 
the Linux-based open-source interactive computing en- 
vironment. 


4.1 Methodology 


We evaluate the behavior of three different versions of 
each server: the Standard version compiled with a stan- 
dard C compiler (this version is vulnerable to any mem- 
ory errors that the server may contain), the Bounds Check 
version compiled with the CRED safe-C compiler [50] 
(this version terminates the server with an error message 
at the first memory error), and the Failure Oblivious ver- 
sion compiled with our compiler. We evaluate three as- 
pects of each server’s behavior: 


e Security and Resilience: We chose a workload that 
contains an input that triggers a known memory er- 
ror in the server; this input typically exploits a secu- 
rity vulnerability as documented by vulnerability- 
tracking organizations such as Security Focus [13] 
and SccuriTcam [12]. We observe the behavior of 
the different versions on this workload; for the Fail- 
ure Oblivious version we focus on the acceptability 
of the continued execution after the error. 


e Performance: We chose a workload that both the 
Standard and Failure Oblivious versions can exe- 
cute successfully. We use this workload to measure 
the request processing time, or the time required 
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for each version to process representative requests. 
We obtain this time by instrumenting the server to 
record the time when it starts processing the request 
and the time when it stops processing the request, 
then subtracting the start time from the stop time. 


e Stability: When possible, we deploy the Failure 
Oblivious version of each server into daily use 
as part of our normal computational environment. 
During this deployment we ensure that the work- 
load contains attacks that trigger memory errors in 
each server. We focus on the long-term acceptabil- 
ity of the continued execution of the Failure Oblivi- 
ous version of the deployed server. 


We note that two of our servers (Pine and Midnight 
Commander) use out of bounds pointers in pointer in- 
equality comparisons. While this 1s, strictly speaking, an 
error, the intention of the programmer is clear. To avoid 
having these errors cripple the Bounds Check versions of 
these servers, we (manually) rewrote the code containing 
the inequality comparisons to eliminate pointer compar- 
isons involving out of bounds pointers. 

We ran all the servers on a Dell workstation with two 
2.8 GHz Pentium 4 processors, 2 GBytes of RAM, and 
running Red Hat 8.0 Linux. 


4.2 Pine 


Pine is a widely used mail user agent (MUA) that is dis- 
tributed with the Linux operating system [11]. Pine al- 
lows users to read mail, fetch mail from an IMAP server, 
compose and forward mail messages, and perform other 
email-related tasks. We use Pine 4.44, which its dis- 
tributed with Red Hat Linux version 8.0. This version 
of Pine has a memory error associated with a failure to 
correctly parse certain From fields [10]. 


4.2.1 The Memory Error 


When Pine displays a list of messages, it processes the 
From field of each message to quote certain characters. 
This quoting is implemented by transferring the From 
field into a heap-allocated character buffer for display, 
inserting a \ character into the buffer before any quoted 
character. As part of the transfer, the length of the string 
can increase because of the additional \ characters. The 
procedure that calculates the maximum possible length 
of the character buffer fails to correctly account for the 
potential increase and produces a length that is too short 
for messages whose From fields contain many quoted 
characters. 


4.2.2 Security and Resilience 


The Standard version of Pine writes beyond the end of 
the buffer, corrupts its heap, and terminates with a seg- 
mentation violation. The Bounds Check version detects 


the memory error and terminates the computation. With 
both of these versions, the user is unable to use Pine to 
read mail because Pine aborts or terminates during in1- 
tialization as the mail file is loaded and before the user 
has a chance to interact with the server. The user must 
manually eliminate the From field from the mail file (us- 
ing some other mail reader or file editor) before he or she 
can use Pine to read mail at all. 

The Failure Oblivious version discards the out of 
bounds writes (in effect, truncating the translated From 
field) and continues to execute through the memory er- 
ror, enabling the user to process their mail. Because the 
mail list user interface displays only an initial segment of 
long From fields, the truncation is not visible to the user. 
If the user selects the message, a different execution path 
correctly translates the From field. The displayed mes- 
sage contains the complete From field and the user can 
read, forward, and otherwise process the message. 


4.2.3 Performance 


Figure 2 presents the request processing times for the 
Standard and Failure Oblivious versions of Pine. All 
times are given in milliseconds. The Read request dis- 
plays a selected empty message, the Compose request 
brings up the user interface to compose a message, and 
the Move request moves an empty message from one 
folder to another. We performed each request at least 
twenty times and report the means and standard devia- 
tions of the request processing times. All times are given 
in milliseconds. 




















Request Standard Failure Slowdown 
Oblivious 

Read 0.287 + 7.1% 1.98 + 1.5% | 

Compose | 0.385 + 4.3% 3.11 42.6% 8.1 

Move 1.34 + 10.4% | 180+ 11.2% 1.34 


Figure 2: Request Processing Times for Pine 
(milliseconds) 


Because Pine is an interactive program, its perfor- 
mance is acceptable as long as it feels responsive to its 
users. Assuming a pause perceptibility threshold of 100 
milliseconds for this kind of interactive program [21], it 
is clear that failure-oblivious computing should not de- 
grade the program’s interactive feel. Our subjective ex- 
perience confirms this expectation: all pause times are 
imperceptible for all versions. 


4.2.4 Stability 


During our stability testing period, we used Pine as a de- 
fault mail reader. Our activities included reading mail, 
replying to mails, forwarding mails, and managing mail 
folders. During this time we used Pine to process roughly 
25 new mail messages a day (after spam filtering). To test 
Pine’s ability to successfully execute through errors, we 


periodically sent an email that triggered the memory er- 
ror discussed above in Section 4.2.1. We also used the 
failure-oblivious version of Pine to successfully process 
a large mail folder containing over 100,000 messages. 
During this usage period, the Failure Oblivious version 
executed successfully through all errors to perform all 
requests flawlessly. 


4.3 Apache 


The Apache HTTP server is the most widely used web 
server in the world: a recent survey found that 64% of 
the web sites on the Intemet use Apache [9]. Apache 
version 2.0.47 contains a (under certain circumstances) 
remotely exploitable memory error [1]. 


4.3.1 The Memory Error 


Apache can be configured to automatically redirect in- 
coming URLs via a set of URL rewrite rules. Each 
rewrite rule contains a match pattern (a regular expres- 
sion that may match an incoming URL) and a replace- 
ment pattern. The match pattern may contain paren- 
thesized captures, each of which may match a sub- 
string from the incoming URL. The replacement pattern 
may reference these captures. When an incoming URL 
matches the match pattem, Apache replaces the URL 
with the replacement pattern after substituting out any 
referenced captures with the corresponding captured sub- 
strings from the incoming URL. As Apache processes 
the incoming URL, it uses a (stack-allocated) buffer to 
hold pairs of offsets that identify the captured substrings 
in the incoming URL. The buffer contains enough room 
for ten captures. If there are more, Apache writes the cor- 
responding pairs of offsets beyond the end of the buffer. 


4.3.2 Security and Resilience 


The Standard version performs the out of bounds writes, 
corrupts its stack, and terminates with a segmentation vi- 
olation. The Bounds Check version correctly processes 
legitimate requests without memory errors until it is pre- 
sented with a URL that triggers the memory error. At this 
point the child process serving the connection detects the 
error and terminates. Apache uses a pool of child pro- 
cesses to serve incoming requests. When one of the child 
processes terminates, the main Apache process creates 
a new child process to take its place. This mechanism 
allows both the Standard and Bounds Check versions of 
Apache to continue to service requests even when repeat- 
edly presented with inputs that cause the child processes 
to terminate because of memory errors. 

The Failure Oblivious version discards the out of 
bounds writes and continues to execute. It proceeds on to 
copy the first ten pairs of offsets into another data struc- 
ture. Apache uses this data structure to apply the rewrite 
rule and generate the new URL. Because the rewrite 
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rule uses a single digit to reference each captured sub- 
string (these substrings have names $0 through $9), it 
will never attempt to access any discarded substring off- 
set data. The Failure-Oblivious version of Apache there- 
fore processes each input correctly and continues on to 
successfully process any subsequent requests. Because 
the memory errors occur in irrelevant data structures and 
computations, Failure Oblivious computing eliminates 
the memory error without affecting the results of the 
computation at all. 

Because Apache isolates request processing inside a 
pool of regenerating processes, the Bounds Check ver- 
sion successfully processes subsequent requests. The 
overhead of killing and restarting child processes, how- 
ever, makes this version vulnerable to an attack that ties 
up the server by repeatedly presenting it with requests 
that trigger the error. To investigate this effect, we used 
several (local) machines to load the server with requests 
that trigger the error. We then used another client ma- 
chine to repeatedly fetch the home page of our research 
project and measured the request throughput at the client. 
For this workload, the Failure Oblivious version provides 
a throughput roughly 5.7 times more than the Bounds 
Check version provides (the insecure Standard version 
provides a throughput roughly 4.8 times less than the 
Failure Oblivious version). We attribute the slowdown 
for the Bounds Check and Standard versions to process 
management overhead. 


4.3.3 Performance 


Figure 5 presents the request processing times for the 
Standard and Failure Oblivious versions of Apache. The 
Small request serves an 5KByte page (this is the home 
page for our research project); the large request serves 
an 830KByfte file used only for this experiment. Both re- 
quests were local — they came from the same machine 
on which Apache was running. We performed each re- 
quest at least twenty times and report the means and stan- 
dard deviations of the request processing times. All times 
are given in milliseconds. 





Request Standard Failure Slowdown 
Oblivious 

Small 44.44 1.3% | 47.142.5% 1.06 

Large 48.7 + 1.8% | 50.0 + 1.3% 1.03 


Figure 3: Request Processing Times for Apache 
(milliseconds) 


4.3.4 Stability 


For the last nine months we have been using the Fail- 
ure Oblivious version of Apache to serve our research 
project’s web site at www.flexc.csail.mit.edu; during this 
time period we measured approximately 400 requests a 
day from outside our institution. We also generated tens 
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of thousands of requests from another machine, all of 
which were served correctly. We anticipate that we will 
continue to use the Failure Oblivious version to serve this 
web site for the foreseeable future. 

During this time period we periodically presented the 
web server with requests that triggered the vulnerability 
discussed above. The Failure Oblivious version executed 
successfully through all of these attacks to continue to 
successfully service legitimate requests. We observed no 
anomalous behavior and received no complaints from the 
users of the web site. 


4.4 Sendmail 


Sendmail is the standard mail transfer agent for Linux 
and other Unix systems [15]. It is typically configured 
to run as a daemon which creates a new process to ser- 
vice each new mail transfer connection. This process ex- 
ecutes a simple command language that allows the re- 
mote agent to transfer email messages to the Sendmail 
server, which may deliver the messages to local users or 
(if necessary) forward some or all of the messages on 
to other Sendmail servers. Versions of Sendmail ear- 
lier than 8.11.7 and 8.12.9 (8.11 and 8.12 are separate 
development threads) have a memory error vulnerability 
which is triggered when a remote attacker sends a care- 
fully crafted email message through the Sendmail dae- 
mon [14]. We worked with Sendmail version 8.1 1.6. 


4.4.1 The Memory Error 


The memory error occurs when Sendmail parses a mail 
address. A prescan procedure processes the address one 
character at a time to transfer characters from the ad- 
dress into a fixed-size stack-allocated buffer. This trans- 
fer is coded to use a lookahead character and to treat the 
\ character specially. It is possible for there to be no 
lookahead character, in which case the integer variable 
that holds the lookahead character is set to -1. If this 
variable is set to -1 or contains a \ character that appears 
in an Odd position (first, third, fifth, ...) in a sequence of 
contiguous \ characters in the address, the prescan skips 
the block of code that writes the lookahead character into 
the buffer (also skipping a check to see if the buffer has 
enough space to hold the lookahead character). It later 
writes a \ character into the buffer without a check if the 
lookahead character was \ and not -1. If the execution 
platform performs sign extension on character to integer 
assignments, an attack message containing an appropri- 
ately placed alternating sequence of -1 and \ characters 
in the address can therefore cause the prescan to write ar- 
bitrarily many \ characters beyond the end of the buffer. 


4.4.2 Security and Resilience 


The Standard version of Sendmail performs the out of 
bounds writes and corrupts its call stack. It is apparently 
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possible for an attacker to exploit the memory error to 
cause the Sendmail server to execute arbitrary injected 
code [14]. The Bounds Check version exits with a mem- 
ory error during initialization and fails to operate at all. 
The Failure Oblivious version is not vulnerable to the at- 
tack — when sent the attack message, it discards the out 
of bounds writes (preserving the integrity of the stack) 
and returms back out of the prescan to continue to parse 
the email address. The next step is to check if the in- 
put mail address is too long. This check fails, throwing 
Sendmail into an anticipated error case. The standard er- 
ror processing logic in Sendmail then rejects the address, 
enabling Sendmail to continue on to successfully process 
subsequent commands. 


4.4.3 Performance 


Figure 4 presents the means and standard deviations of 
the request processing times for the Standard and Failure 
Oblivious versions of Sendmail. All times are given in 
milliseconds. The Receive Small request receives a mes- 
sage whose body is 4 bytes long; the Send Small request 
sends the same message. The Receive Large request re- 
ceives a message whose body is 4Kbytes long; the Send 
Large request sends the same message. We performed 
each test at least twenty times to obtain the numbers in 
Figure 4. 





Request Standard Failure Slowdown 
Oblivious 

Recv Small | 15.6 + 2.9% | 60.4+ 1.5% | 3.9 

Recv Large | 16.8+4.3% | 65.1 +2.3% 3:9 

Send Small | 20.3 + 3.2% | 75.0 + 3.4% Sut 

Send Large | 21.5+5.7% | 76.9 + 3.8% 3.6 


Figure 4: Request Processing Times for Sendmail 
(milliseconds) 


4.4.4 Stability 


We installed the Failure Oblivious version of Sendmail 
on one of our machines and, over the course of several 
days, used it to send and receive hundreds of thousands 
of email messages. During this time we repeatedly sent 
the attack message through the Sendmail daemon, which 
continued through the attack to correctly process all sub- 
sequent Sendmail commands. All of the messages were 
correctly delivered with no problems. Our memory error 
logs indicate that Sendmail generates a steady stream of 
memory errors during its normal execution. In particular, 
every time the Sendmail daemon wakes up to check for 
incoming messages, it generates a memory error. This 
memory error apparently completely disables the Bounds 
Check version. 


4.55 Midnight Commander 


Midnight Commander is an open source file manage- 
ment tool that allows users to browse files and archives, 
copy files from one folder to another, and delete files [6]. 
Midnight Commander is vulnerable to a memory-error 
attack associated with accessing an uninitialized buffer 
when processing symbolic links in tgz archives [5]. We 
used Midnight Commander version 4.5.55 for our exper- 
iments. 


4.5.1 The Memory Error 


Midnight Commander converts absolute symbolic links 
in tgz files into links relative to the start of the tgz 
file. It uses the st rcat procedure to build up the name 
of the relative link in a stack-allocated buffer. Unfortu- 
nately, the buffer is never initialized. If there are multi- 
ple symbolic links in the directory, the component names 
from all of the links simply accumulate sequentially in 
the buffer as Midnight Commander processes the set of 
links. If the combined length of all of the component 
names exceeds the length of the buffer, st rcat writes 
the component names beyond the end of the buffer. 


4.5.2 Security and Resilience 


The Standard version performs the writes, corrupts its 
stack, and terminates with a segmentation violation. The 
Bounds Check version detects the out of bounds access 
and terminates. The Failure Oblivious version discards 
the out of bounds writes, enabling Midnight Commander 
to continue and attempt to look up the data for the ref- 
erenced file. This lookup always fails (apparently even 
for the first symbolic link, when the name in the buffer 
is correct). This is an anticipated case in the Midnight 
Commander code, which treats the symbolic link as a 
dangling link and displays it as such to the user. Mid- 
night Commander then continues on to successfully pro- 
cess any subsequent user commands. 


4.5.3 Performance 


Figure 5 presents the request processing times for the 
Standard and Failure Oblivious versions of Midnight 
Commander. The Copy request copies a 31Mbyte di- 
rectory structure, the Move request moves a directory of 
the same size, the MkDir request makes a new directory, 
and the Delete request deletes a 3.2 Mbyte file. We per- 
formed each request at least twenty times and report the 
means and standard deviations of the request processing 
times. All times are given in milliseconds. 

As these numbers indicate, the Failure Oblivious ver- 
sion is not dramatically slower than the Standard ver- 
sion. Moreover, because Midnight Commander is an 
interactive program, its performance is acceptable as 
long as it feels responsive to its users, and these perfor- 
mance results make it clear that the application of failure- 
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Request Standard Failure Slowdown 
Oblivious 

Copy 377 + 0.7% 535 + 2.0% 1.4 

Move 0.30 + 2.4% | 0.406 + 1.8% 1.4 

MkDir 0.69 + 7.0% 1.27 + 6.6% 1.8 

Delete 2.54 + 11.3% | 2.72 + 11.1% | 


Figure 5: Request Processing Times for Midnight Com- 
mander (milliseconds) 


oblivious computing to this program should not degrade 
its interactive feel. Our subjective experience confirms 
this expectation: all pause times are imperceptible for 
both the Standard and Failure Oblivious versions. 


4.5.4 Stability 


One of the authors uses Midnight Commander on a daily 
basis as his standard file manipulation tool. During the 
Stability testing period, he used the Failure Oblivious 
version of Midnight Commander to manage his files. 
Periodically during the sessions he attempted to open 
the problematic archive (causing the program to execute 
through the resulting memory error), then went back to 
using the Midnight Commander to accomplish his work. 
Midnight Commander performed without a problem dur- 
ing this time. 

The error log shows that Midnight Commander has a 
memory error that is triggered whenever a blank line oc- 
curs in its configuration file. We verified that this er- 
ror completely disabled the Bounds Check version until 
we removed the blank lines. The Failure Oblivious ver- 
sion, on the other hand, executed successfully through all 
memory errors to perform flawlessly for all requests. 


46 Mutt 


Mutt is a customizable, text-based mail user agent that is 
widely used in the Unix system administration commu- 
nity [8]. It is descended from ELM [4] and supports a 
variety of features including email threading and correct 
NFS mail spool locking. We used Mutt version 1.4. As 
described at [7] and discussed 1n Section 2, this version 
is vulnerable to an attack that exploits a memory error in 
the conversion from UTF-8 to UTF-7 string formats. 


4.6.1 The Memory Error 


When Mutt opens a mailbox with an IMAP address, it 
converts the mail folder name from UTF-8 to UTF-7 
character encoding. Mutt allocates (in the heap) a tem- 
porary character buffer to hold the UTF-7 encoded name. 
Because UTF-8 to UTF-7 conversion can increase the 
length of the name, Mutt allocates a buffer twice as long 
as the UTF-8 name to hold the converted UTF-7 name. 
However, this buffer is not, in general, long enough — 
the conversion can increase the length of the UTF-8 
name by as much as a factor of 7/3 and not just a factor 
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of 2. When presented with an appropriately constructed 
UTF-8 folder name, Mutt writes the converted name be- 
yond the end of the UTF-7 buffer. 


4.6.2 Security and Resilience 


The Standard version performs the writes, corrupts its 
heap, and terminates with a segmentation violation. The 
Bounds Check version detects the memory error and ter- 
minates before the user interface comes up. The Failure 
Oblivious version discards the out of bounds writes, ef- 
fectively truncating the converted name. Note that even 
though the UTF-7 buffer may contain no null characters, 
the folder name is effectively null-terminated: reads be- 
yond the end of the buffer will eventually returm null. 
Once Mutt has obtained the converted folder name, the 
next step is to place a quoted and escaped version of the 
name into yet another buffer, then pass this name on as 
part of acommand to the IMAP server. The IMAP server 
retums an error code indicating that the folder does not 
exist, Mutt’s standard error-handling logic handles the 
retumed error code, and Mutt continues on to success- 
fully process any subsequent user commands. 


4.6.3 Performance 


Figure 6 presents the request processing times for the 
Standard and Failure Oblivious versions of Mutt. The 
Read request reads a selected empty message and the 
Move request moves an empty message from one folder 
to another. We performed each request at least twenty 
times and report the means and standard deviations of 
the request processing times. All times are given in mil- 
liseconds. 





Request Standard Failure Slowdown 
Oblivious 

Read 655 + 4.3% | 2.31 + 4.8% 3.6 

Move 6.94 + 6.2% | 9.78 + 6.2% 1.4 


Figure 6: Request Processing Times for Mutt 
(milliseconds) 


Because Mutt is an interactive program, its perfor- 
mance is acceptable as long as it feels responsive to its 
users. These performance results make it clear that the 
application of failure-oblivious computing to this pro- 
gram should not degrade its interactive feel. Our sub- 
jective experience confirms this expectation: all pause 
times are imperceptible for both the Standard and Fail- 
ure Oblivious versions. 


4.6.4 Stability 


During the stability testing period we used the Failure 
Oblivious version of Mutt to process email messages. 
We configured Mutt to trigger the security vulnerability 
described above when it loaded. Mutt successfully ex- 
ecuted through the resulting memory errors to correctly 


execute all of his requests. We were able to read, for- 
ward, and compose mail with no problems even after ex- 
ecuting through the memory error. We also used Mutt to 
process (with no problems) a large mail folder containing 
over 100,000 messages. 


4.7 Discussion 


Despite the fact that the dynamic bounds checks have, 
in theory, the potential to substantially degrade the per- 
formance, for several of our servers the overhead is rel- 
atively small — the execution times of many of the 
tasks we measured are apparently dominated by activi- 
ties (such I/O or operating system functionality) outside 
the program. Because failure-oblivious computing does 
not affect the efficiency of these activities, the amortized 
overhead is relatively small. Moreover, several of our 
servers are interactive, and interactive tasks can tolerate 
substantial execution time increases as long as the sys- 
tem maintains its interactive feel. Our results show that 
failure-oblivious computing maintained acceptable inter- 
active response times for all of our interactive tasks, even 
for tasks with substantial execution time increases. 

For servers, a monitor that detects memory errors 
and reboots the server when it commits such an error 
might seem to provide an obvious potential alternative to 
failure-oblivious computing. Apache, for example, im- 
plements a regenerating pool of child processes. The 
net effect is that the Bounds Check version of Apache 
can terminate child processes at the first memory error 
without impairing its ability to continue to service new 
requests. In comparison with the Failure Oblivious ver- 
sion, the only downside is the performance degradation 
associated with the resulting increase in process manage- 
ment overhead. 

The situation is somewhat different for Pine, Mutt, and 
Midnight Commander. All of these programs initialize 
with no memory errors on standard workloads. But once 
the mailbox contains a message that elicits a memory er- 
ror (Pine), the system is configured to use a mail folder 
whose name elicits a memory error (Mutt), or the con- 
figuration file contains a blank line (Midnight Comman- 
der), the Bounds Check versions exit during initializa- 
tion. In this situation, restarting is of no use because the 
restarted computations would, once again, simply exit 
during initialization. Because these errors are triggered 
only by carefully crafted or unusual inputs, they could 
easily make it through a fairly rigorous testing process 
without being detected. These servers illustrate how ag- 
gressively terminating computations at the first memory 
error can leave deployed systems vulnerable to unantic- 
ipated inputs that trigger memory errors and persist or 
recurr in the environment. 

Because Sendmail has a memory error whenever it 
wakes up to check for work, the Bounds Check version 


is simply unusable with or without restarting. But note 
that because the memory errors occur on every execution, 
it should be possible to use the Bounds Check version 
to find and eliminate them (as well as any other repro- 
ducible memory errors that occur during testing). Even 
with this change, however, terminating and restarting 
Sendmail might prove to be problematic — the Sendmail 
monitor would somehow have to avoid repeatedly pre- 
senting Sendmail with messages that triggered a mem- 
ory error. In contrast, the Failure Oblivious version of 
Sendmail correctly executed through memory errors to 
correctly process subsequent messages and the Failure 
Oblivious version of Pine correctly processed mail mes- 
sages with headers that elicited memory errors. 


5 Related Work 


We first note that failure-oblivious computing 1s 
an instance of acceptability-oriented computing [47]. 
Acceptability-oriented computing replaces the concept 
of program correctness with a set of acceptability prop- 
erties that must hold for the execution of the program to 
remain acceptable. The programmer then builds and de- 
ploys acceptability enforcement mechanisms whose ac- 
tions ensure that these acceptability properties do, in fact, 
hold. In the case of failure-oblivious computing, the ac- 
ceptability properties are the absence of memory errors 
and continued execution; the acceptability enforcement 
mechanism discards invalid writes and retums manufac- 
tured values for invalid reads. 

Memory errors, failures, and failure recovery have 
been core concerns in the field of computer systems since 
its inception. We discuss related work in these areas. 


5.1 Variants and Extensions 


We have implemented several variants and extensions of 
our basic failure-oblivious compiler. These include a 
compiler that implements boundless memory blocks — 
instead of discarding invalid writes, the generated code 
stores the values in a hash table indexed under the data 
unit identifier and offset [48]. Corresponding invalid 
reads retum the appropriate stored values. This vari- 
ant eliminates size calculation errors — if the program 
logic is otherwise acceptable, the program will execute 
acceptably. Another variant redirects out of bounds ac- 
cesses back into the accessed data unit at an appropri- 
ate offset. This strategy may help related sets of out of 
bounds reads retum consistent values from properly ini- 
tialized data units. Our experience indicates that our set 
of servers works acceptably with both of these variants. 


5.2 Transactional Function Termination 


Researchers have also developed a technique to protect 
servers against buffer-overflow attacks by dynamically 
detecting buffer overflows, then immediately terminating 
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the enclosing function and continuing on to execute the 
code immediately following the corresponding function 
call [52]. The results indicate that, in many cases, the 
program can continue on to execute acceptably after the 
premature function termination. This experience 1s con- 
sistent with our experience that servers can continue to 
execute successfully through memory errors if they sim- 
ply discard out of bounds writes and manufacture values 
for out of bounds reads. 


5.3. Safe-C Compilers 


Our work builds directly on previous research into 
memory-safe C implementations [17, 58, 45, 36, 50, 37]. 
Building on Ruwase and Lam’s implementation enabled 
us to apply failure-oblivious computing directly to legacy 
programs without modification (some implementations 
also have this property [58]); some other implementa- 
tions may require source code changes [22, 38]. 

It is also feasible to apply failure-oblivious computing 
to safe languages such as Java or ML by simply replacing 
the generated code that throws an exception in response 
to a memory error. As for safe-C implementations, the 
new code would simply discard illegal writes and retum 
manufactured values for illegal reads. 


5.4 Static Analysis 


It is also possible to attack the memory error problem 
directly at its source: a combination of static analysis 
and program annotations should, in principle, enable pro- 
grammers to deliver programs that are completely free 
of memory errors [28, 27, 57, 49]. All of these tech- 
niques share the same advantage (a static guarantee that 
the program will not exhibit a specific kind of memory 
error) and drawbacks (the need for programmer annota- 
tions or the possibility of conservatively rejecting safe 
programs). Even if the analysis is not able to verify that 
the entire program is free of memory errors, it may be 
able to statically recognize some accesses that will never 
Cause a memory error, remove the dynamic checks for 
those accesses, and thereby reduce any dynamic check- 
ing overhead [32, 18, 49]. 

Researchers have also developed unsound, incom- 
plete analyses that heuristically identify potential er- 
rors [54, 19]. The advantage 1s that such approaches typ- 
ically require no annotations and scale better to larger 
programs; the disadvantage is that (because they are un- 
sound) they may miss some genuine memory errors. 


5.5 Buffer-Overrun Detection Tools 


Researchers have developed techniques that are designed 
to detect buffer-overrun attacks after they have occurred, 
then halt the execution of the program before the attack 
can take effiect. StackGuard [23] and StackShield [16] 
modify the compiler to generate code to detect attacks 
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that overwrite the return address on the stack; Stack- 
Shield also performs range checks to detect overwrit- 
ten function pointers. It 1s also possible to apply buffer- 
overrun detection directly to binaries. Purify instruments 
the binary to detect a range of memory errors, including 
buffer overruns [34]. Program shepherding uses an effi- 
cient binary interpreter to prevent an attacker from exe- 
cuting injected code [39]. A key difference is that failure- 
oblivious computing prevents the attack from performing 
the writes that corrupt the address space, which enables 
the program to continue to execute successfully. 


5.6 Rebooting 


A traditional and widely used error recovery mechanism 
is to reboot the system, with repair applied during the re- 
boot if necessary to bring the system back up success- 
fully [30]. Mechanisms such as fast reboots [51] and 
checkpointing [41, 42] can improve the performance of 
the basic reboot process. 

It is also possible to subdivide (potentially recursively) 
a system into isolated components, then apply a partial 
reboot strategy at the granularity of the components. By 
promoting the construction of the operating system as 
a collection of small components, microkernel architec- 
tures [46, 33, 29] support the application of this approach 
to operating systems. It is also possible to use mecha- 
nisms such as software-based fault isolation [55] or fine- 
grained hardware memory protection [56] to apply this 
strategy to selected parts of monolithic operating sys- 
tems such as kemel extensions. The experimental results 
show that this approach can eliminate the vast majority of 
system crashes caused by such extensions [53]. Helper 
agents are often useful to facilitate the clean termination 
and reintegration of the restarted component back into 
the running system (this approach generalizes to support 
arbitrary recovery actions) [53]. It may also be worth- 
while to recursively restart larger and larger subsystems 
until the system successfully recovers [20]. 

Failure-oblivious computing differs in that it 1s de- 
signed to keep the system operating through errors in- 
stead of restarting. The potential advantages include bet- 
ter availability because of the elimination of down time 
and the elimination of vulnerabilities to persistent errors. 
Rebooting, on the other hand, may help ensure that the 
system stays more closely within the anticipated operat- 
ing envelope. 


5.7 Manual Error Detection and Recovery 


Motivated in part by the need to avoid rebooting, re- 
searchers have developed more fine-grain error recov- 
ery mechanisms. The Lucent 5ESS switch and the IBM 
MVS operating system, for example, both contain soft- 
ware components that detect and attempt to repair in- 
consistent data structures [35, 44, 31]. Other techniques 


include failure recovery blocks and exception handlers, 
both of which may contain hand-coded recovery algo- 
rithms [43]. 

To apply these techniques, the programmer must an- 
ticipate some aspects of the error and, based on this un- 
derstanding, develop an appropriate recovery strategy. 
Failure-oblivious computing, on the other hand, can be 
applied without programmer intervention to any system 
and may therefore make the system oblivious to even 
completely unanticipated errors. Of course, this general- 
ity cuts both ways — in particular, failure-oblivious com- 
puting may produce less appropriate responses to antic- 
ipated errors. We therefore view failure-oblivious com- 
puting as largely orthogonal to more application-tailored 
recovery mechanisms (although failure-oblivious com- 
puting may eliminate some of the errors that these mech- 
anisms would otherwise have handled). 

Data structure repair [26] occupies a middle ground. 
Like more traditional error detection and recovery tech- 
niques, it requires the programmer to provide some 
application-specific information (in the case of data 
structure repair, a data structure consistency specifica- 
tion). But because there is no explicit recovery procedure 
and because the consistency specification is not tied to 
specific blocks of code, data structure repair may enable 
systems to more effectively recover from unanticipated 
data structure corruption errors. 


6 Conclusion 


The seemingly inherent brittleness, complexity, and vul- 
nerability (to both errors and attacks) of computer pro- 
grams can make them frustrating or even dangerous 
to use. While existing memory-safe languages and 
memory-safe implementations of unsafe languages may 
eliminate memory-error vulnerabilities, they can also de- 
crease availability by aggressively throwing exceptions 
or even terminating the program at the first sign of an 
error. 

Our results show that failure-oblivious computation 
enhances availability, resilience, and security by continu- 
ing to execute through memory errors while ensuring that 
such errors do not corrupt the address space or data struc- 
tures of the computation. In many cases failure-oblivious 
computing can automatically convert unanticipated and 
dangerous inputs or data into anticipated error cases that 
the program is designed to handle correctly. The result 
is that the program survives the unanticipated situation, 
returns back into its normal operating envelope, and con- 
tinues to satisfy the needs of its users. 

One of the major long-term goals of computer science 
has been understanding how to build more robust, re- 
silient programs that can flexibly and successfully cope 
with unanticipated situations. Our research suggests that, 
remarkably, current systems may already have a substan- 


tial capacity for exhibiting this kind of desirable behavior 
if we only provide a way for them to ignore their errors, 
protect their data structures from damage, and continue 
to execute. 
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Abstract 


We present icT CP, an “information and control” TCP implemen- 
tation that exposes key pieces of internal TCP state and allows 
certain TCP vanables to be set in a safe fashion. The primary 
benefit of icTCP 1s that it enables a variety of TCP extensions 
to be implemented at user-level while ensuring that extensions 
are TCP-friendly. We demonstrate the utility of icTCP through 
a collection of case studies. We show that by exposing infor- 
mation and safe control of the TCP congestion window, we can 
readily implement user-level versions of TCP Vegas, TCP Nice, 
and the Congestion Manager; we show how user-level libraries 
can safely control the duplicate acknowledgment threshold to 
make TCP more robust to packet reordering or more appropri- 
ate for wireless LANs; we also show how the retransmission 
timeout value can be adjusted dynamically. Finally, we find that 
converting a stock TCP implementation into icTCP is relatively 
straightforward; our prototype requires approximately 300 lines 
of new kernel code. 


1 Introduction 


Years of networking research have suggested a vast num- 
ber of modifications to the standard TCP/IP protocol 
stack [3, 8, 11, 13, 14, 23, 27, 31, 40, 47, 50, 52, 57]. Un- 
fortunately, while some proposals are eventually adopted, 
many suggested modifications to the TCP stack do not be- 
come widely deployed [44]. 

In this paper, we address the problem of deployment 
by proposing a small but enabling change to the network 
stack found in modem operating systems. Specifically, 
we introduce icTCP (pronounced “I See TCP’’), a slightly 
modified in-kernel TCP stack that exports key pieces of 
state information and provides safe control to user-level 
libraries. By exposing state and safe control over TCP 
connections, icT'CP enables a broad range of interesting 
and important network services to be built at user-level. 

User-level services built on icTCP are more deploy- 
able than the same services implemented within the OS 
TCP stack: new services can be packaged as libraries and 
easily downloaded by interested parties. This approach 
is also inherently flexible: developers can tailor them to 


the exact needs of their applications. Finally, these ex- 
tensions are composable: library services can be used to 
build more powerful functionality in a lego-like fashion. 
In general, icT'CP facilitates the development of many ser- 
vices that otherwise would have to reside within the OS. 

One key advantage of icT'CP compared to other ap- 
proaches for upgrading network protocols [41, 44] is the 
simplicity of implementing the icTCP framework on a 
new platform. Simplicity is a virtue for two reasons. First, 
given that icTCP leverages the entire existing TCP stack, 
it is relatively simple to convert a traditional TCP imple- 
mentation to icTCP; our Linux-based implementation re- 
quires approximately 300 new lines of code. Second, the 
small amount of code change reduces the chances of in- 
troducing new bugs into the protocol; previous TCP mod- 
ifications often do not have this property [43, 45]. 

Another advantage of icTCP is the safe manner in 
which it provides new user-level control. Safety is an is- 
sue any time users are allowed to modify the behavior of 
the OS [48]. With icTCP, users are allowed to control 
only a set of limited virtual TCP variables (e.g., cwnd, 
dupthresh, and RTO). Since users cannot download arbi- 
trary code, OS safety is not a concem. The remaining con- 
cem 1s network safety: can applications implement TCP 
extensions that are not friendly to competing flows [38]? 
By building on top of the extant TCP Reno stack and by 
restricting virtual variables to a safe range of values, ic- 
TCP ensures that extensions are no more aggressive than 
TCP Reno and thus are friendly. 

In addition to providing simplicity and safeness, a 
framework such as icTCP must address three additional 
questions. First, are the overheads of implementing vari- 
ants of TCP with icTCP reasonable? Our measurements 
show that services built on icTCP scale well and incur 
minimal CPU overhead when they use appropriate icTCP 
waiting mechanisms. 

Second, can a wide range of new functionality be im- 
plemented using this conservative approach? We demon- 
strate the utility of icTCP by implementing six exten- 
sions of TCP. In the first set of case studies, we focus on 
modifications that alter the behavior of the transport with 
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regard to congestion: TCP Vegas [14], TCP Nice [52], 
and Congestion Manager (CM) [8]. In our second set, 
we focus on TCP modifications that behave differently in 
the presence of duplicate acknowledgments: we build a 
reodering-robust (RR) extension that does not misinter- 
pret packet reordering as packet loss [11, 57] and an ex- 
tension with efficient fast retransmit (EFR) [50]. In our 
third set, we explore TCP Eifel [36] which adjusts the 
retransmit timeout value. 

Finally, can these services be developed easily within 
the framework? We show that the amount of code re- 
quired to build these extensions as user-level services on 
icTCP is similar to the original, native implementations. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we compare icTCP to related work on extensible 
network services. In Section 3 we present the design of 
icTCP and in Section 4 we describe our methodology. In 
Section 5 we evaluate five important aspects of icTCP: 
the simplicity of implementing icTCP for a new platform, 
the network safety ensured of new user-level extensions, 
the computational overheads, the range of TCP extensions 
that can be supported, and the complexity of developing 
those extensions. We conclude in Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


In this section, we compare icTCP to other approaches 
that provide networking extensibility. 

Upgrading TCP: Four recent projects have proposed 
frameworks for providing limited extensions for transport 
protocols; that is, they allow protocols such as TCP to 
evolve and improve, while still ensuring safety and TCP 
friendliness. We compare icTCP to these proposals. 

Mogul et al. [41] propose that applications can “get” 
and more radically “set” TCP state. In terms of getting 
TCP state, icTCP is similar to this proposal. The greater 
philosophical difference arises in how intemal TCP state 
is set. Mogul et al. wish to allow arbitrary state setting and 
suggest that safety can be provided either with a crypto- 
graphic signature of previously exported state or by re- 
stricting this ability to the super-user. However, icT'CP is 
more conservative, allowing applications to alter param- 
eters only in a restricted fashion. The trade-off is that 
icTCP can guarantee that new network services are well 
behaved, but Mogul et al.’s approach is likely to enable a 
broader range of services (e.g., session migration). 

The Web100 and Net100 projects [39] are developing a 
management interface for TCP. Similar to the information 
component of icTCP, Web100 instruments TCP to export 
a variety of per-connection statistics; however, Web100 
does not propose exporting as detailed information as ic- 
TCP (e.g., Web100 does not export timestamps for every 
message and acknowledgment). The TCP-tuning daemon 
within Net100 is similar to the control component of ic- 
TCP; this daemon observes TCP statistics and responds 
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by setting TCP parameters [18]. The key difference from 
icT'CP is that Net!00 does not propose allowing a com- 
plete set of variables to be controlled and does not en- 
sure network safety. Furthermore, Net! 00 appears suit- 
able only for tuning parameters that do not need to be 
set frequently; icTCP can frequently adjust in-kernel vari- 
ables because it provides per-message statistics as well as 
the ability to block until various in-kemel events occur. 
STP [44] also addresses the problem of TCP deploy- 
ment. STP enables communicating end hosts to remotely 
upgrade the other’s protocol stack. With STP, the au- 
thors show that a broad range of TCP extensions can 
be deployed. We emphasize two major differences be- 
tween STP and icTCP. First, STP requires more inva- 
sive changes to the kemel to support safe downloading 
of extension-specific code; support for in-kemel extensi- 
bility is fraught with difficulty [48]. In contrast, icTCP 
makes minimal changes to the kernel. Second, STP re- 
quires additional machinery to ensure TCP friendliness; 
icTCP guarantees friendliness by its very design. Thus, 
STP is a more powerful framework for TCP extensions, 
but icTCP can be provided more easily and safely. 
Finally, the information component of icTCP is derived 
from INFOTCP, proposed as part of the infokernel [7]; 
this previous work showed that INFOTCP enables user- 
level services to indirectly control the TCP congestion 
window, cwnd. We believe that icTCP improves on INFO- 
TCP in three main ways. First, icT'CP exposes informa- 
tion from a more complete set of TCP variables. Second, 
icTCP allows services to directly set cwnd inside of TCP; 
thus, applications do not need to perform extra buffer- 
ing nor incur as many sleep/wake events. Finally, icTCP 
allows TCP variables other than cwnd to be controlled. 
Thus, icTCP not only allows more TCP extensions to be 
implemented, but is also more efficient and accurate. 
User-Level TCP: Researchers have found it useful to 
move portions of the conventional network stack to user- 
level [19, 20, 46]. User-level TCP can simplify protocol 
development in the same way as icTCP. However, a user- 
level TCP implementation typically struggles with per- 
formance, due to extra buffering or context switching or 
both; further, there is no assurance of network safety. 
Application-Specific Networking: A large body of re- 
search has investigated how to provide extensibility of 
network services [22, 28, 37, 51, 53, 54]. These projects 
allow network protocols to be more specialized to ap- 
plications than does icT'CP, and thus may improve per- 
formance more dramatically. However, these approaches 
tend to require more radical restructuring of the OS or net- 
working stack and do not guarantee TCP friendliness. 
Protocol Languages and Architectures: Network 
languages [1, 35] and structured TCP implementa- 
tions [10] simplify the development of network protocols. 
Given the ability to replace or specialize modules, it 1s 
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Figure 1: icTCP Architecture. The diagram shows the icTCP 
architecture. At the base of the stack is icTCP, a slightly modified TCP 
stack that exports information and limited control. On top of icTCP, 
we have built a number of user-level libraries that implement various 
pieces of functionality suggested by the literature. The libraries can be 
composed (where applicable), thus enabling the construction of more 
powerful services in a plug-and-play fashion. Applications sit at the 
top of the stack and can choose the libraries that match their needs or 
directly use the kernel transport. 


generally easier to extend existing TCP implementations. 


3. icT'CP Design 


The icTCP framework exposes information and provides 
control over key parameters in the TCP protocol imple- 
mentation. In this section, we give a high-level overview 
of how user-level network services are deployed with ic- 
TCP. We then describe the classes of information and con- 
trol exported by icTCP. 


3.1 System Architecture 

Figure 1 presents a schematic of the icTCP framework. 
As illustrated, user-level libraries implementing variants 
of TCP are built on top of icTCP. The user-level libraries 
can be transparently used by applications with standard 
interfaces. Different TCP connections can use different 
icTCP libraries. The design of icTCP is such that only the 
sending side needs to have icT'CP deployed; receivers can 
be running icTCP or an unmodified kernel stack. 

To simplify the implementation, icTCP uses the BSD 
socket interface, exporting information and providing 
control with a few new socket options. Although this ap- 
proach minimized our implementation work, it imposes 
unnecessary run-time overhead: obtaining state requires a 
copy from the kernel to user space. Our evaluation shows 
that user-level network services that naively poll icTCP 
frequently for state information can incur a significant in- 
crease in CPU overhead. 


To minimize this overhead, icTCP provides both a 
polling and an interrupt-based interface. Given that most 
TCP variables are updated only when an acknowledgment 
arrives or at the end of a round (i.e, when one round- 
trip time has elapsed), applications can receive an inter- 
rupt for either condition. In our case studies, the icTCP 
user-level libraries are structured to use two threads; one 
thread injects packets into the kernel while the other per- 
forms sleep/wait and get/set operations. 


3.2. Information 

The first goal of icTCP is to expose information that ts tra- 
ditionally internal to TCP. The challenge is to determine 
which information should be exposed: if too little infor- 
mation is exposed, it may not be possible to build interest- 
ing extensions; if too much information is exposed, then 
future kernel implementations of TCP may be constrained 
by an undesirable, expanded interface. 

Given that TCP implementations are constrained to ad- 
here to the TCP specification [29], many internal variables 
are already specified and required. Therefore, icTCP ex- 
plicitly exports all variables that are part of the TCP spec- 
ification, such as the next sequence number to be sent 
(snd.nxt), the oldest unacknowledged sequence number 
(snd.una), the congestion window (cwnd), and the slow 
start threshold (ssthresh). Exposing this information from 
any TCP implementation should be straightforward. 

However, we have found that for more interesting ser- 
vices, access to more information is needed. For example, 
libraries such as icTCP-Nice and icTCP-RR must exam- 
ine information about a particular message. Therefore, 
ic TCP exposes “standard” information about each packet. 
A message list provides a history of recent packets, re- 
porting for each packet its sequence number, round-trip 
time, and whether it is being sent for a time-out or a fast 
retransmit. An ack list provides a history of recent ac- 
knowledgments, recording for each packet its acknowl- 
edgment number and type (e.g., normal ACK, duplicate 
ACK, SACK, or DSACK). 

Exposing per-packet and per-ack information may not 
be trivial for those TCP implementations where it does 
not already exist. Given that TCP Reno does not track the 
round-trip time of each packet, we add a high resolution 
timer to icTCP to record this information. An additional 
complexity is that recording new per-message informa- 
tion requires additional memory; therefore, icTCP creates 
these lists only when enabled by user-level services. 


3.3 Control 


The second goal of icTCP is to allow variables that are in- 
ternal to TCP to be externally set in a safe manner. A new 
challenge is to determine not only which variables can be 
modified, but also to what values, while still ensuring that 
the resulting behavior is TCP-friendly. Our philosophy is 
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Variable Description Safe Range Example usage 
cwnd Congeslion window OSU or Limit number of sent packets 
cwnd.cnt Linear cwnd increase Or Increase cwnd less aggressively 
ssthresh Slow start threshold 0 sr Move to SS from CA 
rcv.wnd Receive window size O<v<z Reject packet; limit sender 
rcv.nxt Next expected seq num Z<u<z@+ vrcv.wnd Reject packet; limit sender 
snd.nxt Next seq num to send vsnd.una <vu< 2 Reject ack; enter SS 

snd.una Oldest unacked seq num xz <v < vsnd.nxt Reject ack; enter FRFR 
dupthresh Duplicate threshold 1 <v < vewnd Enter FRFR 

RTO Retransmission timeout exp.backoff * (srtt + rttvar) <u Enter SS 

retransmits Number of consecutive timeouts 0 < v < threshold Postpone killing connection 


Table 1: Safe Setting of TCP Variables. The table lists the 10 TCP variables which can be set in icTCP. We specify the range each variable 
can be safely set while ensuring that the result is less aggressive than the baseline TCP implementation. We also give an example usage or some 
intuition on why it is useful to control this variable. Notation: x refers to TCP’s original copy of the variable and v refers to the new virtual copy 
being set; SS is used for slow start, CA for congestion avoidance, and FRFR for fast retransmitifast recovery; finally, srtt, rttvar, and exp.backoff 
represent smoothed round-trip time, round-trip time variance, and the RTO exponential backoff, respectively. 


that icTCP must be conservative: control is only allowed 
when it is known to not cause aggressive transmission. 

The basic idea is that for each variable of interest, ic- 
TCP adds a new limited virtual variable. Our terminology 
is aS follows: for a TCP variable with the original name 
foo, we introduce a limited virtual variable with the name 
vfoo. However, when the meaning is clear, we simply use 
the original name. We restrict the range of values that 
the virtual variable is allowed to cover so that the result- 
ing TCP behavior is friendly; that is, we ensure that the 
new TCP actions are no more aggressive than those of 
the original TCP implementation. Given that the accept- 
able range for a variable is a function of other fluctuat- 
ing TCP variables, it is not possible to check at call time 
that the user has specified a valid value and reject invalid 
settings. Instead, icTCP accepts all settings and coerces 
the virtual variable into a valid range. For example, the 
safe range for the virtual congestion window, vcwnd, is 
0 < vcwnd < cwnd. Therefore, if vcwnd rises above 
cwnd the value of cwnd is used instead. 

Converting a variable to a virtual variable within the ic- 
TCP stack is not as trivial as it may appear; one cannot 
simply replace all instances of the original variable with 
the new virtual one. One must ensure that the virtual value 
is never used to change the original variable. The simplest 
case 1s the statement cwnd = cwnd+1, whichclearly can- 
not be replaced with cwnd = vcwnd + 1. More complex 
cases of control flow currently require careful manual in- 
spection. Therefore, we limit the extent to which the orig- 
inal variable is replaced with the virtual variable. 

Given that our foremost goal with icTCP is to ensure 
that icTCP cannot be used to create aggressive flows, we 
are conservative in the virtual variables we introduce. Al- 
though it would be interesting to allow all TCP variables 
to be set, the current implementation of icTCP only al- 
lows control of ten variables that we are convinced can 
be safely set from our analysis of the Linux TCP imple- 
mentation. We do not introduce virtual variables when 
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the original variable can already be set through other in- 
terfaces (e.g., sysctl of tcp_retries! or user_mss) or when 
they can be approximated in other ways (e.g., we set RTO 
instead of srtt, mdev, rttvar, or mrtt). We do not claim 
that these ten variables represent the complete collection 
of settable values, but that they do form a useful set. These 
ten variables and their safe ranges are summarized in Ta- 
ble 1. We briefly discuss why the specified range of values 
is safe for each icT'CP variable. 


The first three variables (i.e., cwnd, cwnd.cnt, and 
ssthresh) have the property that it is safe to strictly lower 
their value. In each case, the sender directly transmits 
less data, because either its congestion window is smaller 
(i.e., cwnd and cwnd.cnt) or slow-start is entered instead 
of congestion avoidance (i.e., ssthresh). 


The next set of variables determine which packets or 
acknowledgments are accepted; the constraints on these 
variables are more complex. On the receiver, a packet 1s 
accepted if its sequence number falls inside the receive 
window (i.e., between rcv.nxt and rcv.nxt + rcv.wnd); 
thus, increasing rcv.nxt or decreasing rcv.wnd has the ef- 
fect of rejecting incoming packets and forces the sender 
to reduce its sending rate. On the sender, an acknowl- 
edgment is processed if its sequence number is between 
snd.una and snd.nxt; therefore, increasing snd.una or de- 
creasing snd.nxt causes the sender to discard acks and 
again reduce its sending rate. In each case, modifying 
these values has the effect of dropping additional packets; 
thus, TCP backs-off appropriately. 


The final set of variables (i.e., dupthresh, RTO, and re- 
transmits) control thresholds and timeouts; these variables 
can be set independently of the original values. For exam- 
ple, both increasing and decreasing dupthresh is believed 
to be safe [57]. Changing these values can increase the 
amount of traffic, but does not allow the sender to trans- 
mit new packets or to increase its congestion window. 





Information LOC | Control LOC 
States 25 | cwnd 15 
Message List 33 | dupthresh 28 
Ack List 41 | RTO 13 
High-resolution RTT 12 | ssthresh 19 
Wakeup events 50 | cwnd-cnt 14 
retransmits 6 
rcv_nxt 20 
rcv_wnd 14 
snd_una 12 
snd_nxt 14 
Info Total 161 | Control Total 155 
icI'CP Total 316 — 


Table 2: Simplicity of Environment. The table reports the num- 
ber of C statements (counted with the number of semicolons) needed to 
implement the current prototype of tcCTCP. within Linux 2.4. 


4 Methodology 


Our prototype of icITCP is implemented in_ the 
Linux 2.4.18 kernel. Our experiments are performed 
exclusively within the Netbed network emulation en- 
vironment [56]. A single Netbed machine contains an 
850 MHz Pentium 3 CPU with 512 MB of main memory 
and five Intel EtherExpress Pro 100Mb/s Ethernet ports. 
The sending endpoints run icT'CP, whereas the receivers 
run stock Linux 2.4.18. 

For almost all experiments, a dumbbell topology is 
used, with one or more senders, two routers intercon- 
nected by a (potential) bottleneck link, and one or more 
receivers. In some experiments, we use a modified Nist- 
Net [16] on the router nodes to emulate more complex be- 
haviors such as packet reordering. In most experiments, 
we vary some combination of the bottleneck bandwidth, 
delay, or maximum queue size through the intermediate 
router nodes. Experiments are run multiple times (usually 
30) and averages are reported; variance is low in those 
cases where it is not shown. 


5 Evaluation 


To evaluate whether or not icTCP is a reasonable frame- 
work for deploying TCP extensions at user-level, we an- 
swer five questions. First, how easily can an existing TCP 
implementation be converted to provide the information 
and safe control of icTCP? Second, does icTCP ensure 
that the resulting network flows are TCP friendly? Third, 
what are the computation overheads of deploying TCP 
extensions as user-level processes and how does icTCP 
scale? Fourth, what types of TCP extensions can be built 
and deployed with icTCP? Finally, how difficult is it to 
develop TCP extensions in this way? Note that we spend 
the bulk of the paper addressing the fourth question con- 
ceming the range of extensions that can be implemented 
and discussing the limitations of our approach. 


// set internal TCP variables 
tcp_setsockopt (option, val) { 
switch (option) { 
case TCP_USE_VCWND: 
use_vcwnd = val; 
case TCP_SET_VCWND: 
vcwnd = val; 
} 
} 


// check if data should be put on the wire 
tcp_snd_test () { 
if (use_vcwnd) 
min_cwnd = min (vcwnd, cwnd); 
else 
min_cwnd = cwnd; 
// if okay to transmit 
if ((tcp_packets_in_flight < min_cwnd) &6& 
/* ... other rules .... */) 
return |; 
else 
return O; 
} 


Figure 2: In-kernel Modification. Adding vcwnd into the TCP 
stack requires few lines of code. icTCP applications set the virtual vari- 
ables through the BSD setsockopt() interface. Based on the congestion 
window, tcp_snd_test checks if data should be put on the wire. We show 
that adding a virtual cwnd into the decision-making process is simple 
and straightforward: instead of using cwnd, icTCP uses the minimum of 
vcwnd and cwnd. 


5.1 Simplicity of Environment 

We begin by addressing the question of how difficult 
it is to convert a TCP implementation to icTCP. Our 
initial version of icTCP has been implemented within 
Linux 2.4.18. Our experience is that implementing icTCP 
is fairly straightforward and requires adding few new lines 
of code. Table 2 shows that we added 316 C statements 
to TCP to create icTCP. While the number of statements 
added is not a perfect indicator of complexity, we believe 
that it does indicate how non-intrusive these modifications 
are. Figure 2 gives a partial example of how the vcwnd 
variable can be added to the icTCP stack. 


5.2 Network Safety 

We next investigate whether icTCP flows are TCP 
friendly. To perform this evaluation, we measure the 
throughput available to default TCP flows that are com- 
peting with icTCP flows. Our measurements show that 
icTCP is TCP friendly; as desired, the default TCP flows 
obtain at least as much bandwidth when competing with 
icTCP as when competing with other default TCP flows. 
We also show the need for constraining the values into 
a valid range within icTCP. To illustrate this need, we 
have created an unconstrained icTCP that allows virtual 
variables to be set to any value. When default TCP flows 
compete with unconstrained icTCP flows, the throughput 
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Figure 3: Network Safety of icTCP. uch graph shows two lines: the first line ((D)=Default) uses the default icTCP that enforces parameters 
fo values within their safe range: the second line ((U/)J=Unconstrained) uses ic TCP that allows parameters to be set to any value. The dupihresh 
graph uses the urconstrained ic! CP for both lines. The metric is the ratio of throughpui achieved by the default TCP flaws when competing with 
the ich-CP flows versus when competing with other default TCP flows. Across the graphs, we vary which icTCP parameters are set: in cach case, we 
set the variable to an unsafe value: cwnd to four packets larger, cwnd.cnt fe four times larger. ssthresh to two times larger, snd.una lo eight packets 
lower, dupthresh to random values below and above three (the default), and RTO remaining at an tnitial sctt + rttvar as packets are dropped. The 
rapolagy used is a dumbbell with four senders and four receivers. For afl experiments, except the RTO experiments, the bottleneck bandwidth is 100 
Mbps with no delay; the RTO experiments use a bottleneck bandwidth of 2 Mbps with 15 percents drop rate. 


of the default TCP flows is reduced. 


Our measurements are shown in Figure 3. Across 
graphs, we evaluate different icT'CP parameters, explicitly 
setting each parameter to a value outside of its safe range. 
Along the x-axis of each graph, we increase the number 
of competing icTCP and TCP flows. Each graph shows 
two lines: one line has icTCP flows matching our pro- 
posal, in which virtual variables are limited to their safe 
range; the other line has unconstrained icTCP flows. Our 
metric is the ratio of throughput achieved by the default 
TCP flows when competing with the icTCP flows versus 
when competing with other default TCP flows. Thus, if 
the throughput ratio is around or above one, then the ic- 
TCP flows are friendly; if it is below one, then the icTCP 
flows are unfriendly. 


The cwnd, cwnd.cnt, and ssthresh experiments show 
that these variables must be set within their safe range to 
ensure friendliness. As expected, icTCP flows that are not 
allowed to increase their congestion window beyond that 
of the default TCP remain TCP friendly. Unconstrained 
icTCP flows that allow larger congestion windows are 
overly aggressive; as a result, the competing TCP flows 
obtain less than their fair share of the bandwidth. 


We next evaluate the variables that control which ac- 
knowledgments or packets are accepted. The behavior 
for snd.una is shown in the fourth graph. The snd.una 
variable represents the highest unacknolwedged packet. 
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When the virtual snd.una is set below its safe range of the 
actual value, then unconstrained icTCP over-estimates the 
number of bytes acknowledged and increases the conges- 
tion window too aggressively. However, when icTCP cor- 
rectly constrains snd.una, the flow remains friendly. The 
results for the other three variables (i.e., rcv.wnd, rcv.nxt, 
and snd.nxt) are not shown. In these cases, the icTCP 
flows remain friendly, as desired, but the unconstrained 
icTCP flows can fail completely. For example, increasing 
the rcv.wnd variable beyond its safe range can cause the 
receive buffer to overflow. 


The final two graphs explore the dupthresh and RTO 
thresholds. We do not experiment with the retransmits 
variable since it is only used to decide when a connection 
should be terminated. As expected for dupthresh, both de- 
creasing and increasing its value from the default of three 
does not cause unfriendliness; thus, dupthresh does not 
need to be constrained. In the case of RTO, the graph 
shows that if RTO is set below exp.backoff * (srtt + rttvar) 
then the resulting flow is too aggressive. 


These graphs represent only a small subset of the exper- 
iments we have conducted to investigate TCP friendliness. 
We have experimented with setting the icT'CP variables to 
random values outside of the safe range and have con- 
trolled each of the icTCP parameters in isolation as well 
as sets of the parameters simultaneously. In all cases, the 
TCP Reno flows competing with icTCP obtain at least as 
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Figure 4: CPU Overhead and Throughput in ScalingicTCP. 
We connect one sender host to four receiver hosts through different net- 
work interfaces. All links are 100 Mbps with no delay links, thus in 
aggregrate the sender host can send data outward at 400 Mbps. Along 
the x-axis, we increase the number of connections on the sender host. 
These connections are spread evenly across the four receivers. The first 
figure compares the overall CPU utilization of Reno, ic!'CP with per-ack 
and per-round interrupt. The second figure shows the icTCP throughput 
degradation when the sender load is high. 


much bandwidth as they do when competing with other 
TCP Reno flows, as desired. In summary, our results em- 
pirically demonstrate that icTCP flows require safe vari- 
able settings to be TCP friendly. Although these exper- 
iments do not prove that icTCP ensures network safety, 
these measurements combined with our analysis give us 
confidence that icTCP can be safely deployed. 


5.3 CPU Overhead 


We evaluate the overhead imposed by the icTCP frame- 
work in two ways. First, we explore the scalability of 
icTCP using synthetic user-level libraries; these experi- 
ments explore ways in which a user-level library can re- 
duce CPU overhead by minimizing its interactions with 
the kernel. Second, we implement TCP Vegas [14] at 
user-level on top of icTCP; these experiments also allow 
us to directly compare icTCP to INFOT CP. 


5.3.1 Scaling icTCP 

We evaluate how icTCP scales as the number of connec- 
tions is increased on a host. Different user-level exten- 
sions built on icTCP are expected to get and set differ- 
ent pieces of TCP information at different rates. The two 
factors that may determine the amount of overhead are 
whether the user process requires per-ack or per-round in- 
terrupts and whether or not the user process needs the ic- 
TCP message list and ack list data structures. 

To show the scaling properties of user libraries built on 
icTCP, we construct three synthetic libraries that mimic 
the behavior of our later case studies. The first synthetic 
library uses per-ack interrupts (representing 1cTCP-EFR 
and icTCP-Eifel); the second library uses per-round inter- 
rupts (icCM); the final library uses per-round interrupts 
and also gets the message or ack list data structures (ic- 
TCP- Vegas, icTCP-Nice, and icTCP-RR). 

The two graphs in Figure 4 show how icTCP and TCP 
Reno scale as the number of flows 1s increased on a host; 
the first figure reports CPU utilization and the second fig- 
ure reports throughput. The first figure shows that 1cTCP 
with per-ack and per-round interrupts reaches 100% CPU 
utilization when there are three and four connections, re- 
spectively; the additional CPU overhead of also getting 
the icTCP message list is negligible. In comparison, TCP 
Reno reaches roughly 80% utilization with four connec- 
tions, and then slowly increases to 100% at roughly 16 
connections. 

The second figure shows that throughput for icTCP 
starts to degrade when there are four or eight connections, 
depending upon whether they use per-ack or per-round in- 
terrupts, respectively. With 96 flows, the icTCP through- 
put with per-ack and per-round interrupts is lower than 
TCP Reno by about 30% and 12%, respectively. Thus, 
icTCP CPU overhead is noticeable but not prohibitive. 

To measure the extent to which a user-level library can 
accurately implement TCP functionality, we measure the 
interrupt miss rate, defined as how frequently the user 
misses the interrupt for an ack or the end of a round. In 
the scaling experiments above with 96 connections, we 
observed a worst-case miss rate of 1.3% for per-ack inter- 
rupts and 0.4% for per-round interrupts. These low miss 
rates imply that functionality can be placed at the user- 
level that is responsive to current network conditions. 


5.3.2 icTCP-Vegas 

To further evaluate icTCP, we implement TCP Vegas con- 
gestion avoidance as a user-level library. TCP Vegas re- 
duces latency and increases overall throughput, relative to 
TCP Reno, by carefully matching the sending rate to the 
rate at which packets are being drained by the network, 
thus avoiding packet loss. Specifically, if the sender sees 
that the measured throughput differs from the expected 
throughput by more than a fixed threshold, it increases or 
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Figure 5: icTCP-Vegas CPU Overhead. The figure compares the 
overall CPU utilization of Reno, INFOVEGAS, and the three versions of 
icTCP-Vegas. We vary bottleneck-link bandwidth along the x-axis. 


decreases its congestion control window, cwnd, by one. 
Implementation: Our implementation of the Vegas con- 
gestion control algorithm, icTCP- Vegas, is structured as 
follows. The operation of Vegas is placed in a user-level 
library. This library simply passes all messages directly to 
icTCP, 1.e., no buffering is done at this layer. We imple- 
ment three different versions that vary the point at which 
we poll icTCP for new information: every time we send a 
new packet, every time an acknowledgmentis received, or 
whenever a round ends. After the library gets the relevant 
TCP state, it calculates its own target congestion window, 
vcwnd. When the value of vcwnd changes, icTCP- Vegas 
sets this value explicitly inside icTCP. 

We note that the implementation of icTCP-Vegas is 

similar to that of INFOVEGAS, described as part of an 
infokernel [7]. The primary difference between the two 
is INFOTCP must manage its own vcwnd, as it does not 
provide control over TCP variables. When INFO VEGAS 
calculates a value of vcwnd that is less than the actual 
cwnd, INFOVEGAS must buffer its packets and not trans- 
fer them to the TCP layer; INFOVEGAS then blocks until 
an acknowledgment arrives, at which point, it recalculates 
vcwnd and may send more messages. 
Evaluation: We have verified that icTCP-Vegas behaves 
like the in-kernel implementation of Vegas. Due to space 
constraints we do not show these results; we instead focus 
our evaluation on CPU overhead. 

Figure 5 shows the total (user and system) CPU utiliza- 
tion as a function of network bandwidth for TCP Reno, 
the three versions of icTCP- Vegas, and INFOVEGAS. As 
the available network bandwidth increases, CPU utiliza- 
tion increases for each implementation. The CPU uti- 
lization (in particular, system utilization) increases sig- 
nificantly for INFOVEGAS due to its frequent user-kernel 
crossings. This extra overhead is reduced somewhat for 
icTCP- Vegas when it polls icTCP on every message send 
or wakes on the arrival of every acknowledgment, but is 
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Figure 6: icTCP-Nice: Link Capacity vs. Latency. A fore- 
ground flow competes with many background flows. Each line corre- 
sponds to a different run of the experiment with a protocol for back- 
ground flows (t.e., iCTCP, TCP Nice, Reno, or Vegas). The y-axis shows 
the average document transfer latency for the foreground traffic. The 
foreground traffic consists of a 3-minute section of a Squid proxy trace 
logged at U.C. Berkeley. The background traffic consists of long-running 
flows. The topology used is a dumbbell with 6 sending nodes and 6 re- 
ceiving nodes. The foreground flow is alone on one of the sender/receiver 
pairs while 16 background flows are distributed across the remaining 5 
sender/receiver pairs. The bottleneck link bandwidth ts varied along the 
X-axis. 


still noticeable. Since getting icTCP information through 
the getsockopt interface incurs significant overhead, ic- 
TCP- Vegas can greatly reduce its overhead by getting in- 
formation less frequently. Because Vegas adjusts cwnd 
only at the end of a round, icTCP- Vegas can behave accu- 
rately while still waking only every round. The optimiza- 
tion results in CPU utilization that is higher by only about 
0.5% for icTCP- Vegas than for in-kemel Reno. 


5.4 TCP Extensions 


Our fourth axis for evaluating icTCP concerns the range 
of TCP extensions that it allows. Given the importance 
of this issue, we spend most of the remaining paper on 
this topic. We address this question by first demonstrating 
how five more TCP variants can be built on top of icTCP. 
These case studies are explicitly not meant to be exhaus- 
tive, but to instead illustrate the flexibility and simplicity 
of icTCP. We then briefly discuss whether icTCP can be 
used to implement a wider set of TCP extensions. 


5.4.1 icTCP-Nice 

In our first case study, we show that TCP Nice [52] can be 
implemented at user-level with icTCP. This study demon- 
strates that an algorithm that differs more radically from 
the base icTCP Reno algorithm can still be implemented. 
In particular, icT!'CP-Nice requires access to more of the 
internal state within icTCP, i.e.the complete message list. 
Overview: TCP Nice provides a near zero-cost back- 
ground transfer; that is, a TCP Nice background flow 
interferes little with foreground flows and reaps a large 
fraction of the spare network bandwidth. TCP Nice is 


similar to TCP Vegas, with two additional components: 
multiplicative window reduction in response to increasing 
round-trip times and the ability to reduce the congestion 
window below one. We discuss these components in tum. 

TCP Nice halves its current congestion window when 
long round-trip times are measured, unlike Vegas which 
reduces its window by one and halves its window only 
when packets are lost. To determine when the window 
size should be halved, the TCP Nice algorithm monitors 
round-trip delays, estimates the total queue size at the bot- 
tleneck router, and signals congestion when the estimated 
queue size exceeds a fraction of the estimated maximum 
queue capacity. Specifically, TCP Nice counts the num- 
ber of packets for which the delay exceeds minRTT + 
(maxRTT — minRTT) x t (where t = 0.1); if the frac- 
tion of such delayed packets within a round exceeds f 
(where f = 0.5), then TCP Nice signals congestion and 
decreases the window multiplicatively. 

TCP Nice also allows the window to be less than one; 

to effect this, when the congestion window is below two, 
TCP Nice adds a new timer and waits for the appropriate 
number of RTTs before sending more packets. 
Implementation: The implementation of icTCP-Nice is 
similar to that of icTCP- Vegas, but slightly more complex. 
First, icTCP-Nice requires information about every packet 
instead of summary statistics; therefore, icTCP-Nice ob- 
tains the fullmessage list containing the sequence number 
(seqno) and round trip time (usr tt) of each packet. Second, 
the implementation of windows less than one 1s tricky but 
can also use the vcwnd mechanism. In this case, for a win- 
dow of 1/n, icTCP-Nice sets vewnd to | for a single RTT 
period, and to 0 for (n — 1) periods. 
Evaluation: To demonstrate the effectiveness of the ic- 
TCP approach, we replicate several of the experiments 
from the original TCP Nice paper (l.e., Figures 2, 3, and 4 
in [52)). 

Our results show that icTCP-Nice performs almost 
identically to the in-kernel TCP Nice, as desired. 

Figure 6 shows the latency of the foreground connec- 
tions when it competes against 16 background connec- 
tions and the spare capacity of the network is varied. The 
results indicate that when icTCP-Nice or TCP Nice are 
used for background connections, the latency of the fore- 
ground connections is often an order of magnitude faster 
than when TCP Reno is used for background connections. 
As desired, icTCP-Nice and TCP Nice perform similarly. 

The two graphs in Figure 7 show the latency of fore- 
ground connections and the throughput of background 
connections as the number of background connections in- 
creases. The graph on the top shows that as more back- 
ground flows are added, document latency remains essen- 
tially constant when either icTCP-Nice or TCP Nice is 
used for the background flows. The graph on the bot- 
tom shows that icTCP-Nice and TCP Nice obtain more 
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Figure 7: icTCP-Nice: Impact of Background Flows. The two 
graphs correspond to the same experiment, the first graph shows the av- 
erage document latency for the foreground traffic while the second graph 
shows the number of bytes the background flows manage to transfer dur- 
ing the 3 minutes period. Each line corresponds to a different protocol 
for background flows (i.e., TCP Reno, icTCP-Nice, or TCP Nice). The 
number of background flows is varied along the x-axis. The bottleneck 
link bandwidth is set to 840 kbps with a SO ms delay. The experimental 
setup ts identical to Figure 6. 


throughput as the number of flows increases. As desired, 
both icTCP-Nice and TCP Nice achieve similar results. 


5.4.2 icCM 
We now show that some important components of the 
Congestion Manager (CM) [8] can be built on icTCP. The 
main contribution of this study is to show that informa- 
tion can be shared across different icTCP flows and that 
multiple icTCP flows on the same sender can cooperate. 
Overview: The Congestion Manager (CM) architec- 
ture [8] is motivated by two types of problematic behav- 
ior exhibited by emerging applications. First, applications 
that employ multiple concurrent flows between sender and 
receiver have flows that compete with each other for re- 
sources, prove overly aggressive, and do not share net- 
work information with each other. Second, applications 
which use UDP-based flows without sound congestion 
control do not adapt well to changing network conditions. 
CM addresses these problems by inserting a module 
above IP at both the sender and the receiver; this layer 
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maintains network statistics across flows, orchestrates 
data transmissions with a new hybrid congestion control 
algorithm, and obtains feedback from the receiver. 
Implementation: The primary difference between icCM 
and CM is in their location; icCM is built on top of the 
icT'CP layer rather than on top of IP. Because icCM lever- 
ages the congestion control algorithm and statistics al- 
ready present in TCP, icCM is considerably simpler to 
implement than CM. Furthermore, icCM guarantees that 
its congestion control algorithm is stable and friendly to 
existing TCP traffic. However, the icCM approach does 
have the drawback that non-cooperative applications can 
bypass icCM and use TCP directly; thus, icCM can only 
guarantee faumess across the flows for which it is aware. 

The icCM architecture running on each sending end- 
point has two components: icCM clients associated with 
each individual flow and an icCM server; there is no com- 
ponent on the receiving endpoint. The icCM server has 
two roles: to identify macroflows (i.e., flows from this 
endpoint to the same destination), and to track the aggre- 
gate statistics associated with each macroflow. To help 
identify macroflows, each new client flow registers its pro- 
cess ID and the destination address with the icCM server. 

To track statistics, each client flow periodically obtains 
its own network state from icTCP (e.g., its number of out- 
standing bytes, snd.nxt - snd.una) and shares this state 
with the icCM server. The icCM server periodically up- 
dates its statistics for each macroflow (e.g., sums together 
the outstanding bytes for each flow in the macroflow). 
Each client flow can then obtain aggregate statistics for 
the macroflow for different time intervals. 

To implement bandwidth sharing across clients in the 
same macroflow, each client calculates its own window to 
limit its number of outstanding bytes. Specifically, each 
icCM client obtains from the server the number of flows in 
this macroflow and the total number of outstanding bytes 
in this flow. From these statistics, the client calculates the 
number of bytes it can send to obtain its fair share of the 
bandwidth. If the client is using TCP for transport, then 
it simply sets vcwnd in icTCP to this number. Thus, ic- 
CM clients within a macroflow do not compete with one 
another and instead share the available bandwidth evenly. 
Evaluation: We demonstrate the effectiveness of using 
icT'CP to build a congestion manager by replicating one 
of the experiments performed for CM (i.e., Figure 14 in 
[8]). In the experiments shown in Figure 8, we place 
four flows within a macroflow. As shown in the first 
graph, when four TCP Reno flows are in a macroflow, 
they do not share the available bandwidth fairly; the per- 
formance of the four connections varies between 39 KB/s 
and 24 KB/s with standard deviation of 5.5 KB/s. In con- 
trast, as shown in the second graph, when four icCM flows 
are in a macroflow, the connections progress at similar and 
consistent rates; all four icCM flows achieve throughputs 
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Figure 8: icCM Fairness. The two graphs compare the perfor- 
mance of four concurrent transfers from one sender to one receiver, with 
the bottleneck link set to 1 Mb/s and a 120 ms delay. In the first graph, 
stock Reno ts used, tn the second graph, icCM manages the four TCP 
flows. 


of roughly 30 KB/s with a standard deviation of 0.6 KB/s. 


5.4.3 icTCP-RR 

TCP’s fast retransmit optimization is fairly sensitive to 
the presence of duplicate acknowledgments. Specifically, 
when TCP detects that three duplicate acks have arrived, 
it assumes that a loss has occurred, and triggers a retrans- 
mission [5, 30]. However, recent research indicates that 
packet reordering may be more common in the Internet 
than earlier designers suspected [3, 9, 11, 57]. When fre- 
quent reordering occurs, the TCP sender receives a rash 
of duplicate acks and wrongly concludes that a loss has 
occurred. As a result, segments are unnecessarily retrans- 
mitted (wasting bandwidth) and the congestion window is 
needlessly reduced (lowering client performance). 
Overview: A number of solutions for handling dupli- 
cate acknowledgments have been suggested in the liter- 
ature [11,57]. At a high level, the algorithms detect the 
presence of reordering (e.g., by using DSACK) and then 
increase the duplicate threshold value (dupthresh) to avoid 
triggering fast retransmit. We base our implementation 
on that of Blanton and Allman’s work [11], which limits 
the maximum value of dupthresh to 90% of the window 
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Figure 9: Avoiding False Retransmissions with icTCP-RR. 
On the top is the number of false retransmissions and on the bottom 
is throughput, as we vary the fraction of packets that are delayed (and 
hence reordered) in our modified NistNet router. We compare three dif- 
ferent implementations, as described in the text. The experimental setup 
includes a single sender and receiver; the bottleneck link is set to 5 Mb/s 
and a 50 ms delay. The NistNet router runs on the first router, intro- 
ducing a normally distributed packet delay with mean of 25 ms, and 
standard deviation of 8 ms. 


size and, when a timeout occurs, sets dupthresh back to 
its original value of 3. 


Implementation: The user-level library implementation, 
icTCP-RR, is straight-forward. The library keeps a his- 
tory of acks received; this list is larger than the kemel 
exported ack list because the kernel may be aggressive in 
pruning its size, thus losing potentially valuable informa- 
tion. When a DSACK arrives, icTCP places the sequence 
number of the falsely retransmitted packet into the ack 
list. The library consults the ack history frequently, look- 
ing for these occurrences. If one is found, the library 
searches through past history to measure the reordering 
length and sets dupthresh accordingly. 


Evaluation: Figure 9 shows the effects of packet reorder- 
ing. We compare three different implementations: stock 
Linux 2.4 without the DSACK enhancement, Linux 2.4 
with DSACK and reordering avoidance built into the ker- 
nel, and our user-level icTCP-RR implementation. In the 
first graph, we show the number of “false” fast retransmis- 
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Figure 10: Aggressive Fast Retransmits with icTCP-EFR. 
On the top is the number of retransmitted packets for both Reno and ic- 
TCP-EFR — due to both retransmission timeouts (TO) and fast retrans- 
mits (FR) — and on the bottom is the achieved bandwidth. Along the 
x-axis, we vary the loss rate so as to mimic a wireless LAN. A single 
sender and single receiver are used, and the bottleneck link is set to 600 
Kb/s and a 6 ms delay. 


sions that occur, where a false retransmission is one that 
is caused by reordering. One can see that the stock ker- 
nel issues many more false retransmits, as it (incorrectly) 
believes the reordering is actual packet loss. In the sec- 
ond graph, we observe the resulting bandwidth. Here, the 
DSACK in-kemel and icTCP-RR versions perform much 
better, essentially ignoring duplicate acks and thus achiev- 
ing much higher bandwidth. 


5.4.4 icT'CP-EFR 


Our previous case study showed that increasing dupthresh 
can be useful. In contrast, in environments such as wire- 
less LANs, loss is much more common and duplicate acks 
should be used a strong signal of packet loss, particularly 
when the window size 1s small [50]. In this case, the op- 
posite solution is desired; the value of dupthresh should 
be lowered, thus invoking fast retransmit aggressively so 
as to avoid costly retransmission timeouts. 

Overview: We next discuss icTCP-EFR, a user-level li- 
brary of implementation of EFR (Efficient Fast Retrans- 
mit) [50]. The observation underlying EFR is simple: the 
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Eifel RTO using icTCP 
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Figure 11: Adjusting RTO with icTCP-Eifel. The graph on 
the top shows three versions of icTCP-Eifel. For each experiment, the 
measured round-trip time is identical; however, the calculated RTO dif- 
fers. The first line shows when the Karn-Partridge RTO algorithm [33] 
is disabled in the kernel that it can be implemented at user-level with 
icCICP. In the second experiment, we remove two lines of TCP code that 
were added to fix the RTO spike; we show that this same fix can be eas- 
ily provided at user-level. In the third experiment, we implement the 
full Eifel RTO algorithm at user-level. In these experiments, we emulate 
a bandwidth of 50 kbps, 1 second delay, and a queue size of 20. The 
graph on the bottom shows the full adaptive Eifel RTO algorithm with a 
bandwidth of 1000 kbps, 100 ms delay, and a queue size of 12. 


sender should adjust dupthresh so as to match the number 
of duplicate acks it could receive. 

Implementation: The icTCP-EFR implementation is 
also quite straightforward. For simplicity, we only mod- 
ify dupthresh when the window is small; this is where the 
EFR scheme is most relevant. When the window is small, 
the library frequently checks the message list for duplicate 
acks; when it sees one, it computes and sets a new value 
for dupthresh. 

Evaluation: Figure 10 shows the behavior of icT'CP- 
EFR versus the in-kernel Reno as a function of loss rate 
in an emulated wireless network. Because icTCP-EFR 
interprets duplicate acknowledgments as likely signs of 
loss, the number of fast retransmits increases (as shown 
in the graph on top) and more importantly, the number of 
costly retransmission timeouts is reduced. The graph on 
the bottom shows that bandwidth increases as a result. 
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5.4.5 icTCP-Eifel 


The retransmission timeout value (RTO) determines how 
much time must elapse after a packet has been sent until 
the sender considers it lost and retransmits it. Therefore, 
the RTO is a prediction of the upper limit of the mea- 
sured round-trip time (mRTT). Correctly setting RTO can 
greatly influence performance: an overly aggressive RTO 
may expire prematurely, forcing unnecessary spurious re- 
transmission; an overly-conservative RTO may cause long 
idle times before lost packets are retransmitted. 

Overview: The Eifel RTO [36] corrects two problems 
with the traditional Karn-Partridge RTO [33]. First, im- 
mediately after mRIT decreases, RTO is incorrectly in- 
creased; only after some period of time does the value 
of RTO decay to the correct value. Second, the “magic 
numbers” in the RTO calculation assume a low mRTT 
sampling rate and sender load; if these assumptions are 
incorrect, RTO incorrectly collapses into mRTT. 

Implementation: We have implemented the Eifel 
RTO algorithm as a user-level library, icTCP-Eifel. This 
library needs access to three icTCP variables: mRTT, 
ssthresh, and cwnd; from mRTT, it calculates its own val- 
ues of srtt (smoothed round-trip) and rttvar (round-trip 
variance). The icTCP-Eifel library operates as follows: it 
wakes when an acknowledgment arrives and polls icTCP 
for the new mRTT; if mRTT has changed, it calculates 
the new RTO and sets it within icTCP. Thus, this library 
requires safe control over RTO. 

Evaluation: The first graph of Figure 11 shows a pro- 
gression of three improvements in icTCP-Eifel; these ex- 
periments approximately match those in the Eifel RTO pa- 
per (i.e., Figure 6 in [36]). In the first implementation, 
we disable the Kam-Partridge RTO algorithm in the ker- 
nel and instead implement it in icTCP-Eifel; as expected, 
this version incorrectly increases RTO when mRTT de- 
creases. The second im plementation corrects this problem 
with two additional lines of code at user-level; however, 
RTO eventually collapses into mRTT. Finally, the third 
version of icTCP-Eifel adjusts RTO so that it is more con- 
servative and avoids spurious retransmissions. The sec- 
ond graph of Figure 1 1 is similar to Figure 10 in the Eifel 
paper and shows that we have implemented the full Eifel 
RTO algorithm at user-level: this algorithm allows RTO to 
become increasingly aggressive until a spurious timeout 
occurs, at which point it backs off to a more conservative 
value. 


5.4.6 Summary 

From our case studies, we have seen a number of strengths 
of the icT'CP approach. First, icTCP easily enables TCP 
variants that are less aggressive than Reno to be imple- 
mented simply and efficiently at user-level (e.g., TCP 
Vegas and TCP Nice); thus, there is no need to push 
such changes into the kernel. Second, icTCP is ideally 
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suited for tuning parameters whose optimal values depend 
upon the environment and the workload (e.g., the value of 
dupthresh). Third, icTCP is useful for correcting errors in 
parameter values (e.g., the behavior of RTO). 

Our case studies have illustrated limitations of icTCP 
as well. From icCM, we saw how to assemble a frame- 
work that shares information across flows; however, any 
information that is shared across flows can only be done 
voluntarily. Furthermore, congestion state leamed from 
previous flows cannot be directly inherited by later flows; 
this limitation arises from icTCP’s reliance upon the in- 
kernel TCP stack, which cannot be forcibly set to a start- 
ing congestion state. 


5.4.7 Implementing New Extensions 

We evaluate the ability of icTCP to implement a wider 
range of TCP extensions by considering the list discussed 
for STP [44]. Of the 27 extensions, 9 have already 
been standardized in Linux 2.4.18 (e.g., SACK, DSACK, 
FACK, TCP for high performance, ECN, New Reno, and 
SYN cookies) and 4 have been implemented with icTCP 
(i.e., RR-TCP, Vegas, CM, and Nice). We discuss some of 
the challenges in implementing the remaining 14 exten- 
sions. We place these 14 extensions into three categories: 
those that introduce new algorithms on existing variables, 
those that modify the packet format, and those that modify 
the TCP algorithm structure or mechanisms. 

Existing Variables: We classify three of the 14 exten- 
sions as changing the behavior of existing variables: ap- 
propriate byte counting (ABC) [2], TCP Westwood [55)]), 
and equation-based TCP (TFRC) [26]. Other recently 
proposed TCP extensions that fall into this category in- 
clude Fast TCP [17], Limited Slow-Start [25], and High- 
Speed TCP [24]. 

These extensions are the most natural match with ic- 
TCP and can be implemented to the extent that they are no 
more aggressive than TCP Reno. For example, equation- 
based TCP specifies that the congestion window should 
increase and decrease more gradually than Reno; icT'CP- 
Eqn allows cwnd to increase more gradually, as desired, 
but forces cwnd to decrease at the usual Reno rate. We 
believe that conservative implementations of these exten- 
sions are still beneficial. For example, ABC implemented 
on icTCP cannot aggressively increase cwnd when a re- 
ceiver delays an ack, but icTCP-ABC can still correct for 
ack division. In the case of HighSpeed TCP, the exten- 
sion cannot be supported in a useful manner because it is 
strictly more aggressive, specifying that cwnd should be 
decreased by asmaller amount than TCP Reno does. 

One issue that arises with these extensions is how ic- 
TCP enforces TCP friendliness: icTCP constrains each 
TCP virtual variable within a safe range, which may be 
overly conservative. For example, icTCP does not allow 
small increases in TCP’s initial congestion window [4], 


even though over a long time period these flows are 
generally considered to be TCP friendly. Alternatively, 
STP [44] uses a separate module to enforce TCP friend- 
liness; this module monitors the sending rate and veri- 
fies that it is is below an upper-bound determined by the 
state of the connection, the mean packet size, the loss 
event rate, round-trip time, and retransmission timeout. 
Although icTCP could use a similar modular approach, 
we believe that the equation-based enforcer has an im- 
portant drawback: non-conforming flows must be termi- 
nated, since packets cannot be buffered in a bounded size 
and then sent at a TCP-friendly rate. Rather than termi- 
nate flows, icTCP naturally modulates agressive flows in 
a manner that is efficient in both space and time. 

Packet Format: We classify six of the 14 extensions as 
changing the format or the contents of packets; for ex- 
ample, extensions that put new bits into the TCP reserved 
field, such as the Eifel algorithm [31] or robust congestion 
signaling [21]. These extensions cannot be implemented 
easily with icTCP in its current form; therefore, we be- 
lieve that it is compelling to expand icTCP to allow vari- 
ables in the packet header to be set. However, it may be 
difficult to ensure that this is done safely. 

We can currently approximate this behavior by encap- 

sulating extra information in application data and requir- 
ing both the sender and receiver to use an icTCP-enabled 
kernel and an appropriate library; this technique allows 
extra information to be passed between protocol stacks 
while remaining transparent to applications. With this 
technique, we have implemented functionality similar to 
that of DCCP [34]; in our implementation, a user-level 
library that transmits packets with UDP obtains network 
information from an icTCP flow between the same sender 
and receiver. We are currently investigating this approach 
in more detail. 
Structure and Mechanism: Approximately five of the 
14 extensions modify fundamental aspects of the TCP al- 
gorithm: some extensions do not follow the existing TCP 
states (e.g., T/TCP [13] and limited transmit [3]) and some 
define new mechanisms (e.g., the SCTP checksum [49]). 
Given that these extensions deviate substantially from the 
base TCP Reno algorithm, we do not believe that icTCP 
can implement such new behavior. 

An approach for addressing this limitation, as well as 
for modifying packet headers, may be for icTCP to pro- 
vide control underneath the kernel stack with a packet fil- 
ter [42]. In this way, users could exert control over their 
packets, perhaps changing the timing, ordering, or alto- 
gether suppressing or duplicating some subset of packets 
as they pass through the filter. Again, such control must 
be meted out with caution, since ensuring such changes 
remain TCP friendly is a central challenge. 

In summary, icTCP is not as powerful as STP [44] and 
thus can implement a smaller range of TCP extensions. 
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Composing icTCP-RR and icICP-Vegas 
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Figure 12: Composing icTCP-Vegas and icTCP-RR. The fig- 
ure shows the strength of composing multiple icTCP libraries in an en- 
vironment where reordering occurs and the available space in the bot- 
tleneck queue is low. When both libraries are used at the same time in 
this particular environment, the throughput is higher compared to when 
only one of the libraries is used. The experimental setup includes a sin- 
gle sender and receiver; the bottleneck queue size is set to 5 and the link 
is set to 2 Mb/s and a 50 ms delay. The NistNet router runs on the first 
router, introducing a normally distributed packet delay with mean of 25 
ms, and standard deviation of 8. On the x-axis we vary the percentage 
of delayed packets. 


However, we believe that the simplicity of providing an ic- 
TCP layer on a real system may outweigh this drawback. 


5.5 Ease of Development 

For our fifth and final question we address the complex- 
ity of using the icT!CP framework to develop TCP exten- 
sions. We answer this question first by showing the ease 
with which user-level libraries on icTCP can be combined 
to perform new functionality. We then directly compare 
the complexity of building TCP extensions at user-level 
to building them directly in the kernel. 

The icTCP framework enables functional composition: 
given that each user-level library exports the same inter- 
face as icTCP, library services can be stacked to build 
more powerful functionality. In the simplest case, the 
stacked libraries control disjoint sets of icTCP variables. 
For example, if the icT'CP-Vegas and icTCP-RR libaries 
are stacked, then the combination controls the values of 
both cwnd and dupthresh. Figure 12 shows the advantage 
of stacking these two libraries: flows running in an envi- 
ronment with both packetreordering and small bottleneck 
queues exhibit higher throughput with both libraries than 
with either libary alone. Alternatively, the stacked libaries 
may control overlapping sets of icTCP variables. In this 
case, each layer further constrains the range of safe values 
for a virtual variable. 

To quantify the complexity of building functionality ei- 
ther on top of icT'CP or within the kernel, we count the 
number of C statements in the implementation (i.e., the 
number of semicolons), removing those that are used only 
for printing or debugging. Table 3 shows the number of 
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Case Study icTCP Native 
icT CP- Vegas 162 140 
icTCP-Nice 19] 267 
icCM 438  1200* 
icTCP-RR 48 26 


Table 3: Ease of Development with icTCP. The table reports 
the number of C statements (counted with the number of semicolons) 
needed to implement the case studies on icTCP compared to a native ref- 
erence implementation. For the native Vegas implementation, we count 
the entire patch for Linux 2.2/2.3 [15]. For TCP Nice, we count only 
statements changing the core transport layer algorithm. For CM, quan- 
tifying the number of needed statements is complicated by the fact that 
the authors provide a complete Linux kernel, withCM modifications dis- 
tributed throughout; we count only the transport layer. (*) However, 
this comparison is still not fair given that CM contains more function- 
ality than icCM. For RR, we count the number of lines in Linux 2.4 to 
calculate the amount of reordering. [n-kernel RR uses SACK/DSACK, 
whereas icTCP-RR traverses the ack list. 


C statements required for the four case studies with refer- 
ence implementations: Vegas, Nice, CM, and RR. Com- 
paring the icTCP user-level libraries to the native imple- 
mentations, we see that the number of new statements 
across the two is quite comparable. We conclude that de- 
veloping services using icTCP is not much more complex 
than building them natively and has the advantage that de- 
bugging and analysis can be performed at user-level. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented the design and implementation of ic- 
TCP, a slightly modified version of Linux TCP that ex- 
poses information and control to applications and user- 
level libraries above. We have evaluated icTCP across five 
axes and our findings are as follows, 

First, converting a TCP stack to icTCP requires only 
a small amount of additional code; however, determin- 
ing precisely where limited virtual parameters should be 
used in place of the original TCP parameters is a non- 
trivial exercise. Second, icTCP allows ten internal TCP 
variables to be safely set by user-level processes; regard- 
less of the values chosen by the user, the resulting flow 
is TCP friendly. Third, icTCP incurs minimal additional 
CPU overhead relative to in-kemel implementations as 
long as icTCP is not polled excessively for new informa- 
tion; to help reduce overhead, icTCP allows processes to 
block until an acknowledgment arrives or until the end of 
a round. Fourth, icTCP enables a range of TCP exten- 
sions to be implemented at user-level. We have found that 
icTCP framework 1s particularly suited for extensions that 
implement congestion control algorithms that are less ag- 
gressive than Reno and for adjusting parameters to better 
match workload or environment conditions. To support 
more radical TCP extensions, icTCP will need to be devel- 
oped further, such as by allowing TCP headers to be safely 
set or packets and acknowledgments to be reordered or 
delayed. Fifth, and finally, developing TCP extensions 


on top of icIT'CP is not more complex than implementing 
them directly in the kemel and are likely easier to debug. 

We believe that exposing information and control over 
other layers in the network stack will be useful as well. 
For example, given the similarity between TCP and 
SCTP [6], we believe that SCTP can be extended in a 
straight-forward manner to icSCTP. An icSCTP frame- 
work will allow user-level libraries to again deal with 
problems such as spurious retransmission [12] as well as 
implement new functionality for network failure detection 
and recovery [32]. 

Our overall conclusion is that icTCP is not quite as 
powerful as other proposals for extending TCP or other 
networking protocols [41, 44]. However, the advantage of 
icTCP is in its simplicity and pragmatism: it is relatively 
easy to implement icTCP, flows built on icTCP remain 
TCP friendly, and the computational overheads are rea- 
sonable. Thus, we believe that systems with icTCP can, 
in practice and not just in theory, reap the benefits of user- 
level TCP extensions. 
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Abstract 


As dependence on the World Wide Web continues to 
grow, so does the need for businesses to have quantitative 
measures of the client perceived response times of their 
Web services. We present ksniffer, a kernel-based traf- 
fic monitor capable of determining pageview response 
times as perceived by remote clients, in real-time at giga- 
bit traffic rates. ksniffer is based on novel, online mech- 
anisms that take a “look once, then drop” approach to 
packet analysis to reconstruct TCP connections and learn 
client pageview activity. These mechanisms are designed 
to operate accurately with live network traffic even in the 
presence of packet loss and delay, and can be efficiently 
implemented in kernel space. This enables ksniffer to 
perform analysis that exceeds the functionality of cur- 
rent traffic analyzers while doing so at high bandwidth 
rates. ksniffer requires only to passively monitor network 
traffic and can be integrated with systems that perform 
server management to achieve specified response time 
goals. Our experimental results demonstrate that ksnif- 
fer can run on an inexpensive, commodity, Linux-based 
PC and provide online pageview response time measure- 
ments, across a wide range of operating conditions, that 
are within five percent of the response times measured at 
the client by detailed instrumentation. 


1 Introduction 


For many businesses, the World Wide Web is a highly 
competitive environment. Customers seeking quality on- 
line services have choices, and often the characteristic 
that distinguishes a successful site from the rest 1s per- 
formance. Clients are keenly aware when response time 
exceeds acceptable thresholds and are not hesitant to 
simply take their business elsewhere. It is therefore ex- 
tremely important for businesses to know the response 
time that their clients are experiencing. This places them 
in a difficult position: having to obtain accurate client 
perceived response time metrics in a timely, cost effec- 
tive manner so that problems can be immediately iden- 
tified and fixed. For larger Web sites, the requirement 
of having a scalable solution is key; in addition, the ca- 
pability to transmit this information to an online cluster 
management system is also a necessity. 


Server farm management systems that allocate re- 
sources on-demand to meet specified response time goals 
are receiving much attention. The ability of a Web host- 
ing center to move CPU cycles, machines, bandwidth 
and storage from a hosted Web site that is meeting its 
latency goal to one that is not, is a key requirement for 
an automated management system. Such allocation de- 
cisions must be based on accurate measurements. Over- 
allocating resources to one hosted Web site results in an 
overcharge to that customer and a reduction in the avail- 
able physical resources left to meet the needs of the oth- 
ers. Under-allocation results in poor response time and 
unsatisfied Web site users. The ability to base these al- 
location decisions on a measure that is relevant to both 
the Web site owner and the end user of the Web site is a 
competitive advantage. 

Unfortunately, obtaining an accurate measure of the 
client perceived response time is non-trivial. Current ap- 
proaches include active probing from geographically dis- 
tributed monitors, instrumenting HTML Web pages with 
JavaScript, offline analysis of packet traces, and instru- 
menting Web servers to measure application-level per- 
formance or per connection performance. All of these 
approaches fall short, in one area or another, in terms of 
accuracy, cost, scalability, usefulness of information col- 
lected, and real-time availability of measurements. 

We have created ksniffer, an online server-side traffic 
monitor that combines passive packet capture with fast 
online mechanisms to accurately determine client per- 
ceived pageview response times on a per pageview basis. 
ksniffer uses a model of TCP retransmission and expo- 
nential backoff that accounts for latency due to connec- 
tion setup overhead and network packet loss. It combines 
this model with higher level online mechanisms that use 
access history and HTTP referer information when avail- 
able to leam relationships among Web objects to corre- 
late connections and Web objects to determine pageview 
response times. 

ksniffer mechanisms take a “look once, then drop” ap- 
proach to packet analysis, use simple hashing data struc- 
tures to match Web objects to pageviews, and can be 
efficiently implemented in kernel space. Furthermore, 
ksniffer only looks at TCP/IP and HTTP protocol header 
information and does not need to parse any HTTP data 
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payload. This enables ksniffer to perform higher level 
Web pageview analysis effectively online in the presence 
of high data rates; it can monitor traffic at gigabit line 
speeds while running on an inexpensive, commodity PC. 
These mechanisms enable ksniffer to provide accurate 
results across a wide range of operating conditions, in- 
cluding high load, connection drops, and packet loss. In 
these cases, obtaining accurate performance measures is 
most crucial because Web server and network resources 
may be overloaded. 

ksniffer has several advantages over other approaches. 
First, ksniffer does not require any modifications to Web 
pages, Web servers, or browsers, making deployment 
easier and faster. This is particularly important for Web 
hosting companies responsible for maintaining the in- 
frastructure surrounding a Web site but are often not 
permitted to modify the customer’s server machines or 
content. Second, ksniffer captures network character- 
istics such as packet loss and delay, aiding in distin- 
guishing network problems from server problems. Third, 
ksniffer measures the behavior of every session for ev- 
ery real client who visits the Web site. Therefore, it 
does not fall prey to biases that arise when sampling 
from a select, predefined set of client monitoring ma- 
chines that have better connectivity, and use different 
Web browser software, than the actual users of the Web 
site. Fourth, ksniffer can obtain metrics for any Web 
content, not just HTML. Fifth, ksniffer performs online 
analysis of high bandwidth, live packet traffic instead of 
offline analysis of traces stored on disk, bypassing the 
need to manage large amounts of disk storage to store 
packet traces. More importantly, ksniffer can provide 
performance measurements to Web servers in real-time, 
enabling them to respond immediately to performance 
problems through diagnosis and resource management. 

This paper presents the design and implementation of 
ksniffer. Section 2 presents an overview of the ksniffer 
architecture. Section 3 describes the ksniffer algorithms 
for reconstructing TCP connections and pageview activ- 
ities. Section 4 discusses how ksniffer handles less ideal 
operating conditions, such as packet loss and server over- 
load. Section 5 presents experimental results quantifying 
the accuracy and scalability of ksniffer under various op- 
erating conditions. We measure the accuracy of ksniffer 
against measurements obtained at the client and compare 
the scalability of ksniffer against user-space packet anal- 
ysis systems. Section 6 discusses related work. Finally, 
we present some concluding remarks and directions for 
future work. 


2 Overview of ksniffer Architecture 


ksniffer is motivated by the desire to have a fast, scalable, 
flexible, inexpensive traffic monitor that can be used both 
in production environments for observing Web servers, 
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Figure 1: ksniffer architecture. 


as well as a platform for research into traffic analysis. 
Figure 1 depicts the ksniffer architecture. 


ksniffer is designed to be implemented as a set of dy- 
namically loadable kemel modules that reside above the 
network device independent layer in the operating sys- 
tem. Its device independence makes it easy to deploy 
on any inexpensive, commodity PC without special NIC 
hardware or device driver modifications. ksniffer appears 
to the kemel simply as another network protocol layer 
within the stack and is treated no different than TCP/IP, 
which is shown for comparison in Figure 1. ksniffer 
monitors bidirectional traffic and looks at each packet 
once, extracts any TCP/IP or HTTP header information 
that is present, then discards the packet. The in-kemel 
implementation exploits several performance advantages 
such as zero-copy buffer management, eliminated sys- 
tem calls, and reduced context switches [16, 17]. ksniffer 
does not produce packet trace log files, but can read con- 
figuration parameters and write debugging information 
to disk from kernel space. 


This design gives ksniffer a three to four fold improve- 
ment in nerformance over user space systems that copy 
every packet to user space. Each packet could potentially 
impact the response time measurement, yet ksniffer only 
examines a small percentage of the bytes within each 
packet (TCP/IP fields and the HTTP headers, if present). 
By executing in kemel space, ksniffer avoids transferring 
large amounts of irrelevant bytes to user space, saving 
CPU cycles and memory bandwidth. 


ksniffer provides a low overhead shared memory in- 
terface (similar to MAGNET [13]) to export results (not 
packets) to user space. This allows more sophisticated 
analysis that is less performance critical to be done in 
user-level programs without additional system call over- 
head. ksniffer also provides the ability to transmit re- 
sults directly to a remote machine for processing. Fil- 
tering within ksniffer is performed on the results, not on 
the incoming packet stream. This differentiates ksnif- 
fer from traditional monitors that exclude certain TCP 
flows from analysis, which affects aggregate metrics for 


the Web site. A detailed discussion of how ksniffer fa- 
cilitates other user-level and remote analysis is beyond 
the scope of this paper. The focus of this paper is on 
the protocol analysis portion of ksniffer shown in Fig- 
ure 1, which contains the functionality for determining 
pageview response times. For simplicity, we assume a 
single Web server in our discussion, but the same ksniffer 
monitoring approach also applies to a Web site supported 
by multiple Web servers. 


3 Kksniffer Pageview Response Time 


To determine the client perceived response time for a 
Web page, ksniffer measures the time from when the 
client sends a packet corresponding to the start of the 
transaction until the client receives the packet corre- 
sponding to the end of the transaction. How a packet may 
indicate the start or end of a transaction depends upon 
several factors. To show how this is done, we first briefly 
describe some basic entities tracked by ksniffer, then de- 
scribe how ksniffer determines response time based on 
an anatomical view of the client/server behavior that oc- 
curs when a Web page is downloaded. 

ksniffer keeps track of four entities to maintain the 
information it needs to measure response time: clients, 
pageviews, HTTP objects, and TCP connections. ksnif- 
fer tracks each of these entities using the corresponding 
data objects shown in Figure 2. Clients are uniquely 
identified by their IP address. A pageview consists of 
a container page and a set of embedded HTTP objects. 
For example, a typical Web page consists of an HTML 
file as the container page and a set of embedded images 
which are the embedded HTTP objects. Pageviews are 
identified by the URL of the associated container page 
and Web objects are identified by their URL. A flow rep- 
resents a TCP connection, and is uniquely identified by 
the four tuple consisting of source and destination IP ad- 
dress and port numbers. 

It is the associations between instances of these ob- 
jects which enables ksniffer to reconstruct the activity 
at the Web site. To efficiently manage these associa- 
tions, ksniffer maintains sets of hash tables to perform 
fast lookup and correlation between the four types of ob- 
jects. Separate hash tables are used for finding clients 
and flows, indexed by hash functions on the IP address 
and four-tuple, respectively. Each client object contains 
a pageview hash table indexed by a hash function over 
the container page URL. Flows contain a FIFO request 
queue of Web objects that have been requested but not 
completed, and a FIFO finish queue of Web objects that 
have been completed. 

Suppose a remote client, C’;, requests a Web page. We 
decompose the resulting client/server behavior into four 
parts: TCP connection setup, HTTP request, HTTP re- 
sponse, and embedded object processing. We use the fol- 
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Figure 2: Objects used by ksniffer for tracking. 


lowing notation in our discussion. Let C; be the 7“ re- 
mote client and F) be the i“” TCP connection associated 
with remote client C’;. Let pu) be the i*” pageview asso- 
ciated with remote client C;;, and wi" be the k*” Web ob- 
ject requested on FY, Let ¢; be the i” moment in time, d 
represent an insignificant amount of processing time, el- 
ther at the client or the server, p represent the Web server 
processing time of an HTTP request, and RTT’ be the 
round trip time between the client and the server. 


3.1 TCP Connection Setup 


If the client, C’;, is not currently connected to the Web 
server, the pageview transaction begins with making a 
connection. Connection establishment is performed us- 
ing the well known TCP three-way handshake, as shown 
in Figure 3. The start of the pageview transaction cor- 
responds to the SYN J packet transmitted by the client 
at time tp. However, ksniffer is located on the server 
side of the network, where a dotted line is used in Fig- 
ure 3 to represent the point at which ksniffer captures 
the packet stream. ksniffer does not capture SYN J un- 
til time to + .5RT'T, after the packet takes 1/2 RTT to 
traverse the network. This is assuming ksniffer and the 
Web server are located close enough together that they 
see packets at essentially the same time. 

If this is the first connection from C’;, ksniffer will cre- 
ate a flow object Fi and insert it in the flow hash table. 
At this moment, ksniffer does not know the value for 
RTT since only the SYN J packet has been captured, 
so it cannot immediately determine time to. Instead, it 
sets the start time for F') equal to t9 + .SRTT. ksnif- 
fer then waits for further activity on the connection. At 
to + 1.5RTT + 2d, ksniffer and the Web server receive 
the ACK K+1 packet, establishing the TCP connection 
between client and server. ksniffer can now determine 
the RT'T as the difference between the SYN-ACK from 
the server (the SYN K, ACK J+1 packet) and the result- 
ing ACK from the client during connection establishment 
(the ACK K+1 packet). ksniffer then updates F’7’s start 
time by subtracting 1/2 RTT from its value to obtain fo. 
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Figure 3: HTTP request/reply. 


At time to + 1.5 RTT + 2d, for the first connection 
from C’;, ksniffer creates a client object Cj, saves the 
RTT value, and inserts the object into the client hash 
table. For each subsequent connection from C’;, a new 
flow object FY will be created and linked to the existing 
client object, Cy. The RTT for each new flow will be 
computed, and C;’s RTT’ will be updated based on an 
exponentially weighted moving average of the RT'T’s of 
its flows in the same manner as TCP [28]. The updated 
RTT is then used to determine the actual start time for 
each flow, to. 


3.2 HTTP Request 


Once connected to the server, the remote client transmits 
an HTTP request for the container page and waits for the 
response. If this is not the first request over the connec- 
tion, then this HTTP request indicates the beginning of 
the pageview transaction. Figure 3 depicts the first re- 
quest over a connection. At time ¢;, the client transmits 
the HTTP GET request onto the network, and after tak- 
ing 1/2 RIT to traverse the network, the server receives 
the request att; + SRT'T. 

ksniffer captures and parses the packet containing the 
HTTP GET request, splitting the request into all its con- 
stituent components and identifying the URL requested. 
Since this is the first HTTP request over connection FY, 
it incurs the connection overhead. In this case, a 
Web object is created, w}’ , to represent the request, and 
the start time for w3 5 1s = to the start time of Fj. In this 
manner, the connection setup time is attributed to the first 
HTTP request on each flow. w? is then inserted into 
Fy J°s request queue and ie J*s number-of-requests field is 
set to one. If this was not the first HTTP request over 
connection F’? i but was instead the k‘? request on F’ J : 
Web object wi” would be created but its start time oe 
be set equal to ¢;. 

Next, ksniffer creates pv, the pageview object that 
will track the pageview, and inserts it into C’;’s pageview 
hash table. 


We assume for the moment that wi is a 
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container page; embcdded objects are discussed 1 i” Sec- 
tion 3.5. Ksniffer sets pu;’s start time equal to wy 's Start 
time, and sets wi as the container Web object for pv. 
At this point in time, ksniffer has properly determined 
which pageview is being downloaded, and the correct 
start time of the transaction. 


3.3 HTTP Response 


After the Web server receives the HTTP request and 
takes p amount of time to process it, the server sends 
a reply back to the client. ksniffer captures the value 
of p, the server response time, which is often mistak- 
enly cited as the client perceived response time. Server 
response time can underestimate the client perceived re- 
sponse time by more than an order of magnitude [27]. 
The first response packet contains the HTTP response 
header, along with the initial portion of the Web object 
being retrieved. ksniffer looks at the response headers 
but never parses the actual Web content retumed by the 
server; HTML parsing would entail too much overhead 
to be used in an online, high bandwidth environment. 

ksniffer obtains F’? from the flow hash table and deter- 
mines the first Web object in F’'?’s request queue is wi : 
which was placed onto the queue when the request was 
captured. An HTTP response header does not specify the 
URL for which the response is for. Instead, HTTP proto- 
col semantics dictate that, for a given connection, HTTP 
requests be serviced in the order they are received by the 
Web server. As a result, F'?’s FIFO request queue en- 
ables ksniffer to identify each response over a flow with 
the correct request object. 

ksniffer updates ws server reply state based on 
information contained in the response header. In par- 
ticular, ksniffer uses the Content-length: and Trans- 
ferEncoding: fields, if present, to determine what will 
be the sequence number of the last byte of data transmit- 
ted by the server for this request. 

ksniffer captures each subsequent packet to identify 
the time of the end of the response. This is usually done 
by identifying the packet containing the sequence num- 
ber for the last byte of the response. When the response 
is chunked [10], sequence number matching cannot be 
used. Instead, ksniffer follows the chunk chain within 
the response body across multiple packets to determine 
the packet containing the last byte of the response. For 
CGI responses over HTTP 1.0 which do not specify the 
Content-length: field, the server closes the connection to 
indicate the end of the response. In this case, ksniffer 
simply keeps track of the time for the last data packet 
before the connection is closed. 

ksniffer sets w4 +1 >< end time to the arrival time of each 
response packet, mine 1/2 RTT to account for the tran- 
sit time of the packet from server to client. ksniffer also 
sets puy’s end time to wy »!*s end time. The end time will 


monotonically increase until the server reply has been 
completed, at which point the (projected) end time will 
be equal to t, + .SRT'T, as shown in Figure 3. When 
ksniffer captures the last byte of the response at time ty, 
w? is moved from F?’s request queue to F?’s finish 
queue, where it remains until either F’ q is closed or un- 
til ksniffier determines that all segment retransmissions 
(if any) have been accounted for, which is discussed in 
Section 4. 

Most Web browsers in use today serialize multiple 
HTTP requests over a connection such that the next 
HTTP request is not sent until the response for the pre- 
vious request has been fully received. For these clients, 
there is no need for each flow object to maintain a queue 
of requests since there will only be one outstanding re- 
quest at any given time. The purpose of ksniffer’s re- 
quest queue mechanism is to support HTTP pipelining, 
which has been adopted by a small, but potentially grow- 
ing number of Web browsers. Under HTTP pipelin- 
ing, a browser can send multiple HTTP requests at once, 
without waiting for the server to reply to each individ- 
ual request. ksniffer’s request queues provide support 
for HTTP pipelining by conforming to RFC2616 [10], 
which states that a server must send its responses to a set 
of pipelined requests in the same order that the requests 
are received. Since TCP 1s a reliable transport mecha- 
nism, requests that are pipelined from the client, in a cer- 
tain order, are always received by the server in the same 
order. Any packet reordering that may occur in the net- 
work is handled by TCP at the server. ksniffer provides 
similar mechanisms to handle packet reordering so that 
HTTP requests are placed in F'?’s request queues in the 
correct sequence. This entails properly handling a packet 
that contains multiple HTTP requests as well as an HTTP 
request which spans packet boundaries. 

At this point in time, ksniffer has properly determined 
t, + .ORTT, the time at which the packet containing the 
last byte of data for wi was received by client C’;. If 
the Web page has no embedded objects then this marks 
the end of the pageview transaction. For example, if wi" 
corresponds to a PDF file instead of an HTML file, ksnif- 
fer can determine that the transaction has completed, 
since a PDF file cannot have embedded objects. 

If wi can potentially embed one or more Web ob- 
jects, ksniffer cannot assume that pu! has completed. In- 
stead, it needs to determine what embedded objects will 
be downloaded to calculate the pageview response time. 
At time ?t, + .5R7°7,, ksniffer cannot determine yet if re- 
quests for embedded objects are forthcoming or not. In 
particular, ksniffer does not parse the HTML within the 
container page to identify which embedded objects may 
be requested by the browser. Such processing 1s too com- 
putationally expensive for an online, high bandwidth sys- 
tem, and often does not even provide the necessary infor- 


mation. For example, a JavaScript within the container 
page could download an arbitrary object that could only 
be detected by executing the JavaScript, not just parsing 
the HTML. Furthermore, HTML parsing would not in- 
dicate which embedded objects are directly downloaded 
from the server, since some may be obtained via caches 
or proxies. ksniffer instead takes a simpler approach 
based on waiting and observing what further HTTP re- 
quests are sent by the client, then using HTTP request 
header information to dynamically leam which container 
pages embed which objects. 


3.4 Online Embedded Pattern Learning 


ksniffer leams which container pages embed which ob- 
jects by tracking the Referer: field in HTTP request 
headers. The Referer: field contained in subsequent re- 
quests is used to group embedded objects with their as- 
sociated container page. Since the Referer: field is not 
always present, ksniffer develops patterns from those it 
does collect to infer embedded object relationships when 
requests are captured that do not contain a Referer: field. 
This technique is faster than parsing HTML, executing 
JavaScript, or walking the Web site with a Web crawler. 
In addition, it allows ksniffer to react to changes in con- 
tainer page composition as they are reflected in the actual 
client transactions. 

ksniffer creates referer patterns on the fly. For each 
HTTP request that is captured, ksniffer parses the HTTP 
header and determines if the Referer: field is present. 
If so, this relationship is saved in a pattern for the con- 
tainer object. For example, when monitoring ibm.com, if 
a GET request for obj/.gif is captured, and the Referer: 
field is found to contain “www.ibm.com/index.html’’, 
ksniffer adds obj/1.gif as an embedded object within the 
pattem for index.html. If a Referer: field is captured 
which specifies a host not being monitored by ksniffer, 
such as “www.xyz.com/buy.htm!”, it is ignored. 

ksniffer uses file extensions as a heuristic when build- 
ing pattems. Web objects with an extension such as .ps 
and .pdf cannot contain embedded objects, nor can they 
be embedded within a page. As such, pattems are not 
created for them, nor are they associated with a container 
page. Web objects with an extension such as .gif or .jpg 
are usually associated with a container page, but cannot 
themselves embed other objects. Web objects with an 
extension such as .html or .htm can embed other objects 
or be embedded themselves. Each individual .htm! ob- 
ject has its own unique pattern, but currently an .html 
object 1s never a member of another object’s pattem. 
This prevents cycles within the pattem structures, but re- 
sults in ksniffer treating frames of .html pages as separate 
pageviews. 

Taking this approach means that ksniffer does not need 
to be explicitly told which Web pages embed which ob- 
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jects — it leas this on its own. Patterns are persistently 
kept in memory using a hash table indexed by the con- 
tainer page URL. Each pv? and container w2” is linked 
to the pattern for the Web object it represents, allowing 
ksniffer to efficiently query the patterns associated with 
the set of active pageview transactions. 

Since Web pages can change over time, patterns get 
dynamically updated, based on the client activity seen at 
the Web site. Therefore, a particular embedded object, 
objl.jpg, may not belong to the pattern for container in- 
dex.html at time t;, and yet belong to the pattem at time 
t;+.. Likewise, a pattern may not exist for buy.html at 
time t;, but then be created at a later time ¢;,,, when a re- 
quest is captured. Of course, the same embedded object, 
objl.jpg, may appear in multiple patterns, index. html and 
buy.html, at the same time or at different times. Since 
patterns are only created from client transactions, the set 
of patterns managed by ksniffer may be a subset of all 
the container pages on the Web site. This can save mem- 
ory: ksniffer maintains patterns for container pages that 
are being downloaded, but not for those container pages 
on the Web site which do not get requested. 

Only the Referer: field is used to manipulate patterns, 
and the embedded objects within a pattem are unordered. 
ksniffer places a configurable upper bound of 100 em- 
bedded objects within a pattern so as to limit storage re- 
quirements. When the limit is reached, an LRU algo- 
rithm is used for replacement, removing the embedded 
object which has not been linked to the container page in 
an HTTP request for the longest amount of time. 

Each pattern typically contains a superset of those ob- 
jects which the container page actually embeds. As the 
pattern changes, the new embedded objects get added to 
the pattern; but the old embedded objects only get re- 
moved from the patter if the limit is reached. This is 
perfectly acceptable since ksniffer does not use patterns 
in a Strict sense to determine, absolutely, whether or not 
a container page embeds a particular object. 

Most Web browsers, including Internet Explorer and 
Mozilla, provide referer fields, but some do not and pri- 
vacy proxies may remove them. To see what percentage 
of embedded objects have referer fields in practice, we 
analyzed the access log files of a popular musician re- 
source Web site that has over 800,000 monthly visitors. 
The access logs covered a 15 month period from January 
2003 until March 2004. 87% of HTTP requests had a ref- 
erer field, indicating that a substantial portion of embed- 
ded objects may have referer fields in practice. ksniffer 
is specifically designed for monitoring high speed links 
that transmit a large number of transactions per second. 
In the domain of pattern generation, this is an advantage. 
The probability that at least one HTTP request with the 
Referer: field set for a particular container page will ar- 
rive within a given time interval is extremely high. 
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3.5 Embedded Object Processing 


If a container page references embedded objects, the end 
of the transaction will be indicated by the packet con- 
taining the sequence number of the last byte of data, for 
the last object to complete transmission. To identify this 
packet, ksniffer determines which embedded object re- 
quests are related to each container page using the Ref- 
erer: field of HTTP requests, file extension information, 
and the referer patterns discussed in Section 3.4. 

In our example, suppose index.html contains ref- 
erences to five embedded images objl.gif, obj2.gif 
obj3.g2if, obj4.gif, and obj&.gif. The embedded objects 
will be identified and processed as shown in Figure 4 
(ignoring for the moment F3). At time t, + RTT, the 
browser parses the HTML document and identifies any 
embedded objects. If embedded objects are referenced 
within the HTML, the browser opens an additional con- 
nection, 3, to the server so that multiple HTTP requests 
for the embedded objects can be serviced, in parallel, to 
reduce the overall latency of the transaction. The packet 
containing the sequence number of the last byte of the 
last embedded object to be fully transmitted indicates the 
end of the pageview transaction, te. 

The start and end times for embedded object requests 
are determined in the same manner as previously de- 
scribed in Sections 3.2 and 3.3. Each embedded object 
that is requested is tracked in the same manner that the 
container page, index.html, was tracked. For example, 
when the second connection is initiated, ksniffer creates 
a flow object F'3 to track the connection, and associates 
it with C;. When the request for obj/.gif on F’3 is cap- 
tured at time ty, a wi? object is created for tracking the 
request, and is placed onto F3’s request queue. 

To determine the pageview response time, which is 
calculated as ¢. - to, requires correlating embedded ob- 
jects to their proper container page, which involves tack- 
ling a set of challenging problems. Clients, especially 
proxies, may be downloading multiple pageviews simul- 
taneously. It is possible for a person to open two or more 
brow sers and connect to the same Web site, or for a proxy 
to send multiple pageview requests to a server, on behalf 
of several remote clients. In either case, there can be 
multiple currently active pageview transactions simulta- 
neously associated with the remote client C’; (e.g., DU. 
PU) ss. pu). In addition, some embedded objects being 
requested may appear in multiple pageviews, and some 
Web objects may be retrieved from caches or CDNs. 
ksniffer applies a set of heuristics that attempt to deter- 
mine the true container page for each embedded object. 
We present experimental results in Section 5 demonstrat- 
ing that these heunstics are effective for accurately mea- 
Suring client perceived response time. 

For example, suppose that F3 in Figure 4 depicts 





Figure 4: Downloading multiple container pages and em- 
bedded objects over multiple connections. 


client C’; downloading buy.himl at roughly the same time 
as index.html (1.e., to = t,;). Suppose also that ksnif- 
fer knows in advance that index.html embeds {obj/.gif, 
obj3.gif, obj8.gif, obj4.gif ,obj2.gif} and that buy.html 
embeds {objl.gif, obj8.gif, objl1.gif}. This means that 
both container pages are valid candidates for the true 
container page of obj/. gif. Whether or not t, < tg is 
a crucial indication as to the true container page. At 
time ¢,, when connection Ps is being established, there 
is no information which could distinguish whether this 
connection belongs to index.html or buy.html. The only 
difference between F/, F'3 and F'3} with respect to the 
TCP/IP 4-tuple is the remote client port number. Hence 
only the client, C’;, can be identified at time ¢,, and at 
time ¢,, it is unknown whether index.html or buy.html is 
the true container page for obj/.gif. 

To manage pageviews and their associated embedded 
objects, ksniffer maintains three lists of active pageviews 
for each client, each sorted by request time, as shown in 
Figure 5. The loners queue contains pageviews which 
represent objects that cannot have embedded objects. 
These pageviews are kept in their own list, which is never 
searched when attempting to locate a container page for 
a new embedded object request. All other pageviews, 
which could potentially embed an object, are placed on 
both a FIFO pageview queue and the pageview hash ta- 
ble. This enables ksniffer to quickly locate the youngest 
candidate container page. Each pageview also maintains 
an embedded object hash table, not shown in Figure 5, 
that consists of the embedded objects associated with that 
pageview and state indicating whether and to what extent 
they have been downloaded. 

Given a request wh captured on flow FA for client 
C’;, ksniffer will perform the following actions: 


Lett w) Wie { html, .shtml, ...} ksniffer will treat w* 


as a container page by placing it into the pageview 
hash table (and FIFO queue) for client C’;. In addi- 


tion, if a pageview is currently associated with F), 


} pdf, ps, .zip, etc 


-htmi, shtml, etc 


iz 3 <>[pviesfpv'}eo[pv) contents of 
PY; PY; PY: PV, } hashtable 


Figure 5: Client active pageviews. 





ksniffer assumes that pageview is done. 

22 Af ul € {.pdf, .ps, ...} ksniffer will treat wi* as 
a loner object by placing it on the loner queue for 
C’;. In addition, if a pageview is currently associ- 
ated with F’7, ksniffer assumes it is done. 

3. If wi” € { jpg, -gif, ...} then 

(a) If the Referer: field contains the monitored 
server name, such as www.ibm.com/buy.huml, 
then C’;’s pageview hash table is searched to 
locate pv?, the youngest pageview download- 
ing that container page (bity./ttv/) that has yet 
to download w?"*. If py? exists, w?’" is associ- 
ated to pv2 as one of its embedded objects. If 
no pageview meets the criterion, pu! 1S created 
and wi * is associated to it. 

If the Referer: field contains a foreign host 

name, such as www.xyz.com/buy.himl, then 

w)™ is treated as a loner object. 

If wi has no Referer: field, then the FIFO 

queue is searched to locate, pv2, the youngest 

pageview which has w; * in its referer pattem 


(b) 
(c) 


and has yet to download wer, If pv? exists, 
then w? * is associated to pv? as one of its em- 
bedded objects. If no pageview meets tle cri- 


Lerion, then wo is treated as a loner object. 


The algorithm above is based on several premises. If 
a request for an embedded object wie arrives with a 
referer field containing the monitored server as the host 
(e.g., www.ibm.com/buy.html), then the remote browser 
almost certainly must have previously downloaded that 
container page (e.g., buy.html) from the monitored server 
(e.g., wwiw.ibm.caim), parsed the page, and is now send- 
ing the request for the embedded object w} * If ksniffer 
failed to capture the request for the container page (e.g., 
buy.himl) it is highly likely that it is being served from 
the browser cache for this particular transaction. If a re- 
quest for an embedded object arrives with a referer field 
containing a foreign host (e.g., www.xyz.com/buy.himl), 
itis highly likely that the foreign host is simply embed- 
ding objects from the monitored Web site into its own 
pages. 

When a request for an embedded object arrives with- 
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out a referer field, every pageview associated with the 
client becomes a potential candidate for the container 
page of that object. This is depicted in Figure 4 when 
the request for obj/.gif arrives without a Referer: field. 
If the client 1s actually a remote proxy, then the num- 
ber of potential candidates may be large. ksniffer applies 
the patterns described in Section 3.4 as a means of re- 
ducing the number of potential candidates and focusing 
on the true container page of the embedded object. The 
heuristic is to locate the youngest pageview which con- 
tains the object in its pattern, but has yet to download 
the object. Patterns are therefore exclusionary. Any can- 
didate pageview not containing the embedded object in 
its pattem is excluded from consideration. This may re- 
sult in the true container page being passed over, but as 
mentioned in Section 34, the likelihood that a container 
page embeds an object that does not appear in the page’s 
pattern is very low for an active Web site. If a suitable 
container pageview Is not found, then the object is treated 
as a loner object. If a Referer: field is missing, then most 
likely 1t was removed by a proxy and not a browser on 
the client machine; but if the proxy had cached the con- 
tainer page during a prior transaction, it is likely to have 
cached the embedded object as well. This implies the 
object is not being requested as part of a page, but being 
downloaded as an individual loner object. 

If a client downloads an embedded object, such as 
objl.gif, it is unlikely that the client will download the 
same object again, for the same container page. If an 
object appears multiple places within a container page, 
most browsers will only request it once from the server. 
Therefore, ksniffer not only checks 1f an embedded ob- 
ject is in the pattern for a container page, but also checks 
if that instance has already downloaded the object or not. 

The youngest candidate is usually a better choice than 
the oldest candidate. If browsers could not obtain objects 
from a cache or CDN, then the oldest candidate would 
be a better choice, based on FCEFS. Since this is not the 
case choosing the oldest candidate will tend to assign 
an object obj/.jpg to a container page whose ‘slot’ for 
objl.jpg was already filled via an unseen cache hit. This 
tends to overestimate response time for older pages. It is 
more likely that an older page obtained objl.jpg from a 
cache and that the younger page is the true container for 
objl.jpg, than vice versa. 

ksniffer relies on capturing the last byte of data for the 
last embedded object to determine the pageview response 
time. However, given the use of browser caches and 
CDNs, not all embedded objects will be seen by ksniffer 
since not all objects will be downloaded directly from the 
Web server. The purpose of a cache or CDN is to provide 
much faster response time than can be delivered by the 
original Web server. As a result, it 1s likely that objects 
requested from a cache or CDN will be received by the 
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client before objects requested from the original server. 
If the Web server is still serving the last embedded ob- 
ject received by the client, other objects served from a 
cache or CDN will not impact ksniffer’s pageview re- 
sponse time measurement accuracy. If the last embedded 
object received by the client is from a cache or CDN, 
ksniffer will end up not including that object’s download 
time as part of its pageview response time. Since caches 
and CDNs are designed to be fast, the time unaccounted 
for by ksniffer will tend to be small even in this case. 

Given that embedded objects may be obtained from 
someplace other than the server, and that a pattern for 
a container page may not be complete, how can ksnif- 
fer determine that the last embedded object has been re- 
quested? For example, at time ¢-, how can ksniffer deter- 
mine whether the entire download for index.html is com- 
pleted, or another embedded object will be downloaded 
for index.html on either F'? or F? This is essentially the 
same problem described at the end of Section 3.3 with 
respect to whether or not a embedded objects requests 
will follow a request for a container page or not. 

ksniffer approaches this problem in two ways. First, if 
no embedded objects are associated to a pageview after 
a timeout interval, the pageview transaction is assumed 
to be complete. A six second timeout is used by default, 
in part based on the fact that the current ad hoc industry 
quality goal for complete Web page download times is 
six seconds [19]. If a client does not generate additional 
requests for embedded objects within this time frame, it 
is very likely that the pageview is complete. ksniffer also 
cannot report the response time for a pageview until the 
timeout expires. A six second timeout is small enough to 
impose only a modest delay in reporting. = 

Second, if a request for a container page, wz", arrives 
on a persistent connection He , then we consider that all 
pageview transactions associated with each prior object, 
w;",b < k, on FY to be complete. In other words, a 
new container page request over a persistent connection 
signals the completion of the prior transaction and the be- 
ginning of a new one. We believe this to be a reasonable 
assumption, including under pipelined requests, since in 
most cases, only the embedded object requests will be 
pipelined. Typical user behavior will end up serializ- 
ing container page requests over any given connection. 
Hence, the arrival of a new container page request would 
indicate a user click in the browser associated with this 
connection. Taking this approach also allows ksniffer to 
properly handle quick clicks, when the user clicks on a 
visible link before the entire pageview is downloaded and 
displayed in the browser. 


4 Packet Loss 


Studies have shown that the packet loss rate within the 
Internet is roughly 1-3% [34]. We classify packet loss 


into three types: A) a packet is dropped by the network 
before being captured by ksniffer, B) a packet is dropped 
by the network after being captured and C) a packet 
is dropped by the server or client after being captured. 
Types A and B are most often due to network congestion 
or transmission errors while type C drops occur when 
the Web server (or, less likely, the client) becomes tem- 
porarily overloaded. The impact that a packet drop has 
on measuring response time depends not only on where 
or why it was dropped, but also on the contents of the 
packet. We first address the impact of SYN drops, then 
look at how a lost data packet can affect response time 
measurements. 

Figure 3 depicts the well known TCP connection es- 
tablishment protocol. Suppose that the initial SYN which 
is transmitted at time tg is either dropped in the network 
or at the server. In either case, no SYN/ACK response is 
forthcoming from the server. The client side TCP recog- 
nizes such SYN drops through use of a timer [27]. If a 
response is not received in 3 seconds, TCP will retrans- 
mit the SYN packet. If that SYN packet is also dropped 
by the network or server, TCP will again resend the same 
SYN packet, but not until after waiting an additional 6 
seconds. As each SYN is dropped, TCP doubles the wait 
period between SYN retransmissions: 3 s, 6 s, 12 s, 24 
s, etc. TCP continues in this manner until either the con- 
figured limit of retries is reached, at which time TCP re- 
ports “unable to connect” back to the browser, or the user 
takes an action to abort the connection attempt, such as 
refreshing or closing the browser. 

This additional delay has a large impact on the client 
response time. Suppose there is a 3% network packet 
loss rate from client to server. Three percent of the SYN 
packets sent from the remote clients will be dropped in 
the network before reaching ksniffer or the server. The 
problem is that since the SYN packets are dropped in 
the network before reaching the server farm, both ksnif- 
fer and the server are completely unaware that the SYNs 
were dropped. This will automatically result in an er- 
ror for any traffic monitoring system which measures re- 
sponse time using only those packets which are actually 
captured. If each client is using two persistent connec- 
tions to access the Web site, this error will be 180% fora 
100 ms response time and a 4.5% error fora 4s response 
time. Under HTTP 1.0 without Keep-Alive, where a con- 
nection 1s opened to obtain each object, the probability of 
anetwork SYN drop grows with the number of objects in 
the pageview. For a page download of 10 objects, there 
is a 30% chance of incurring the 3 second retransmission 
delay, a 60% chance for 20 objects and a 90% chance for 
30 objects. 

ksniffer uses a simple technique for capturing this un- 
detectable connection delay (type ‘A’ SYN packet loss). 
Three counters are kept for each subnet. One of the three 


counters is incremented whenever a S YN/ACK packet is 
retransmitted from the server to the client (which indi- 
cates that the SYN/ACK packet was lost in the network). 
The counter that gets incremented depends on how many 
times the SYN/ACK has been transmitted. Every time a 
S YN/ACK is sent twice, the first counter is incremented, 
every time aS YN/ACK packet is sent 3 times, the second 
counter is incremented, and every time a SYN/ACK is 
sent 4 times, the third counter is incremented. Whenever 
a SYN packet arrives for a new connection, if one of the 
three counters is greater than zero, then ksniffer subtracts 
the appropriate amount of time from the start time of the 
connection and decrements the counter (round robin is 
used to break ties). Assuming that a SYN packet will 
be dropped as often as a SYN/ACK, this gives ksniffer a 
reasonable estimate for the number of connections which 
are experiencing a 3 s, 9s, or 21 s connection delay. 

The same retransmission delays are incurred when 
SYNs are dropped by the server (type ‘C’). In this case, 
ksniffer is able to capture and detect that the SYNs were 
dropped by the server, and distinguish these connection 
delays, which are due to server overload, from those pre- 
viously described, which are due to network congestion. 
ksniffer also determines when a client is unable to con- 
nect to the server. If the client reattempts access to the 
Web site in the next six seconds after a connection fail- 
ure, ksniffer considers the time associated with the first 
failed connection attempt as part of the connection la- 
tency for the reattempt; otherwise the failed connection 
attempt is reported under the category “frustrated client’. 

Similar undetected latency occurs when a GET request 
is dropped in the network before reaching ksniffer or the 
server, then retransmitted by the client. An undetected 
GET request drop differs from an undetected SYN drop 
in two ways. First, unlike SYN drops, TCP determines 
the retransmission timeout period based on RTT and a 
number of implementation dependent parameters. ksnif- 
fer implements the standard RTO calculation [28] using 
Linux TCP parameters, and adjusts for this undetectable 
time in the same manner as mentioned above. Second, a 
dropped GET request will only affect the measurement 
of the overall pageview response time if the GET request 
is for a container page and is not the first request over the 
connection. Otherwise, the start of the transaction will 
be indicated by the start of connection establishment, not 
the time of the container page request. 

As mentioned earlier, ksniffer often expects to cap- 
ture the packet containing the sequence number of the 
last byte of data for a particular request. To capture re- 
transmissions, ksniffer uses a timer along with the finish 
queue on each flow to capture retransmitted packets and 
update the end of response time appropriately. Suppose 
the last packet of a response is captured by ksniffer at 
time ¢,, at which point ksniffer identifies it as containing 
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the sequence number for the last byte of the response, 
and moves the wy” request object from the flow’s re- 
quest queue to the flow’s finish queue. The packet is then 
dropped in the network before reaching the client (type 
°*B’). At time ¢x44,, ksniffer will capture the retransmitted 
packet and, using its sequence number, determine that it 
is a retransmission for i which is located on the fin- 
ish queue. The completion time of w}” is then set to the 
timestamp of this packet. 


5 Experimental Results 


We implemented ksniffer as a set of Linux kernel mod- 
ules and installed 1t on a commodity PC to demonstrate 
its accuracy and performance under a wide range of Web 
workloads. We report an evaluation of ksniffer in a con- 
trolled experimental setting as well as an evaluation of 
ksniffer tracking user behavior at a live Internet Web site. 

Our experimental testbed is shown in Figure 6. We 
used a traffic model based on Surge [3] but made some 
minor adjustments to reflect more recent work [14, 31] 
done on characterizing Web traffic: the maximum num- 
ber of embedded objects in a given page was reduced 
from 150 to 100 and the percentage of base, embedded, 
and loner objects were changed from 30%, 38% and 32% 
to 42%, 48% and 10%, respectively. The total number of 
container pages was 1041, with 959 unique embedded 
objects. 49% of the embedded objects are embedded by 
more than one container page. We also fixed a bug in the 
modeling code and included CGI scripts in our experi- 
ments, something not present in Surge. 

For traffic generation, we used an updated version 
of WaspClient [25], which is a modified version of the 
client provided by Surge. Virtual clients on each ma- 
chine cycle through a series of pageview requests, first 
obtaining the container page then all its embedded ob- 
jects. A virtual client can open 2 parallel TCP connec- 
tions for fetching pages, mimicking the behavior of Mi- 
crosoft IE. Requests on a TCP connection are serialized, 
so that the next request is not sent until the current re- 
sponse on that connection is obtained. In addition, each 
virtual client binds to a unique IP address using IP alias- 
ing on the client machine. This lets each client machine 
appear to the server as a collection of up to 200 unique 
clients from the same subnet. 

To emulate wide-area conditions, we extended the 
rshaper [30] bandwidth shaping tool to include packet 
loss and round trip latencies. We installed this software 
on each client traffic generator machine, enabling us to 
impose packet drops as well as the RTT delays between 
20 to 200 ms as specified in Figure 6. 

To quantify the accuracy of the client perceived re- 
sponse times measured by ksniffer, we ran fifteen dif- 
ferent experiments with different traffic loads under non- 
ideal and high-stress operating conditions and compared 
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Figure 6: Experimental environment. 
ksniffer’s measurements against those obtained by the 
traffic generators executing on the client machines. We 
measured with two different Web servers, Apache and 
TUX, used both HTTP 1.0 without Keep-Alive and per- 
sistent HTTP 1.1, and included a combination of static 
pages and CGI programs for Web content. We also mea- 
sured in the presence of network and server packet loss, 
missing referer fields, client caching, and near gigabit 
traffic rates. Table 1 summarizes these experimental re- 
sults. In all cases, the difference between the mean re- 
sponse time as determined by ksniffer, and that measured 
directly on the remote client was less than 5%. Further- 
more, the absolute time difference between ksniffer and 
client-side instrumentation was in some cases less than | 
ms and in all cases less than 50 ms. 

All tests (except Tests Sl and S2) were done un- 
der non-ideal conditions found in the Intemet with 2% 
packet loss and 20% missing referer fields. Each client 
requested the same sequence of pageviews, but since 
each traffic generator machine was configured with a 
different RTT to the Web server as shown in Figure 6, 
the clients took different amounts of time to obtain all 
of their pages, resulting in a variable load on the Web 
server over time. For example, Figure 7 shows results 
from Test F comparing ksniffer against client-side instru- 
mentation in measuring pageviews/s over time. There 
are two lines in the figure, but they are hard to distin- 
guish because ksniffer’s pageview count is so close to 
direct client-side instrumentation. Figure 8 shows results 
from Test F comparing ksniffer against client-side instru- 
mentation in measuring mean client perceived pageview 
response time for each 1 second interval. ksniffer results 
are very accurate and hard to distinguish from client-side 
instrumentation. As indicated by Figure 7, the variable 
response time is due to the completion of clients. During 
the initial 250 s, clients from each of the four subnets are 
actively making requests. At around 250 s, the clients 
from subnet 10.4.0.0 with RTT 20 ms have completed, 
while clients from the other subnets remain active. At 
around 300 s, the clients from subnet 10.3.0.0 with RTT 
of 80 ms have completed, leaving clients from subnets 
10.2.0.0 and 10.1.0.0 active. At time 475 s, clients from 
subnet 10.2.0.0 with RTT of 140 ms have completed, 
leaving only those clients from subnet 10. 1.0.0 with RTT 
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Table 1: Summary of results. 
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Table 2: MeanRT per subnet, Test C. 


of 200 ms. Note that, although the pageview request rate 
decreases, the mean response time increases because the 
remaining clients have larger RTTs to the Web server and 
thus incur larger response times. 


Table 2 shows results for Test C obtained by imple- 
menting a longest prefix matching algorithm based on 
[5] in ksniffer to categorize RTT and response time on 
a per subnet basis. These results show that ksniffer pro- 
vides accurate pageview response times as compared to 
client-side instrumentation even on a per subnet basis 
when different subnets have different RTTs to the Web 
server. ksniffer RTT measurements are also very accu- 
rate as compared to the actual RTT used for each sub- 
net. The results show how this mechanism can be very 
effective in differentiating performance and identifying 
problems across different subnets. 


Tests S1 and S2 were done under high bandwidth con- 
ditions to show results at the maximum bandwidth rate 
possible in our testbed. This was done by using the faster 
TUX Web server and by imposing no packet loss or net- 
work delay. For HTTP 1.1, 80 virtual clients generated 
the greatest bandwidth rate, but under HTTP 1.0 only 16 
clients generated the highest bandwidth rate. ksniffer is 
within 3% of client-side measurements, even under rates 
of 690 Mbps and 878 Mbps of HTTP content. The abso- 
lute time difference between ksniffer and client response 
time measurements was less than 1 ms. We note that the 





resolution of the packet timer on ksniffer is only 1 ms, 
due to the Linux clock timer granularity. Under HTTP 
1.0 without Keep-Alive, each object retrieved requires 
its own TCP connection. The TCP connection rate un- 
der Test S1 was 8,000 connections/s. The results demon- 
strate ksniffer’s ability to track TCP connection estab- 
lishment and termination at high connection rates. 

Test V was done with severe variations in load alter- 
nating between no load and maximum bandwidth load 
by switching the clients between on and off modes every 
50 s. Figure 9 compares ksniffer response time with that 
measured at the client, and Figure 10 compares the dis- 
tribution of the response time. This indicates ksniffer’s 
accuracy under extreme variations in load. 

Tests Ol and O2 were done with the Web server ex- 
periencing overload and therefore dropping connections. 
We configured Apache to support up to 255 simultane- 
ous connections, then started 240 virtual clients. Since 
each client opens two connections to the server to ob- 
tain a container page and its embedded objects, this over- 
whelmed Apache. During Test Ol and O2, the Web 
server machine reported a connection failure rate of 27% 
and 12%, respectively. Table 1 shows that ksniffer’s 
pageview response time for these tests were only 3% less 
than those from the client-side. These results show ksnif- 
fer’s ability to measure response times accurately in the 
presence of both server overload and network packet loss 

Test X was done to show ksniffer performance with 
caching clients by modifying the clients so that 50% of 
the embedded objects requested were obtained from a 
zero latency local cache. Figure 11 compares ksniffer 
and client-side instrumentation in measuring pageview 
response time over the course of the experiment. The 
results show that ksniffer can provide very accurate 
response time measurements in the presence of client 
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Figure 7: Test F, pageviews. 








Figure 8: Test F, response time. 


Figure 9: Test V, response time. 
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Figure 10: Test V, RT distribution. 


caching as well. 


We deployed ksniffer in front of a live Internet Web 
site, GuitarNotes.com, which is hosted in NYC. Figure 
12 depicts results for tracking a single user during a lo- 
gon session from Hawthome, NY. Using MS IE V6, and 
beginning with an empty browser cache, the user first 
accessed the home page and then visited a dozen pages 
within the site including the product review section, dis- 
cussion forum, FAQ, classified ads, and performed sev- 
eral site searches for information. This covered a range 
of static and dynamically generated pageviews. The 
number of embedded objects for each page varied be- 
tween 5 and 30, and 1s indicated by the dotted line, which 
is graphed against the secondary Y axis on the right. 
These objects included .gif, .css and .js objects. 


PageDetailer [15] was executing on the client machine 
monitoring all socket level activity of IE. PageDetailer 
uses a Windows socket probe to monitor and timestamp 
each socket call made by the browser: connect(), select(), 
read() and write(). By parsing the HTTP requests and 
replies, it is able to determine the response time for a 
pageview, as well as for each embedded object within a 
page. The pageview response time is calculated as the 
difference between the connect() system call entry and 
the retum from the read() system call for the last byte of 
data of the last embedded object. As shown in Figure 
12, the response time which ksniffer calculates in NYC 
at the Web server is nearly identical to that measured 
by PageDetailer running on the remote client machine. 
For each of the twelve pages downloaded by the client, 
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Figure 12: Live Internet Web site. 


ksniffer is within 5% of the response time recorded by 
PageDetailer. 

ksniffer provides excellent performance scalability 
compared to common user-space passive packet capture 
systems. Almost all existing passive packet capture sys- 
tems in use today are based on libpcap [33]. Libpcap is 
a user space library that opens a raw socket to provide 
packets to user space monitor programs. As a scalability 
test, we wrote a libpcap based traffic monitor program 
whose only function was to count TCP packets. Execut- 
ing on the same physical machine as ksniffer, the libpcap 
packet counter program began to drop a large percentage 
of packets when the traffic rate was roughly 325 Mbps. 
In contrast, ksniffer performs complex pageview analysis 
at near gigabit traffic rates without such packet loss. 


6 Related Work 


There are a number of approaches currently being taken 
to address the problem of obtaining response time in 
the context of Web services. A number of companies 
[8, 20, 24, 32] provide active probing of a Web site by pe- 
riodically measuring response times at a geographically 
distributed set of monitors. There are several limitations 
with this approach. First, no real Web traffic by the actual 
clients is measured; only the response time for transac- 
tions generated by the monitors are reported. Second, 
any approach based on coarsed-grained sampling may 
suffer from statistical biases. Third, monitors are lim- 
ited to performing transactions that do not affect other 
users or modify state in backend databases. For exam- 


ple, it would be unwise to configure a monitor to actu- 
ally purchase an airline ticket or trade stock on an open 
exchange. Fourth, the information gathered by monitors 
is generally not available at the Web server in real-time, 
limiting the ability of a Web server to respond to changes 
in response time to meet delay bound guarantees. Lastly, 
CDN providers are known to place servers near monitors 
used by these companies to artificially improve their own 
performance measurements [7]. 

A second approach involves instrumenting Web pages 
with client-side scripting that gathers client response 
time statistics [29]. This approach can be used to track 
actual client transactions. However, client-side script- 
ing is a ‘post-connection’ approach and therefore does 
not account for delays due to TCP connection setup 
or waiting in kemel queues on the Web server, which 
can be significant when network and server resources 
are overloaded. Client-side scripting cannot be applied 
to non-HTML files that cannot be instrumented, such 
as PDF and Postscript files. It may also not work for 
older browsers or browsers with scripting capabilities 
disabled, such as mobile devices. Client browser mea- 
surements cannot accurately decompose the response 
time into server and network components, providing no 
insight into whether server or network providers are re- 
sponsible for problems. 

A third approach requires the Web server to track 
when requests arrive and complete service, either at 
the application-level [2, 18, 21, 22] or at the kemel- 
level [27]. This approach has the desirable properties 
that it only requires information available at the Web 
server and can be used for non-HTML content. How- 
ever, application-level approaches do not account for net- 
work interactions or delays due to TCP connection setup 
or waiting in kemel queues on the Web server. Previ- 
ous results demonstrate that application-level Web server 
measurements can under estimate response time by more 
than an order of magnitude [27]. Two of the authors of 
this paper previously developed Certes [27], a kerel- 
level approach that accounts for TCP connection setup 
time and time spent waiting in kemel queues in mea- 
suring response time at a per connection level. ksnif- 
fer extends this work by measuring response time per 
pageview without any modifications to the Web server. 

A fourth approach is to simply log network packets to 
disk, and then use the log files to reconstruct the client 
response time [1, 4, 9, 11, 12]. This kind of analysis is 
performed offline, using multiple passes and limited to 
analyzing only reasonably sized log files [31]. ksniffer’s 
correlation algorithm differs from EtE [11] in that it does 
not require multiple passes and offline operation, uses 
file extensions and refer host names in addition to the 
filename in the refer field, handles multiple requests for 
the same Web page from the same client, and accounts 


for connection setup time and packet loss in determining 
response time. [9] describes many of the issues involved 
in TCP/HTTP reconstruction, but does not consider the 
problem of measuring response time. 

Other approaches exist which can provide mecha- 
nisms for filtering and analyzing packet traces online, 
such as GigaScope [6], Nprobe [12], NetQoS [26], libp- 
cap [33], and BPF [23]. However, these systems do 
not provide any higher-level functionality to determine 
Pageview response times from live Web traffic. Most of 
this work has focused on improving packet filtering per- 
formance, which is not particularly applicable when all 
traffic into and out of a Web server is of interest, rather 
than a narrow subset. 

Note that ksniffer shares certain limitations that are 
present in all network traffic monitors. Response time 
components due to processing on the remote client ma- 
chines cannot be directly measured from server-side net- 
work traffic. Examples include times for DNS query res- 
olution and HTML parsing and rendering on the client. 
Embedded objects obtained from locations other than the 
monitored servers may have an impact on accuracy as 
well, but only if their download completion time exceeds 
that of the last object obtained from the monitored server. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have designed, implemented and evaluated ksniffer, 
a kernel-based traffic monitor that can be colocated with 
Web servers to measure their performance as perceived 
by remote clients in real-time. As a passive network 
monitor, ksniffer requires no changes to clients or Web 
servers, and does not perturb performance in the way 
that intrusive instrumentation methods can. ksniffer de- 
termines client perceived pageview response times using 
novel, online mechanisms that take a “look once, then 
drop” approach to packet analysis to reconstruct TCP 
connections and leam client pageview activity. 

We have implemented ksniffer as a set of loadable 
Linux kernel modules and validated its performance us- 
ing both a controlled experimental testbed and a live 
Intemet Web site. Our results show that ksniffer’s in- 
kemel design scales much better than common user- 
space approaches, enabling ksniffer to monitor gigabit 
traffic rates using only commodity hardware, software, 
and network interface cards. More importantly, our re- 
sults demonstrate ksniffer’s unique ability to accurately 
measure client perceived response times even in the pres- 
ence of network and server packet loss, missing HTTP 
referer fields, client caching, and widely varying static 
and dynamic Web content. 

Future work includes integrating ksniffer with a clus- 
ter management system and developing mechanisms that 
manage resources to achieve specified response time 
goals. Such a management system would base resource 
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allocation decisions on the response time as perceived 
by the remote client instead of the response time as re- 
ported by other means. This may raise some interesting 
scheduling and allocation problems, particularly in the 
context of resource constrained Web sites. We expect 
to combine machine learning techniques with models of 
TCP/IP and client behavior to achieve our goals. 
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Abstract 


FFPF is a network monitoring framework designed for 
three things: speed (handling high link rates), scalabil- 
ity (ability to handle multiple applications) and flexibility. 
Multiple applications that need to access overlapping sets 
of packets may share their packet buffers, thus avoiding 
a packet copy to each individual application that needs it. 
In addition, context switching and copies across the kernel 
boundary are minimised by handling most processing in the 
kernel or on the network card and by memory mapping all 
buffers to userspace, respectively. For these reasons, FFPF 
has superior performance compared to existing approaches 
such as BSD packet filters, and especially shines when mul- 
tiple monitoring applications execute simultaneously. Flex- 
ibility is achieved by allowing expressions written in differ- 
ent languages to be connected to form complex processing 
graphs (not unlike UNIX processes can be connected to cre- 
ate complex behaviour using pipes). Moreover, FFPF ex- 
plicitly supports extensibility by allowing new functionality 
to be loaded at runtime. By also implementing the popu- 
lar pcap packet capture library on FFPF, we have ensured 
backward compatibility with many existing tools, while at 
the same time giving the applications a signficant perfor- 
mance boost. 


1 Introduction 


Most network monitoring tools in use today were de- 
signed for low-speed networks under the assumption that 
computing speed compares favourably to network speed. 
In such environments, the costs of copying packets to 
user space prior to processing them are acceptable. In 
today’s networks, this assumption is no longer true. The 
number of cycles available to process a packet before the 
next one arrives (the cycle budget) is minimal. The sit- 
uation is even worse if multiple monitoring applications 
are active simultaneously, which is increasingly common 
as monitors are used for traffic engineering, SLA moni- 
toring, intrusion detection, steering schedulers in GRID 


computing, etc. Moreover, the processing requirements 
are increasing. Consider the following monitoring appli- 
cations: 


1. An intrusion detection system (IDS) checks the pay- 
load of every packet for worm signatures [31]. 


2. An application based on the *Coralreef’ suite keeps 
statistics for the ten most active flows [21]. 


3. A tool is interested in monitoring flows for which 
the port numbers are not known a priori. Such flows 
are found, for example, in peer-to-peer and H.323 
multimedia flows where the control channels use 
well-known port numbers, while the data transfer 
takes place on dynamically assigned ports [32]. 


4. Multiple monitoring applications (e.g. snort, 
tcpdump, etc.) access identical or overlapping sets 
of packets. 


In high-speed networks, none of these applications are 
catered to in the kemel in a satisfactory manner by ex- 
isting solutions such as BPF, the BSD Packet Filter [25], 
and its Linux cousin, the Linux Socket Filter (LSF). In 
our view, they require a rethinking of the way packets 
are handled in the operating system. 

In this paper, we discuss the implementation of the 
fairly fast packet filter (FFPF). FFPF introduces a novel 
packet processing architecture that provides a solution 
for filtering and classification at high speeds. FFPF has 
three ambitious goals: speed (high rates), scalability (in 
number of applications) and flexibility. Speed and scal- 
ability are achieved by performing complex processing 
either in the kemel or on a network processor, and by 
minimising copying and context switches. Flexibility is 
considered equally important, and for this reason, FFPF 
is explicitly extensible with native code and allows com- 
plex behaviour to be constructed from simple compo- 
nents in various ways. 
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On the one hand, FFPF is designed as an alternative to 
kernel packet filters such as CSPF [26], BPF [25], mm- 
dump [32], and xPF [19]. All ofthese approaches rely on 
copying many packets to userspace for complex process- 
ing (such as scanning the packets for intrusion attempts). 
In contrast, FFPF permits processing at lower levels and 
may require as few as zero copies (depending on the con- 
figuration) while minimising context switches. On the 
other hand, the FFPF framework allows one to add sup- 
port for any of the above approaches. 

FFPF is not meant to compete with monitoring suites 
like Coralreef that operate at a higher level and provide 
libraries, applications and drivers to analyse data [21]. 
Also, unlike MPF [34], Pathfinder [3], DPF [17] and 
BPF+ [5], the goal of this research is not to optimise fil- 
ter expressions. Indeed, the FFPF framework itself is 
language neutral and currently supports five different fil- 
ter languages. One of these languages is BPF, and an 
implementation of 1 ibpcap!'exists, which ensures not 
only that FFPF is backward compatible with many popu- 
lar tools (e.g., tcpdump, ntop, snort, etc. [31]), but 
also that these tools get a significant performance boost 
(see Section 5). Better still, FFPF allows users to mix and 
match packet functions written in different languages. 

To take full advantage of all features offered by FFPF, 
we implemented two languages from scratch: FPL-1 
(FFPF Packet Language 1) and its successor, FPL-2. The 
main difference between the two is that FPL-1 runs in an 
interpreter, while FPL-2 code is compiled to fully opti- 
mised native code. 

The aim of FFPF is to provide a complete, fast, and 
safe packet handling architecture that caters to all mon- 
itoring applications in existence today and provides ex- 
tensibility for future applications. Since its first release 
in May 2003 we have constantly improved the code and 
gained a fair amount of experience in monitoring. We 
now feel that the architecture has stabilised and the ideas 
are applicable to systems other than FFPF as well. FFPF 
is available from ffpf.sourceforge.net. Some 
contributions of this paper are summarised below. 


1. We generalise the concept of a ‘flow’ to a stream of 
packets that matches arbitrary user criteria. 


2. Context switching and packet copying are reduced 
(up to ‘zero copy’). 


3. We introduce the concept of a ‘flow group’, a group 
of applications that share a common packet buffer. 


4. Complex processing is possible in the kernel or NIC 
(reducing the number of packets that must be sent 
up to userspace), while Unix-style filter ‘pipes’ al- 
low for building complex flow graphs. 


‘http: //www.tcpdump.org/ 
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5. Persistent storage for flow-specific state (e.g., coun- 
ters) is added, allowing filters to generate statistics, 
handle flows with dynamic ports, etc. 


To our knowledge, few solutions exist that support any 
of these features and none that provide all ina single, in- 
tuitive, architecture. In this paper, we present the FFPF 
architecture and its implementation in the Linux kernel. 
The remainder of this paper is organised as follows. In 
Section 2, a high-level overview of the FFPF architecture 
is presented. In Section 3, implementation details are 
discussed. A separate section, Section 4 is devoted to the 
implementation of FFPF on the IXP1200. FFPF is eval- 
uated in Section 5. Related work is discussed throughout 
the text and summarised in Section 6. Conclusions and 
future work are presented in Section 7. 


2 FFPF high-level overview 


The FFPF framework can be used in userspace, the ker- 
nel, the IXP1200 network processor, or a combination 
of the above. As network processors are not yet widely 
used, and (pure) userspace FFPF does not offer many 
speed advantages, the kernel version is currently the most 
popular. For this reason, we use FFPF-kermel to explain 
the architecture, and describe the userspace and network 
processor versions later. The main components are illus- 
trated in Figure (1.a). 

A key concept in FFPF is the notion of a flow which is 
different from what is traditionally thought of as a flow 
(e.g., a ‘TCP flow’). It may be thought of as a gen- 
eralized socket: a flow is ‘created’ and ‘closed’ by an 
application and delivers a stream of packets, where the 
packets match arbitrary user criteria (e.g., “all UDP and 
TCP packets sent to port 554”, or “all UDP packets con- 
taining the CodeRed worm plus all TCP SYN packets’’). 
The flow may also provide other application-specific in- 
formation (e.g., traffic statistics). 


Application 
address space 


sce f \ 


(a) single application 





sormceye f \ 


(b) two applications in a flow group 


Figure 1: The FFPF architecture 


A flow is captured by a flow grabber. For now, con- 


sider a flow grabber to be a filter that passes just the 
information (packets, statistics) in which the user is in- 
terested. Packets arrive in the system via one or more 
packet sources. Examples of packet sources include: (a) 
a network driver that interacts with a dumb NIC, (b) 
a smart NIC that interacts with FFPF directly, or (c) 
a higher-layer abstraction in the operating system that 
hides device-specific issues. A flow grabber receives the 
packets and if they correspond to its flow, stores them in 
a circular packet buffer known as P Buf. In addition, it 
places a pointer to this packet in a second circular buffer, 
known as the index buffer, or /Buf. Applications use 
the pointers in J Buf to find packets in PBuf. 


The reason for using two buffers for capturing a flow 
is that while Buf is specific to a flow, P Buf is shared. 
If the application opens two flows, there will be just one 
PBuf and two [Bufs. If the flows are ‘overlapping’ 
(i.e., some packets in flow, are also in flow,), only one 
copy of each packet will be in PBuf. However, if a 
packet is in both flows, a pointer to it is placed in both 
I Buf s. In other words, we do not copy packets to indi- 
vidual flows. Moreover, the buffers are memory mapped, 
so we do not copy between kernel and userspace ei- 
ther. We show later how PBuf can also be shared by 
multiple applications (as sketched in Figure (1.b)). Us- 
ing memory mapping to avoid copying is a known tech- 
nique, also used in monitoring solutions like DAG and 
SCAMPI [10, 30]. Edwards et al. also give userspace ap- 
plications direct control over packet buffers, but provide 
an explicit API to access the buffers rather than memory 
mapping [15]. 


Thus far, we have assumed that a flow grabber is 
equivalent to a filter. In reality, a flow grabber can be 
a complex graph of interconnected filters, where a fil- 
ter is defined as an element that takes a stream of pack- 
ets as input and retums a (possibly empty) subset of this 
stream as output. In addition, a filter may provide ar- 
bitrary information about the traffic, e.g., statistics, in- 
trusion alerts, etc. For this purpose, every filter has an 
associated MM Buf (also memory mapped), which is a 
buffer that is used to produce results for applications, or 
to keep persistent state. It can also be used by the appli- 
cation to pass configuration parameters to the filter. For 
instance, in case of a ‘blacklist filter’ the application may 
store the addresses of the blacklist in 1M Buf. Note that 
the ability to perform more complex processing than just 
filtering, helps to reduce context switches, e.g., because 
applications that are interested in periodic statistics only 
and not in the packets themselves need not be scheduled 
for packet processing. 


In later sections, we show that FFPF is language neu- 
tral, so that, for instance, BSD packet filters can be com- 
bined with filters written in other languages. In fact, the 
filters in a flow grabber are simple instantiations of fil- 


ter classes, one of which may be the class of BPF fil- 
ters. In addition to existing languages like BPF, we sup- 
port two new languages (see Section 3.3) that are ex- 
plicitly designed to exploit all features offered by FFPF. 
Among other things, they provide extensibility of the 
FFPF framework by their ability to call ‘external func- 
tions’ (provided these functions were previously regis- 
tered with FFPF). Extemal functions commonly contain 
highly optimised native or even hardware implementa- 
tions of operations that are too expensive to execute in a 
‘safe’ language (e.g., pattern matching, generating MDS5 
message digests). 

We have covered most aspects of FFPF that are rel- 
evant if a single monitoring application is active. It is 
now time to consider what happens if multiple applica- 
tions are present. For this purpose, we introduce a new 
concept, called the flow group. A flow group is a set of 
applications with the same access rights to packets, 1.e., 
if one application is allowed to read a packet, all others 
in the same group may also access it. Flow groups are 
again used to minimise packet copying. Applications in 
the same group share acommon PBuf. PBuf con- 
tains all packets for which one or more applications in 
the group have expressed interest. This is illustrated in 
Figure (1.b). If more than one group express interest in 
the packet, it is copied once per group, unlike existing 
approaches (such as BPF/LSF) which copy the packet to 
each application separately. This makes FFPF cheaper 
than other solutions when supporting multiple applica- 
tions. In the current implementation, the flow group is 
determined by group id. In the future, we plan to provide 
applications with more explicit control over flow groups. 

We see that FFPF demultiplexes packets to their re- 
spective flows early, i.e., well before they are processed 
by the kernel protocol stack. This is a tried technique 
that is also used in projects like LRP [14]. Unlike LRP, 
however, we do not place the packets themselves on 
application-specific queues, but only the corresponding 
pointers. Thus, it is possible to avoid copying both for 
demultiplexing purposes and for crossing the protection 
domain boundaries. 


2.1 Receiving packets in a flow 


An application may be interested in multiple flows. 
Flows are captured from a raw input stream in four 
steps. Firstly, a flow handle is created with the 
flow create () operation. Creating a flow handle 
sets up a user-space data structure which is used as 
an identifier in all future operations on the flow, but 
does not result in any packets being captured. Sec- 
ondly, the flow handle structure is populated using the 
flow populate() operation by specifying for in- 
stance the graph of connected filters, callback functions 
and other parameters to be associated with the flow. The 
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result is a flow definition in user space consisting of a 
graph of filters that will capture the flow, associated call- 
backs, etc. Thirdly, the flow definition is used as blue 
print to instantiate a ‘flow grabber’ which is done by 
calling the flow instantiate () operation. Only 
at instantiation time are the filters that capture the flow 
instantiated and connected, provided the flow defini- 
tion passes the authorisation control check (Section 3.4). 
Fourthly, an instantiated flow grabber by itself still does 
not capture packets; the flow grabber first needs to be ac- 
tivated. Conversely, an activated flow can be paused (and 
subsequently re-activated). Flow activation and paus- 
ing is performed using the flow _activate() and 
flow pause() operations. Finally, a flow can be 
closed (flow _close()). When a flow is closed (or 
the corresponding application crashes), all flow state is 
destroyed. In the remainder of this paper, we will use the 
term ‘flow’ to refer both to the flow grabber (the code in 
the keel that captures the flow), and to the packets cap- 
tured by the flow grabber (the real ‘flow’), except where 
the distinction is important. 

Instantiation is a separate step, because the flow spec- 
ification is sent in its entirety to authorisation control, so 
that we can enforce that a packet function f (e.g., pay- 
load scanning) be allowed if and only if another function 
g (e.g., a filter passing only traffic from a specific sub- 
net) is applied before (or after) f. Flow activation is also 
a separate step, as it gives administrators more accurate 
control over the start time (flow activation is more light- 
weight than flow instantiation). 


2.2 Filter expressions 


FFPF is language neutral, which means that different lan- 
guages may be mixed. As mentioned earlier, we cur- 
rently support five languages: BPF, FPL-1, FPL-2, C, 
and OKE-Cyclone. Support for C is limited to root users. 
The nature of the other languages will be discussed in 
more detail in Section 3. Presently, we only sketch how 
multiple languages are supported by the framework. 

Figure (2.a) shows an example with two simplified 
flow definitions, for flows A and B, respectively. The 
grabber for flow A scans web traffic for the occurrence of 
a worm signature and saves the IP source and destination 
addresses of all infected packets. In case the signature 
was not encountered before, the packet is also handed 
to the application. Flow grabber B counts the number 
of fragments in web traffic. The first fragment of each 
fragmented packet is passed to the application. 

There are a few things that we should notice. First, one 
of these applications is fairly complex, performing a full 
payload scan, while the other shows how state 1s kept re- 
gardless of whether a packet itself 1s sent to userspace. It 
is difficult to receive these flows efficiently using existing 
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packet filtering frameworks, because they either don’t al- 
low complex processing in the kernel, or do not keep per- 
sistent state, or both. Second, both flows may end up 
grabbing the same packets. Third, the processing in both 
flows is partly overlapping: they both work on HTTP 
packets, which means that they first check whether the 
packets are TCP/IP with destination port 80 (first block 
in Figure 2). Fourth, as fragmentation is rare and few 
packets contain the CodeRed worm, in the common case 
there is no need for the monitoring application to get in- 
volved at all. 

Figure (2.a) shows how these two flows can be accom- 
modated. A common BPF filter selecting HTTP/TCP/IP 
packets is shared by both flows. They are connected to 
the flow-specific parts of the data paths. As shown in the 
figure, the data paths are made up of small components 
written in different languages. The constituent filters are 
connected in a fashion similar to UNIX pipes. More- 
over, a pipe may be ‘split’ (1.e., sent to multiple other 
pipes, as shown in the figure) and multiple pipes may 
even be ‘joined’. Again, in UNIX fashion, the frame- 
work allows applications to create complex filter struc- 
tures using simple components. A difference with UNIX 
pipes, however, is the method of connection: FFPF au- 
tomatically recognises overlapping requests and merges 
the respective filters, thereby also taking care of all com- 
ponent interconnects. 

Each filter has its own J Buf, and M Buf, and, once 
connected to a packet source, may be used as a ‘flow 
grabber’ in its ownright (justlike a stage in a UNIX pipe 
is itself an application). Filters may read the M Buf of 
other filters in their flow group (although we have not 
yet implemented synchronisation primitives to prevent 
races). In case the same M Buf needs to be written by 
multiple filters, the solution is to use function-like filter 
calls supported by FPL-1 and FPL-2, rather than pipe- 
like filter concatenation discussed so far. For filter call 
semantics, a filter is called explicitly as an external func- 
tion by a statement in an FPL expression, rather than im- 
plicitly in a concatenated pipe. An explicit call will ex- 
ecute the target filter expression with the calling filter’s 
I Buf and M Buf. Anexample is shown in Figure (2.b), 
where a first filter call creates a hash table with counters 
for each TCP flow, while a second filter call scans the 
hash table for the top-10 most active flows. Both access 
the same memory area. 


2.3 Construction of filter graphs by users 


FFPF comes with a few constructs to build complex 
graphs out of individual filters. While the constructs can 
be used by means of a library, they are also supported by 
a simple command-line tool called f fpf£-f low. For ex- 
ample, pronouncing the construct ‘—>’ as ’connects to’ 
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Create hashtable find ‘top-10' in table 


(b) 










Figure 2: (a) combining different languages in two flovs (A and B), (b) calling external functions from a single flav 


and ’|’ as ’in parallel with’, the command below cap- 
tures two different flows: 
iW/ffpf-flow \ 
"“(device,ethO) | (device,eth!) -> (sampler,2,4) -—> \ 
(FPL A=25 eo’ ||) SOBRE awe “HS (py tecount, 8)" 


“device, ethO): => (sampler, 2).4) =S) (BEE sey ON 
=> Apacketcotnt,;. <3)” 


The top flow specification indicates that the grabber 
should capture packets from devices et h0 and ethl, 
and pass them to a sampler that captures one in two pack- 
ets and requires four bytes of Buf. Next, sampled 
packets are sent both to an FPL-2 filter and to a BPF 
filter. These filters execute user-specified filter expres- 
sions (indicated by ‘...’), and in this example require 
no MBuf. All packets that pass these filters are sent 
to a bytecount ‘filter’ which stores the byte count statis- 
tic in in M Buf in an eight byte counter. The counter 
can be read directly from userspace, while the packets 
themselves are not passed to the monitoring application. 
The second flow has a prefic of two ‘filters’ in common 
with the first expression (devices are treated as filters in 
FFPF), but now the packets are forwarded to a different 
BPF filter, and from there to a packet counter. 

As a by-product, FFPF generates a graphical represen- 
tation of the entire filter-graph. A graph for the two flows 
above is shown in Figure 3. For illustration purposes, the 
graph shows few details. We just show (a) the configu- 
ration of the filter graph as instantiated by the users (the 
ovals at the top of the figure), (b) the filter instantiations 
to which each of the component filters corresponds (cir- 
cles), and (c) the filter classes upon which each of the 
instantiations is based (squares). Note that there is only 
one instantiation of the sampler, even though it is used 
in two different flows. On the other hand, there are two 
instantiations of the BPF filter class. The reason is that 
the filter expressions in the two flows are different. 

The ability to load and interconnect high-speed packet 
handlers in the keel was also explored by Wallach et 
al., with an eye on integrating layer processing and re- 
ducing copying [33]. Similarly, Click allows program- 
mers to load packet processing functions consisting of 
a configuration of simple elements that push (pull) data 
to (from) each other [28]. The same model was used in 





Figure 3: Auto-generated diagram of filter graph 


the Corral, but with support for third parties that may 
add and remove elements at runtime [9]. The filter 
concatenation and support for a hierarchy that includes 
IXP1200s resembles paths in the Scout project [4]. Scout 
was not designed for monitoring per se and, hence, does 
not directly provide some of FFPF’s features such as 
new languages or flow groups. Mono-lingual kemel- 
programming projects that also do not support these fea- 
tures include FLAME [1] and our own Open Kemel En- 
vironment [7]) which provide high speed processing by 
loading native code (compiled Cyclone) in the kemel. 


2.4 Processing 


A key aspect to performance is that most processing 
takes place at the lowest possible level, e.g. in the kernel 
or network processor. For example, in the FFPF imple- 
mentation on IXP1200 network processors, packet pro- 
cessing and buffer management are handled entirely by 
the IXP. 

As shown in Figure 4, FFPF spans all three levels of 
the processing hierarchy: userspace, kernel, and network 
interface. Filters can be loaded at any of these levels. 
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The figure shows that filters from lower levels (e.g. the 
network card) may be connected to filters at higher lev- 
els. For instance, first-pass filtering may take place at the 
IXP1200, followed by more expensive processing at the 
host. A similar approach is found for instance in paths 
in the Scout OS [4]. Where in the processing hierarchy 
filters should be loaded depends on the availability of fil- 
ter classes in each space and the trade-off in efficiency 
vs. stability at each level. Users need not concern them- 
selves with this task as the deployment decision is made 
automatically by the FFPF toolkit. 

The shaded areas in the figure indicate APIs that we 
developed on top of the native FFPF interface. The 
libpcap implementation guarantees backward com- 
patibility with a host of applications. As shown in Sec- 
tion 5, running legacy 1ibpcap applications on FFPF 
rather than on the existing Linux framework also leads 
to a significant performance boost. The MAPI is a very 
powerful monitoring API developed within the SCAMPI 
project [30]. Since FFPF’s functionality exceeds that of 
both pcap and MAP I, the implementation of these inter- 
faces involved just a few hours work. The FFPF toolkit 
supports automatic allocation of filters to the most opti- 
mal place in the processing hierarchy. Moreover, when 
a new flow grabber is instantiated, the toolkit automati- 
cally tries to merge it with already existing ‘filter graphs’, 
so that every common prefix is executed only once. 
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Figure 4: FFPF software structure (with some sample flows) 


3 Implementation 


3.1 The Buffers 


Both PBuf and J Buf are circular buffers of NV fixed 
size Slots, with NV a configurable constant. PBuf slots 
are large enough to hold maximum-size packets, while 
the slots in the index buffers hold two 32 bit values: an 
index in PBuf and the packet’s ‘classification result’ 
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(the value retumed by the filter). A packet is considered 
‘interesting’ if the filter returns a non-zero result. 

Applications read packets of a flow by indexing 
PBuf of filter f with the values in J/Buf. By default, 
network packets are stored in PBuf from the link layer 
up. As applications access the index buffers, classifica- 
tion results are immediately available, normally within 
the same cache line. Although the indices point only to 
the packets in which they are interested, applications are 
able to see packets received by all others in the same flow 
group (but not those received by other groups). 


3.1.1 Buffer management 


Circular buffers in FFPF have two indices to indicate the 
current read and write positions. These are known as R 
and W, respectively. Whenever W catches up with R, 
the buffer is full. The way in which the system handles 
this case is defined by the buffer management system 
(BMS). The modular design of FFPF allows different 
BMSs to be used. The administrator chooses the BMS 
at startup time. The optimal choice depends on the mix 
of applications that will be executed and their relative im- 
portance. Currently, two BMSs have been defined. The 
first is known as ‘slow reader preference’ and is com- 
monly used in existing systems. The second is known as 
‘fast reader preference’ and is a novel way of ensuring 
that fast readers are not slowed down by tardy applica- 
tions. 


Slow reader preference. In SRP, as long as the buffier 
is full, all new packets are dropped. Both R and W are 
mapped read-only to an application’s address space and 
updated in kermel or network card. The packet grabber 
in the kemel/card writes dataina group’s PBuf and up- 
dates W until the buffer is full, i.e., until W catches up 
with the slowest reader in the group. Thus, the slow- 
est reader in a group may block all other readers in that 
group. The Ff value of the slowest reader will be de- 
noted by R*. An application explicitly updates its own 
R by way of system call after it has processed a num- 
ber of packets and, if needed, the kernel then also up- 
dates R*. One of the keys to speed is that R need not be 
incremented by one for every packet that is processed. 
Instead, an application may process a thousand packets 
and then increment F by a thousand in one go. Doing so 
saves many kermel boundary crossings. A similar mech- 
anism is used for DAG cards [10]. 

As an example, consider the implementation on 
IXP1200 network processors, where packet processing 
and buffer management is handled entirely by the IXP. 
The IXP receives a packet, places it in PBuf, updates 
W, receives the next packet, and so on. Meanwhile, the 
filters are executed in independent processing engines on 


the network processor and determine whether a reference 
to the packet should be placed in the filters’ index buffers. 
Assuming that the administrator chose to use *zero-copy’ 
packet handling (more about the various options in Sec- 
tion 4.3), applications access packets immediately, as the 
buffers are memory mapped through to userspace. While 
applications process the packets, the kernel is not used 
at all. Only after an application has processed n pack- 
ets of a flow and decides to advance its FR explicitly, the 
kernel is activated. On the reception of a request to ad- 
vance an application’s R, the kemel also calculates the 
new value of R* and passes it to the packet receiving 
code on the IXP. In the extreme case, where a single ap- 
plication is active, the IXP code and application work 
fully independently and the number of interrupts and 
context switches is minimal. The way FFPF’s SRP cap- 
tures packets in acircular buffer and memory maps them 
to user space is similar to Luca Deri’s PF_RING [13], 
although PF_ RING copies packets to each application 
individually. 


Fast reader preference. FRP is a departure from the 
‘traditional’ way of dealing with buffer overflow. In FRP 
mode, FFPF keeps writing packets, regardless of the sta- 
tus of the readers, and it is the reader’s responsibility to 
keep up. An application that fails to keep up may have 
older but still unread data overwritten by new packets. In 
this case, R is of no concem to FFPF and used only by 
the application. The idea is that applications check af- 
ter they processed a set of packets, whether or not these 
packets were overwritten in the meantime (and hence 
whether the application should consider them lost after 
all). For this purpose, FFPF keeps a memory mapped 
wrap counter that is incremented each time W ‘wraps’ 
to zero. Using the counter, applications can check them- 
selves whether the current value of W is greater than 
their value of R and thus whether the packets they just 
accessed were valid. 


Suppose an application is about to access a set of 100 
packets when the values of R, W and wrap counter are 
50, 400, and 10, respectively. When the application has 
finished processing, it again checks these values and now 
finds that W is 450, while the wrap counter is 11. In 
other words, the writing process has wrapped and over- 
written all packets that were just processed. The appli- 
cation will count these packets as dropped. Note that as 
a result the drop rate in a group may vary from applica- 
tion to application. It should be mentioned that FRP is 
not necessarily more efficient in terms of the total pro- 
cessing that is required for buffer management. Rather, 
it distributes this computation to the applications them- 
selves, removing the dependencies between readers that 
exist in a centralised solution. 


3.1.2  Filter-specific memory array 


The third buffer in Figure 1 is the filter’s memory array 
M Buf. It is used by both the filters in the kernel and 
the userspace application. User applications have read 
and write access to the memory arrays of their filters, 
so the arrays can be used to exchange data between the 
application and a filter expression. The / Buf area is 
persistent, 1.e., its contents remain valid across multiple 
invocations of a filter. Itis argued in [19] that the absence 
of persistent state is one of the major drawbacks of BPF. 
While [19] describes how BPF can be extended to also 
allow for persistent memory (and explicit switching be- 
tween persistent and non-persistent memory is needed), 
this paper describes an approach in which It is part of the 
design from the outset. 

A simple use case is a filter f which treats the 
entire memory array as a hash table that is used to 
count the number of packets received on all TCP/IP 
flows. The corresponding filter first checks whether 
a packet is TCP/IP. If so, it calculates a hash of the 
<ipsrc;ipdest, srcport, dstport> tuple and 
increments the counter stored at that location in the mem- 
ory array. The result is that without intervention by the 
user application, the memory array contains the packet 
counts of all TCP/IP flows seen by the system (assuming 
the hash table is large enough). The implementation of 
this example is trivial if the language is capable of using 
persistent state. An example of such code in FPL-2 is 
shown in Figure 6 and will be discussed in Section 3.3.1. 


3.2 The flows 


Flows are captured by stringing together filters as ex- 
plained in Section 2.2. The packets received in a 
flow can be read by the application in different ways. 
The simplest way is to read continuously from the 
buffer whenever a packet is available, e.g., using the 
filter getnext pkt () operation. Doing so, how- 
ever, keeps the application polling constantly. From a 
CPU usage and context switching point of view, pack- 
ets may be read more efficiently by blocking, e.g., until a 
certain number of packets has been received. FFPF offers 
two flavours of blocking: (a)wait for _n pkts(n), 
a blocking call that only returns after n packets are 
received, and (b) installing a filter callback () 
which is non-blocking itself and results in a callback of 
a registered callback function whenever n packets are re- 
ceived. At callback registration time, users specify how 
long the callback should remain active. Of course, even 
with filter getnext pkt() an application may 
block explicitly, e.g. by calling sleep (10) to process 
every 10 seconds all packets that were received in that 
period. 
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3.3. FFPF Packet Languages 


While FFPF is language neutral, some languages are bet- 
ter suited to exploit the strengths of FFPF than others. 
BPF, for instance, can not by itself take advantage of 
FFPF’s persistent state, extensibility, etc. For this reason, 
we developed two new languages for filter expressions, 
known as FPL-1 and FPL-2 (FFPF packet languages 1 
and 2). They were designed to exploit all of FFPF’s fea- 
tures. The main distinctions are that FPL-1 is a fairly 
slow interpreted stack language, while FPL-2 is fully op- 
timised native code (based on registers), and that FPL-1 
code can be self-modifying, while FPL-2 code is fixed. 
Also, the syntax in FPL-2 is much improved. 

Given that FPL-1 has been around for a year now, 
why did we develop FPL-2? The reason 1s that although 
FPL-1 bytecode 1s fairly efficient, running it in an in- 
terpreter hurts performance. Moreover, as observed by 
McCanne and Van Jacobson: for modem processor ar- 
chitectures, stack-based languages are less efficient than 
register-based approaches [25]. For this reason, we de- 
veloped a language that (1) compiles to fully optimised 
object code, and (2) is based on registers and memory, 
and (3) has a more readable syntax. 

Apart from self-modification, there is little functional 
difference between FPL-1 and FPL-2. For this reason, 
we discuss ‘FPL’ as a general concept, using FPL-2 lan- 
guage constructs for illustration. A detailed explanation 
of FPL-1 and FPL-2 can be found in [8] and [12]. 


3.3.1 FPL 


The FPL language is summarised in Figure 5. It supports 
all common integer types (signed and unsigned bits, nib- 
bles, octets, words and double words) and allows expres- 
sions to get hold of any field in the packet header or pay- 
load in a friendly manner. Moreover, offsets in packets 
can be variable, 1.e., determined by an expression. For 
convenience, an extensible set of macros allows use of 
shorthand for packet fields, e.g., instead of asking for 
bytes nine and ten to obtain the IP header’s protocol field, 
a user may abbreviate to ‘IP PROTO’. We briefly ex- 
plain constructs that are not intuitively clear. 


FOR. The FOR loop construct is limited to loops with 
a pre-determined number of iterations. The break 
instruction, allows one to exit the loop ‘early’. In 
this case (and also when the loop finishes), execu- 
tion continues at the instruction following the ROF 
construct. 


Registers and memory. FPL is able to access the fil- 
ter’s IM Buf by means of the assignment operator. 
For instance, one may assign the content of a mem- 
ory location to a register, perform a set of calcula- 
tions, and then assign the value of the register back 
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if/then/else IF (expr) THEN stmtl ELSE stmt2 FI 
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stmts; BREAK; stmts; ROF 


EXTERN (filter , input, output) 
INT HASH(start_byte,len,tablesize) 


# 
% 





external function 
hash() 





retum a value RETURN (val) 
Datatype ___| syntax 
| Register n! R[n] 
| Memory locationn | MEM[n] 
Packets access: 
| - byte f(n) PKT.B[f(n)] 
| - word f (7) PKT.W[ f(n)] 


PKT.B[n].U1[m} 
PKT.W[n].U8[m] 
(many options, including macros) 


- bit m in byte n 
- byte m in word n 
etc. 


Figure 5: FPL-2 language constructs ('m and n arbitrary vari- 
ables) 


to memory. All accesses to M Buf are checked for 
bounds violations. An example of M Buf usage in 
FPL-2 is shown in Figure 6. The code implements 
the filter f mentioned in Section 3.1.2 that keeps 
track of how many packets were received on each 
TCP connection (assuming for simplicity that the 
hash is unique for each live TCP flow). 


// count number of packets in every flow, 
// by keeping counters in hash table 
// (assume hash is unique for each flow) 
IF (PKT. IRAP ROTO == PROTO TCP) 
THEN 
// reqister = hash over TCP flow fields 
R[O] = Hash(14,12,256); 
// increment the pkt counter at this position 
MEM[ R(O) )+4+4; 
FI 


Figure 6: Example of FPL-2 code: count TCP flow activity 


External functions. An important feature of FPL is ex- 
tensibility and the concept of an ‘external function’ 
is key to extensibility, flexibility and speed. Ex- 
ternal functions are an explicit mechanism to in- 
troduce extended functionality to FFPF and add to 
flexibility by implementing the ‘filter call’ seman- 
tics shown in Figure (2.b). While they look like fil- 
ters, the functions may implement anything that is 
considered useful (e.g., checksum calculation, pat- 


tern matching). They can be written in any of the 
supported languages, but it is anticipated that they 
will often be used to call optimised native code per- 
forming computationally expensive operations. 


In FPL, an external function is called using the 
EXTERN construct, where the parameters indicate 
the filter to call, the offset in 1M Buf where the fil- 
ter can find its input data (if any), and the offset at 
which it should write its output, respectively. For 
instance, EXTERN (foo, x, y) will call external 
function foo, which will read its input from mem- 
ory at offset x, and produce output, if any, at off- 
set y. Note that FFPF does not prevent users from 
supplying bogus arguments. Protection comes from 
authorisation control discussed in Section 3.4 and 
from the compiler. The compiler checks the use 
of external functions in a filter. An external func- 
tion’s definition prescribes the size of the parame- 
ters, so whenever a user’s filter tries to let the exter- 
nal function read its input from an offset that would 
make it stray beyond the bounds of the memory ar- 
ray, an error is generated. This is one of the advan- 
tages of having a ’trusted’ compiler (see also Sec- 
tion 3.3.3. In addition, authorisation control can be 
used to grant users access only to a set of registered 
functions. 


A small library of external filter functions has been 
implemented (including implementation of popular 
pattern matching algorithms, such as Aho-Corasick 
and Boyer-Moore). The implementation will be 
evaluated in Section 5. Extemal functions in FPL 
can also be used to ‘script together’ filters from 
different approaches (e.g., BPF+ [5], DPF [17], 
PathFinder [3], etc.), much like a shell script in 
UNIX. 


3.3.2 Monitoring application with dynamic ports 


Many existing packet filters are not well suited for han- 
dling applications with dynamic ports. Such applica- 
tions use control channels with well-known port num- 
bers, while data transfer takes place over ports that are 
negotiated dynamically. Examples are found in peer-to- 
peer networks and multimedia streams that employ con- 
trol protocols like RTSP, SIP and H.323 to negotiate port 
numbers for data transfer protocols such as RTP. 

These flows are complex to monitor and the problem 
was considered important enough to develop a special- 
purpose tool (mmdump, not unlike t cpdump) to tackle 
it [32]. Like xPF [19], mmdump adds statefulness to the 
pcap/BPF architecture and in addition allows filters to 
be self-modifying. A filter may capture and inspect all 
control packets and if they contain the port number to be 
used for data, modify itself to also capture these packets. 


While the same behaviour is supported in FFPF which 
allows an extemal function to extend the FPL-1 ex- 
pression from which it was called (subject to autho- 
rization constraints), this may not be best way of han- 
dling the problem: self-modifying code is difficult to 
trace and debug. Moreover, there is a simpler way to 
monitor dynamic ports. For example, given that RTSP 
packets are sent on port 554, the filter in Figure 7 fil- 
ters out all such packets and passes them to an ex- 
ternal function GetDynTCPDPortFromRTSP. When 
called, the function scans all RTSP session packets for 
the occurrence of ‘Transport’,*client port’ and 
‘server port’ to find the port numbers that will be 
used for data transfer (e.g., audio and video). These 
ports are stored in M Buf (lines 4-5). If the packet is 
not RTSP, we check if the destination port of the packets 
is in the array of port numbers and if so, retum the value 
TRUE (lines 7-9), so that the packet is sent to userspace. 
In other words, only data packets of streams that are set 
up using RTSP are sent to userland. Note that the exam- 
ple is for illustration purposes only. It is a simplified ver- 
sion of what real applications would use. For instance, 
we only deal with transfers that use TCP (also for the 
data) and extract just a single destination port (while the 
traffic is likely to be bi-directional). 


Li #f RO) initially O stores no@ of dynports found 
2 TE VERT, Det ROLO==PROTO. TCE) THEN 

3 IF (PRT TCEe DPORT==554) THEN 

4. MEM[R[0O] ] =EXTERN ("GetDynTCPDPortFromRTSP",0,0); 
Ss R[O)++; 

G2 ELSE 

1s FOR (R{1]=0; R[1] < R(0); R[1]++) 

G4 IF (PKT.TCP_DPORT == M[ R[1l]) J] ) THEN 

O% RETURN TRUE; 
10. Er 

Lay: ROF 
Le FI 

12 2 FE 


12. RETURN FALSE; 


Figure 7: Monitoring dynamic flows 


3.3.3 Compile-time checks 


The two FPL compilers are able to generate ‘resource 
safe’ code, Le., it is possible to check at compile time 
how many resources can be consumed by an expression, 
how many loop iterations may be incurred, etc. Neither 
FPL language supports pointers and interaction with the 
rest of the kemel is limited to the explicitly registered 
external functions. Also, while it is not possible to de- 
termine the resource consumption of external functions 
statically, we are able to check (and control) which func- 
tions may be called from a filter. As a result, a sim- 
ple authorisation check rejects filter expressions that do 
not agree with the local safety policy and no runtime 
checks for resource consumption are necessary. This is 
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explained in the next section. At runtime the code only 
checks for array bound violations, divide by zero, etc. By 
configuring the size of all buffers and slots as a power- 
of-2, bounds checking involves no more than a bitwise 
AND. 

In an approach modelled after the OKE (see Sec- 
tion 3.5), the (trusted) FPL-2 compiler takes the filter ex- 
pression, checks whether it is safe and if so, compiles 
it to a Linux kermel module which is subsequently com- 
piled by gcc. It also generates a compilation record, 
which proves that this module was generated by the local 
(trusted) FPL-2 compiler. The proof contains the MD5 of 
the object code and is signed by the compiler (Figure 8). 
We check at load time whether the code was generated 
by a trusted compiler and whether the MD5 matches the 
code [8]. 


"credentials" compile and ‘sign’ 


»[object code 


compilation 
resource 
restrictions 


C Fo 
Figure 8: User compiles kernel module 






3.4 Authorisation 


It is important to note that the use of FFPF is not re- 
stricted to root users. Our view coincides with what 
was originally advocated in the packet filter ap- 
proach in Ultnix: limiting access to tools like t cpdump 
to a specific user (as found in many existing systems) 1s 
a design decision, not an axiom. Moreover, we think 
it is flawed. In FFPEK, ordinary users may receive (in 
the form of credentials) explicit permission to monitor 
the network (possibly with restrictions, e.g., only pack- 
ets with specific addresses)... 

For all control operations, e.g. when flow grabbers are 
instantiated or filters connected (Figure 9), users present 
authorisation information. The information required de- 
pends on language, user id and group id. When an FPL-2 
filter is instantiated, users provide both object code and 
compilation record. The authorisation module checks 
whether the code is indeed FPL-2 code generated by the 
local compiler. If so (and all other authorisation checks 
are also passed), FFPF instantiates it. All authorisation 
information is normally stored in a single directory ind1- 
cated by an environment variable. As aresult, the checks 
are transparent to the user. 

Authorisation control is implemented as a stand-alone 
daemon called at instantiation time. The daemon com- 
pares flow definitions both with the users’ credentials and 
with the host’s security policy and returms a verdict (‘ac- 
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Figure 9: Userloads module inthe kernel 


cept’ or ‘reject’). Credentials and trust management in 
FFPF are implemented in KeyNote [6]. The daemon pro- 
vides fine-grained control that allows for complex polli- 
cies. For instance, although we don’t use most of them in 
the current distribution for simplicity reasons, it is pos- 
sible to specify such policies as: (a) a call to external 
function st rsearch Is permitted for packets arriving 
on eth0 only if itis preceded by a sampling function, (b) 
all calls to an external function drop must be followed 
by a retum statement, (c) if no call is made to an external 
sampling function, the callback that is requested should 
wait for at least 1000 packets (e.g., to limit the number of 
callbacks), and (d) filter z may only be connected to fil- 
ter y, etc. These policies can only be checked if the entire 
flow definition 1s available. The examples show that au- 
thorisation control guards against ‘unsafe’ flow grabbers, 
but can also be used to guard against ‘silly’ mistakes. 

Authorisation control is optional. For instance, if the 
only party using FFPF is the system administrator, au- 
thorisation control may be left out to simplify manage- 
ment. A slightly modified version of the FFPF authorisa- 
tion control daemon is also used in the SCAMPI network 
monitoring project [30]. 


3.5. Third-party external functions 


The final two languages supported by FFPF are C and 
OKE-Cyclone. They are not intended to be used for 
packet processing by normal users on a day-to-day ba- 
sis (although this is not precluded), but rather for im- 
plementing fast filters or external functions that can be 
called from FPL-1 or FPL-2. Writing kemel modules in 
C is too complex for most users, and writing code in the 
OKE is even more complex than that. We expect only 
power users to exploit the ‘native code extensibility’ fea- 
tures. Even so, once written and declared safe, the code 
and credentials needed to install such code can be given 
to third-parties. 

Extemal functions written in C and compiled as ker- 
nel modules can only be loaded by the system adminis- 
trator. However, in the Open Kemel Environment [7]? 
it was shown how third-party users can load fully opti- 


* Available from www. liacs.nl/~herbertb/projects/oke/ 
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mised native code in the Linux kemel, without compro- 
mising safety in any way. OKE support was added to 
FFPF, so that even non-root users are allowed to load 
fast native functions in the kemel and register them with 
FFPF. Subsequently, these functions can be called by or 
connected to filter expressions just like ordinary extemal 
functions. 


The FPL-2 way of injecting code was directly mod- 
elled after the OKE, so compilation and instantiation are 
as sketched in Figures 8 and 9, except that the language 
used in the OKE is OKE-Cyclone , a ‘crash-free’ version 
of C [20]. Unlike FPL-2, this is a language that sup- 
ports pointer memory allocation and full interaction with 
the kernel. Accordingly, to be able to generate ‘resource 
safe’ code, the compiler must check and instrument the 
user code much more strictly. Depending on the creden- 
tials provided by the user the OKE compiler restricts the 
user code in terms of access to resources, e. g. CPU, heap, 
and stack usage, access to APIs, access to sensitive fields 
in packets, accesses to kernel heap, etc. 


Using the OKE, users no longer depend on root users 
to load the desired functionality as native code. The cost 
of full resource control in the OKE 1s roughly 10% com- 
pared to plain C. Like authorisation control, the OKE is 
optional. We refer to [7] for a discussion of related work 
in safe kemel programming. 


3.6 FFPF packet sources 


Packets enter the FFPF framework via a call to 
an FFPF function called hook handle packet () 
which takes a packet as argument. As this is the only 
interface between the code responsible for packet cap- 
ture and the FFPF packet handling module, it is easy to 
add new packet sources. Currently, three sources are im- 
plemented. 


The first source, known as netfilter, captures 
packets from a netfilter hook. Netfilter 1s an efficient ab- 
straction for packet processing in Linux kemels (from 
version 2.4 onward). The second source, known as raw, 
also works with older kernels. The third packet source, 
known as ixp, differs from the other two in that the 
IXP1200 device is assumed to be dedicated to monitor- 
ing in the FFPF framework’. As this packet source is a 
substantial project in and of itself, we will summarise its 
main characteristics 1n a separate section. 


31f the [XP is used as a ‘normal’ NIC (e.g., as described in [23]), 
FFPF’s standard packet sources work without modification. 


4 The IXP1200 packet source 


4.1 The IXP1200 processor 


The Intel IXP1200 runs at a clockrate of 232 MHz and 
is mounted on a Radisys ENP2506 board together with 
8 MB of SRAM and 256 MB of SDRAM. The board con- 
tains two Gigabit network ports (1). Packet reception and 
packet transmission over these ports is handled by the 
code on the IXP1200 processor @). The Radisys board is 
connected to a Linux PC via a PCI bus @). The IXP itself 
consists of a StrongARM host processor running embed- 
ded Linux and six independent RISC processors, known 
aS microengines. Each microengine has its own instruc- 
tion store and register sets. On each of the microengines, 
registers are partitioned between 4 hardware contexts or 
‘threads’ that have their own program counters and allow 
for zero-cycle context switches. 
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4.2 FFPF on the IXP1200 


The PBuf in the IXP implementation resides in 
SDRAM on the network card. FFPF maps the packet 
buffer as well as the other FFPF buffers into the host ad- 
dress space to support zero-copy functionality. A sepa- 
rate control structure, consisting of packet descriptors on 
a hardware-supported LIFO is kept in SRAM. 


4.2.1 The microengines 


A single microengine per Gigabit port is responsible for 
receiving and buffering packets in PBuf. All remaining 
microengines execute application-specific filter expres- 
sions. For this purpose, we implemented an FPL-2 com- 
piler that generates Intel’s microengine-C. On each of the 
microengines a skeleton main loop with a slot for user 
code is provided by the FFPF framework. Users with 
the right credentials may ‘plug in’ FPL-2 expressions in 
this slot. When such a flow grabber is instantiated, the 
complete program is loaded on the microengine. 
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An FFPF I[XP1200 filter is bound to a microengine’s 
filter. As a consequence, the IXP1200 can support a max- 
imum of five filters. As the IX P1200 is considered ‘ob- 
solete’ and no longer supported by Intel, and newer ver- 
sions of the IXP support more microengines at higher 
clockrates, both the number of filters that can be sup- 
ported and their speeds may be expected to increase. 

A filter uses all four threads to process the packets 
one by one. If the filter determines that the packet 
is interesting, the microengine places an index for the 
packet in the filter’s / Buf. Otherwise, a special function 
pkt_drop() marks the packet as finished by setting a 
flag in the SRAM packet descriptor entry. In addition, it 
checks if all other filters are also finished with the packet. 
If so, the packet descriptor will be reclaimed. 


4.2.2 StrongARM core components 


The StrongARM components are responsible for con- 
trol tasks, including initialization, loading and control 
of microengines, memory mapping of SDRAM to the 
host, initialization of different memory buffers, etc. It 
is also responsible for signalling across the PCI bus. For 
instance, in a “slow-readers preference’ implementation, 
the StrongARM receives the ‘advance read pointer’ mes- 
sages from the host. 


4.3. Tocopy or not to copy 


While many research projects aim for zero-copy imple- 
mentations, we argue that this is not always optimal. For 
this reason, we developed three implementations: (1) 
zero copy, (2) always copy packets to the host processor, 
and (3) only copy packets that have been marked as in- 
teresting by a host-side flow. Which version will be used 
by FFPF can be decided by the administrator at runtime. 

The problem with zero-copy is that packet accesses 
from the host inevitably become slow, and if the av- 
erage number of accesses per packet exceeds a certain 
threshold, the performance decreases. For instance, the 
zero-copy implementation just described works well, if 
most of the packet accesses are performed by the micro- 
engines and few or none by the host applications. Once 
the host application also needs to access the packet exten- 
sively, most reads have to cross the PCI bus. While some 
benefit may be expected from prefetching (reducing the 
overhead to less than a round-trip time), the penalty is 
still severe. If on the other hand, we had chosen the in- 
verse zero-copy solution, whereby packets were immedi- 
ately written to host memory and not stored in on-board 
SDRAM (ignoring potential bus bandwidth problems), 
host accesses would be optimised at the expense of the 
code on the microengines. We conclude that in situations 
where both the host and the [XP have an average num- 
ber of accesses per packet that is substantial compared 
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to a single copy across the bus, copying the interesting 
packets once is always better than a zero-copy solution. 


5S Experimental analysis 


The FFPF architecture is arguably more complex than 
many of its competitors. A possible consequence of 
increasing expressiveness may be a decrease in perfor- 
mance of simple tasks. To verify FFPF’s applicability in 
the general case we have directly compared it with the 
widely used Linux socket filter (LSF), by running iden- 
tical queries through (a) libpcap with Linux’ LSF back- 
end, and (b) libpcap based on an FFPF implementation. 
We realise that for various aspects of filtering faster so- 
lutions may exist, but since the number of different ap- 
proaches is huge and none would be ‘obvious’ candidates 
for comparison, we limit ourselves to the most well- 
known competitor and compare under equivalent config- 
urations (using the same BPF interpreter, buffer settings, 
ElC:): 

To show their relative efficiency we compare the two 
packet filters’ CPU utilization (system load) using OPro- 
file*. Since packet filtering takes place at various stages 
in kernel and userspace, a global measure such as system 
load can convey overall processing costs better than in- 
dividual cyclecounters. Results of subprocesses are dis- 
cussed using clockcycle counts later on. Both platforms 
have been tested with the same front-end, tcpdump 
(3.8.3). Use of the BPF interpreter was minimized as 
much as possible: only a return statement was executed. 
All tests were conducted on a 1.2 GHz Intel P3 work- 
station with a 64/66 PCI bus running Linux 2.6.2 with 
the new network API (NAPI), using FFPF with FRP and 
circular buffers of 1000 slots. 


5.1 Packet sniffing performance 


Figure 11 shows the overhead incurred by running the 
packet filters at increasing bitrates for 1500 byte packets 
(600Mbps is the maximum rate we are able to generate 
reliably from a single source). While not shown in the 
figure, we verified that packet size plays no role in this 
experiment, only the packet rate. In general, we can see 
that FFPF makes more efficient use of the system than 
LSF, as the amount of FFPF idle time for high rates may 
exceed that of LSF by a factor of two, depending on the 
capture length. Unlike LSF, FFPF performance, while al- 
ways better than LSF for high rates, depends strongly on 
the maximum packet capture length. Varying the num- 
ber of slots in the packet buffer has a similar effect on 
performance, which leads us to conclude that it is prob- 
ably caused by memory access and cache behaviour. As 
LSF lacks a circular buffer, cache misses will be rare. 


4http://oprofile. sourceforge. net 
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Figure 11: System idle time for FFPF and LSF as a function 
of the bandwidth for different capture lengths 


Larger caches, or tweaking of buffer size helps to allevi- 
ate the dependency. However, this was not done in these 
experiments. The drop rate for FFPF in all of these con- 
figurations is negligible, while for LSF at 600 Mbps the 
drop rate is 2-3%, depending on the capture size. 

The use of shared buffers in FFPF reduces copying 
and context switching, especially if the number of ap- 
plications increases. It is our hypothesis that network 
monitoring will be increasingly important and that mul- 
tiple different applications will want to filter overlapping 
traffic (e.g., for intrusion detection, traffic engineering, a 
sysadmin interested in an overview of activity of proto- 
cols, etc. ). 

Figure 12 shows, for high bitrate, how the two frame- 
works scale when starting an increasing number of 
tcpdump applications with overlapping flows. Since 
LSF duplicates much of the work for each application, 
it quickly saturates. We should point out that for rea- 
sons unknown to us, OProfile never reports 0% idle time 
(the minimum 1s always 2-3%). Even with just two si- 
multaneous applications LSF reaches maximum system 
load and consequently starts dropping packets. With 6 
client applications LSF drops between 64% (LSF-100) 
and 75% (LSF-800) of all incoming packets. FFPF, on 
the other hand, drops 10% (FFPF-100) to 15% (FFPF- 
800). 

Interestingly, as the CPU load never reaches 100% for 
FFPF, the drop cannot be attributed to starvation. Rather 
it is caused by buffer overflow: by keeping the number of 
P Buf slots constant throughout the experiments (1000 
slots), there were not enough slots to support six parallel 
client applications. Increasing the number of slots will 
decrease the droprate due to buffer overflow, but will in- 
crease overall system load due to cache and line misses. 
However, even without tweaking FFPF clearly outper- 
forms LSF. Its more gradual performance degradation 
can be expected as little work is duplicated. Filtering 
is handled in the kemel and duplicate tasks are merged. 
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The remaining performance penalty is therefore related 
only to userspace data output and the remaining context 
switches. 
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Figure 12: Idle time as function of the no. of concurrent ap- 
plications for various capture lengths at 600Mbps 


5.2 Analysis of operational costs 


We have shown that FFPF increases packet filtering ef- 
ficiency even for relatively simple tasks. The previous 
tests fail to show, however, where the performance gains 
originate and how the system would operate with more 
complex filters. Table 1 breaks down the overhead in 
several subtasks. 

Rows 1 — 4 deal with general overhead, namely the 
calling of a filter , the total overhead per filter in the 
flowgraph (with filters that return immediately after be- 
ing called to show only framework overhead), the sav- 
ing of an element in an index buffer and the saving of a 
1500B packet to PBuf. The decrease in cost by a fac- 
tor 50 for saving a reference in ] Buf over saving a full 
packet shows that in the presence of overlapping flows, 
FFPF’s flowgroups can truly increase efficiency. This, 
combined with memory mapping of buffers, is perhaps 
the most important factor to the gradual degradation of 
performance when running multiple applications. 

Rows 5 — 8 show resource consumption for a num- 
ber of often executed filters, namely the Aho-Corasick 
pattern matching algorithm used in snort [31], and a 
simple t cpdump filter’ executed in FPL2 code and BPF 
respectively. Rows 7 and 8 show that FPL2 is four times 
as efficient as BPF, even for such a trivial filter. While 
not shown, cost savings grow with expression complex- 
ity (as expected). Unfortunately, the performance of re- 
ally elaborate filters, such as those shown in Figures 6 


>{p src 192.168.1.3 and ip proto \udp and dst port 54321” 
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Table 1: Breakdown of various types of overhead in cycles 


and 7, cannot be compared, as such complex filters can- 
not be expressed in BPF. 


Pattem matching can also be seen to be costly. We 
show the case where an application (e.g., snort) is only 
interested in packets that contain a signature. Especially 
when a signature is not found after scanning the entire 
packet processing costs are high (the result shown is for 
1500 byte packets). By executing this function in the 
kemel, FFPF eliminates a journey to userspace for ev- 
ery packet, avoiding unnecessary packet copies, context 
switches and signalling. Note that even compared to the 
high overhead of pattern matching, the overhead of stor- 
ing packets is significant. 


The complete cost of context switching is hard to 
measure due largely to the asynchronous nature of 
userspace/kemel communication. One measure that is 
quantifiable is the cost to wake up a user process, row 5 
in Table 1. At 600 cycles (4 times the overhead of a 
filter stage), this 1s a significant cost. To minimize this 
overhead users can reduce communication by batching 
packets. Waking up a client process only once every NV 
packets reduces this type of overhead by NV — 1. In FFPF, 
N 1s configured by the size of the circular buffers and can 
be thousands of packets. 


Furthermore, comparing filtering (row 5 — 8) and 
framework (rows 1 — 4) overhead shows that costs due to 
FFPF’s complexity contributes only a moderate amount 
to overall processing. Finally, we discuss in a related 
publication that the IXP implementation is able to sus- 
tain full Gigabit rates for the same simple filter that was 
used for Figure 1, while a few hundred Mbps can still be 
sustained for complex filters that check every byte in the 
packet [29]. As the FPL-2 code on the [XP is used as 
pre-filtering stage, we are able to support line rates with- 
out being hampered by bottlenecks such as the PCI bus 
and host memory latency, which is not true for most ex- 
isting approaches. We conclude that FFPF can be used as 
an efficient solution for both simple (e.g. BPF) and more 
complex (sampling, pattern matching) tasks. 
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6 Related work 


Much of the related work was discussed in the text. In 
this section, we discuss projects that, although related, 
could not easily be linked with any specific aspect of 
FFPF. 

MPF enhances the BPF virtual machine with new 
instructions for demultiplexing to multiple applications 
and merges filters that have the same prefix [34]. This 
approach is generalised by PathFinder which represents 
different filters as predicates of which common prefixes 
are removed [3]. PathFinder is interesting in that it is 
amenable to implementation in hardware. DPF extends 
the PathFinder model by introducing dynamic code gen- 
eration [17]. BPF+ [5] shows how an intermediate static 
single assignment representation of BPF can be opti- 
mised, and how Jjust-in-time-compilation can be used to 
produce efficient native filtering code. All of these ap- 
proaches target filter optimisation especially in the pres- 
ence of many filters, and as a result are not supported 
directly in FFPF (although it is simple to add them as 
extemal functions). With FPL-2, FFPF relies on gcc’s 
optimisation techniques and on extemal functions for ex- 
pensive operations. 

Like FPL-2, and DPF, the Windmill protocol filters 
also target high-performance by compiling filters in na- 
tive code [24]. And like MPF, Windmill explicitly 
supports multiple applications with overlapping filters. 
However, compared to FPL-2, Windmill filters are fairly 
simple conjunctions of header field predicates. MPF ex- 
tends the BPF instruction set to exploit the fact that most 
filters concem the same protocol, so that common filter 
tests can be collapsed. It seems that the suppport is at the 
level of assembly instructions which makes it fairly hard 
to use. Moreover, for each of these approaches packets 
are still copied to individual processes and require a con- 
text switch to perform processing otherthan filtering. As 
FFPF is extensible and language neutral, each of these 
approaches can be added to FFPF if needed. 

Operating systems like Exokermel, and Nemesis [16, 
22] allow users to add code to the operating system and 
implement single address spaces to minimise copying. 
While FFPF no doubt can be efficiently implemented on 
these systems, one of its strengths is that it minimises 
copying ona very popular OS that does not have a single 
address space. 

Support for high-speed traffic capture is provided by 
OCxMon [2]. Like the work conducted at Sprint [18], 
OCxMon supports DAG cards to cater to multi-gigabit 
speeds [10]. Unlike FFPF, both approaches have made 
an a priori decision not to capture the entire packet at 
high speeds. 

Nprobe is aimed at monitoring multiple protocols [27] 
and is therefore, like Windmill, geared towards applying 
protocol stacks. Also, Nprobe focuses on disk bandwidth 


limitations and for this reason captures as few bytes of 
the packets as possible. FFPF has no a priori notion of 
protocol stacks and supports full packet processing. 

Gigascope is a stream database for network analy- 
sis that resembles FFPF in that it supports an SQL-like 
stream query language that is compiled and distributed 
over a processing hierarchy which may include the NIC 
itself [11]. The focus is on data management and there is 
no support for backward compatibility, peristent storage 
or handling dynamic ports. 

Most related to FFPF is the SCAMPI architecture 
which also pushes processing to the lowest levels [30]. 
SCAMPI borrows heavily from the way packets are 
handled by DAG cards [10]. It assumes the hard- 
ware can write packets immediately in the applications’ 
address spaces and implements access to the packet 
buffers through a userspace daemon. Common NICs are 
supported by standard pcap whereby packets are first 
pushed to userspace. Moreover, SCAMPI does not sup- 
port user-provided external functions, supports a single 
BMS and relies on traditional filtering languages (BPF). 
Finally, SCAMPI allows only a non-branching (linear) 
list of functions to be applied to a stream. 


7 Conclusions and future work 


In this paper, we discussed the architecture and imple- 
mentation of the fairly fast packet filter. FFPF provides a 
complete monitoring platform that caters to most appli- 
cations. It was shown to be both more flexible and more 
efficient than existing approaches. Speed is gained by 
minimising both packet copying and context switching, 
pushing processing to the lowest levels, and executing 
computationally expensive functions as native code. It 
was demonstrated that FFPF outperforms Linux socket 
filters even for traditional applications that make no use 
of FFPF’s more advanced features. The concepts of 
flows and flow groups, the concatenation of expressions, 
the buffering mechanism that favours fast flows and the 
minimisation of copying are generic mechanisms that 
may serve as the basis for fast packet processing in any 
OS. 

In a future version of FFPF, we will explore the no- 
tion of flow groups further. Specifically, readers that are 
‘too slow’ will be automatically placed in a separate flow 
group, lest they hinder fast applications. Also, we will 
shortly release a version of the architecture for use in ap- 
plication domains other than monitoring. For instance, 
in addition to packet reception, this version will be able 
to block, edit and (re)transmit packets, allowing for uses 
such as firewalling, network address translation and rout- 
ing. Most of the required functionality is implemented, 
but currently not enabled in FFPE. Finally, we are in the 
process of developing a distributed version of FFPF. 
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Abstract 


A fundamental vision driving pervasive computing re- 
search is access to personal and shared data anywhere 
at anytime. In many ways, this vision is close to being 
realized. Wireless networks such as 802.11 offer connec- 
tivity to small, mobile devices. Portable storage, such as 
mobile disks and USB keychains, let users carry several 
gigabytes of data in their pockets. Yet, at least three sub- 
stantial barriers to pervasive data access remain. First, 
power-hungry network and storage devices tax the lim- 
ited battery capacity of mobile computers. Second, the 
danger of viewing stale data or making inconsistent up- 
dates grows as objects are replicated across more com- 
puters and portable storage devices. Third, mobile data 
access performance can suffer due to variable storage 
access times caused by dynamic power management, mo- 
bility, and use of heterogeneous storage devices. To over- 
come these barriers, we have built a new distributed file 
system called BlueF'S. Compared to the Coda file system, 
BlueFS reduces file system energy usage by up to 55% 
and provides up to 3 times faster access to data repli- 
cated on portable storage. 


1 Introduction 


Storage technology for mobile computers is evolv- 
ing rapidly. New types of storage such as flash mem- 
ory offer performance and energy characteristics that dif- 
fer substantially from those of disk drives. Further, the 
limited battery lifetime of mobile computers has made 
power management a critical factor in the design of mo- 
bile I/O devices. Finally, a dramatic improvement in stor- 
age capacity is enabling users to carry gigabytes of data 
in a pocket-sized device. Collectively, these changes are 
causing several of the assumptions made in the design of 
previous mobile file systems to no longer hold. 


In this paper, we present the Blue File System 
(BlueFS), a distributed file system for mobile computing 
that addresses the new opportunities and challenges cre- 
ated by the evolution of mobile storage. Rather than em- 
bed static assumptions about the performance and avail- 
ability of storage devices, BlueFS has a flexible cache hi- 
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erarchy that adaptively decides when and where to access 
data based upon the performance and energy character- 
istics of each available device. BlueFS’s flexible cache 
hierarchy has three significant benefits: it extends bat- 
tery lifetime through energy-efficient data access, it lets 
BlueFS efficiently support portable storage, and it im- 
proves performance by leveraging the unique character- 
istics of heterogeneous storage devices. 


BlueFS uses a read from any, write to many strategy. 
A kermel module redirects file system calls to a user-level 
daemon, called Wolverine, that decides when and where 
to access data. For calls that read data, Wolverine orders 
attached devices by the anticipated performance and en- 
ergy cost of fetching data, then attempts to read informa- 
tion from the least costly device. This lets BlueFS adapt 
when portable storage devices are inserted or removed, 
when the dynamic power management status of a device 
changes, or when wireless network conditions fluctuate. 


For calls that write data, Wolverine asynchronously 
replicates modifications to all devices attached to a mo- 
bile computer. Wolverine aggregates modifications in 
per-device write queues that are periodically flushed to 
storage devices. Asynchrony hides the performance cost 
of writing to several devices, while aggregation saves 
energy by amortizing expensive power state transitions 
across multiple modifications. 


We have implemented BlueFS as a Linux file system 
that runs on both laptops and handhelds. Our results 
show that BlueFS reduces file system energy usage by 
up to 55% and interactive delay by up to 76% compared 
to the Coda distributed file system. BlueFS also provides 
up to 3 times faster access to data replicated on portable 
storage. Further, BlueFS masks the performance impact 
of disk power management and leverages new types of 
storage technology such as flash memory to save power 
and improve performance. 


We begin in the next section with a discussion of re- 
lated work. Sections 3 and 4 outline BlueFS’s design 
goals and implementation. We present an evaluation of 
BlueFS in Section 5 and discuss our conclusions in Sec- 
tion 6. 
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2 Related work 


BlueFS distinguishes itself from prior distributed file 
systems by using an adaptive cache hierarchy to reduce 
energy usage and efficiently integrate portable storage. 


Energy management has not been a primary design 
consideration for previous distributed file systems; how- 
ever, several recent projects target energy reduction in the 
domain of local file systems. Researchers have noted the 
energy benefits of burstiness for local file systems [6, 15] 
and have provided interfaces that enable applications to 
create burstier access patterns [24]. Rather than defer 
this work to applications, BlueFS automatically creates 
burstiness by shaping device access patterns. BlueFS 
further reduces client energy usage by dynamically mon- 
itoring device power states and fetching data from the 
device that will use the least energy. Finally, BlueFS 
proactively triggers power mode transitions that lead to 
improved performance and energy savings. 


Several ideas that improve file system performance 
may also lead to reduced energy usage. These include 
the use of content-addressable storage in systems such as 
LBFS [12] and CASPER [21], as well as memory/disk 
hybrid file systems such as Conquest [23]. We believe 
that these ideas are orthogonal to our current design. 


Previous file systems differ substantially in their 
choice of cache hierarchy. NFS [13] uses only the ker- 
nel page cache and the file server. AFS [8] adds a single 
local disk cache — however, it always tries to read data 
from the disk before going to the server. xFS [3] employs 
cooperative caching to leverage the memory resources 
of networked workstations as a global file cache. Each 
static hierarchy works well in the target environment en- 
visioned by the system designers precisely because each 
environment does not exhibit the degree of variability in 
device access time seen by mobile computers. In con- 
trast, BlueFS’s use of an adaptive hierarchy is driven 
by the expectation of a highly dynamic environment in 
which access times change by orders of magnitude due 
to dynamic power management, network variability, and 
devices with different characteristics. 


The file system most similar to BlueFS is Coda [9], 
which is also designed for mobile computing. Like AFS, 
Coda uses a single disk cache on the client — this cache 
is always accessed in preference to the server. BlueFS 
borrows several techniques from Coda including support 
for disconnected operation and asynchronous reintegra- 
tion of modifications to the file server [11]. 


Unlike BlueFS, Coda has not made energy-ef ficiency 
a design priority. Although Coda did not originally sup- 
port portable storage, recent work by Tolia et al. [20] 
has used lookaside caching to provide limited, read-only 
support for portable devices. Lookaside caching indexes 
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files on a portable device by their SHA-1 hash. If Coda 
does not find a file in its local disk cache, it retrieves the 
attributes and SHA-1 hash for that file from the server. If 
a file with the same hash value exists in the index, Coda 
reads the file from portable storage. 


Tolia’s work examines how one can best support 
portable storage while making only minimal changes to 
an existing file system and its usage model. In contrast, 
our work integrates support for portable storage into the 
file system from the start. Our clean-sheet approach 
yields two substantial benefits. First, BlueFS support is 
not read-only. BlueFS keeps each portable device up to 
date with the latest files in a user’s working set and with 
the latest version of files that have affinity for the de- 
vice. Since all modifications written to a portable device 
are also written to the file server, BlueFS does not lose 
data if a portable device is misplaced or stolen. Second, 
BlueFS provides substantial performance improvements 
by maintaining consistency at the granularity of storage 
devices rather than clients. This lets BlueFS access files 
on portable storage devices without fetching attributes or 
hashes from the server. 


PersonalRAID [17] uses portable storage to synchro- 
nize disconnected computers owned by the same user. 
The target environment differs from that of a distributed 
file system in that data is only shared between users and 
computers through synchronization with the portable de- 
vice. Also, one must have the portable device in order to 
access data on any computer. Since PersonalRAID does 
not target mobile computers explicitly, it does not make 
energy-efficiency a design goal. 


Bayou [19], Segank [18], and Footloose [14] take a 
peer-to-peer approach to mobile computing. These sys- 
tems allow cooperating computers to share data through 
pairwise exchange. Many of the principles employed in 
BlueFS such as adaptive caching to multiple devices and 
tight integration with power management could also be 
applied in such peer-to-peer systems. 


3 Design goals 


In this section, we outline the three primary design 
goals of the Blue File System. We also describe how 
BlueFS addresses each goal. 


3.1 Change is constant 


Our first design goal is to have BlueFS automatically 
monitor and adapt to the performance and energy charac- 
teristics of local, portable, and network storage. Mobile 
storage performance can vary substantially due to: 


e deployment of new types of storage devices. In 
recent years, some handheld computers have 
used flash or battery-backed RAM for primary 


storage. Compared to disk storage, flash of- 
fers excellent performance for read operations 
but poor performance for small writes [25]. 
Battery-backed DRAM offers excellent perfor- 
mance for reads and writes, but can sacrifice 
reliability. Finally, the performance of new 
portable devices such as mobile disks often lags 
far behind that of their fixed counterparts [26]. 


e the impact of power management. Storage and 
network devices use aggressive power manage- 
ment to extend the battery lifetime of mobile 
computers. However, the performance impact 
of power management is often substantial. Con- 
sider disk drives that cease rotation during idle 
periods to save energy [5]. The next access is 
delayed several hundred milliseconds or more 
while the disk spins up. Similarly, when net- 
work interfaces are disabled or placed in power 
saving modes, the latency to access remote 
servers increases greatly [1]. The end result is 
that storage access latency can change by sev- 
eral orders of magnitude when a device transi- 
tions to a new power mode. 


e network variability. Access times for remote 
storage are affected by fluctuations in network 
performance due to mobility. For example, 
when latency to a network server is low, the 
best performance will often be achieved by es- 
chewing local storage and fetching data directly 
from the server. When latency is high, local or 
portable storage is best. 


BlueFS adapts to storage variability by passively 
monitoring the performance of each local, portable, and 
remote storage option available to the mobile computer. 
It also monitors the power state of each device. When 
reading data, BlueFS orders available storage options by 
estimated performance and energy cost. It first tries to 
obtain needed data from the lowest cost device. If that 
option fails, it tries the next device. To mitigate the 1m- 
pact of searching devices that do not contain the desired 
data, it maintains an enode cache that records which de- 
vices hold recently used files. 


On the write path, BlueFS places modifications in per- 
device operation logs and asynchronously writes changes 
to each device. This substantially improves performance 
when writing to devices with high latency such as flash 
memory and distant network storage. 


One can reasonably expect that mobile storage will 
continue to evolve as new technologies such as MEMS- 
based storage [16] become available. A file system that 
embeds static assumptions about device performance 
may soon be outdated. In contrast, a flexible cache hi- 
erarchy offers the possibility of adapting to new devices. 


3.2 Power to the people 


BlueFS’s second design goal is to extend client bat- 
tery lifetime. Energy is often the critical bottleneck 
on mobile computers, especially for small devices such 
as handhelds. On one hand, manufacturers are adding 
additional capabilities such as ubiquitous network ac- 
cess through 802.11 interfaces, more powerful proces- 
sors, and larger storage capacities. On the other hand, 
the amount of energy supplied by batteries is improving 
slowly [10]. Despite this disconnect, mobile comput- 
ers have been able to maintain reasonable battery life- 
times by implementing more efficient power manage- 
ment strategies at all system layers. 


The energy cost of ubiquitous data access can be 
high because distributed file systems make heavy use 
of power-hungry storage and network devices. How- 
ever, the energy expended by current file systems is of- 
ten much higher than necessary, simply because energy- 
efficiency was not an important goal in their design. In 
contrast, BlueFS contains several mechanisms that sub- 
stantially reduce energy consumption. 

First, BlueFS considers energy cost in addition to per- 
formance when deciding from which device it will read 
data. Second, BlueFS aggregates write operations to 
amortize the energy cost of spinning up disk drives and 
powering on network interfaces. 


Third, BlueFS integrates with device power manage- 
ment strategies. It uses self-tuning power management 
interfaces [1, 2] to disclose hints about the devices that it 
intends to access. The operating system uses these hints 
to proactively transition devices to save time and energy. 


Finally, BlueFS enables the use of more aggressive 
power management by masking the performance impact 
of device transitions. For example, many users disable 
disk power management due to the annoying delays that 
occur when accessing data after the disk has spun down. 
BlueFS hides these delays by initially fetching data from 
the network while it spins up the disk. By limiting the 
perceived performance impact of power management, 
BlueFS may increase the adoption of more aggressive 
power management policies. 


3.3. You can take it with you 


Our last design goal is transparent support for portable 
storage such as USB keychains and mobile disks. The 
capacity of these devices is currently several gigabytes 
and is growing rapidly. Given a wide-area connection 
that offers limited bandwidth or high latency, accessing 
data on portable storage is substantially faster than read- 
ing the data from a file server. 

Yet, portable storage is not a panacea. Most users cur- 
rently manage their portable storage with manual copy- 
ing or file synchronization tools [22]. These methods 
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Figure 1. Blue File System architecture 


have three potential disadvantages. First, since files on 
portable storage are not automatically backed up, vital 
data may be lost if a portable device is misplaced, dam- 
aged, or stolen. Second, data on portable storage cannot 
be accessed from remote computers or shared with other 
users when the device is not attached to a computer with 
a network connection. Third, the potential for accessing 
out-of-date versions or creating inconsistent copies of a 
file increases greatly when the user manually manages 
the consistency of file replicas. 


BlueFS addresses these problems by having each 
portable device act as a persistent file cache. BlueFS 
presents a single system image across all computers and 
portable storage devices. The primary replica of each 
block of data resides on the file server. Client and 
portable storage devices store second-class replicas that 
are used only to improve performance and reduce energy 
usage. No data is lost when a portable device is lost, 
stolen, or damaged since the primary replica always re- 
sides on the server. 


Blocks cached on portable storage devices are acces- 
sible through the BlueFS namespace. When a new device 
is inserted into a computer, BlueFS adds the device to 
its search path. On subsequent read operations, BlueFS 
transparently fetches files from the portable device if that 
device offers better performance and lower energy usage 
than other storage options. 


When files are modified, BlueFS asynchronously 
writcs modifications to all storage devices attached to the 
computer, as well as to the file server. Propagation of 
data to the file server greatly reduces the chance of data 
loss since files never reside solely on a portable device. 
Further, files are available from the server even when the 
portable device is disconnected. Of course, mobile users 
may wish to access cached data when disconnected from 
the network. In this case, BlueFS uses techniques pio- 
neered by Coda [9] to allow disconnected operation. 
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For example, consider a user with a USB keychain 
who accesses data on computers at home and at work. 
When the user creates the file /bfs/myfile at work, 
BlueFS transparently replicates it on the keychain. The 
user brings the keychain home and inserts it into the 
computer there. When the file is next accessed, BlueFS 
fetches it from the keychain instead of from a distant 
server. The only change that the user notices is that per- 
formance is substantially better using the keychain. If 
the user leaves the keychain at work by mistake, the file 
is retrieved from the file server instead. 


Compared to manual copy, BlueFS greatly reduces 
the potential for data inconsistency by making individ- 
ual storage devices first-class entities in the file system. 
The BlueFS file server maintains per-device callbacks for 
each file. On modification, the server sends an invali- 
dation to the client to which the portable device is cur- 
rently attached. If the device is disconnected, the inval- 
idation is queued and delivered when the device is next 
attached to a client. Note that BlueFS cannot eliminate 
all inconsistencies because it allows disconnected op- 
eration and writes modifications asynchronously to im- 
prove performance and energy efficiency. Concurrent 
updates to the same file may create conflicts where two 
versions of the file exist. As in many other systems that 
support weaker consistency, such conflicts are automati- 
cally detected and flagged for manual or automatic reso- 
lution [9]. 


Manual copy guarantees that a replica of the file, no 
matter how out of date, will exist on a device until it 1s 
deleted. BlueFS provides a stronger guarantee through 
affinity, which lets users specify that a particular device 
should always store the latest version of a file or subtree. 
When a file with affinity is invalidated, BlueFS automat- 
ically fetches the new version and stores it on the device. 


4 Implementation 


4.1 Overview 


Figure 1 shows the BlueFS architecture. To simplify 
implementation, we perform the bulk of the client func- 
tionality in a user-level daemon called Wolverine. A 
minimal keel module, described in the next section, in- 
tercepts VFS calls, interfaces with the Linux file cache, 
and redirects operations to Wolverine. Wolverine, de- 
scribed in Section 4.3, handles reading and writing of 
data to multiple local, portable, and remote storage de- 
vices. The BlueFS server, described in Section 4.4, 
stores the primary replica of each object (i.e. each file, 
directory, symlink, etc.) 


BlueFS associates a 96-bit identifier with each object: 
the first 32 bits specify an administrative volume [8], 
and the remaining 64 bits uniquely identify the object 
within that volume. Caching in BlueFS is performed at 
the block-level. Operations that read or modify data op- 
erate on whole 4KB blocks — this size was chosen to 
match the Linux page cache block size. As described in 
Section 4.3.6, cache consistency is maintained with ver- 
sion stamps and callbacks [8]. 


4.2 BlueFS Kernel module 


Similar to many previous file systems [8, 9], BlueFS 
simplifies implementation by performing most function- 
ality in a user-level daemon. The BlueFS kemel mod- 
ule intercepts Linux VFS operations and redirects them 
to the daemon through an upcall mechanism. The kernel 
module also handles caching and invalidation of data and 
metadata in the Linux file cache. Operations that modify 
data such as write, create and rename are redirected 
synchronously to the daemon. This allows the daemon 
to support devices with different consistency semantics: 
for example, the daemon might reflect modifications to 
the server immediately to minimize the chance of con- 
flicts, but it might delay writing data to disk to minimize 
expensive disk power mode transitions. The cost of this 
implementation is that a dirty block is double-buffered 
until it is written to the last storage device or evicted from 
the file cache. We plan to eliminate double-buffering in 
the future by moving more functionality into the kemel. 


4.3 The Wolverine user-level daemon 


4.3.1 Write queues 


Wolverine maintains a write queue in memory for 
each local, portable, and network storage device that 
is currently accessible to the mobile computer. Ini- 
tially, it creates a write queue for the server and one 
for each permanent storage device on the client. When 
a portable storage device is attached, Wolverine cre- 
ates a new queue; when a portable device is detached, 


Wolverine deletes its associated queue. Write queues 
serve two purposes: they improve performance by asyn- 
chronously writing data to storage, and they improve 
energy-efficiency by aggregating writes to minimize ex- 
pensive power mode transitions. 


A write queue is essentially an operation log fora stor- 
age device. Whenever Wolverine receives a modification 
via an upcall, it adds a new record containing that mod- 
ification to each write queue. Operations are written to 
storage in FIFO order to guarantee serializability; e.g. 
since modifications are reflected to the server in order, 
other clients never view inconsistent file system state. 


BlueFS conserves memory by sharing records be- 
tween write queues. Each record is reference counted 
and deleted when the last queue dereferences the record. 
For each queue, Wolverine maintains a per-file hash table 
of objects that have been modified by queued operations. 
Before reading data from a device, Wolverine checks its 
hash table to identify any operations that modify the data 
and have not yet been reflected to the device. 


Each storage device specifies the maximum time that 
records may remain on its write queue before being writ- 
ten to the device. By default, BlueFS uses a maximum 
delay of 30 seconds for all write queues (equivalent to the 
default write-back delay for dirty pages in the Linux file 
cache). The user may change this value for each device. 


Wolverine caps the maximum memory usage of all 
write queues to a user-specified value. New opera- 
tions that would cause Wolverine to exceed this limit are 
blocked until memory is freed by writing queued oper- 
ations to storage. To avoid blocking, Wolverine starts 
to flush write queues when memory utilization exceeds 
75% of the allowed maximum. Each write queue may be 
explicitly flushed using a command-line tool. 


Wolverine creates bursty device access patterns with 
a simple rule: whenever the first operation in a queue is 
written to storage, all other operations in that queue are 
flushed at the same time. This rule dramatically reduces 
the energy used by storage devices that have large transi- 
tion costs between power modes. 


For example, disk drives save energy by tuming off 
electronic components and stopping platter rotation. En- 
tering and leaving power-saving modes consumes a large 
amount of energy that is only recovered if the disk stays 
powered down for several seconds [5]. By burst-writing 
modifications, BlueFS creates long periods of inactivity 
during which the disk saves energy. 


Write queues also reduce the energy used to write to 
remote storage. Wireless 802.11 networks use a power- 
saving mode (PSM) that disables the client interface 
during periods of light network utilization. However, 
the mobile computer expends more energy to transmit 
data in PSM [1] because PSM decreases throughput and 
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increases latency. Ideally, the wireless network could 
achieve the best of both worlds by entering PSM dur- 
ing idle periods and disabling PSM before transmitting 
data. Unfortunately, since the time and energy cost of 
mode transitions 1s large, it is not cost effective to dis- 
able PSM before a small transmission and re-enable it 
after. BlueFS solves this problem by aggregating many 
small transmissions into a single large one — this makes 
power-mode toggling effective. 


It seems counter-intuitive that writing data to more 
than one storage device could save energy. However, we 
find that writing data to multiple devices creates oppor- 
tunities to save energy in the future. For example, if the 
only copy of an object exists on a disk drive, then that 
disk must be spun up when the object is next read. In 
contrast, if the object is also written to a remote server, 
then the file system may avoid an expensive disk transi- 
tion by reading data from the server. Further, since writes 
can be aggregated to minimize the number of transitions 
while reads usually cannot, writing to multiple devices 
in BlueFS tends to reduce the total number of transitions 
that occur. When transitions are the dominant component 
of energy usage, this saves energy. 


4.3.2 Reading data 


The keel module sends Wolverine an upcall when- 
ever data it needs 1s not in the Linux file cache. Wolver- 
ine then tries to read the data from the storage option that 
offers the best performance and lowest energy cost. 


Wolverine maintains a running estimate of the current 
time to access each storage device. Whenever data is 
fetched, Wolverine updates a weighted average of recent 
access times, as follows: 


new est. = (Q)(this msmt.) + (1 — @)(old est.) 


For the server, latency and bandwidth are estimated 
separately. For local storage, separate estimates are used 
for the first block accessed in a file (this captures disk 
seek time) and contiguous block accesses in the same 
file. Since storage behavior tends to be more stable than 
network access times, BlueFS sets & to 0.1 for network 
storage and 0.01 for local storage. We chose these values 
based on empirical observation of what worked best in 
practice. 


One might reasonably expect that passive monitoring 
of access times alone would yield good estimates. How- 
ever, we have found that monitoring device power states 
is also essential. In fact, the power state 1s often the dom- 
inant factor in determining the latency of the next access. 
For example, the time to read data from a Hitachi micro- 
drive increases by approximately 800 ms when the drive 
is in standby mode. Also, server latency increases by up 
to 100 ms when the network interface enters its power- 
saving mode. 
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BlueFS passively monitors both access times and de- 
vice power modes. It uses the OS power manager de- 
scribed in [2] to receive a callback whenever a network or 
storage device transitions to a new power mode. For each 
storage device, it maintains estimators for each possible 
power mode. When predicting access times, BlueFS uses 
the estimator that matches the current mode. 


In addition to performance, Wolverine also consid- 
ers energy usage when deciding which device to access. 
Because on-line power measurement is often infeasible, 
BlueFS relies on offline device characterization to pre- 
dict energy costs. These characteristics need be deter- 
mined only once for each type of I/O device — they are 
provided when the device is first registered with BlueFS. 
Often, relevant energy characteristics can be found in de- 
vice specifications. Alternatively, we have developed an 
offline benchmarking tool that measures the energy used 
to read data, write data, and transition between power 
modes [1]. Given a device characterization, BlueFS pre- 
dicts the energy used by the entire system to access data. 
This includes not just energy used by device I/O, but also 
the energy expended while the mobile computer waits for 
the request to be serviced. 


The cost of accessing each device is the weighted sum 
of the predicted latency and energy usage. By default, 
BlueFS weights these two goals equally; however, the 
user may adjust their relative priority. BlueFS first tries 
to read the data from the least costly device. If the data is 
not stored on that device, BlueFS then tries the remaining 
devices in order. Since the server has the primary replica 
of each file, Wolverine will only fail to read the data on 
any device when the client is disconnected. 


Before reading an object from a device, Wolverine 
checks the device’s write queue hash table to see if oper- 
ations that modify that item have not yet been reflected 
to storage. If this is the case, the request can often be ser- 
viced directly from the queued operation. For example, 
a queued store operation may contain the block of data 
being read. Sometimes Wolverine must replay queued 
operations that modify the requested object. For exam- 
ple, if the write queue contains operations that modify a 
directory, Wolverine first fetches the directory from the 
device, then replays the modifications in memory. F1- 
nally, it returns the modified directory to the kemel. 


4.3.3 The enode cache 


Early in our implementation, we found that BlueFS 
sometimes wasted time and energy trying to read data 
from a storage device that did not contain the needed 
data. We therefore considered how to minimize the num- 
ber of fruitless reads that occur. We explored maintain- 
ing an in-memory index of cached data for each device. 
However, given the limited memory and rapidly increas- 
ing storage capacity of many small mobile devices, we 


felt that such an index would often be too large. Instead, 
we decided to strike a reasonable compromise by caching 
index information only for recently accessed files. 


When BlueFS first accesses an object, it creates an 
enode that captures all the information it currently holds 
about the validity of that object on the storage devices 
attached to the mobile computer. For each device, the 
enode indicates whether the object’s state is known or 
unknown. For an object with known state, the enode tells 
whether its attributes are valid, and whether none, some, 
or all of its data blocks are cached. Enodes are hashed 
by file id and stored in an enode cache managed by LRU 
replacement. The default size of the cache is 1 MB. 


Wolverine checks the enode cache before trying to 
read an object from a device. It skips the device if an 
enode reveals that the object is not present or invalid. 
Whenever Wolverine tries to access an object on a new 
device, it updates the object’s enode with its current sta- 
tus (i.e. whether it is present on the device, and if so, 
whether its data and attributes are valid). 


4.3.4 Storage devices 


Wolverine supports a modular VFS-style device inter- 
face for storage. Each device provides methods to read 
data and attributes, as well as methods to handle queued 
modifications. We have implemented two devices that 
use this interface. The remote device communicates with 
the server through a TCP-based RPC package. The cache 
device performs LRU-style caching of object attributes 
and data blocks. 


The cache device is layered on top of a native file sys- 
tem such as ext2. This simplifies implementation and al- 
lows BlueFS and non-BlueFS files to co-exist on a single 
local or portable storage device. Thus, a portable storage 
device with a BlueFS cache may also be used on comput- 
ers that are not BlueFS clients; however, such computers 
would only access the non-BlueFS files. 


Each object and its attributes are stored in a single 
container file in the native file system that is named by 
the object’s 96-bit BlueFS id. This implementation sac- 
rifices some efficiency, but has let us quickly support a 
wide variety of storage media. Data blocks are cached in 
their entirety, but not all blocks in a file need be cached. 
Similar to the enode structure, each container file has 
a header that specifies whether the object attributes are 
valid, and whether its data is invalid, partially valid, or 
entirely valid. When only a portion of the data blocks are 
cached, a bit mask determines which blocks are valid. 


To start using a new storage device, a client registers 
the device with the BlueFS server. The server assigns a 
unique id that is written to a metadata file on the storage 
device. During registration, the user also specifies the 
maximum amount of storage that BlueFS may use on that 


device. After a device is registered, it may be attached to 
any BlueFS client. 


If the cache on a device becomes full, BlueFS evicts 
objects using the second-chance clock algorithm, with 
the additional modification that object metadata is given 
additional preference to remain in the cache. Wolverine 
starts the eviction thread whenever a cache becomes 90% 
full. Since the primary replica of a file always exists on 
the server, the eviction thread simply deletes container 
files to create space. 


To maintain the LRU approximation, Wolverine en- 
sures that each cache is updated with the latest version 
of data being read by the user. When data is read from 
the server or from another device, Wolverine checks the 
object’s enode to determine if the cache already has the 
latest version of the data. If the cache does not have the 
data or its status is unknown, Wolverine places a copy of 
the data on the device’s write queue. This ensures that 
each local and portable device has up to date copies of 
files in the user’s current working set. 


4.3.5 Affinity 


While LRU replacement is a convenient way to cap- 
ture a user’s current working set on a local or portable 
device, it is often the case that a user would prefer to al- 
ways have a certain set of files on a particular device. In 
BlueFS, device affinity provides this functionality. 


Affinity specifies that the latest version of an object 
should always be cached on a particular device. Al- 
though affinity is similar in spirit to hoarding [11] in 
the Coda file system, affinity can support portable de- 
vices because it is implemented at device granularity. In 
contrast, Coda implements hoarding at client granularity, 
meaning that one cannot hoard files to portable storage or 
to multiple devices on the same client. 


In BlueFS, a command-line tool provides users with 
the ability to add, display, or remove affinity for files and 
subtrees. Affinity is implemented as an attribute in the 
cache container file header. If the affinity bit is set, the 
object is never evicted. Ifa file with affinity is invalidated 
by a modification on another client, Wolverine adds the 
object to a per-device refetch list. Every five minutes, 
a Wolverine thread scans the refetch lists of all attached 
devices and requests missing data from the server. If the 
set of files with affinity to a device is greater than the size 
of the cache, the user must remove affinity from some 
files before the thread can refetch all files. 


Affinity for subtrees is supported with a sticky affin- 
ity attribute that is associated with directories. Whenever 
an object is added as a child of a directory with sticky 
affinity to a device, the new object is given affinity to 
that device. If the new object is a directory, it also re- 
ceives sticky affinity. For example, if a user specifies that 
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a PowerPoint directory has sticky affinity to a USB stick, 
new files created in that directory will also have affinity 
to the USB stick. 


4.3.6 Cache consistency 


Cache consistency in BlueFS builds upon two pieces 
of prior work: Coda’s use of optimistic replica con- 
trol [9] and AFS’s use of callbacks for cache coher- 
ence [8]. BlueFS adds two important modifications. 
First, BlueFS maintains callbacks on a per-device basis, 
rather than on a per-client basis. Second, the BlueFS 
server queues invalidation messages when a device is 
disconnected. These modifications let BlueFS efficiently 
support portable media and clients that frequently hiber- 
nate to save energy. 


Optimistic replica control provides greater availabil- 
ity and improves performance by allowing clients to read 
or write data without obtaining leases or locks. When 
two clients concurrently modify a file, the write/write 
conflict is detected at the server and flagged for manual 
resolution. Like Coda, BlueFS stores a version number 
in the metadata of each object. Each operation that modi- 
fies an object also increments its version number. Before 
committing an update operation, the server checks that 
the new version number of each modified operation is 
exactly one greater than the previous version number. If 
this check fails, two clients have made conflicting mod- 
ifications to the object. The user must resolve such con- 
flicts by selecting a version to keep. In the absence of 
disconnection, such conflicts occur only when two dif- 
ferent clients update the same file within 30 seconds of 
each other (1.e. the amount of time an update can reside 
in the server write queue). Prior experience in other dis- 
tributed file systems [9] has shown that such conflicts are 
rare. 


Callbacks are a mechanism in which the server re- 
members that a client has cached an object and notifies 
the client when the object is modified by another client. 
In contrast to AFS and Coda, BlueFS maintains call- 
backs on a per-device rather than a per-client granularity. 
Specifically, a BlueFS device may hold a data and/or a 
metadata callback for each object. When Wolverine adds 
an operation to a device write queue that caches data, it 
also adds a callback request on behalf of that device to 
the server write queue. It uses the enode cache to re- 
duce the number of callback requests. The object enode 
records the set of devices for which the server is known 
to hold a callback. When a callback is already known to 
exist for a device, no request need be sent to the server. 
Wolverine also sets callbacks for objects stored in the 
Linux file cache. From the point of view of the server, a 
client’s file cache is simply another device. 


Each callback request contains the version number of 
the cached object. If this does not match the version 
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number of the primary replica, the server issues an im- 
mediate invalidation. Otherwise, the server maintains the 
callback as soft state. 


Wolverine optimizes invalidation delivery by notify- 
ing the server when storage devices are attached and de- 
tached. The server does not send invalidations to devices 
that are currently attached to the client that made the 
modification since the client will already have placed the 
modification on each device’s write queue. The server 
sends invalidations to all other devices that have a call- 
back on the object; invalidations for multiple devices at- 
tached to the same client are aggregated. 


Upon receipt of an invalidation, the client updates the 
object enode to indicate that the data and/or metadata are 
no longer valid. Invalidations for the Linux file cache 
are passed to the kernel module, which removes the data 
from the file cache. Other invalidations are placed on 
device write queues. When the queues are flushed, inval- 
idated objects are deleted. Note that the presence of the 
invalidation record in a queue’s hash table prevents stale 
data from being read before the queue is flushed. 


As described, callbacks provide cache consistency 
only when the server and the client to which a storage 
device is attached remain continuously connected. Dur- 
ing disconnection, invalidation messages could poten- 
tially be lost, so the validity of cached objects becomes 
unknown. In our initial design, BlueFS performed full 
cache revalidation upon reconnection. During revalida- 
tion, BlueFS verifies each cached object by asking the 
server for the version number and identifier of the last 
client to make an update. If these values match those of 
the cached replica, the replica is valid and a new callback 
is set. Otherwise, the replica is deleted. 


However, due to the growing size of mobile storage 
devices, full cache validation is expensive in terms of 
both time and energy. Unfortunately, mobile storage de- 
vices are frequently disconnected from the server. First, 
portable devices are naturally disconnected when they 
are detached from one computer and reattached to an- 
other. Second, handheld and other mobile computers fre- 
quently hibernate or enter other power saving modes in 
which the network interface is disabled. Thus, the de- 
vices specifically targeted by BlueFS frequently discon- 
nect and would often require full cache revalidation given 
our initial design. 


We therefore modified our design to have the server 
queue invalidation messages for later delivery when a de- 
vice holding a callback is disconnected. When a portable 
device is next attached to a BlueFS client, the server for- 
wards all invalidations queued during disconnection to 
the new client. Similarly, when a client hibermates to save 
power, the server queues invalidations for that client’s 
file cache and all its attached devices. This lets hand- 


held clients nap for short periods without missing inval- 
idations. With these modifications, BlueFS avoids full 
cache revalidations in most cases. A revalidation is re- 
quired only when soft state is lost due to client or server 
crash, or when a portable storage device is not cleanly 
detached as described in the next section. 


From the server’s point of view, client disconnection 
is equivalent to hibemation. When Wolverine detects 
that the server is unreachable, it writes operations that 
are flushed from the server write queue to a file on a 
user-specified local (non-portable) storage device. Upon 
reconnection, it reads the file and sends these operations 
to the server before transmitting new updates. 


4.3.7 Adding and removing storage devices 


Once a portable storage device is registered with the 
server, it may be dynamically attached and detached 
from any BlueFS client. 


When a portable device is detached, Wolverine: 


e sends a detach message to the server. The server 
starts queuing callbacks at this point. 


e stops placing new operations on the device’s 
write queue. This is done atomically with pro- 
cessing of the detach message. 


e retrieves and stores the current version of any 
objects on the device’s affinity-driven refetch 
list. 

e flushes any operations remaining on the write 
queue to the device 


e flushes the server write queue. 


e writes to the device the state of the enode cache 
for that device. 


e writes a clean shutdown record to that device. 


A clean detach guarantees that the latest version of all 
files with affinity to the device are stored on that device. 
BlueFS also supports an option in which the detach does 
not refetch files from the server, but instead records the 
list of files to be refetched in a file on the device. This op- 
tion makes detach faster but these files are not available 
if the device is next attached to a disconnected client. 


When a portable device is attached, Wolverine: 


e checks for a clean shutdown record. If the 
record is found, it is deleted. If it is not found, 
full cache revalidation 1s performed. 


e sends an attach message to the server. 


e deletes any objects invalidated by queued call- 
backs contained in the server’s response to the 
attach message. 


e warms the enode cache with the device’s previ- 
ously saved state. New enodes are created if the 
cache is not full; otherwise, only enodes in the 
cache are updated with the device state. 


e reschedules any refetch requests that were saved 
during detach. 


If a device was not cleanly detached, it must be fully 
revalidated on reattachment. Currently, revalidation must 
also be performed when devices are detached from a dis- 
connected client. 


4.3.8 Fault tolerance 


The BlueFS server writes modifications to a write- 
ahead log before replying to RPCs. Since modifications 
are safe only after the server replies, BlueFS clients can 
lose approximately 30 seconds worth of updates if they 
crash (1.e. the set of updates that resides in the server 
write queue). In the common case, no data is lost when 
a local or portable storage device on the client suffers a 
catastrophic failure (since the primary replica of each ob- 
ject exists on the server). However, modifications made 
during disconnected operation are lost if the device hold- 
ing the persistent head of the server write queue fails. 
Although BlueFS does not currently guard against catas- 
trophic server failure, well-known mechanisms such as 
server or storage replication could provide this function- 
ality. 


4.3.9 Integration with power management 


BlueFS works closely with device power manage- 
ment to minimize energy usage. It discloses hints about 
its I/O activity using self-tuning power management 
(STPM). Since STPM has been described elsewhere [1 ], 
we present only a brief description here. 


BlueFS issues a STPM hint every time it performs 
an RPC. The hint contains the size of the RPC and dis- 
closes whether the RPC represents background or fore- 
ground activity. The STPM module uses this informa- 
tion to decide when to enable and disable power-saving 
modes. This decision is based upon a cost/benefit anal- 
ysis that considers the observed distribution of RPCs, 
the base power of the mobile computer, and the user’s 
current relative priority for performance and energy con- 
servation. For example, if BlueFS performs three RPCs 
in close succession, STPM might anticipate that several 
more RPCs will soon occur and disable power manage- 
ment to improve performance. 


If an adaptive system such as BlueFS adopts a purely 
reactive strategy that considers only one access at a time, 
it will often make incorrect decisions about which de- 
vice to access. As an example, consider the case where 
BlueFS is reading many small files stored on the server 
and on a disk in standby mode. The best strategy is to 
fetch the files from disk, since the transition cost of spin- 
ning up the disk will be amortized across a large num- 
ber of accesses. However, a system that considers only 
one access at a time will never spin up the disk since the 
transition cost always outweighs the benefit that will be 
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BlueFS masks the latency of disk power management by initially fetching data from the server. Ghosts hints are issued to the disk, 
which transitions to active mode. After the transition, BlueFS fetches the remaining data from disk. Eventually, the idle network device 
transitions to PSM to save power. 


3) Disk spins up 4) Disk accesses begin 





Disk 


Figure 2. Masking the latency of disk power management 
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realized by a single file. Dynamic power management 
cannot help here: the disk will never spin up because the 
OS sees no disk accesses. 

BlueFS solves this problem using ghost hints [2] that 
disclose to the OS the opportunity cost that is lost when 
a device is in a power-saving mode. When Wolverine 
predicts the time and energy cost of accessing each de- 
vice in its current power mode, it also predicts the cost 
that would have resulted from that device being in its 
ideal mode. If the device that has the lowest current cost 
differs from the device that has the lowest ideal cost, 
Wolverine issues a ghost hint to the device with lowest 
ideal cost. The ghost hint discloses the time and energy 
wasted by that device being in the wrong power mode. 
For example, when the disk STPM module receives a set 
of ghost hints whose lost opportunity cost exceeds the 
cost of the disk transition, it spins up the disk. Thus, 
ghost hints enable BlueFS to proactively switch to the 
best device during periods of high load. 

We have designed BlueFS to mask the performance 
impact of device power management. Consider the case 
shown in Figure 2 where BlueFS is fetching a large 
file with the disk initially in standby mode to conserve 
power. Using other file systems, fetching the first block 
incurs a large delay as the disk spins up (800 ms for the 
Hitachi microdrive [7] and one second for the IBM T20 
laptop drive). In contrast, BlueFS hides this delay by 
fetching blocks over the network. For each block that 
it fetches from the network, BlueFS issues a ghost hint 
that discloses the opportunity cost of the disk being in 
standby. While the disk spins up in response to the ghost 
hints, BlueFS continues to fetch blocks from the server. 
After the transition completes, BlueFS fetches remaining 
blocks from disk. Eventually, the network device enters 
a power-saving mode since it is now idle. No ghost hints 
are issued to the network device because the disk offers 
both the lowest current and ideal cost. 
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Our belief is that many users avoid disk power man- 
agement because of lengthy spin up delays. If BlueFS 
hides these delays, then users might use more aggressive 
power management policies. However, the potential en- 
ergy savings are extremely difficult to quantify; if such 
savings were to occur, they would supplement those we 
report in Section 5.5. 


4.4 BlueFS server 


Since the focus of BlueFS is on the mobile client, our 
file server implementation is fairly standard. We expect 
a single BlueFS server to handle roughly the same num- 
ber of clients handled by a current AFS or NFS server. 
The BlueFS server stores the primary replica of every 
object. When a client modifies an object, it sends the 
modification to the server. The server provides atomicity 
and durability for file system operations through write- 
ahead logging and serializability by locking the BlueFS 
identifier namespace. The largest difference between the 
BlueFS server and those of other file systems is that the 
BlueFS server is aware of individual storage devices. 


5 Evaluation 


Our evaluation answers five questions: 


e Do the new features of BlueFS hurt perfor- 
mance during traditional file system bench- 
marks? 

e How well does BlueFS mask the access delays 
caused by disk power management? 

e How well does BlueFS support portable stor- 
age? 

e How much does BlueFS reduce energy usage? 

e Can BlueFS adapt to storage devices with het- 
erogeneous characteristics? 


5.1 Experimental setup 


We used two client platforms: an IBM T20 laptop and 
an HP iPAQ 3870 handheld. The laptop has a 700 MHz 
Pentium III processor, 128 MB of DRAM and a 10GB 
hard drive. The handheld has a 206 MHz StrongArm pro- 
cessor, 64 MB of DRAM and 32 MB of flash. The laptop 
runs a Linux 2.4.28-30 kernel and the handheld a Linux 
2.4.18-rmk3 kemel. Unless otherwise noted, both clients 
use a 11 Mb/s Cisco 350 802.11b PCMCIA adapter to 
communicate with the server. The portable device in our 
experiments is a 1 GB Hitachi microdrive [7]. 


The server is a Dell Precision 350 desktop with 
a 3.06GHz Pentium 4 processor, 1 GB DRAM, and 
120GB disk, running a Linux 2.4.18-19.8.0 kemel. 
The client and server communicate using a Cisco 350 
802.11b base station. When we insert delays, we route 
packets through an identical Dell desktop running the 
NISTnet [4] network emulator. 


We measure operation times using the 
gettimeofday system call. Energy usage is mea- 
sured by attaching the iPAQ to an Agilent 34401A 
digital multimeter. We remove all batteries from the 
handheld and sample power drawn through the external 
power supply approximately 50 times per second. We 
calculate system power by multiplying each current 
sample by the mean voltage drawn by the mobile 
computer — separate voltage samples are not necessary 
since the variation in voltage drawn through the external 
power supply is very small. We calculate total energy 
usage by multiplying the average power drawn during 
benchmark execution by the time needed to complete the 
benchmark. The base power of the iPAQ with network 
in PSM and disk in standby is 1.19 Watts. 


We limit maximum write queue memory usage for 
BlueFS to 50 MB on the laptop and 15 MB on the hand- 
held. Unless otherwise noted, we assign an equal priority 
to energy conservation and performance. 


5.2 Modified Andrew benchmark 


We begin our evaluation with the traditional modi- 
fied Andrew benchmark. While this benchmark does 
not have a workload typical of how we expect BlueFS to 
be used, its widespread adoption in the file system com- 
munity makes it a useful data point. We compare three 
file systems: NFS version 3, operating in asynchronous 
mode; Coda version 6.0.3 running in both write con- 
nected mode, in which modifications are reflected syn- 
chronously to the server, and write disconnected mode, 
in which modifications are reflected asynchronously; and 
BlueFS. We measure the time needed by each file sys- 
tem to untar the Apache 2.0.48 source tree, run config- 
ure, make the executable, and delete all source and object 
files. In total, the benchmark generates 161 MB of data. 


Latency | NFS BlueFS 
ns) 





0 879 (3) 702 (3) | 601 (15) | 552 (A) 
30 5779 (56) | 1681 (4) | 637 (10) | 535 (14) 
This figure shows the number of seconds needed to untar, con- 
figure, make, and delete the Apache 2.0.48 source tree. Each 


value shows the mean of 5 trials with standard deviation given in 
parentheses. 


Figure 3. Modified Andrew benchmark 


Figure 3 shows the result of running this benchmark 
on the IBM T20 laptop. With no network latency be- 
tween client and server, BlueFS executes the benchmark 
59% faster than NFS and 9% faster than Coda in write 
disconnected mode. With a 30 ms latency, BlueFS is over 
10 times faster than NFS and 19% faster than Coda. 

BlueFS and Coda both outperform NFS because they 
cache data on the laptop hard drive. In contrast, NFS 
must refetch data from the server during benchmark ex- 
ecution — this is especially costly when latency is high. 
The difference in Coda’s performance between write 
connected and write disconnected mode shows the bene- 
fit of writing modifications asynchronously to the server. 
Given this performance difference, we operate Coda in 
write disconnected mode in subsequent experiments. 

Originally, we had expected BlueFS to exhibit per- 
formance similar to that of Coda in write disconnected 
mode. One possible reason for the performance advan- 
tage seen by BlueFS is its use of TCP rather than Coda’s 
custom transport protocol. Another possible reason is 
Coda’s use of RVM. However, we note that Coda’s re- 
silience to client crash in write disconnected mode is 
similar to that of BlueFS — up to 30 seconds of data 
can be lost. 


5.3. Masking the latency of power management 


We next examined how well BlueFS hides the access 
delays caused by disk power management. We first mea- 
sured the time used by the Linux ext2 file system to read 
files from the Hitachi 1 GB microdrive when the drive is 
in standby mode. As shown by the dashed line in Fig- 
ure 4, ext2 reads are delayed for approximately 800 ms 
while the drive spins up to service the first request. Note 
that distributed file systems such as Coda pay the same 
performance penalty as ext2 because they use a static 
cache hierarchy that always fetches data from disk. 

We next measured the time to read the same files us- 
ing BlueFS. BlueFS masks disk spin-up delay by read- 
ing the first few blocks of the file from the server. For 
small files, this leads to a substantial performance im- 
provement; BlueFS reads a 4KB file in 13 ms, whereas 
ext2 requires over 800ms. This gap may be larger for 
other hard drives — our laptop hard drive spin-up delay 
is greater than 1 second. 


SS 
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This figure shows the time used by ext2 and BlueFS to read 4— 
512KB files. Files are stored on a portable Hitachi 1 GB micro- 
drive and on the BlueFS server. At the beginning of each trial, 
the network is in CAM and the microdrive is in standby mode. No 
latency is inserted between the BlueFS client and server. Each 
value is the mean of five trials. 


Figure 4. Masking power management latency 


The performance benefit of BlueFS decreases with 
file size. For large files, BlueFS ghost hints spin up 
the disk. During the transition, BlueFS fetches blocks 
from the network. Although BlueFS improves perfor- 
mance by fetching the first part of each file from the net- 
work, this benefit is offset by the lack of readahead in 
our current implementation. The break-even file size, at 
which BlueFS and ext2 have equivalent performance, is 
256 KB. However, firs t-byte latency is an important met- 
ric for applications such as grep and Mozilla that can 
begin useful processing before all bytes have been read. 
Since BlueFS delivers the first block of large files to the 
application 800 ms faster than ext2, many applications 
will be able to begin processing data sooner. 


5.4 Support for portable storage 


We measured how well BlueFS supports portable stor- 
age using a benchmark devised by Tolia et al. [20]. 
The benchmark replays a set of Coda traces collected at 
Camegie Mellon University using Mummert’s DFSTrace 
tool [11]. The traces, whose characteristics are shown in 
Figure 5, capture file system operations performed over 
several hours on four different computers. Due to Coda’s 
open-close semantics, the traces do not capture individ- 
ual read and write operations. We therefore modified 
DFSTrace to assume that files are read in their entirety 
on open. Further, files that are modified are assumed to 
be written in their entirety on close. 


Each file system trace is accompanied by a snapshot 
of the file system at the start of trace collection. At the 
beginning of each experiment, the snapshot data exists 
on the file server and the portable microdrive, but not on 


Length — 
S. (Hours) 


purcell 
messiaen 
robin 
berlioz 





This figure shows the file system traces used in our evaluation. 
Update operations are those that modify data. The working set 
is the total size of the files accessed during a trace. 


Figure 5. File traces used in evaluation 


the local disk of the client. We also generate a lookaside 
index of the snapshot on the microdrive. Before running 
the benchmark, we flush the Linux file cache on both the 
client and server. 


Tolia’s benchmark replays each trace as fast as possi- 
ble and measures the time to complete all operations. We 
therefore set BlueFS’s performance/energy knob to max- 
imum performance. We ran the benchmark on the IBM 
T20 laptop, using a Lucent 2 Mb/s wireless network card 
to limit network bandwidth. We also use NISTnet to vary 
network latency from 0 to 60 ms. 


Figure 6 compares the time to replay the traces with- 
out portable storage using Coda, with portable stor- 
age using Coda’s lookaside caching, and with portable 
storage using BlueFS. At Oms latency, BlueFS reduces 
benchmark execution time 28-44% for the Purcell and 
Messiaen traces compared to Coda lookaside caching. 
Although lookaside caching pays little penalty for reval- 
idating objects with the server at this latency, BlueFS 
achieves a substantial benefit by fetching small files from 
the server rather than the microdrive. For the Robin and 
Berlioz traces, BlueFS and lookaside caching perform 
similarly with no latency. For the four traces at 0 ms la- 
tency, BlueFS reduces replay time 34-50% compared to 
Coda without portable storage. 


As latency increases, the performance advantage of 
BlueFS grows. Lookaside caching requires one server 
RPC per object in order to retrieve the attributes and 
SHA-1 hash — BlueFS avoids this round-trip by using 
device callbacks. At a latency of 30 ms, BlueFS fetches 
all data from portable storage — thus, it is not affected 
by further increases in network latency. At this latency, 
BlueFS is at least twice as fast as Coda with lookaside 
caching for the four traces. 


At 60 ms latency, BlueFS executes the benchmark 5- 
7 times faster than Coda without lookaside caching and 
over 3 times faster than Coda with lookaside caching. 
Over a higher-bandwidth, 11 Mb/s network connection, 
we saw roughly similar results — BlueFS executed the 
benchmark approximately 3 times faster than Coda with 
lookaside caching at a network latency of 60 ms. 


Finally, it is important to note that BlueFS updates the 
microdrive as objects are modified during the trace. At 
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This figure compares the performance benefit achieved by BlueFS and Coda through the use of portable storage. Each graph shows 
the time to replay a file system lrace with dala stored on a local 1 GB microdrive and on a file server with 0, 30, and 60 ms of network 
latency. Each value is the mean of 3 trials — the error bars show the highest and lowest result. 


Figure 6. Benefit of portable storage 


the end of trace replay, the microdrive holds a complete 
version of the modified file tree. Since Coda lookaside 
caching provides read-only access to portable storage, 
many cached objects are invalid at the end of trace re- 
play. In order to bring the cache up to date, the user 
must manually synchronize modified files and generate a 
new lookaside index. For large caches, index generation 
is time-consuming (e.g. 3 minutes for the Purcell tree), 
because it requires a full cache scan. 


5.5 Energy-efficiency 


We next measured the energy-efficiency of BlueFS by 
running the Purcell trace on the iPAQ handheld using the 
microdrive as local storage. In this experiment, it is 1m- 
portant to correctly capture the interaction of file system 
activity and device power management by replicating the 
interarrival times of file system operations. Thus, be- 
tween each request, replay pauses for the amount of time 
recorded in the original trace. Since running the entire 
trace would take too long using this methodology, we re- 
play only the first 10,000 operations — this corresponds 
to 42:36 minutes of activity. 


In our first experiment, shown in Figure 7, all files ac- 
cessed by the trace are initially cached on the microdrive. 
The left graph compares the interactive delay added to 
trace replay by BlueFS and Coda — this shows the time 
that the user waits for file operations to complete. The 
right graph shows the amount of additional energy used 
by the iPAQ to execute file system operations (i.e. it ex- 
cludes energy expended during think time). Coda uses 
default power management (PSM for the network and the 
microdrive’s ABLE power manager). Note that power 
management 1s essential to achieve reasonable battery 


lifetime; Coda runs faster without power management, 
but the iPAQ expends over 3 times more power. 

With 0 ms latency, BlueFS reduces interactive delay 
by 35% and file system energy usage by 31%. Since 
all files are on disk, Coda only uses the network to 
asynchronously reintegrate modifications to the server. 
BlueFS, however, achieves substantial performance and 
energy benefit by fetching small objects from the server 
and by using the network when the disk is in standby. 

With 30 ms network latency, the microdrive always 
offers better performance than the server when it is ac- 
tive. In the absence of power management, Coda’s static 
hierarchy would always be correct. However, because 
BlueFS hides performance delays caused by the drive en- 
tering standby mode, it reduces interactive delay by 8% 
compared to Coda. BlueFS also uses 20% less energy. 
In addition to the energy reduction that comes [from its 
performance gains, BlueFS saves considerable energy by 
aggregating disk and network accesses. 

In Figure 8, we show results when only half of the 
files accessed by the trace are initially cached on the mi- 
crodrive. The set of cached files was randomly chosen 
and 1s the same in all experiments. 

BlueFS excels in this scenario. Compared to Coda, 
BlueFS reduces interactive delay by 76% and file sys- 
tem energy usage by 55% with no network latency. With 
30 ms latency, BlueFS reduces interactive delay by 59% 
and file system energy usage by 34%. When some files 
are not cached, file accesses often go to different devices. 
While one device is being accessed, the others are idle. 
During long idle periods, these other devices enter power 
saving modes, creating considerable variability in access 
limes. Thus, this scenario precisely matches the type of 
dynamic environment that BlueFS 1s designed to handle. 
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The left graph compares the interaclive delay caused by Coda 
and BlueFS during the execution of the first 10,000 operations in 
lhe Purcell trace on an iPAQ handheld. The right graph shows 
the energy used by each file system. All data is initially cached 
on a local 1 GB microdrive. Each value is the mean of three triats 
— the error bars show the highest and lowest result. 


Figure 7. Benefit of BlueFS with warm cache 


Of course, file system energy usage is only a portion 
of the total energy expended by the mobile computer. 
To calculate the effect of using BlueFS on battery life- 
time, one must first determine the power used by non- 
file-system activities. In Figure 8, for example, if one 
assumes that the iPAQ constantly draws its base power 
(1.19 Watts) during user think time, use of BlueFS ex- 
tends battery lifetime by 18% with a O ms delay and by 
12% with a 30 ms delay. However, the extension in bat- 
tery lifetime would be much greater if the iPAQ were 
to hibernate during trace periods with no activity (be- 
Cause average power usage due to non-file-system ac- 
tivity would decrease). Conversely, application activity 
may increase average power usage and reduce the energy 
benefit of BlueFS. 


5.6 Exploiting heterogeneous storage 


In our final experiment, we explored how well BlueFS 
utilizes multiple storage devices with heterogeneous 
characteristics. The iPAQ handheld contains a small 
amount (32 MB) of NOR flash that the familiar Linux 
distribution uses as the root partition. Reading a 4KB 
block from flash is inexpensive: it takes less than 1 ms 
and uses negligible energy. However, flash writcs arc 
very costly — our measurements show that the iPAQ 
flash has substantially lower write throughput and higher 
latency than the microdrive. One reason for the low 
throughput is that modifying a block of flash requires 
a time-consuming erase operation before the block can 
be overwritten. Another reason is that the iPAQ uses the 
jffs2 file system, which performs writes synchronously. 
Finally, jffs2 is log-structured, and garbage collection 
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Figure 8. Benefit of BlueFS with 50% warm cache 


uses substantial time and energy [25]. 


Despite these obstacles, we decided to see if BlueFS 
would benefit by using the iPAQ’s flash. We could allo- 
cate only 16MB of flash for BlueFS — much less than 
the working set of the Purcell trace. When we untar the 
initial tree for the trace on the iPAQ, BlueFS caches all 
data on the microdrive but only a small portion on flash. 
At the end of the untar, roughly 10,000 attributes and the 
last several hundred files accessed are on flash. 


Our initial results were disappointing. After investi- 
gation, we found the culprit: flash read operations block 
for up to several hundred milliseconds while one or more 
flash blocks are erased to make room for new data. Based 
on this observation, we modified the BlueFS latency pre- 
dictor to correctly anticipate reduced performance during 
flash queue flushes. We also increased the maximum de- 
lay of the flash write queue to 300 seconds to minimize 
the number of flushes that occur. We found it interest- 
ing that write aggregation proves useful even for a device 
with no power mode transitions. 


With these modifications, BlueFS makes excellent use 
of the iPAQ flash, as shown in Figure 9. With no network 
latency, BlueFS with flash reduces interactive delay by 
33% compared to our previous results, which used only 
the microdrive. Use of flash also reduces BlueFS energy 
usage by 9% on average, despite writing data to an addi- 
tional device. 


With 30 ms latency, flash reduces interactive delay by 
48% and BlueFS energy usage by 25%. Observation of 
inidvidual file operations shows that BlueFS makes the 
best use of each device: data is read from flash when 
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Figure 9. Benefit of heterogeneous storage 


available, large files are read from the microdrive to uti- 
lize its superior bandwidth, and the network is used to 
read small files and the first block of large files when the 
disk is spun down to save power. 


6 Conclusion 


Compared to previous distributed file systems, 
BlueFS provides three substantial benefits: it reduces 
client energy usage, seamlessly integrates portable stor- 
age, and adapts to the variable access delays inherent in 
pervasive computing environments. Rather than retroiit 
these features into an existing file system, we have taken 
a clean-sheet design approach. The benefits of designing 
a new system are most apparent in the portable storage 
experiments: BlueFS substantially outperforms an im- 
plementation that modifies an existing file system. 


In the future, we plan to broaden the set of caching 
policies supported on individual devices. For example, 
on a device that is frequently shared with friends, a user 
may want to store only files that have affinity to that de- 
vice. Alternatively, a user might wish to encrypt data on 
portable devices that could be easily stolen. We believe 
that BlueFS provides an excellent platform on which to 
explore this topic, as well as other mobile storage issues. 
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Abstract 


A fundamental piece of information required in intelligent stor- 
age systems is the /iveness of data. We formalize the notion of 
liveness within storage, and present two classes of techniques for 
making storage systems liveness-aware. In the explicit notifica- 
tion approach, we present robust techniques by which a file sys- 
tem can impart liveness information to storage through a “free 
block” command. In the uwnplicit detection approach, we show 
that such information can be inferred by the storage system ef- 
ficiently underneath a range of file systems, without changes to 
the storage interface. We demonstrate our techniques through 
a prototype implementation of a secure deleting disk. We find 
that while the explicit interface approach is desirable due to its 
simplicity, the implicit approach is easy to deploy and enables 
quick demonstration of new functionality, thus facilitating rapid 
migration to an explicit interface. 


1 Introduction 


“Life is pleasant. Death is peaceful. It’s the transition 
that’s troublesome.” /saac Asimov 


Smarter storage systems need to understand whether 
blocks are live or dead. Previous work has demonstrated 
the utility of such knowledge: dead blocks can be used to 
store rotationally optimal replicas of data [33] or to pro- 
vide zero-cost writes [31], and failure recovery time can 
be reduced by restoring only live blocks [23]. 

Unfortunately, liveness information is not available 
within modern storage systems, due to the narrow block- 
based interface between file systems and storage [5, 9]. 
Storage systems simply observe block-level reads and 
writes and thus are not aware of logical operations (such 
as deletes) issued by the file system. This limitation pre- 
cludes many storage level optimizations [12, 18, 23] and 
makes others less effective (31, 32, 33]. 

In this paper, we address this limitation by presenting 
techniques by which storage systems can be imparted with 
liveness information. We perform a qualitative and quan- 
titative comparison of two approaches. With explicit no- 
tification, we augment the interface to storage with a new 
“free block” command: file systems must be modified to 
properly use it. With ¢mplicit detection, we develop tech- 
niques to enable the storage system to infer liveness infor- 
mation without any change to the interface. 


To better evaluate these approaches, we first formal- 
ize the notion of liveness within storage. Specifically, we 
identify three useful classes of liveness (content, block, 
and generation liveness), and present techniques for ex- 
plicit and implicit tracking of each type. Because tech- 
niques for imparting liveness information are dependent 
on the characteristics of the file system, we study a range 
of file systems, including ext2, ext3 and VFAT; in doing 
so, we identify key file system properties that impact the 
feasibility and complexity of such techniques. 

To gain more direct experience with liveness-tracking 
methods, we design, implement, and evaluate a prototype 
secure deleting disk that shreds blocks that have been log- 
ically deleted by the file system, making deleted data ir- 
recoverable [12]. We implement secure delete due to its 
extreme requirements on thetype and accuracy of liveness 
information. 

On the surface, both explicit and implicit approaches 
have their obvious benefits and drawbacks. Explicit no- 
tification promises simplicity of implementation but re- 
quires broad industry consensus, while implicit detection 
suggests ease of deployment but at the cost of complexity. 
Our analysis, however, reveals more complex trade-otts. 

We find qualitatively that the explicit approach is less 
complicated to design and implement. However, while it 
may appear straightforward to modify file systems to is- 
sue “free block” commands, accurate notification in the 
presence of crashes entails careful integration with file 
system consistency management schemes, thus noticeably 
increasing complexity. 

We also find that implicit liveness detection is feasi- 
ble underneath a range of modern file systems; however, 
some file system behaviors prohibit certain classes of live- 
ness inference. Therefore, we identify the properties that 
must hold in order to enable or simplify implicit liveness 
inference. We also propose and implement minor modifi- 
cations to file systems to conform to those properties. 

Finally, we show that implicit liveness detection can be 
accurate underneath modern asynchronous file systems; 
our secure delete prototype utilizes implicit liveness to 
shred blocks that are inferred to be dead. By proving cor- 
rect operation of implicit secure delete, we demonstrate 
that implicit liveness can be used in storage applications 
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with extreme correctness requirements. In evaluating the 
performance of implicit liveness tracking, we find that it 
is comparable to the explicit approach. 

We conclude that storage systems can more easily im- 
plement the explicit approach, if the interface is embel- 
lished to support it. However, we see the implicit ap- 
proach as a complementary instead of competitive tech- 
nology; because industry consensus on interface change 
is at best slow-moving, implicit techniques (even if com- 
plex) can be of use. Specifically, by deploying a particu- 
lar technology without explicit interface change, implicit 
techniques can readily demonstrate possible benefits and 
thus move industry rapidly towards an explicit change. 

The paper is organized as follows. We first present an 
extended motivation (§2), followed by a taxonomy of live- 
ness (§3), and a list of file system properties that impact 
techniques for imparting liveness information (§4). We 
proceed by discussing explicit notification (§5) and im- 
plicit detection (§6), and then describe secure deletion 
($7). We then describe our initial experience with im- 
plicit detection under NTFS, a closed-source file system 
($8). Finally, we present a discussion on the relative mer- 
its of the implicit and explicit approaches (89), and finish 
by discussing related work (810) and concluding (811). 
Appendix A includes a proof of correctness for implicit 
secure delete. 


2 Extended Motivation 


In this section, we first present examples of functionality 
enabled by liveness information, and then motivate two 
alternative approaches for gathering such information. 


2.1 Utility of liveness 


Liveness information enables a variety of functionality 
and performance enhancements within the storage sys- 
tem. Most of these enhancements cannot be implemented 
at higher layers because they require low-level control 
available only within the storage system. 

Eager writing: Workloads that are write-intensive can 
run faster if the storage system is capable of eager writing, 
i.€., writing to “some free block closest to the disk arm” 
instead of the traditional in-place write [8, 31]. However, 
in order to select the closest block, the storage system 
needs information on which blocks are live. Existing pro- 
posals function well as long as there exist blocks that were 
never written to; once the file system writes to a block, 
the storage system cannot identify subsequent death of the 
block as a result of a delete. A disk empowered with live- 
ness information can be more effective at eager writing. 
Adaptive RAID: Information on block liveness within 
the storage system can also facilitate dynamic, adaptive 
RAID schemes such as those in the HP AutoRAID sys- 
tem [32]; AutoRAID utilizes free space to store data in 
RAID-1 layout, and migrates data to RAID-5 when it runs 
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short of free space. Knowledge of block death can make 
such schemes more effective. 

Optimized layout: Techniques to optimize on-disk lay- 
out transparently within the storage system have been well 
explored. Adaptive reorganization of blocks within the 
disk [21] and replication of blocks in rotationally optimal 
locations [33] are two examples. Knowing which blocks 
are free can greatly facilitate such techniques; live blocks 
can be collocated together to minimize seeks, or the “‘free”’ 
space corresponding to dead blocks can be used to hold 
rotational replicas. 

Smarter NVRAM caching: Buffering writes in 
NVRAM is a common optimization in storage systems. 
For synchronous write workloads that do not benefit much 
from in-memory delayed writes within the file system, 
NVRAM buffering improves performance by absorbing 
multiple overwrites to a block. However, in delete- 
intensive workloads, unnecessary disk writes can still 
occur; in the absence of liveness information, deleted 
blocks occupy space in NVRAM and need to be written 
to disk when the NVRAM fills up. From real file system 
traces [20], we found that up to 25% of writes are deleted 
after the typical delayed write interval of 30 seconds, and 
thus will be unnecessarily written to disk. Knowledge 
about block death within storage removes this overhead. 


Intelligent prefetching: Moder disks perform aggres- 
sive prefetching; when a block is read, the entire track 
in which the block resides is often prefetched [22], and 
cached in the intemal disk cache. In an aged (and thus, 
fragmented) file system, only a subset of blocks within a 
track may be live, and thus, caching the whole track may 
result in suboptimal cache space utilization. Although 
reading in the whole track is still efficient for disk I/O, 
knowledge about liveness can enable the disk to selec- 
tively cache only those blocks that are live. 

Faster recovery: Liveness information enables faster re- 
covery in storage arrays. A storage system can reduce re- 
construction time during disk failure by only reconstruct- 
ing blocks that are live within the file system [23]. 
Self-securing storage: Liveness information in storage 
can help build intelligent security functionality in storage 
systems. For example, a storage level intrusion detection 
system (IDS) provides another perimeter of security by 
monitoring traffic, looking for suspicious access patterns 
such as deletes or truncates of log files [18]; detecting 
these patterns requires liveness information. 

Secure delete: The ability to delete data in a manner 
that makes recovery impossible is an important compo- 
nent of data security [3, 12, 14]. Government regulations 
require strong guarantees on sensitive data being “forgot- 
ten’, and such requirements are expected to become more 
widespread in both government and industry in the near 
future [1]. Secure deletion requires low-level control on 
block placement that 1s available only within the storage 


system; implementing storage level secure delete requires 
liveness information within the storage system. We ex- 
plore secure deletion further in Section 7. 


2.2 Acquiring liveness information 

Despite the clear benetits of liveness information in stor- 
age systems, such information is not currently available. 
A natural question that arises is how to convey liveness in- 
formation to storage systems. We discuss two approaches: 
explicit notification and implicit detection. 


2.2.1 Explicit notification 

Explicit notification involves augmenting the existing 
storage interface with new “allocate block” and “free 
block” commands, and then modifying file systems to use 
these commands to explicitly convey liveness information 
to the storage system. The main benefit of the explicit ap- 
proach is its potential simplicity; once the new interface 
is deployed, conveying liveness information is seemingly 
straightforward. 

However, while appearing to be a natural way to 
achieve our goal, there are a few problems with this ap- 
proach. First, changing the interface to storage raises 
legacy issues and requires broad industry consensus. Sec- 
ond, a demand for such a new interface often requires 
agreement on the clear benefits of the interface, which is 
difficult to achieve without deployment of the interface - 
a chicken-and-egg problem. 


2.2.2 Implicit detection 
Implicit detection is intended to solve the bootstrapping 
problem in explicit interface evolution. In this approach, 
the storage system monitors block-level reads and writes 
issued by the file system from underneath an unmodified 
interface and infers liveness information implicitly, ide- 
ally with no change to the file system above. The implicit 
approach thus enables demonstration of benefits due to a 
proposed interface change, thereby making it an evolu- 
tionary step towards an eventual interface modification. 
Previous work on semantically-smart storage sys- 
tems [2, 23, 24] has explored implicit detection of vari- 
ous forms of file system information from within the stor- 
age system, for various storage-level enhancements. The 
degree of accuracy required from the implicit detection 
techniques in each cise depends on the nature of the ap- 
plication using that information. In X-RAY [2], the stor- 
age system utilizes implicit information on file accesses 
to implement an exclusive storage array cache; tnaccu- 
rate information in X-RAY simply reduces the potential 
performance gain. In D-GRAID [23], the storage sys- 
tem utilizes implicit information on the file a block be- 
longs to, in order to place blocks in a fault-isolated fash- 
ion, thus improving the availability of the storage system 
under multiple disk failures; inaccurate information in D- 
GRAID leads to poor fault isolation, but does not impact 
correctness because the array still exhibits strictly better 





Liveness Description Currently Example 
type possible? utility 
Content |  Datawithin block | Yes | Versioning 
Block Whether a block holds No Eager write, 
Generution Block's lifetime in Secure delete, 


the context of a file storage [DS 


Table 1: Forms of liveness. 


availability than traditional RAID. In this paper, we in- 
vestigate the limits of implicit detection, by considering 
applications that utilize implicit liveness information in a 
way that directly impacts correctness. 

The primary concem with implicit interface evolution 
is that it ties the interacting layers together. For exam- 
ple, if the file system changes, the storage system will 
likely need to change as well. However, this issue may 
not be as problematic as it seems. On-disk formats evolve 
slowly, for reasons of backwards compatibility. For ex- 
ample, the Linux ext2 file system, introduced in roughly 
1994, has had the same layout for its lifetime. Further, the 
ext3 journaling file system [29] is backwards compatible 
with the on-disk layout of ext2 and the new extensions 
to the FreeBSD file system [6] are backwards compati- 
ble as well. We also have evidence that commercial stor- 
age vendors are already willing to maintain and support 
software specific to a file system; for example, the EMC 
Symmetrix storage system [7] comes with software that 
can understand most common file systems. These trends 
point to the commercial viability of an implicit detection 
approach. 


3  Liveness in Storage: A Taxonomy 


Having discussed the utility of liveness information 
within a storage system, we now present a taxonomy of 
the forms of liveness information that are relevant to stor- 
age. Such liveness information can be classified along 
three dimensions: granularity, accuracy, and timeliness. 


3.1 Granularity of liveness 

Depending on the specific storage-level enhancement that 
utilizes liveness information, the logical unit of liveness 
to be tracked can vary. We identify three granularities 
at which liveness information is meaningful and useful: 
content, block and generation. A summary is presented in 
Table 1. 


3.1.1 Content liveness 

Content liveness is the simplest form of liveness. The unit 
of liveness is the actual data in the context of a given 
block; thus, “death” at this granularity occurs on every 
overwrite of a block. When a block is overwritten with 
new data, the storage system can infer that the old con- 
tents are dead. An approximate form of content liveness is 
readily available in existing storage systems, and has been 
explored in previous work; for example, Wang et al.’s 
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virtual log disk frees the past location of a block when 
the block is overwritten with new contents [31]. Track- 
ing liveness at this granularity is also useful in on-disk 
versioning, as seen in self-securing storage systems [28]. 
However, to be completely accurate, the storage system 
also needs to know when a block is freed within the file 
system, since the contents stored in that block are dead 
even without it being overwritten. 


3.1.2 Block liveness 

Block liveness tracks whether a given disk block currently 
contains valid data, z.e., data that is accessible through the 
file system. The unit of interest in this case is the “con- 
tainer” instead of the “contents”. Block liveness is the 
granularity required for many applications such as intel- 
ligent caching, prefetching, and eager writing. For ex- 
ample, in deciding whether to propagate a block from 
NVRAM to disk, the storage system just needs to know 
whether the block is live at this granularity. This form 
of liveness information cannot be tracked in traditional 
storage systems because the storage system is unaware of 
which blocks the file system thinks are live. However, a 
weak form of this liveness can be tracked; a block that 
was never written to can be inferred to be dead. 


3.1.3. Generation liveness 

The generation of a disk block is the lifetime of the block 
in the context of a certain file. Thus, by death of a genera- 
tion, we mean that a block that was written to disk (at least 
once) in the context of a certain file becomes either free 
or is reallocated to a different file. Tracking generation 
liveness ensures that the disk can detect every logical file 
system delete of a block whose contents had reached disk 
in the context of the deleted file. An example of a stor- 
age level functionality that requires generation liveness is 
secure delete, since it needs to track not just whether a 
block is live, but also whether it contained data that be- 
longed to a file generation that is no longer alive. Another 
application that requires generation liveness information 
is storage-based intrusion detection. Generation liveness 
cannot be tracked in existing storage systems. 


3.2. Accuracy of liveness information 

The second dimension of liveness is accuracy, by which 
we refer to the degree of trust the disk can place in the 
liveness information available to it. Inaccuracy in live- 
ness information can lead the disk into either overestimat- 
ing or underestimating the set of live entities (blocks or 
generations). The degree of accuracy required varies with 
the specific storage application. For example, in delete- 
squashing NVRAM, it is acceptable for the storage sys- 
tem to slightly overestimate the set of live blocks, since 
it is only a performance issue and not a correctness issue; 
on the other hand, underestimating the set of live blocks 
is catastrophic since the disk would lose valid data. Sim- 
ilarly, in generation liveness detection for secure delete, 
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it is acceptable to miss certain intermediate generation 
deaths of a block as long as the latest generation death 
of the block is known. 


3.3. Timeliness of information 

The third and final axis of liveness is timeliness, which 
defines the time between a death occurring within the file 
system and the disk learning of the death. In the explicit 
notification approach, if the file system delays “free” no- 
tifications (similar to delayed writes), there will be a time 
lag before the disk learns of a block or generation death. 
Similarly, in the implicit approach, the periodicity with 
which the file system writes metadata blocks imposes a 
bound on the timeliness of the liveness information in- 
ferred. In many applications, such as eager writing and 
delete-aware caching, this delayed knowledge of liveness 
is acceptable, as long as the information has not changed 
in the meantime. However, in certain applications such 
as secure delete, timely detection may provide stronger 
guarantees. 


4 File System Properties 


Both explicit and implicit methods for imparting liveness 
information to storage are dependent on the characteris- 
tics of the file system using the storage system. We there- 
fore study the range of techniques required for such live- 
ness notification (or detection) by experimenting under- 
neath three different file systems: ext2, ext3, and VFAT. 
We have also experimented with NTFS, but only on a lim- 
ited scale due to lack of source code access; our NTFS 
experience is described in Section 8. Given that ext2 has 
two modes of operation (synchronous and asynchronous 
modes) and ext3 has three modes (writeback, ordered, and 
data journaling modes), all with different update behav- 
iors, we believe these form a rich set of file systems. 

We first begin with a brief background on the various 
file systems and then outline some high level behavioral 
properties of a file system that are relevant in the context 
of liveness information. In the next two sections, we dis- 
cuss how these properties influence different techniques 
for storage-level liveness tracking. 


4.1 File system background 

In this subsection, we provide some background informa- 
tion on the various file systems we study. We discuss both 
key on-disk data structures and the update behavior. 


4.1.1 Common properties 
We begin with some properties common to all the file sys- 
tems we consider, from the viewpoint of liveness tracking. 
At a basic level, all file systems track at least two kinds 
of on-disk metadata: a structure that tracks allocation of 
blocks (e.g., bitmap, freelist), and index structures (e.g., 
inodes) that map each logical file to groups of blocks. 

A common aspect of the update behavior of all mod- 
ern file systems is asynchrony. When a data or metadata 


block is updated, the contents of the block are not immedi- 
ately flushed to disk, but instead, buffered in memory for 
a certain interval (i.e., the delayed write interval). Blocks 
that have been “dirty” longer than the delayed write in- 
terval are periodically flushed to disk. The order in which 
such delayed writes are committed can be potentially arbi- 
trary, although certain file systems enforce ordering con- 
straints [10]. 


4.1.2 Linux ext2 
The ext2 tile system is an intellectual descendant of the 
Berkeley Fast File System (FFS) [16]. The disk is split 
into a set of block gratps, akin to cylinder groups in FFS, 
each of which contains inode and data blocks. The alloca- 
tion status (live or dead) of data blocks is tracked through 
bitmap blocks. Most information about a file, including 
size and block pointers, is found in the file’s inode. To 
accommodate large files, a few pointers in the inode point 
to indirect blocks, which in turn contain block pointers. 
While committing delayed writes, ext2 enforces no or- 
dering whatsoever; crash recovery therefore requires run- 
ning a tool like fsck to restore metadata integrity (data 
inconsistency may still persist). Ext2 also has a syn- 
chronous mode of operation where metadata updates are 
synchronously flushed to disk, similar to early FFS [16]. 


4.1.3 Linux ext3 

The ext3 file system is a journaling file system that 
evolved from ext2, and uses the same basic on-disk struc- 
tures. Ext3 ensures metadata consistency by write-ahead 
logging of metadata updates, thus avoiding the need to 
perform an fsck-like scan after a crash. Ext3 employs a 
coarse-grained model of transactions; all operations per- 
formed during a certain epoch are grouped into a single 
transaction. When ext3 decides to commit the transac- 
tion, it takes an in-memory copy-on-write snapshot of 
dirty metadata blocks that belonged to that transaction; 
subsequent updates to any of those metadata blocks result 
in a new in-memory copy. 

Ext3 supports three modes of operation. In erdered 
data mode, ext3 ensures that before a transaction com- 
mits, all data blocks dirtied in that transaction are writ- 
ten to disk. In data journaling mode. ext3 journals data 
blocks together with metadata. Both these modes ensure 
data integrity after a crash. The third mode, data write- 
back, does not order data writes; data integrity 1s not guar- 
anteed in this mode. 


4.1.4 VFAT 

The VFAT file system descends from the world of PC 
operating systems. In this paper, we consider the Linux 
implementation of VFAT. VFAT operations are centered 
around the file allocation table (FAT), which contains an 
entry for each allocatable block in the file system. These 
entries are used to locate the blocks of a file, in a linked- 
list fashion. For example, if file’s first block is at address 










Property 
Reuse ordering 
Block exclusivity 


<| Ext3-ord 
< | Ext3-data 








x X X X| Ext2+syne 


Generation marking x 
Delete suppression x 
Consistent metadata x 


Data-metadata coupling 


Table 2: Vile system properties. The table summarizes the 
various properties exhibited by each of the file systems we study. 


6, one can look in entry 6 of the FAT to find the next block 
of the file, and so forth. An entry can also hold an end- 
of-file marker or a setting that indicates the block 1s free. 
Unlike UNIX file systems, where most information about 
a file is found in its inode, a VFAT file system spreads this 
information across the FAT itself and the directory entries; 
the FAT is used to track which blocks belong to the file, 
whereas the directory entry contains information like size, 
type information and a pointer to the start block of the file. 
Similar to ext2, VFAT does not preserve any ordering in 
its delayed updates. 


4.2 Properties 

The update behavior of the file system has a direct influ- 
ence on the techniques through which liveness informa- 
tion can be imparted to the storage system. Based on our 
experience with the aforementioned file systems, we iden- 
tify high-level file system properties that are relevant to 
liveness tracking. Table 2 summarizes these properties. 
Reuse ordering: If the file system guarantees that it will 
not reuse disk blocks until the freed status of the block 
(e.g., bitmaps or other metadata that pointed to the block) 
reaches disk, the file system exhibits reuse ordering. This 
property is necessary (but not sufficient) to ensure data in- 
tegrity; i the absence of this property, a file could end 
up with partial contents from some other deleted file af- 
ter a crash, even in a journaling file system. While VFAT 
and the asynchronous mode of ext2 do not have reuse or- 
dering, all three modes of ext3, and ext2 in synchronous 
mode, exhibit reuse ordering. 

Block exclusivity: Block exclusivity requires that for ev- 
ery disk block, there 1s at most one dirty copy of the block 
in the file system cache. It also requires that the file sys- 
tem employ adequate locking to prevent any update to the 
in-memory copy while the dirty copy is being written to 
disk. This property holds for certain file systems such as 
ext2 and VFAT. However, ext3 does not conform to this 
property. Because of its snapshot-based journaling, there 
can be two dirty copies of the same metadata block, one 
for the “previous” transaction being committed and the 
other for the current transaction. 

Generation marking: The generation marking property 
requires that the file system track reuse of file pointer ob- 
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jects (e.g., inodes) with version numbers. Both the ext2 
and ext3 file systems conform to this property; when an 
inode is deleted and reused for a different file, the ver- 
sion number of the inode is incremented. VFAT does not 
exhibit this property. 

Delete suppression: A basic optimization found in most 
file systems is to suppress writes of deleted blocks. All 
file systems we discuss obey this property for data blocks. 
VFAT does not obey this property for directory blocks. 
Consistent metadata: This property indicates whether 
the file system conveys a consistent metadata state to the 
storage system. All joumaling file systems exhibit the 
consistent metadata property; transaction boundaries in 
their on-disk log implicitly convey this information. Ext2 
and VEFAT do not exhibit this property. 

Data-metadata coupling: Data-metadata coupling 
builds on the consistent metadata property, and it requires 
the notion of consistency to be extended also to data 
blocks. In other words, a file system conforming to this 
property conveys a consistent metadata state together with 
the set of data blocks that were dirtied in the context of 
that transaction. Among the file systems we consider, only 
ext3 in data journaling mode conforms to this property. 


5 Explicit Liveness Notification 


We now proceed to the techniques for imparting var- 
ious forms of liveness information to storage systems. 
In this section, we discuss the explicit notification ap- 
proach, where we assume that special allocate and 
free commands are added to SCSI. As an optimization, 
we obviate the need for an explicit al 1ocate command 
by treating a write toa previously freed block as an im- 
plicit allocate. Although modifying file systems to 
use this interface may seem trivial, we find that supporting 
the free command has ramifications in the consistency 
management of the file system under crashes. 

We have modified the Linux ext2 and ext3 file systems 
to use this free command to communicate liveness in- 
formation; we discuss the issues therein. The free com- 
mand is implemented as an ioctl to a pseudo-device driver, 
which serves as our enhanced disk prototype. 


5.1 Granularity of free notification 

One issue that arises with explicit notification is the ex- 
act semantics of the free command, given the various 
granularities of liveness outlined in Section 3. For exam- 
ple, if only block liveness or content liveness needs to be 
tracked, the file system can be lazy about initiating free 
commands (thus suppressing free to blocks that are sub- 
sequently reused). For generation liveness, the file system 
needs to notify the disk of every delete of a block whose 
contents reached disk in the context of the deleted file. 
However, given multiple intermediate layers of buffering, 
the file system may not know exactly whether the contents 
of a block reached disk in the context of a certain file. 
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To simplify file system implementation, the file system 
should not be concemed about what form of liveness a 
particular disk functionality requires. In our approach, the 
file system invokes the free command for every logi- 
cal delete. On receiving a free command for a block, 
the disk marks the block dead in its internal allocation 
structure (e.g., a bitmap), and on a write, it marks the 
corresponding block live. The responsibility for mapping 
these £f ree commands to the appropriate form of liveness 
information lies with the disk. For example, if the disk 
needs to track generation deaths, it will only be interested 
in a free command to a block that it thinks is live (as 
indicated by its intemal bitmaps); a redundant free toa 
block that is already free within the disk (which happens 
if the block is deleted before being written to disk) will 
not be viewed as a generation death. For correct opera- 
tion, the file system should guarantee that it will not write 
a block to disk without a prior allocation; if the write it- 
self is treated as an implicit al locate, this guarantee is 
the same as the delete suppression property. A write to 
a freed block without an allocation will result in incorrect 
conclusion of generation liveness within the disk. Note 
that after a free is issued for a block, the disk can safely 
use that block, possibly erasing its contents. 


5.2 Timeliness of free notification 

Another important issue that arises in explicit notification 
of a free is when the file system issues the notification. 
One option is immediate notification, where the file sys- 
tem issues a “free” immediately when a block gets deleted 
in memory. Unfortunately, this solution can result in loss 
of data integrity in certain crash scenarios. For example, 
if a crash occurs immediately after the free notification 
for a block B but before the metadata indicating the corre- 
sponding delete reaches disk, the disk considers block B 
as dead, while upon recovery the file system views block 
B as live since the delete never reached disk. Since a live 
file now contains a freed block, this scenario is a violation 
of data integrity. While such violations are acceptable in 
file systems such as ext2 which already have weak data in- 
tegrity guarantees, file systems that preserve data integrity 
(such as ext3) need to delay notification until the effect of 
the delete reaches disk. 

Delayed notification requires the file system to conform 
to the reuse ordering property; otherwise, if the block 
is reused (and becomes live within the file system) be- 
fore the effect of the previous delete reaches disk, the 
delayed free command would need to be suppressed, 
which means the disk would miss a generation death. 


5.3. Orphan allocations 

Finally, explicit notification needs to handle the case of or- 
phan allocations, where the file system considers a block 
dead while the disk considers it live. Assume that a block 
is newly allocated to a file and is written to disk in the con- 


text of that file. If a crash occurs at this point (but before 
the metadata indicating the allocation is written to disk), 
the disk would assume that the block is live, but on restart, 
the file system views the block as dead. Since the on-disk 
contents of the block belong to a file that is no longer ex- 
tant in the file system, the block has suffered a generation 
death, but the disk does not know of this. The free no- 
tification mechanism should enable accurate tracking of 
liveness despite orphan allocations. Handling orphan al- 
locations is file system specific, as we describe below. 


5.4 Explicit notification in ext2 


As mentioned above, because ext2 does not provide data 
integrity guarantees on a crash, the notification of deletes 
can be immediate; thus ext2 invokes the free com- 
mand synchronously whenever a block is freed in mem- 
ory. Dealing with orphan allocations in extZ requires a 
relatively simple but expensive operation; upon recovery, 
the fsck utility conservatively issues f ree notifications to 
every block that is currently dead within the file system. 


5.5 Explicit notification in ext3 


Because ext3 guarantees data integrity in its ordered and 
data journaling modes, free notification in ext3 has to 
be delayed until the effect of the corresponding delete 
reaches disk. In other words, the notification has to be de- 
layed until the transaction that performed the delete com- 
mits. Therefore, we record an in-memory list of blocks 
that were deleted as part of a transaction, and issue f ree 
notifications for all those blocks when the transaction 
commits. Since ext3 already conforms to the reuse or- 
dering property, such delayed notification is feasible. 


However, a crash could occur during the invocation of 
the free commands (i.e., immediately after the com- 
mit of the transaction); therefore, these free operations 
should be redo-able on recovery. For this purpose, we also 
log special £f ree records in the journal which are then re- 
played on recovery, as part of the delete transaction. 


During recovery, since there can be multiple commit- 
ted transactions which will need to be propagated to their 
on-disk locations, a block deleted in a transaction could 
have been reallocated in a subsequent committed transac- 
tion. Thus, we cannot replay all logged free commands. 
Given our guarantee of completing all free commands 
for a transaction before committing the next transaction, 
we should only replay free commands for the last suc- 
cessfully committed transaction in the log (and not forany 
earlier committed transactions that are replayed). 

To deal with orphan allocations, we log block numbers 
of data blocks that are about to be written, before they are 
actually written to disk. On recovery, ext3 can issue free 
commands to the set of orphan data blocks that were part 
of the uncommitted transaction. 


6 Implicit Liveness Detection 


In this section, we analyze various issues in implicit detec- 
tion of liveness from within the storage system. Implicit 
liveness inference requires the storage system to have se- 
mantic understanding [24] of the on-disk format of the 
file system running above, coupled with careful observa- 
tion of file system traffic. Because implicit liveness de- 
tection is file system dependent, we discuss the feasibility 
and generality of implicit liveness detection by consider- 
ing three different file systems: ext2, ext3, and VFAT. In 
Section 8, we discuss our initial experience with implicit 
detection underneath the Windows NTFS file system. 

Among the different forms of liveness we address, we 
only consider the granularity and accuracy axes men- 
tioned in Section 3. Along the accuracy axis, we con- 
sider accurate and approximate inferences; the approni- 
muite instance refers to a strict over-estimate of the set of 
live entities. On the timeliness axis, we address the more 
common (and complex) case of lack of timely tnforma- 
tion; under most modem file systems that delay metadata 
updates, timeliness is not guaranteed. With guarantees of 
timeliness (e.g., under a synchronously mounted file sys- 
tem), implicit inference of liveness 1s trivial [24]. 


6.1 Content liveness 

As discussed in Section 3. when the disk observes a write 
of new contents to a live data block, it can infer that the 
previous contents stored in that block has suffered a con- 
tent death. However, to be completely accurate. content 
liveness inference requires information on block liveness. 


6.2 Block liveness 

Block liveness information enables a storage system to 
know whether a given block contains valid data at any 
given time. To track block liveness, the storage system 
monitors updates to structures tracking allocation. In ext2 
and ext3, there are specific data bitmap blocks which con- 
vey this information; in VFAT this information is embed- 
ded in the FAT itself, as each entry in the FAT indicates 
whether or not the corresponding block is free. Thus, 
when the file system writes an allocation structure, the 
storage system examines each entry and concludes that 
the relevant block is either dead or live. 

Because allocation bitmaps are buffered in the file sys- 
tem and written out periodically, the liveness information 
that the storage system has is often stale, and does not 
account for new allocations (or deletes) that occurred dur- 
ing the interval. Table 3 depicts a time line of operations 
which leads to an incorrect inference by the storage sys- 
tem. The bitmap block Mg tracking the liveness of B 
is written in the first step indicating B is dead. Subse- 
quently, B is allocated to a new file J; and written to disk 
while Mg (now indicating B as live) 1s still buffered in 
memory. At this point, the disk wrongly believes that B 
is dead while the on-disk contents of B are actually valid. 
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Operation In-memory On-disk 
Initial Mp => B free 
Mpg write to disk B free 
I, alloc I, —~B 

Mp => B alloc 
B write to disk B written 
Liveness belief B live B free 


Table 3: Naive block liveness detection. The table depicts a 
time line of events that leads to an incorrect liveness inference. 
This problem is solved by the shadow bitmap technique. 


To address this inaccuracy, the disk tracks a shadow 
copy of the bitmaps intemally [23]; whenever the file sys- 
tem writes a bitmap block, the disk updates its shadow 
copy with the copy written. In addition, whenever a data 
block is written to disk, the disk pro-actively sets the cor- 
responding bit in its shadow bitmap copy to indicate that 
the block is live. In the above example, the write of B 
leads the disk to believe that B 1s live, thus preventing the 
incorrect conclusion from being drawn. 


6.2.1 File system properties for block liveness 

The shadow bitmap technique tracks block liveness ac- 
curately only undemeath file systems that obey either the 
block exclusivity or data-metadata coupling property. 

Block exclusivity guarantees that when a bitmap block 
is written, it reflects the current liveness state of the rel- 
evant blocks. If the file system tracks multiple snapshots 
of the bitmap block (e.g., ext3), it could write an old ver- 
sion of a bitmap block Mz (indicating B is dead) after a 
subsequent allocation and write of B. The disk would thus 
wrongly infer that B is dead while in fact the on-disk con- 
tents of B are valid, since it belongs to a newer snapshot; 
such uncertainty complicates block liveness inference. 

If the file system does not exhibit block exclusivity, 
block liveness tracking requires the file system to exhibit 
data-metadata coupling, i.e., to group metadata blocks 
(e.g., bitmaps) with the actual data block contents in a 
single consistent group; file systems typically enforce 
such consistent groups through transactions. By observ- 
ing transaction boundaries, the disk can then reacquire the 
temporal information that was lost due to lack of block 
exclusivity. For example, in ext3 data journaling mode, a 
transaction would contain the newly allocated data blocks 
together with the bitmap blocks indicating the allocation 
as part of one consistent group. Thus, at the commit point, 
the disk conclusively infers liveness state from the state of 
the bitmap blocks in that transaction. Since data writes to 
the actual in-place locations occur only after the corre- 
sponding transaction commits, the disk is guaranteed that 
until the next transaction commit, all blocks marked dead 
in the previous transaction will remain dead. In the ab- 
sence of data-metadata coupling, a newly allocated data 
block could reach its in-place location before the corre- 
sponding transaction commits, and thus will become live 
in the disk before the disk detects it. 


Operation | In-memory On-disk 
Initial Mp = B alloc B live 
h-B i - B 
B write to disk B written 
I, delete Mp => B free 
[2 alloc Ig -~B 
Mp => Balloc 
M p write to disk B live 


Liveness belief (Missed gen. death) 


Table 4: Missed generation death under block liveness. The 
table shows a scenario to illustrate that simply tracking block 
liveness is insufficient to track generation deaths. 


For accuracy, block liveness also requires the file sys- 
tem to conform to the delete suppression property; if 
delete suppression does not hold, a write of a block does 
not imply that the file system views the block as live, and 
thus the shadow bitmap technique will overestimate the 
set of live blocks until the next bitmap write. From Ta- 
ble 2, ext2, VFAT, and ext3 in data journaling mode thus 
readily facilitate block liveness detection. 


6.3 Generation liveness 

Generation liveness is a stronger form of liveness than 
block liveness, and hence builds upon the same shadow 
bitmap technique. With generation liveness, the goal is to 
find, for each on-disk block, whether a particular “gener- 
ation” of data (e.g., that corresponding to a particular file) 
stored in that block is dead. Thus, block liveness is a spe- 
cial case of generation liveness; a block is dead if the latest 
generation that was stored in it is dead. Conversely, block 
liveness information is not sufficient to detect generation 
liveness because a block currently live could have stored 
a dead generation in the past. Table 4 depicts this case. 
Block B initially stores a generation of inode /;, and the 
disk thinks that block B is live. J; is then deleted, freeing 
up B, and B is immediately reallocated to a different file 
In. When Mz is written the next time, B continues to be 
marked live. Thus, the disk missed the generation death 
of B that occurred between these two bitmap writes. 


6.3.1 Generation liveness under reuse ordering 
Although tracking generation liveness is in general more 
challenging, a file system that follows the reuse ordering 
property makes it simple to track. With reuse ordering, 
before a block is reused in a different file, the deleted 
status of the block reaches disk. In the above example, 
before B is reused in J, the bitmap block Mz will be 
written, and thus the disk can detect that B is dead. In 
the presence of reuse ordering, tracking block liveness ac- 
curately implies accurate tracking of generation liveness. 
File systems such as ext3 that conform to reuse ordering, 
thus facilitate accurate tracking of generation liveness. 


6.3.2 Generation liveness without reuse ordering 
Undemeath file systems such as ext2 or VFAT that do not 
exhibit the reuse ordering property, tracking generation 
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liveness requires the disk to look for more detailed in- 
formation. Specifically, the disk needs to monitor writes 
to metadata objects that link blocks together into a single 
logical file (such as the inode and indirect blocks in ext2, 
the directory and FAT entries in VFAT). The disk needs to 
explicitly track the “generation” a block belongs to. For 
example, when an inode is written, the disk records that 
the block pointers belong to the specific inode. 

With this extra knowledge about the file to which each 
block belongs, the disk can identify generation deaths by 
looking for changes in ownership. For example, in Ta- 
ble 4, if the disk tracked that B belongs to J;, then even- 
tually when J is written, the disk will observe a change of 
ownership, because Jz owns a block that J; owned in the 
past; the disk can thus conclude that a generation death 
must have occurred in between. 

A further complication arises when instead of being 
reused in Jj, B is reused again in J;, now representing 
a new file. Again, since B now belongs to a new gen- 
eration of /;, this scenario has to be detected as a gen- 
eration death, but the ownership change monitor would 
miss it. To detect this case, we require the file system to 
track reuse of inodes (i.e., the generation marking prop- 
erty). Ext2 already maintains such a version number, and 
thus enables detection of these cases of generation deaths. 
With version numbers, the disk now tracks for each block 
the “generation” it belonged to (the generation number 
is a combination of the inode number and the version 
number). When the disk then observes an inode written 
with an incremented version number, it concludes that all 
blocks that belonged to the previous version of the inode 
should have incurred a generation death. We call this tech- 
nique generation change monitoring. 

Finally, it is pertinent to note that the generation live- 
ness detection through generation change monitoring is 
only approximate. Let us assume that the disk observes 
that block B belongs to generation G,, and at a later 
time observes that B belongs to a different generation Go. 
Through generation change monitoring, the disk can con- 
clude that there was a generation death of B that occurred 
in between. However, the disk cannot know exactly how 
many generation deaths occurred in the relevant period. 
For example, after being freed from G,, B could have 
been allocated to G3, freed from G3 and then reallocated 
to Go, but the disk never saw G3 owning B due to delayed 
write of G3. However, as we show in our case study, this 
weaker form of generation liveness is still quite useful. 

A summary of the file system properties required for 
various forms of implicit liveness inference is presented 
in Table 5. 


7 Case Study: Secure Delete 

To demonstrate our techniques for imparting liveness to 
storage, we present the design, implementation, and eval- 
uation of a secure deleting disk under both explicit and im- 


Liveness type Properties 





Block exclusivity or Dati-metadata coupling 
| Block Approx | + Delete suppression 


Block approx 
Block Accurate 


Generation A pproz [ Block Approx | + Generation marking 
GenerationAccurate | [ BlockAccurate | + Reuse ordering 
Table 5: FS properties for implicit liveness detection. 


Approz indicates the set of live entities is over-estimated. 


plicit approaches. We first describe implicit secure delete 
in detail, and then briefly discuss explicit secure delete. 

There are two primary reasons why we chose secure 
deletion as our case study. First, secure delete requires 
tracking of generation liveness, which is the most chal- 
lenging to track. Second, secure delete uses the liveness 
information in a context where correctness is paramount. 
A false positive in detecting a delete would lead to irrevo- 
cable deletion of valid data, while a false negative would 
result in the long-term recoverability of deleted data (a vi- 
olation of secure deletion guarantees). Compared to pre- 
vious work [24] which functioned only under a simplistic 
assumption of a synchronously mounted file system, we 
demonstrate that accurate inference of liveness is feasible 
underneath a variety of modern file system behaviors. 

Our implicit secure deletion prototype is called FADED 
(A File-Aware Data-Erasing Disk); FADED works under- 
neath three different file systems: ext2, VFAT, and ext3. 
Because of its complete lack of ordering guarantees, ext2 
presented the most challenges. Specifically, since ext2 
does not have the reuse ordering property, detecting gen- 
eration liveness requires tracking generation information 
within the disk, as described in Section 6.3. We there- 
fore mainly focus on the implementation of FADED un- 
derneath ext2, and finally discuss some key differences in 
our implementation for other file systems. 


7.1 Goals of FADED 
The desired behavior of FADED is as follows: for every 
block that reaches the disk in the context of a certain file F, 
the delete of file F should trigger a secure overwrite (i.e., 
shred) of the block. This behavior corresponds to the no- 
tion of generation liveness defined in Section 3. A shred 
involves multiple overwrites to the block with specific pat- 
terns so as to erase remnant magnetic effects of past lay- 
ers (that could otherwise be recovered through techniques 
such as magnetic scanning tunneling microscopy [12]). 
Recent work suggests that two such overwrites are suf- 
ficient to ensure non-recoverability in modern disks [14]. 
Traditionally, secure deletionis implemented within the 
file system [3, 25, 26]; however, such implementations 
are unreliable given modern storage systems. First, for 
high security, overwrites need to be off-track writes (i.e., 
writes straggling physical track boundaries), which ex- 
ternal erase programs (e.g., the file system) cannot per- 
form [13]. Further, if the storage system buffers writes in 
NVRAM [32], multiple overwrites done by the file system 
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may be collapsed into a single write to the physical disk, 
making the overwrites ineffective. Finally, in the presence 
of block migration [7, 32] within the storage system, an 
overwrite by the file system will only overwrite the current 
block location; stray copies of deleted data could remain. 
Thus, the storage system is the proper locale to implement 
secure deletion. 

Note that FADED operates at the granularity of an en- 
tire volume; there is no control over which individual files 
are shredded. However, this limitation can be dealt with 
by storing “sensitive” files in a separate volume on which 
the secure delete functionality is enabled. 


7.2 Basic operation 

As discussed in Section 6.3, FADED monitors writes to 
inode and indirect blocks and tracks the inode generation 
to which each block belongs. It augments this information 
with the block liveness information it collects through the 
shadow bitmap technique. Note that since ext2 obeys the 
block exclusivity and delete suppression properties, block 
liveness detection is reliable. Thus, when a block death is 
detected, FADED can safely shred that block. 

On the other hand, if FADED detects a generation death 
through the ownership change or generation change mon- 
itors (t.e., the block is live according to the block liveness 
module), FADED cannot simply shred the block, because 
FADED does not know if the current contents of the block 
belong to the generation that was deleted, or to a new gen- 
eration that was subsequently allocated the same block 
due to block reuse. If the current contents of the block 
are valid, a shredding of the block would be catastrophic. 

We deal with such uncertainty through a conservative 
approach to generation-death inference. By being conser- 
vative, we convert an apparent correctness problem into 
a performance problem, !.e., we may end up performing 
more overwrites than required. Fundamental to this ap- 
proach is the notion of a conservative overwrite. 


7.2.1 Conservative overwrites 

A conservative overwrite of block B erases past layers of 
data on the block, but leaves the current contents of B 
intact. Thus, even if FADED does not know whether a 
subsequent valid write occurred after a predicted gener- 
ation death, a conservative overwrite on block B will be 
safe; it can never shred valid data. To perform a conserva- 
tive overwrite of block B, FADED reads the block B into 
non-volatile RAM, then performs a normal secure over- 
write of the block with the specific pattem, and ultimately 
restores the original data back into block B. 

The problem with a conservative overwrite is that if 
the block contents that are restored after the conservative 
overwrite are in fact the old data (which had to be shred- 
ded), the conservative overwrite was ineffective. In this 
case, FADED can be guaranteed to observe one of two 
things. First, if the block had been reused by the file sys- 
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tem for another file, the new, valid data will be written 
eventually (i.e., within the delayed write interval of the 
file system). When FADED receives this new write, it 
buffers the write, and before writing the new data to disk, 
FADED performs a shred of the concerned block once 
again; this time, FADED knows that it need not restore 
the old data, because it has the more recent contents of 
the block. To identify which writes to treat in this special 
manner, FADED tracks the list of blocks that were sub- 
jected to a conservative overwrite in a suspicious blocks 
list, and a write to a block in this list will be committed 
only after a secure overwrite of the block; after the sec- 
ond overwrite, the block is removed from the suspicious 
list. Note that the suspicious list needs to be stored persis- 
tently, perhaps in NVRAM, in order to survive crashes. 

Second, if the block is not reused by the file system 1m- 
mediately, then FADED is guaranteed to observe a bitmap 
reset for the corresponding block, which will be flagged as 
a block death by the block liveness detector. Since block 
liveness tracking is reliable, FADED can now shred the 
block again, destroying the old data. Thus, in both cases 
of wrongful restore of old data, FADED is guaranteed to 
get another opportunity to make up for the error. 


7.2.2 Cost of conservatism 

Conservative overwrites come with a performance cost; 
every conservative overwrite results in the concerned 
block being treated as “suspicious”, regardless of whether 
the data restored after the conservative overwrite was the 
old or new data, because FADED has no information to 
find it at that stage. Because of this uncertainty, even 
if the data restored were the new data (and hence need 
not be overwritten again), a subsequent write of the block 
in the context of the same file would lead to a redundant 
shredding of the block. Here we see one example of the 
performance cost FADED pays to circumvent the lack of 
perfect information. 


7.3 Coverage of deletes 

In the previous subsection, we showed that for all genera- 
tion deaths detected, FADED ensures that the appropriate 
block version is overwritten, without compromising valid 
data. However, for FADED to achieve its goals, these de- 
tection techniques must be sufficient to identify all cases 
of deletes at the file system level that need to be shredded. 
In this section, we show that FADED can indeed detect all 
deletes, but requires two minor modifications to ext2. 


7.3.1 Undetectable deletes 

Because of the weak properties of ext2, certain deletes can 
be missed by FADED. We present the two specific situ- 
ations where identification of deletes is impossible, and 
then propose minor changes to ext2 to fix those scenarios. 
File truncates: The generation change monitor assumes 
that the version number of the inode is incremented when 
the inode is reused. However, the version number in ext2 


| In-memory On-disk 






Operation 









Initial I, — Bf 

I, delete 

Ig alloc 

B write to disk I, — Bind 
(wrong type) 


Table 6: Misclassified indirect block. The table shows a 
scenario where a normal data block is misclassified as an indi- 
rect block. B'™* indicates that B is treated as an indirect block. 
Reuse ordering for indirect blocks prevents this problem. 


is only incremented on a complete delete and reuse; par- 
tial truncates do not affect the version number. Thus if a 
block is freed due to a partial truncate and is reassigned 
to the same file, FADED misses the generation death. Al- 
though such a reuse after a partial truncate could be argued 
as a logical overwrite of the file (and thus, not a delete), 
we adopt the more complex (and conservative) interpreta- 
tion of treating it as a delete. 

To handle such deletes, we propose a small change to 
ext2; instead of incrementing the version number on a re- 
allocation of the inode, we increment it on every trun- 
cate. Alternatively, we could introduce a separate field 
to the inode that tracks this version information. This is a 
non-intrusive change, but is effective at providing the disk 
with the requisite information. This technique could re- 
sult in extra overwrites in the rare case of partial truncates, 
but correctness is guaranteed because the “spurious” over- 
writes would be conservative and would leave data intact. 
Reuse of indirect blocks: A more subtle problem arises 
due to the presence of indirect pointer blocks. Indirect 
blocks share the data region of the file system with other 
user data blocks; thus the file system can reuse a normal 
user data block as an indirect block and vice versa. In the 
presence of such dynamic typing, the disk cannot reliably 
identify an indirect block [23]. 

The only way FADED can identify a block B as an 
indirect block is when it observes an inode J; that contains 
B in its indirect pointer field.) FADED then records the 
fact that B is an indirect block. However, when it later 
observes a write to B, FADED cannot be certain that the 
contents indeed are those of the indirect block, because in 
the meanwhile J; could have been deleted, and B could 
have been reused as a user data block in a different inode 
Iz. This scenario is illustrated in Table 6. 

Thus, FADED cannot trust the block pointers in a sus- 
pected indirect block; this uncertainty can lead to missed 
deletes in certain cases. To prevent this occurrence, a data 
block should never be misclassified as an indirect block. 
To ensure this, before the file system allocates, and imme- 
diately after the file system frees an indirect block B/”4, 
the concerned data bitmap block M pina should be flushed 
to disk, so that the disk will know that the block was freed. 
Note that this is a weak form of reuse ordering only for in- 
direct blocks. As we show later, this change has very little 


On-disk 
B free 


Operation 


in-memary 
B free 





Jnitis| 


TI, alloc i- 8B 

B write to disk B written 

I, delete B free 

I2 alloc Ig -B 

T2 write to disk Ig -B 
(Missed delete of B) 


Table 7: Missed delete due to an orphan write. The table 
illustrates how a delete can be missed if an orphan block ts not 
treated carefully. Block B, initially free, is allocated to I, in 
memory. Before I; is written to disk, B is written. I, ts then 
deleted and B reallocated to Iz. When [2 is written, FADED 
would associate B with Iz and would miss the overwrite of B. 


impact on performance, since indirect blocks tend to be a 
very small fraction of the set of data blocks. 

Practicality of the changes: The two changes dis- 
cussed above are minimal and non-intrusive; the changes 
together required modification of 12 lines of code in ext2. 
Moreover, they are required only because of the weak or- 
dering guarantees of ext2. In file systems such as ext3 
which exhibit reuse ordering, these changes are not re- 
quired. Our study of ext2 is aimed as a limit study of the 
minimal set of file system properties required to reliably 
implement secure deletion at the disk. 


7.3.2 Orphan allocations 

Implicit block liveness tracking in FADED already ad- 
dresses the orphan allocation issue discussed in § 5.3; 
when ext2 recovers after a crash, the fsck utility writes out 
a copy of all bitmap blocks; the block liveness monitor in 
FADED will thus detect death of those orphan allocations. 


7.3.3 Orphan writes 

Due to arbitrary ordering in ext2, FADED can observe a 
write to a newly allocated data block before it observes the 
corresponding owning inode. Such orphan writes need to 
be treated carefully because if the owning inode 1s deleted 
before being written to disk, FADED will never know that 
the block once belonged to that inode. If the block is 
reused in another inode, FADED would miss overwriting 
the concerned block which was written in the context of 
the old inode. Table 7 depicts such a scenario. 

One way to address this problem is to defer orphan 
block writes until FADED observes an owning inode [23], 
a potentially memory-intensive solution. Instead, we use 
the suspicious block list used in conservative overwrites 
to also track orphan blocks. When FADED observes a 
write to an orphan block B, it marks B suspicious; when 
a subsequent write arrives to B, the old contents are shred- 
ded. Thus, if the inode owning the block is deleted before 
reaching disk, the next write of the block in the context 
of the new file will trigger the shred. If the block is not 
reused, the bitmap reset will indicate the delete. 

This technique results in a redundant secure overwrite 
anytime an orphaned block is overwritten by the file sys- 
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Figure 1: Key coniponeats of FADED. 
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tem in the context of the same file, again a cost we pay for 
conservatism. Note that this overhead is incurred only the 
first ttme an orphan block is overwritten. 


7.3.4 Guaranteed detection of deletes 
With these techniques, we can prove that for every block 
B that is deleted by the file system after it has reached 
disk, FADED always overwrites the deleted contents of 
B. The proof is presented in Appendix A. 


7.4 Delayed overwrites 
Multiple overwrites of the same block cause additional 
disk I/Os that can hurt performance if incurred on the crit- 
ical path. For better performance, FADED delays over- 
writes until idle time in the workload [11] (or option- 
ally, until up to n minutes of detection). Thus, whenever 
FADED decides to shred a block, it Just queues it; a low 
priority thread services this queue if FADED had not ob- 
served useful foreground traffic for more than a certain du- 
ration. Delayed overwrites help FADED to present writes 
to the disk in a better, sequential ordering, besides re- 
ducing the impact on foreground performance. Delaying 
also reduces the number of overwrites if the same block is 
deleted multiple times. The notion of conservative over- 
writes is crucial to delaying overwrites arbitrarily, even 
after the block that had to be overwritten is written in the 
context of a new file. Note that if immediate shredding is 
required, the user needs to performa sync. 

A summary of the key data structures and components 
of FADED is presented in Figure 1. 


7.5 FADED for other file systems 

We have also implemented FADED undemeath other file 
systems, and in each case, validated our implementation 
with the same testing methodology as will be described in 
Section 7.7. However, due to space constraints, we only 
point to the key differences we observed relative to ext2. 


7.5.1 FADED for VFAT 

Like ext2, VFAT also does not conform to reuse order- 
ing, so FADED needs to track generation information 
for each block in order to detect deletes. One key dif- 
ference in VFAT compared to ext2 is that there are no 
pre-allocated, uniquely addressable “inodes”, and conse- 
quently, no “version” information as well. Dynamically 
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allocated directory blocks contain a pointer to the start 
block of a file; the FAT chains the start block to the other 
blocks of the file. Thus, detecting deletes reliably under- 
neath unmodified VFAT is impossible. We therefore in- 
troduced an additional field to a VEAT directory entry that 
tracks a globally unique generation number. The genera- 
tion number gets incremented on every create and delete 
in the file system, and a newly created file is assigned 
the current value of generation number. With this small 
change (29 lines of code) to VFAT, the generation change 
monitor accurately detects all deletes of interest. 


7.5.2. FADED for ext3 

Since ext3 exhibits reuse ordering, tracking generation 
liveness in ext3 is the same as tracking block liveness. 
However, since ext3 does not obey the block exclusivity 
property, tracking block liveness accurately is impossible 
except in the data journaling mode which has the useful 
property of data-metadata coupling. For the ordered and 
writeback modes, we had to make a small change: when 
a metadata transaction is logged, we also made ext3 log 
a list of data blocks that were allocated in the transaction. 
This change (95 lines of code), coupled with the reuse or- 
dering property, enables accurate tracking of deletes. 


7.6 Explicit secure delete 

We have also built secure deletion under the explicit no- 
tification framework. We modified the ext2 and ext3 file 
systems to notify the disk of every logical delete (as de- 
scribed in §5). The file system modifications accounted 
for 14 and 260 lines of code respectively. Upon receiving 
the notification, the disk decides to shred the block. How- 
ever, similar to FADED, the disk delays overwrites until 
idle time to minimize impact on foreground performance. 


7.7 Evaluation 

In this section, we evaluate our implicit and explicit im- 
plementations of secure delete. The enhanced disk is im- 
plemented as a pseudo-device driver in the Linux 2.4 ker- 
nel; the driver observes the same information as a hard- 
ware prototype, but suffers contention for CPU and mem- 
ory from the host. We use a 2.4 GHz Pentium-4 with 1 GB 
RAM anda 10K RPM IBM 9LZX disk. Due to space con- 
straints, we provide results only for the ext2 version. 


7.7.1 Correctness and accuracy 
To test whether our FADED implementation detected all 
deletes uf interest, we instrument the file system to log 
every delete, and correlate it with the log of writes and 
overwrites by FADED, to capture cases of unnecessary 
or missed overwrites. We tested our system on various 
workloads with this technique, including a few busy hours 
from the HP file system traces [19]. Table 8 presents the 
results of this study on the trace hour 09 00 of 11/30/00. 
In this experiment, we ran FADED under four versions 
of Linux ext2. In the first, marked “No changes’, a default 


Config Delete Overwrite Excess Miss 
Nochanges 76948 68700 11393 854 
Indirect 76948 68289 10414 28 
Version 76948 69560 11820 0 
Both 76948 67826 9610 0 


Table 8: Correctness and accuracy. The table shows the 
number of overwrites performed by the FADED under various 
configurations of ext2. The columns (in order) indicate the num- 
ber of blocks deleted within the file system, the total number 
of logical overwrites performed by FADED, the number of un- 
necessary overwrites, and the number of overwrites missed by 
FADED. Note that deletes that occurred before the correspond- 
ing data write do not require an overwrite. 


Config Reads Writes Run-time(s) 
No changes 394971 234664 195.0 
Version 394931 234648 195.5 
Both 394899 =. 235031 200.0 


Table 9: Impact of FS changes on performance. The per- 
formance of the various file system configurations under a busy 
hour of the HP Trace is shown. For each configuration, we show 
the number of blocks read and written, and the trace run-time. 


ext2 file system was used. In “Indirect”, we used ext2 
modified to obey reuse ordering for indirect blocks. In 
“Version”, we used ext2 modified to increment the inode 
version number on every truncate, and the “Both” con- 
figuration represents both changes (the correct file system 
implementation required for FADED). The third column 
gives a measure of the extra work FADED does in order 
to cope with inaccurate information. The last column in- 
dicates the number of missed overwrites; in a correct sys- 
tem, the fourth column should be zero. 

We can see that the cost of inaccuracy is quite rea- 
sonable; FADED performs roughly 14% more overwrites 
than the minimal amount. Also note that without the ver- 
sion number modification to ext2, FADED indeed misses 
a few deletes. The reason no missed overwrites are re- 
ported for the “Version” configuration 1s the rarity of the 
case involving a misclassified indirect block. 


7.7.2 Performance impact of FS changes 

We next evaluate the performance impact of the two 
changes we made to ext2, by running the same HP trace 
on different versions of ext2. Table 9 shows the results. 
As can be seen, even with both changes, the performance 
reduction is only about 2% and the number of blocks writ- 
ten is marginally higher due to synchronous bitmap writes 
for indirect block reuse ordering. We thus conclude that 
the changes are quite practical. 


7.7.3 Performance of secure delete 

We now explore the foreground performance of implicit 
and explicit secure delete, and the cost of overwrites. 
Foreground performance impact: Tracking block and 
generation liveness requires FADED to perform extra pro- 
cessing. This cost of reverse engineering directly impacts 
application performance because it is incurred on the crit- 


Run-time (s) 





System Implicit Explicit 

PostMark HP Trace | HP Trace 
Default 166.8 200.0 195.0 
SecureDelete2 L777 209.6 195.5 
SecureDelete4 178.4 209.0 196.8 
SecureDeleteg 179.0 209.3 196.4 


Table 10: Foreground impact: Postmark and HP trace. The 
run-times for Postmark and the HP trace are shown for FADED, 
with 2, 4 and 6 overwrite passes. For comparison, the run-time 
of explicit secure delete on the HP Trace is also shown. Post- 
mark was configured with 40K files and 40K transactions. 


ical path of every disk operation. We quantify the impact 
of this extra processing required at FADED on foreground 
performance. Since our software prototype competes for 
CPU and memory resources with the host, these are worst 
case estimates of the overheads. 


We run the Postmark file system benchmark [15] and 
the HP trace on a file system running on top of FADED. 
Postmark is a metadata intensive small-file benchmark, 
and thus heavily exercises the inferencing mechanisms of 
FADED. To arrive at a pessimistic estimate, we perform 
a sync at the end of each phase of Postmark, causing all 
disk writes to complete and account that time in our re- 
sults. Note that we do not wait for completion of delayed 
overwrites. Thus, the numbers indicate the performance 
perceived by the foreground task. 


Table 10 compares the performance of FADED both 
with a default disk and with explicit secure delete. From 
the table, we can see that even for 4 or 6 overwrite passes, 
foreground performance is not affected much. Extra CPU 
processing within FADED causes only about 4 to 7% 
lower performance compared to the modified file system 
running on a normal disk. The explicit implementation 
performs better because it does not incur the overhead of 
inference. Further, it does not require the file system mod- 
ifications reported in Table 9 (this corresponds to the “No 
changes” row in Table 9). Note that we do not model the 
cost of sending a free command across the SCSI bus; 
thus the overheads in the explicit case are optimistic. 


Idle time required: We now quantify the cost 
of performing overwrites for shredding. With micro- 
benchmarks, we verified that the overwrites obtained near 
sequential bandwidth due to their delayed, ordered issue. 
We also found that when block reuse occurs within the file 
system (resulting in multiple deletes to the same block), 
delaying overwrites significantly reduces overwrite traf- 
fic. We omit these results due to space constraints. 


We next explore the time required for overwrites. First, 
we use the same Postmark configuration as above, but 
measure the time for the benchmark to complete includ- 
ing delayed overwrites. Since Postmark deletes all files at 
the end of its run, we face a worst case scenario where the 
entire working set of the benchmark has to be overwrit- 
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Run-time with overwrites (s) 
Implicit Explicit 
PostMark HP Trace | HP Trace 


System 





Default 
SecureDelete2 
SecureDelete4 
SecureDeleteg 
Table 11: Idle time requirement. The table shows the total 
run-time of two benchmarks, Postmark and the HP trace. The 
time reported includes completion of all delayed overwrites. 


ten, accounting for the large overwrite times reported in 
Table 11. In the HP-trace, the overwrite times are more 
reasonable. Since most blocks deleted in the HP trace 
are then reused in subsequent writes, most of the over- 
writes performed here are conservative. This accounts 
for the steep increase from 0 to 2 overwrite passes, in the 
implicit case. The explicit implementation incurs 8-13% 
lower overwrite times compared to FADED because it has 
perfect information on deletes, and thus avoids extra over- 
writes incurred due to conservatism. 


8 Implicit Detection Under NTFS 


In this section, we present our experience building sup- 
port for implicit liveness detection undemeath the Win- 
dows NTFS file system. The main challenge we faced 
undemeath NTFS was the absence of source code for the 
file system. While the basic on-disk format of NTFS is 
known [27], details of its update semantics and journaling 
behavior are not publicly available. As a result, our im- 
plementation currently tracks only block liveness which 
requires only knowledge of the on-disk layout; generation 
liveness tracking could be implemented if the details of 
NTFS joumaling mechanism were known. 

The fundamental piece of metadata in NTFS is the Mas- 
ter File Table (MFT); each record in the MFT contains 
information about a unique file. Every piece of metadata 
in NTFS is treated as a regular file; file 0 1s the MFT it- 
self, file 2 is the recovery log, and so on. The allocation 
status of all blocks in the volume is maintained in a file 
called the cluster bitmap, which is similar to the block 
bitmap tracked by ext2. On block allocations and dele- 
tions, NTFS regularly writes out modified bitmap blocks. 

Our prototype implementation runs as a device driver 
in Linux, similar to the setup described earlier for other 
file systems. The virtual disk on which we interpose is 
exported as a logical disk to a virtual machine instance of 
Windows XP running over VMware Workstation [30]. To 
track block liveness, our implementation uses the same 
shadow bitmap technique mentioned in Section 6.2. By 
detailed empirical observation under long-running work- 
loads, we found that NTFS did not exhibit any violation 
of the block exclusivity and delete suppression properties 
mentioned in Section 4.2; however, due to the absence 
of source code, we cannot assert that NTFS always con- 
forms to these properties. This limitation points to the 
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general difficulty of using implicit techniques underneath 
closed-source file systems; one can never be certain that 
the file system conforms to certain properties unless those 
are guaranteed by the file system vendor. In the absence 
of such guarantees, the utility of implicit techniques 1s 
limited to optimizations that can afford to be occasionally 
“wrong” in their implicit inference. 

Our experience with NTFS also points to the utility of 
characterizing the precise set of file system properties re- 
quired for various forms of liveness inference. This set of 
properties now constitutes a minimal “interface” for com- 
munication between file system and storage vendors. For 
example, if NTFS confirmed its conformance to the block 
exclusivity and delete suppression properties, the storage 
system could safely implement aggressive optimizations 
that rely on its implicit inference. 


9 Discussion 


In this section, we reflect on the lessons leamed from our 
case study to refine our comparison on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the explicit and implicit approaches. 

The ideal scenario for the implicit approach is where 
changes are required only in the storage system and not in 
the file system or the interface. However, in practice, ac- 
curate liveness detection requires certain file system prop- 
erties, which means the file system needs to be modified 
if it does not conform to those requisite properties. In the 
face of such changes to both the storage system and the 
file system, it might appear that the implicit approach is 
not much more pragmatic than the explicit approach of 
changing the interface also. There are two main reasons 
why we believe the implicit approach 1s still useful. 

First, file system changes are not required if the file sys- 
tem already conforms to the requisite properties. For ex- 
ample, many file systems (e.g. ext2, VFAT, ext3-data jour- 
naling, and perhaps NTFS) are already amenable to block 
liveness detection without any change to the file system. 
The ext3 file system in data journaling mode already con- 
forms to the properties required for generation liveness 
detection. Clearly, in such cases, the implicit approach 
enables non-intrusive deployment of functionality. 

Second, we believe that modifying the file system to 
conform to a set of well-defined properties is more gen- 
eral than modifying the file system (and the interface) to 
convey a specific piece of information. Although we have 
discussed the file system properties from the viewpoint of 
implicit liveness detection, some of the properties enable 
richer information to be inferred; for example, the associ- 
ation between a block and its owning inode (required for 
certain applications such as file-aware layout [23]) can be 
tracked accurately if the file system obeys the reuse or- 
dering or the consistent metadata properties. Our ultimate 
goal is to arrive at a set of properties that enable a wide 
variety of information to be tracked implicitly, thus out- 
lining how file systems may need to be designed to enable 


such transparent extension within the storage system. In 
contrast, the approach of changing the interface requires 
introducing a new interface every time a different piece of 
information is required. 


10 Related Work 


The need for liveness information in storage systems has 
been recognized in previous work. In most existing pro- 
posals, an interface to communicate liveness 1s a part of a 
more radical set of changes to the existing storage inter- 
face. For example, logical disks have a list-based interface 
to storage which includes a command to “delete” a block 
from a list [4]. More recent work suggests an object-like 
interface to storage [17], which moves the responsibilities 
of low-level storage management such as liveness track- 
ing from the file system into the drives themselves. In 
contrast to such wide-scale changes, our “explicit notifi- 
cation” approach for imparting liveness is much less in- 
trusive on the large body of file systems that utilize the 
existing block-based interface to storage. 

There has also been work on implementing “smarts” 
within a storage system without interface change, simi- 
lar to our implicit approach. Some of these systems uti- 
lize a limited form of liveness inference. For example, 
AutoRAID requires information on free space to decide 
the amount of data that can be stored in RAID-1 [32]; 
AutoRAID infers that blocks that have not been written 
ever, are dead. This inference is a weak form of liveness 
because once a block is written, subsequent deletes can- 
not be detected. Other systems such as the programmable 
disk [31] make similar inferences. The existence of these 
proposals indicates that liveness information is important 
in storage systems, and yet systematic techniques for ac- 
quiring such information have been missing. 

Most related to the implicit techniques in this work 1s 
our previous work on semantically-smart disks [24]. In 
that work, we presented techniques by which a block- 
based storage system can infer file system level informa- 
tion and implemented a set of case studies such as track- 
aligned extents, journaling, and secure delete. However, 
all correctness-sensitive case studies implemented therein 
required the file system to be synchronously mounted; un- 
der synchronous file systems, implicit information track- 
ing is trivial. Our more recent work on D-GRAID [23] 
considered asynchronous file systems, but the layout 
mechanisms of D-GRAID did not depend on accuracy for 
correctness; it was acceptable in D-GRAID to get predic- 
tions wrong. Also, fast recovery in D-GRAID utilized 
block liveness (a much easier property to track than gener- 
ation liveness) under specific assumptions on file system 
behavior. In this work, we go beyond our previous work 
by generalizing our techniques for inference undemeath a 
wide range of realistic file system behaviors, and demon- 
strating that storage-level functionality where correctness 
is paramount, can utilize this information reliably. 


11 Conclusion 


Interface 
change 


As system layers evolve 
Over time, interfaces be- 
tween layers become ob- 
solete or sub-optimal, ne- 
cessitating their evolution. 


Explicit 





File S 
|\/ “Gage” We have presented two ap- 
es proaches for interface evo- 
plicit 
a lution: explicit and im- 


Storage System 
change 


plicit, in the context of em- 
bedding liveness informa- 
tion into storage. A qualitative summary of the complex- 
ity of the two approaches along various axes is presented 
in the figure. We have shown that the explicit approach, 
while appearing straightforward, entails a fair amount of 
file system change in practice, besides requiring some 
minimal support from the storage system. Despite these 
factors, the explicit approach results in simpler systems 
than the implicit case. The main strength of the implicit 
approach Is that it permits demonstration of functionality 
without changes to the interface, thus enabling seamless 
deployment while catalyzing rapid interface evolution. 
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A Guaranteed detection of deletes 


We now prove that the techniques in FADED for ext2 
guarantee shredding of all deletes of blocks whose con- 
tents reached disk. 

When a delete of an inode J; occurs within ext2, a set 
of blocks are freed from a file; this results in an increment 
of the version number of / 1, and the reset of relevant bits 
in the data bitmap block pertaining to the freed blocks. 
Let us consider one such block B that is freed. Let us as- 
sume that B had already been written to disk in the con- 
text of /,. If B had not been written to disk, the disk does 
not need to perform any overwrite, so we do not consider 
that case. Let the bitmap block containing the status of 
B be Mz, and let B; be the block containing the inode 
I,. Now, there are two possibilities: either B is reused by 
the file system before Msp is written to disk, or B is not 
reused until the write of Mp. 

Case 1: Block B not reused 

If B is not reused immediately to a different file, the 

bitmap block Mp, which is dirtied, will be eventually 
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written to disk, and the disk will immediately know of the 
delete through the block liveness module, and thus over- 
write B. 

Case 2: Block B is reused 

Let us now consider the case where B is reused in inode 
Iz. There are three possibilities in this case: at the point of 
receiving the write of B, the disk either thinks B belongs 
to /,, or it thinks B is free, or that B belongs to some 
other inode I,. 

Case 2a: Disk thinks I; — B 

If the disk knew that [; — B, the disk would have 
tracked the previous version number of /;. Thus, when it 
eventually observes a write of B;, (which it will, since B; 
is dirtied because of the version number increment), the 
disk will note that the versionnumber of J; has increased, 
and thus would overwrite all blocks that it thought be- 
longed to /;, which in this case includes B. Thus B would 
be overwritten, perhaps restoring a newer value. As dis- 
cussed in Section 7.2, even if this was aconservative over- 
write, the old contents are guaranteed to be shredded. 

Case 2b: Disk thinks B is free 

If the disk thinks B is free, it would treat B as an orphan 
block when it is written, and mark it suspicious. Conse- 
quently, when B is written again in the context of the new 
inode J5, the old contents of B will be shredded. 

Case 2c: Disk thinks [, — B 

To believe that [, — B, the disk should have observed 
I,, pointing to B at some point before the current write to 
B.! The disk could have observed J, — B either before 
or after B was allocated to [,; by the file system. 

Case 2c-i: I, -> B before I, - B 

If the disk observed I, — B before it was allocated 
to I,, and still thinks J, -> B when B is written in the 
context of J), it means the disk never saw J; — B. How- 
ever, in this case, block B was clearly deleted from J, at 
some time in the past in order to be allocated to J;. This 
would have led to the version number of /, increment- 
ing, and thus when the disk observes J, written again, it 
would perform an overwrite of B since it thinks B used 
to belong to I,. 

Case 2c-ii: I, -> Bafterl, -- B 

If this occurs, it means J, was written to disk owning 
B after B was deleted from J, but before B is written. 
In this case, B will only be written in the context of J, 
which is still live, so it does not have to be overwritten. As 
discussed in Section 4.2, this holds because of the block 
exclusivity property of ext2. 

Note that the case of a block being deleted from a file 
and then quickly reallocated to the same file is just a spe- 
cial case of Case 2c , with J; = I,. 

Thus, in all cases where a block was wnitten to disk in 
the context of a certain file, the delete of the block from 
the file will lead to a shred of the deleted contents. E] 


'Tf indirect block detection was uncertain, the disk can wrongly think 
I, -~ B because of a corrupt “pointer” in a false indirect block; our file 
system change for reuse ordering in indirect blocks prevents this case. 
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Abstract 


Program-counter-based (PC-based) prediction techniques 
have been shown to be highly effective and are widely 
used in computer architecture design. In this paper, we ex- 
plore the opportunity and viability of applying PC-based 
prediction to operating systems design, in particular, to 
optimize buffer caching. We propose a Program-Counter- 
based Classification (PCC) technique for use in pattern- 
based buffer caching that allows the operating system to 
correlate the I/O operations with the program context in 
which they are issued via the program counters of the call 
instructions that trigger the I/O requests. This correlation 
allows the operating system to classify I/O access pattern 
on a per-PC basis which achieves significantly better ac- 
curacy than previous per-file or per-application classifica- 
tion techniques. PCC also performs classification more 
quickly as per-PC pattern just needs to be learned once. 
We evaluate PCC via trace-driven simulations and an im- 
plementation in Linux, and compare it to UBM, a state-of- 
the-art pattern-based buffer replacement scheme. The per- 
formance improvements are substantial: the hit ratio im- 
proves by as much as 29.3% (with an average of 13.8%), 
and the execution time is reduced by as much as 29.0% 
(with an average of 13.7%). 


1 Introduction 


One of the most effective optimization techniques in com- 
puter systems design is history-based prediction, based 
on the principle that most programs exhibit certain de- 
grees of repetitive behavior. Such history-based predic- 
tion techniques include cache replacement and prefetch- 
ing schemes for various caches inside a computer sys- 
tem such as hardware memory caches, TLBs, and buffer 
caches inside the operating system, as well as processor 
oriented optimizations such as branch prediction. 

A key observation in the processor architecture is that 
program instructions (or their program counters) provide 


a highly effective means of recording the context of pro- 
gram behavior. Consequently, program-counter-based 
(PC-based) prediction techniques have been extensively 
Studied and widely used in modern computer architec- 
tures. However, despite their tremendous success in ar- 
chitecture design, PC-based techniques have not been ex- 
plored in operating systems design. 


In this paper, we explore the opportunities and feasi- 
bility of PC-based techniques in operating systems de- 
sign. In particular, we consider the application of PC- 
based prediction to the I/O management in operating sys- 
tems. Since the main memory, like hardware caches, is 
just another level of the memory hierarchy, the I/O be- 
havior of a program 1s expected to be similar to the data 
movement in the upper levels of the memory hierarchy in 
that there is a strong correlation between the I/O behavior 
and the program context in which the I/O operations are 
triggered. Furthermore, program counters are expected to 
remain as an effective means of recording such program 
context, similar to recording the context of data movement 
in the upper levels of memory hierarchy. 


The specific PC-based prediction technique we 
propose, called Program-Counter-based Classification 
(PCC), identifies the access pattern among the blocks ac- 
cessed by I/O operations triggered by a call instruction 
in the application. Such pattern classifications are then 
used by a pattern-based buffer cache to predict the access 
patterns of blocks accessed in the future by the same call 
instruction. A suitable replacement algorithm is then used 
to manage the accessed disk blocks belonging to each pat- 
tern as in previous pattern-based buffer cache schemes. 
Thus, PCC correlates the I/O access patterns observed by 
the operating system with the program context in which 
they are issued, 1.e., via the PC of the call instruction 
that triggers the I/O requests. This correlation allows the 
operating system to classify block accesses on a per-PC 
basis, and distinguishes PCC from previous classification 
schemes in two fundamental aspects. First, if the same 
instruction is observed again for newly opened files, PCC 
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can immediately predict the access pattern based on his- 
tory. Second, PCC can differentiate multiple reference 
patterns in the same file if they are invoked by different 
instructions. 

The design of PCC faces several challenges. First, 
retrieving the relevant program counter that is responsi- 
ble for triggering an I/O operation can be tricky, as I/O 
operations in application programs are often abstracted 
into multiple, layered subroutines and different call sites 
may go through multiple wrappers before invoking some 
shared I/O system calls. Second, PCC requires a prede- 
fined set of access patterns and implements their detec- 
tion algorithms. Third, the buffer cache needs to be parti- 
tioned into subcaches, one for each pattern, and the sub- 
cache sizes need to be dynamically adjusted according to 
the distribution of the blocks of different patterns. 

This papers makes the following contributions. 


e It is, to our knowledge, the first to apply a PC-based 
prediction in operating systems design; 


e It presents the first technique that allows the operat- 
ing system to correlate I/O operations with the pro- 
gram context in which they are triggered; 


e It presents experimental results demonstrating that 
correlating I/O operations with the program con- 
text allows for a more accurate and adaptive 
prediction of I/O access patterns than previous 
classification schemes, and a pattern-based buffer 
caching scheme using PCC outperforms state-of-the- 
art recency/frequency-based schemes; 


e It shows that exploiting the synergy between ar- 
chitecture and operating system techniques to solve 
problems of common characteristics, such as exploit- 
ing the memory hierarchy, is a promising research 
direction. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
briefly reviews the wide use of PC-based prediction tech- 
niques in computer architecture design. Section 3 moti- 
vates the pattern classification problem in buffer caching 
and discusses the design choices. Section 4 presents the 
PCC design and Section 5 presents the results of an exper- 
imental evaluation of PCC. Section 6 discusses additional 
related work in buffer caching. Finally, Section 7 con- 
cludes the paper. 


2 PC-based techniques in architecture 


History-based prediction techniques exploit the principle 
that most programs exhibit certain degrees of repetitive 
behavior. For example, subroutines in an application are 
called multiple times, and loops are written to process a 
large amount of data. The challenge in making an ac- 
curate prediction is to link the past behavior (event) to 
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its future reoccurrence. In particular, predictors need the 
program context of past events so that future events about 
to occur in the same context can be identified. The more 
accurate context information the predictor has about the 
past and future events, the more accurate prediction it can 
make about future program behavior. 

A key observation made in computer architecture is that 
a particular instruction usually performs a very unique 
task and seldom changes behavior, and thus program in- 
structions provide a highly effective means of recording 
the context of program behavior. Since the instructions 
are uniquely described by their program counters (PCs) 
which specify the location of the instructions in memory, 
PCs offer a convenient way of recording the program con- 
text. 

One of the earliest predictors to take advantage of the 
information provided by PCs is branch prediction [40]. In 
fact, branch prediction techniques have been so success- 
ful in eliminating latencies associated with branch reso- 
lution that they are implemented in every modem proces- 
sor. The PC of the branch instruction uniquely identifies 
the branch in the program and is associated with a par- 
ticular behavior, for example, to take or not to take the 
branch. Branch prediction techniques correlate the past 
behavior of a branch instruction and predict its future be- 
havior upon encountering the same instruction. 

The success in using the program counter in branch 
prediction was noticed and the PC information has been 
widely used in other predictor designs in computer ar- 
chitecture. Numerous PC-based predictors have been 
proposed to optimize energy [4, 35], cache manage- 
ment (21, 22], and memory prefetching [1, 6, 13, 19, 33, 
38]. For example, PCs have been used to accurately pre- 
dict the instruction behavior in the processor’s pipeline 
which allows the hardware to apply power reduction tech- 
niques at the right time to minimize the impact on perfor- 
mance [4, 35]. In Last Touch Predictor [21, 22], PCs are 
used to predict which data will not be used by the proces- 
sor again and free up the cache for storing or prefetch- 
ing more relevant data. In PC-based prefetch predic- 
tors [1, 6, 13, 19, 33, 38], a set of memory addresses or 
patterns are linked to a particular PC and the next set of 
data is prefetched when that PC is encountered again. 

PC-based techniques have also been used to improve 
processor performance by predicting instruction behavior 
in the processor pipeline [12, 36] for better utilization of 
resources with fewer conflicts, as well as to predict data 
movement in multiprocessors [21, 26] to reduce commu- 
nication latencies in multiprocessor systems. Most re- 
cently, a PC-based technique was proposed to predict disk 
I/O activities for dynamic power management [15]. 

Despite their tremendous success in architecture de- 
sign, PC-based techniques have not been explored in op- 
erating systems design. In this paper, we consider the op- 


portunity and viability of PC-based prediction techniques 
in Operating systems design. In particular, we consider 
the buffer cache management problem, which shares com- 
mon characteristics with hardware cache management as 
they essentially deal with different levels of the memory 
hierarchy. 


3 Pattern classification in buffer caching 


In this section, we motivate the pattern classification prob- 
lem in buffer caching and discuss various design options. 


3.1 Motivation 


One of the most important problems in improving file sys- 
tem performance is to design an effective block replace- 
ment scheme for the buffer cache. One of the oldest re- 
placement schemes that is yet still widely used is the Least 
Recently Used (LRU) replacement policy [9]. The effec- 
tiveness of LRU comes from the simple yet powerful prin- 
ciple of locality: recently accessed blocks are likely to be 
accessed again in the near future. Numerous other block 
replacement schemes based on recency and/or frequency 
of accesses have been proposed [17, 18, 24, 27, 30, 37]. 
However, a main drawback of the LRU scheme and all 
other schemes based on recency and/or frequency of ac- 
cesses 1s that they cannot exploit regularities in block ac- 
cesses such as sequential and looping references [14, 39]. 

To overcome this drawback, pattern-based buffer re- 
placement schemes [10, 11, 14, 20, 39] have been pro- 
posed to exploit the fact that different types of reference 
patterns usually have different optimal or best known re- 
placement policies. A typical pattern-based buffer cache 
starts by identifying and classifying reference patterns 
among accessed disk blocks. It divides up the cache 
into subcaches, one for blocks belonging to each pattern. 
Based on the reference pattern, it then applies an optimal 
or best known replacement policy to each subcache so as 
to maximize the cache hit ratio for each subcache. In ad- 
dition, a pattern-based buffer cache needs to dynamically 
adjust subcache sizes based on the distribution of different 
types of accesses with the goal of maximizing the overall 
cache hit ratio. Experimental results [10, 20] have shown 
that pattern-based schemes can achieve better hit ratios 
over pure recency/frequency schemes for a mixture of ap- 
plications. 


3.2 Design space 


The design space for pattem classification centers around 
the granularity at which the classifications are being per- 
formed. In particular, the access patterns of an application 
can be classified on a per-application basis, a per-file ba- 


sis, or a per-PC basis, 1.e., for each program instruction 
that triggers any I/O operations. 


Per-application classification In a_ per-application 
classification scheme such as DEAR [10], the pattern 
in accesses invoked by the same application is detected 
and classified. The patterns in DEAR include sequen- 
tial, looping, temporally clustered, and probabilistic. The 
scheme periodically reevaluates and reclassifies the pat- 
terms and adapts the replacement policy according to the 
changing reference patterns in the application. However, 
as shown in [20] and later in this section, many applica- 
tions access multiple files and exhibit multiple access pat- 
tems to different files or even to the same file. Thus the 
accuracy of per-application classification is limited by its 
application level granularity. 


Per-file classification In aper-file classification scheme 
such as UBM [20], the access pattern in accesses to each 
file is dynamically classified. In other words, it distin- 
guishes multiple concurrent patterns in the same applica- 
tion as long as they occur in different files. UBM clas- 
sifies each file into one of the three possible access pat- 
terns: sequential, looping, or other. Each file can only 
have one classification at any given time, though it can 
be reclassified multiple times. A file receives a sequential 
classification when some predetermined number (thresh- 
old) of consecutive blocks 1s referenced. Once the file is 
classified as sequential, it can be reclassified as looping if 
the file is accessed again according to the sequence seen 
earlier. The file is classified as having the other reference 
type when the pattern is not sequential, or the sequence is 
shorter than the threshold. The Most Recently Used [29] 
replacement policy is used to manage the subcache for 
blocks that are accessed with a looping pattern, blocks 
with a sequential access pattern are not cached, and LRU 
is used to manage the subcache for blocks of the other 
reference type. 

The classification on a per-file basis in UBM suffers 
from several drawbacks. First, the pattern detection has 
to be performed for each new file that the application ac- 
cesses, resulting in high training overhead and delay in 
pattern classification when an application accesses a large 
number of files. Second, since the first iteration of a loop- 
ing pattern is misclassified as sequential, pattern detection 
for every new file means such misclassification happens 
for every file with a looping pattem. Third, if an appli- 
cation performs accesses to a file with mixed access pat- 
ters, UBM will not be able to differentiate them. Lastly, 
the behavior of the threshold-based detection of sequen- 
tial accesses is directly related to the file size, preventing 
proper classification of small files. 


Per-PC classification In aper-PC classification such as 
PCC proposed in Section 4, the pattern in accesses in- 
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(b) Initial scan of the file by a single PC 
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(b) References from reading header files 
by a single instruction 


Figure 1: Reference patterns in gcc 


voked by a call instruction in the application executable 
is Classified and correlated with future occurrences of 
the same call instruction (represented by its program 
counter). Compared to the per-application and per-file 
classification schemes, per-PC classification correlates 
the I/O behavior of a program with the program context 
in which the I/O operations are invoked and records the 
program context using appropriate PCs. Because of such 
correlations, per-PC classification is expected to be more 
accurate than classification schemes that do not exploit 
such correlations. We illustrate this potential advantage 
using two of the benchmarks studied in Section 5. 


Figure 1(a) shows the space-time graphs of block ref- 
erences in gcc (details of which will be discussed in Sec- 
tion 5). The horizontal axis shows the virtual time which 
is incremented at every block access, and the vertical axis 
shows the corresponding block number at a given time. 
Figure 1(a) shows that there exists a mixture of sequen- 
tial (a single slope) and multiple looping (repeated slopes) 
patterns in gcc. Figure 1(b) presents the reference pattern 
to blocks accessed by a single instruction in gcc responsi- 
ble for accessing header files during the compilation. Ac- 
cesses to header files correspond to 67% of the references 


Virtual time [x1000] 


(c) Processing of the file by multiple PCs 


Virtual time {x 1000} 
(d) Final references made by a single PC 


Figure 2: Reference patterns in tpc-h 


in gcc of which 99% are reoccurring to header files al- 
ready accessed once. The remaining 1% of the accesses 
are the first accesses to repeatedly accessed header files, 
or to header files that are accessed only once. Most im- 
portantly, all header files are accessed by the same single 
instruction. This observation suggests that the instruction 
triggering the I/O operations can be used to classify ac- 
cess patterns; the access pattern of the blocks accessed 
by it needs to be learned once and with high probability, 
the same pattern holds when it is used to access different 
files. In contrast, UBM needs to classify the access pattern 
for each header file, incurring a delay in the classification 
and, consequently, a missed opportunity in applying the 
best known replacement scheme. 


Figure 2(a) shows the reference patterns to a single 
file in the tpc-h benchmark (details of which will be dis- 
cussed in Section 5). The vertical axis shows the offset 
of the blocks in the accessed file. The reference pattern 
in Figure 2(a) shows a mixture of sequential accesses and 
looping accesses. To illustrate the use of PCs for pattern 
classification, we separate the patterns into three differ- 
ent components as shown in Figures 2(b)(c)(d). The ac- 
cesses in Figure 2(b) are performed by a single PC which 
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scans the entire file. The blocks read in Figure 2(b) are 
subsequently accessed again by multiple PCs as shown in 
Figure 2(c). Since the blocks accessed in Figure 2(b) are 
accessed again in Figure 2(c), the accessing PC in Fig- 
ure 2(b) is classified as looping. Similarly, blocks in Fig- 
ure 2(c) are accessed again in Figure 2(d), and therefore 
PCs in Figure 2(c) are also classified as looping. Finally, 
the blocks accessed by a single PC in Figure 2(d) are not 
accessed again and the accessing PC is classified as se- 
quential. 

PCC is able to separate multiple concurrent access pat- 
terms and make a proper prediction every time the file with 
multiple access patterns is referenced. In contrast, UBM 
classifies access patterns on a per-file basis, and therefore 
it will not be able to separate the sequential, looping, and 
other access patterns. 


4 PCC Design 


The key idea behind PCC design is that there is a strong 
correlation between the program context from which I/O 
operations are invoked and the access pattern among the 
accessed blocks, and the call instruction that leads to the 
I/O operations provides an effective means of recording 
the program context. Each instruction is uniquely de- 
scribed by its PC. Thus, once PCC has detected a ref- 
erence pattern, it links the pattern to the PC of the I/O 
instruction that has performed the accesses. Such pat- 
tem classifications are then used by a pattern-based buffer 
cache to predict access patterns of blocks accessed in the 
future by the same call instruction. 


4.1 Pattern classification 


The main task of PCC is to classify the instructions (or 
their program counters) that invoke I/O operations into 
appropriate reference pattern categories. Once classified, 
the classification of the PC is used by the cache manager 
to manage future blocks accessed by that PC. 

We define three basic reference pattern types: 


Sequential references are sequences of distinct blocks 
that are never referenced again; 


Looping references are sequential references occurring 
repeatedly with some interval; 


Other references are references not detected as looping 
or sequential. 


Figure 3 shows the two data structures used in PCC 
implementation. The PC hash table keeps track of how 
many blocks each PC accesses once (Seq) and how many 
are accessed more than once (Loop). The block hash ta- 
ble keeps records of M recently referenced blocks, each 


PEC 
PG table 


_-"| Loop = 12 
Seq =0 
._| Period = 100 


Block table 


File Cache 


Looping 
. .  o 


-“T Last PC =1 Other 
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Figure 3: Data structures in PCC 
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containing the block address, the last accessing PC, and 
the access time. The choice of the M blocks 1s discussed 
in Section 4.2. The access time is simply a count of the 
number blocks accessed since the program started. PCC 
maintains the last accessing PC in the block table since a 
block may be accessed by different PCs. 


To simplify the description, we first describe the PCC 
algorithm assuming all blocks accessed by each PC are 
monitored. The actual PCC uses a sampling technique to 
reduce the block hash table size and 1s discussed in Sec- 
tion 4.2. The pseudo code for PCC without sampling is 
shown in Figure 4. When a PC triggers an I/O to a block, 
PCC first looks up the block in the block table to retrieve 
the PC and the time of the last access to the block. The 
last accessing PC is used to retrieve the record of that last 
PC in the PC table. The record is updated by decreasing 
the Seq count and increasing the Loop count since the 
block is being accessed again. The exponential average 
of the period is then calculated based on the time differ- 
ence recorded in the block entry. If the current PC differs 
from the last PC, PCC performs an additional lookup into 
the PC table to obtain the record of the current PC. At this 
time PCC classifies the reference pattem and returns both 
the type and the period from the PC entry. 


PCC classifies accesses based on the Loop count, the 
Seg count, and a threshold variable. The threshold aids 
in the classification of sequential references made by a 
newly encountered PC. If there are fewer non-repeating 
(Seq) blocks than repeating (Loop) blocks, the PC is 
classified as looping, disregarding the threshold. Other- 
wise, the PC is classified as sequential if the Seq count is 
larger than or equal to the threshold, or other if the Seq 
count 1s smaller than the threshold. PCs that temporarily 
have comparable Seq and Loop counts and therefore do 
not fall clearly into sequential or looping categories are 
classified as other references. These PCs mostly have a 
combination of sequential references to some blocks and 
looping references to other blocks. 

Similar to UBM, PCC will misclassify the first occur- 
rence of a looping sequence as sequential, assuming it is 
longer than the threshold. However, once PCC assigns the 
looping pattern to a PC, the first references to any file by 
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PCC(PC, Block, currTime) 
(1) if ((currBlock = getBlockEntry(Block)) == NULL) 


(2) currBlock = NewBlockEntry(Block); 

(3) else { //the entry for last accessing PC must exist 
(4) currPC = getPCEntry(currBlock--+Last. PC); 

(5) currPC--+Seq- -; 

(6) currPC—Loop++; 

(7) currPC—>Period = expAverage(currPC—+Period, 
(8) currTime - currBlock—Time); 

(9) } 


(10) if (currBlock—Last_PC != PC) 

(11) currPC = getPCEntry(PC); 

(12) if (currPC == NULL) { 

(13) currPC = NewPCEntry(PC); 

(14) currPC-Seq = 1; 

(15) currPC—>Loop = currPC-~Period = 0; 


(16) Type = “Other”, 
(17) } else { 
(18) currPC—Seq++; 


(19) if (currPC-+Loop > currPC—Seq) 


(20) Type = “Looping”; 

(21) else if (currPC--Seq >= Threshold) 
(22) Type = “Sequential”; 

(23) else 

(24) Type = “Other”; 

(25) Period = currPC— period; 

(26) } 


(27) currBlock—Time = currTime; 
(29) currBlock—Last_PC = PC; 
(30) retumn(Type, Period); 


Figure 4: Pseudocode for PCC without sampling 


the same PC will be labeled as looping right away. 

We note the threshold value has different meaning and 
performance impact in PCC and UBM. In UBM, the 
threshold value is on a per-file basis and therefore files 
with sizes smaller than the threshold are not classified 
properly. In PCC, the threshold is set on a per-PC ba- 
sis, and thus a PC that accesses enough small files will be 
properly classified. 

Figure 5 shows some example reference patterns as- 
suming that the threshold is set at three. When the appli- 
cation starts executing, PCC observes a set of sequential 
references by PC1. After three initial references are clas- 
sified as other, the threshold is reached and PC1 is classi- 
fied as sequential for the remaining references. When the 
sequence is accessed again, PCC reclassifies PC1 as loop- 
ing, and future blocks referenced by PCI are classified as 
looping. At that time, the loop period is calculated and 
recorded with PC1. In the meantime, PC2 is encountered 
and again classified after the initial three references as se- 
quential. The classification is not changed for PC2 since 
no looping references are encountered. When PC3 ac- 
cesses the same set of blocks that were accessed by PCI, 
PC3 is classified as sequential, since PC3 is observed for 
the first time. Note that the classification of PCl remains 
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Block number 





Time 


Figure 5: An example of reference pattems 


the same, although the classification of the set of blocks it 
accessed has changed from looping to sequential. 


4.2 PCC with block sampling 


Maintaining the blocks in the block hash table is crucial 
to calculating the loop period. Keeping the information 
for every accessed block would be prohibitive for large 
data sets. Instead, PCC only keeps periodically sampled 
referenced blocks in the block hash table, and repeated ac- 
cesses to the sampled blocks are used to calculate the loop 
period for each PC. Specifically, for each PC in the appli- 
cation, the block hash table maintains up to N blocks, each 
recorded at every T-th access by that PC. We discuss the 
choices of N and the sampling period T in Section 5.3.1. 
Note that sampling dictates which blocks will be inserted 
in the block table and thus used for calculating the av- 
erage period for a PC. If the block in the block table is 
accessed again, the PC period calculation is performed as 
before. After the update, the block is discarded from the 
block table to free a slot for the next sample. 

To further limit the block table size, when the block 
table is full, PCC uses the LRU policy to evict the least 
recently used PC from the PC table and the corresponding 
block table entries. 


4.3 Obtaining signature PCs 


Instead of obtaining a single PC of the function call from 
the application that invokes each I/O operation, PCC ac- 
tually uses a signature PC which records the call site of 
the I/O operation by summing the sequence of PCs en- 
countered in going through multiple levels of wrappers 
before reaching the actual system call. The wrapper func- 
tions are commonly used to simplify programming by ab- 
stracting the details of accessing a particular file structure. 
For example, in the call graph shown in Figure 6, Func- 
tions 2, 3, and 4 use the same PC in the wrapper func- 
tion for I/O operations. Therefore, the PC that invokes 
the I/O system call within the wrapper cannot differenti- 
ate the behavior of different caller functions. To obtain 
a unique characterization of the accessing PC, PCC tra- 
verses multiple function stacks in the application. The 
PCs obtained during the stack frame traversal are summed 


Se 






PC: functa() 
PC,: funct4() 
PCa: I/O wrapper() 


PC, 
PCy 


PC.: funct3() 






Application 
Library 


Figure 6: An example function call graph 


together to obtain a unique identifier as the signature PC 
of the I/O operation. In the applications studied in Sec- 
tion 5, traversal of only two additional stack frames pro- 
vided sufficient information to PCC. As the minimum 
number of stack frames needed to generate unique sig- 
nature PCs varies from application to application, PCC 
always traverses all the function stacks in the application 
until reaching main (). We note that it is extremely un- 
likely that the signature PCs of different call sites will col- 
lide as each signature PC is 32-bit, while an application 
typically has up to a few hundred call sites. For simplic- 
ity, in the rest of the paper, we will refer to the signature 
PC of an I/O operation simply as its PC. 

Compared to previous pattern classification schemes, a 
unique property of PCC is that the PCs that triggerI/O op- 
erations and their access patterns tend not to change in fu- 
ture invocations of the same application. Thus, PCC saves 
the per-PC pattern classifications in the PC table for po- 
tential future reuse. Similar to the block table, the size of 
the PC table can be easily managed using LRU. We note 
that the PC table is usually much smaller than the block 
table as most applications have a few call sites responsible 
for accessing a large number of blocks. 


5 Performance evaluation 


We compare the performance of UBM, PCC, ARC [27], 
and LRU via trace-driven simulations and an actual im- 
plementation in Linux. Simulated UBM results were ob- 
tained using the unmodified UBM simulator from the au- 
thors of UBM [20]. To obtain results for PCC, we mod- 
ified the UBM simulator by replacing its classification 
routine with PCC; UBM’s cache management based on 
marginal gain evaluations was kept without any modifica- 
tion. Using the same marginal gain in PCC and UBM iso- 
lates the performance difference due to different pattern 
classification schemes. We also implemented the ARC 
scheme [27] as presented in [28]. ARC is a state-of-the- 
art recency/frequency-based policy that offers compara- 
ble performance to the best online and off-line algorithms. 
It dynamically adjusts the balance between the LRU and 
LFU components for a changing workload by maintain- 


ing two LRU lists: one contains pages seen only once 
while the other contains pages seen more than once. At 
any given time, ARC selects top elements from both lists 
to reside in the cache. Finally, we implemented both PCC 
and UBM in Linux kemel 2.4. 


5.1 Cache organization and management 


Both the UBM-based and the PCC-based replacement 
schemes in our comparison study use the marginal gain 
in the original UBM [20] to manage the three partitions 
of the buffer cache, used to keep blocks with sequen- 
tial, looping, and other references, respectively. Once the 
blocks are classified, they are stored in the appropriate 
subcache and managed with the corresponding replace- 
ment policy. Sequentially referenced blocks, as defined, 
are not accessed again, and therefore they can be dis- 
carded immediately after being accessed. Looping ref- 
erences are primarily managed based on the looping in- 
terval. Looping blocks with the largest interval will be 
replaced first since they will be used furthest in the future. 
If all blocks in the cache have the same detected interval, 
the replacement is made based on the MRU [29] replace- 
ment policy. References classified as other are managed 
by LRU as in the original UBM [20], but can be managed 
by other recency/frequency-based policies as well. 

The cache management module uses marginal gain 
computation to dynamically allocate the cache space 
among the three reference types [29, 43]. As mentioned 
earlier, sequential references can be discarded immedi- 
ately. Since there is no benefit from caching them, the 
marginal gain is zero, and the subcache for sequential ref- 
erences consists of only one block per application thread. 
The remaining portion of the cache is distributed dynami- 
cally between sequential and other references. The benefit 
of having an additional block is estimated for each sub- 
cache, and the block is removed from the subcache that 
would have gained less by having the additional block and 
given to the subcache that will benefit more. 


5.2 Applications 


Tables 1 and 2 show the five applications and three con- 
current executions of the mixed applications used in this 
study. For each application, Table 1 lists the number 
of I/O references, the size of the I/O reference stream, 
the number of unique files accessed, and the number of 
unique signature PCs used for the I/O references. The se- 
lected applications and workload sizes are comparable to 
the workloads in recent studies [11, 17, 24, 27] and re- 
quire cache sizes up to 1024MB. 

Cscope [42] performs source code examination. 
The examined source code is Linux kemel 2.4.20. 
Glimpse [25] is an indexing and query system and is used 
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1119161 
519382 
158667 
303123 
121307 

1278135 

1580908 
640467 


cscope 
glimpse 
gcc 

view perf 
tpc-h 
multil 
multi2 
multi3 





Table 1: Applications and trace statistics 


Applications executed concurrently 
cscope, gcc 
cscope, gcc, viewpeif 
glimpse, tpc-h 


multil 


multi2 
| multi3 





Table 2: Concurrent applications 


to search for text strings in 5SOMB of text files under the 
/usr directory. In both Cscope and Glimpse, an index is 
first built, and single word queries are then issued. Only 
I/O operations during the query phases are used in the ex- 
periments. In both applications, looping references dom- 
inate sequential and other references. Gcc builds Linux 
kemel 2.4.20 and is one of the commonly used bench- 
marks. It shows both looping and sequential references, 
but looping references, 1.e., repeated accesses to small 
header files, dominate sequential references. As a result, 
it has a very small working set; 4MB of buffer cache is 
enough to contain the header files. This constrains the 
buffer cache sizes used in the evaluation. Viewperf is 
a SPEC benchmark that measures the performance of a 
graphics workstation. The benchmark executes multiple 
tests to stress different capabilities of the system. The 
patterns are mostly regular loops as viewperf reads entire 
files to render images. The Postgres [34] database system 
from the University of California is used to run TPC-H 
(tpc-h) [44]. Tpc-h accesses a few large data files, some 
of which have multiple concurrent access pattems. 


Mult] consists of concurrent executions of cscope and 
gcc. It represents the workload in a code development 
environment. Multi2 consists of concurrent executions of 
cscope, gcc, and viewperf. It represents the workload in 
a workstation environment used to develop graphical ap- 
plications and simulations. Multi3 consists of concurrent 
executions of glimpse and tpc-h. It represents the work- 
load in a server environment running a database server 
and a web index server. 

We briefly discuss the characteristics of the individual 
applications that affect the performance of the eviction 
policies. Figure 7 shows the cumulative distribution of 
the references to the files in these applications. We ob- 
serve that the number of files contributing to the number 
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Figure 7: Cumulative distribution of file accesses 
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Figure 8: Cumulative distribution of signature PCs 


of references spans a wide range. The number of files 
affects the performance of UBM. Since UBM trains on 
each new file to detect the looping and sequential refer- 
ences, the amount of training in UBM 1s proportional to 
the number of files that an application accesses. The num- 
ber of I/O call sites (signature PCs) has a similar impact 
on training in PCC. Figure 8 shows the cumulative distri- 
bution of the references triggered by signature PCs in the 
applications. Compared to UBM, in PCC, fewer than 30 
PCs are responsible for almost all references in all appli- 
cations, resulting in shorter training in PCC than in UBM. 
Lastly, the average number of application function stack 
frame traversals to reach main () for the eight applica- 
tion versions is 6.45. 


5.3. Simulation results 


The detailed traces of the applications were obtained by 
modifying the strace Linux utility. Strace intercepts the 
system calls of the traced process and is modified to 
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record the following information about the I/O operations: 
PC of the calling instruction, access type, file identifier 
(inode), and I/O size. 


5.3.1 Impact of sampling frequency in PCC 


Figure 9 shows the impact of block sampling on the 
hit ratio in PCC. We selected a single cache size for 
each benchmark — 128MB for cscope, tpc-h, multi] , and 
multi2, 512MB for glimpse and multi3,2MB for gcc, and 
32MB for viewperf. The same cache sizes are used in Sec- 
tion 5.4 to compare the performance of LRU, UBM, and 
PCC in our Linux implementation. No limit is imposed 
on the block table size, and the threshold value is set to 
100. Figure 9 shows that increasing the sampling period 
to 20 barely affects the hit ratio for all applications. How- 
ever, as the sampling period continues to increase, PCC 
may not capture changes in the loop periods and result in 
reduced hit ratios. We also performed sensitivity analy- 
sis on the threshold value of PCC. The results show that 
varying the threshold between 5 and 400 results in less 
than a 2% variation in hit ratios for the eight application 
versions. Thus, we chose a sampling period of 20 and 
a threshold of 100 in our simulation and implementation 
experiments below. 

Using sampling significantly reduces the storage over- 
head of the block table. Recording all blocks accessed 
by an application require as much as 220K entries in the 
block table for the eight application versions in Table 1. 
Using a sampling period of 20, the maximum number of 
entries in the block table is less than 9K entries for all 
applications. Since the memory overhead of a block table 
with 9K entries is comparable to that of the per-file pattern 
table in UBM (up to 20K entries for these applications), 
we do not explore the impact of the LRU replacement in 
the PC table in this paper. 
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Figure 10: Reference classification in UBM and PCC 


5.3.2 Pattern classification 


To help understand the measured hit ratios, we first 
present the classification results for PCC and UBM in Fig- 
ure 10. The classification results are a characteristic of the 
applications and are independent of the cache size. The 
accuracies of the classification schemes will dictate how 
often the cache manager can apply the appropriate evic- 
tion policies for the accessed blocks. 

UBM and PCC on average have 15% and 13% sequen- 
tial references, respectively. PCC has an advantage in de- 
tecting looping references when the same PC is used to 
access multiple files. As a result, PCC has an average 
of 80% looping references and only 7% other references. 
UBM classifies many more references as other, resulting 
in an average 46% looping and 39% other references. In 
the cases of gcc and tpc-h, UBM classifies a limited frac- 
tion of references, and thus the performance of UBM is 
expected to degrade to that of LRU. In these cases, ARC 
and PCC will provide improved performance over UBM. 


5.3.3 Cache hit ratios 


Figure 11 shows the hit ratios for the studied applications 
under different cache sizes in Megabytes. We plot the 
results for five replacement policies for each application: 
OPT, PCC, UBM, ARC, and LRU. The optimal replace- 
ment policy (OPT) assumes future knowledge and selects 
the cache block for eviction that 1s accessed furthest in the 
future [3]. PCC performs block sampling as described in 
Section 4.2. The threshold value of 3 was found to be op- 
timal for UBM for the studied applications and was used 
in the experiments. 

Overall, compared to UBM, PCC improves the abso- 
lute hit ratio by as much as 29.3% with an average of 
13.8% maximum improvement over the eight application 
versions. Compared to ARC, PCC improves the absolute 
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Figure 11: Comparison of cache replacement schemes 
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hit ratio by as much as 63.4% with an average of 35.2% 
maximum improvement. 


Cscope Cscope scans an index file and many text files 
during source code examination and shows the looping 
behavior for a large number of files. This is a pathological 
case for LRU when the blocks accessed in the loop cannot 
fit in the cache. Similar behavior is present in ARC as all 
blocks are accessed more than once and the frequency list 
is also managed by LRU. The benefit of LRU and ARC 
caching is only observed when the entire looping file set 
fits in the cache. Both UBM and PCC show significant 
gains over LRU and ARC. UBM is able to classify the 
references and take advantage of the MRU replacement 
policy, achieving a maximum of 57.3% improvement in 
hit ratio over LRU. In contrast, PCC achieves as much as 
a 64.4% higher hit ratio than LRU and 7.1% higher than 
UBM. Two factors contribute to the hit ratio difference 
between PCC and UBM. First, UBM is unable to classify 
small files which are inside a loop and account for 10% 
of the references. Second, Cscope periodically calls the 
seek function to adjust the file position during sequential 
reading of the index file. The adjustment, although very 
small, disrupts the looping classification in UBM, causing 
the the classification to switch to other and subsequently 
to sequential. In contrast, PCC only observes small fluctu- 
ations in the resulting loop period but maintains the loop- 
ing classification. 


Glimpse Glimpse is similar to cscope as it scans both an 
index file and many text files during string search. UBM 
has to train for each of the 43649 files it accesses. It classi- 
fies 56% of these files as other since they have sizes below 
the threshold of three blocks. Each of the remaining files 
is first classified as other during the initial two references, 
and then as sequential upon the third reference, and finally 
looping once a loop is detected. Since all of these files 
are accessed by a single PC, PCC will train much more 
quickly, resulting in the accurate classification of loop- 
ing. Figure 10 shows that PCC detects 12% more looping 
references than UBM. Figure 11 shows that PCC closely 
matches the hit ratio of OPT across different cache sizes 
as it is able to classify all references as looping and apply 
the MRU policy to the accessed blocks. 


Gece In Gcc, 50% of references are to files shorter than 
the threshold. As discussed in Section 3.2, accesses to 
all the headers files are triggered by a single PC, and 
thus PCC is able to learn the looping access pattern of 
the PC once and makes a correct looping prediction for 
all the remaining accesses to the header files. In con- 
trast, files shorter than the threshold will be classified by 
UBM as having other references. Figure 10 shows PCC 
is able to detect more looping references as compared 
to UBM, and Figure 11 shows PCC achieves a signifi- 


cantly higher hit ratio than UBM. When the cache size is 
IMB, UBM achieves a lower hit ratios than LRU. This 
is due to accesses to temporary files that are accessed 
only twice. First-time accesses to a temporary file are 
misclassified by UBM as sequential and discarded from 
the cache. Second-time accesses to the temporary file are 
again misclassified by UBM as looping and the blocks are 
placed in the loop cache, taking resources away from the 
LRU cache. These misclassifications in UBM hurt the hit 
ratio the most when the cache size is 1MB. 


Viewperf Viewperf is driven by five different datasets, 
each having several files describing the data. Over 95% of 
the references when driven by the five datasets are to 8, 4, 
1, 4, and 3 different files, respectively. Each file is reused 
as input to several invocations of the viewperf application 
with different parameters and is then discarded. A total 
of four files in viewperf are accessed only twice, which 
results in wrong classifications in UBM for both passes, 
similarly as in gcc. As in gcc, PCC uses only the first file 
to learn and correctly classifies accesses to the remaining 
files, resulting in higher hit ratios than UBM. 


Tpc-h Tpc-hhas three files that account for 88% of all 
accesses, and therefore the training overhead for new files 
is not a major issue for UBM. The main difference be- 
tween PCC and UBM is due to accesses to one of the 
three files which accounts for 19% of the references. As 
explained in Section 3, accesses to the file contain multi- 
ple concurrent looping references, and UBM will misclas- 
sify all references to the file. Accesses in Figures 2(b) and 
2(c) should be classified as looping, and accesses in Fig- 
ure 2(d) sequential. However, irregularities and multiple 
concurrent looping references will cause UBM to classify 
accesses in Figures 2(b)(c)(d) as other. Because of the 
high percentage of other references in UBM as shown in 
Figure 10, UBM performs similarly as LRU as shown in 
Figure 11. 


Multil, multi2 and multi3 The traces for multil , multi2, 
and multi3 contain the references of the individual appli- 
cations and thus inherit their characteristics. The pattern 
detection is performed as in the case of individual appli- 
cations, since there is no interference among different ap- 
plications due to their distinct PCs. 

The resulting cache hit ratio curves are dominated by 
the applications that perform accesses more frequently, 
i.e., cscope in multil and multi2 and glimpse in multi3. In 
multil and multi2, gcc is able to cache the looping header 
files in under 4MB, while for larger buffer sizes, the ac- 
cess pattern is primarily dominated by the remaining ap- 
plications. Interleaved references from glimpse and tpc-h 
in multi3 affect the period calculation, resulting in lower 
hit ratios for PCC than expected from individual execu- 
tions of the two applications as shown in Figure 11. 
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5.4 Implementation in Linux 


We implemented both UBM-based and PCC-based re- 
placement schemes in Linux kemel 2.4.20 running on a 
2Ghz Intel Pentium 4 PC with 2GB RAM and a 40GB 
Seagate Barracuda hard disk. We modified the kernel to 
obtain the signature PCs. Specifically, we modified the 
read and write system calls such that upon each ac- 
cess to these calls, PCC traverses the call stack to retrieve 
the relevant program counters. Since multiple levels of 
stacks have to be traversed to determine the signature PC, 
the traversal involves repeatedly accessing the user space 
from the kernel space. 

We also modified the cache in Linux to allow setting 
a fixed cache size. This modification allows us to vary 
the cache size and study the effectiveness of the classi- 
fication schemes for different cache sizes while keeping 
all other system parameters unchanged. One limitation of 
our implementation is that it cannot retrieve the PCs for 
references to files mapped into memory by mmap. Such 
references are classified as other references. Out of the ap- 
plications we studied, only gcc has a few memory mapped 
file accesses. 

Based one the working set sizes, we selected the cache 
size to be 128MB for cscope, tpc-h, multil, and multi2, 
512MB for glimpse and multi3, 2MB for gcc, and 32MB 
for viewperf. Figure 12 shows the number of disk I/Os and 
the execution time for each application under UBM and 
PCC normalized to those under the basic LRU scheme. 
For all three schemes, the standard file system prefetching 
of Linux (generic_file_readahead) was enabled, 
which prefetches up to 32 blocks from the disk for se- 
quential accesses. The execution times reported here are 
the average of three separate executions. Each execution 
was run after the system was rebooted to eliminate any 
effects from prior buffer cache content. 

Overall, compared to the basic LRU, UBM reduces the 
average number of disk I/Os by 20.7%, while better clas- 
sification in PCC results in an average of 41.5% reduction 
in the number of disk I/Os, or 20.8% over UBM. The re- 
duction in disk I/Os leads to a reduction in the execution 
time; UBM reduces the average execution time of LRU 
by 6.8%, while PCC reduces the average execution time 
of LRU by 20.5%, or 13.7% compared to UBM. We no- 
tice that in viewperf the small decrease in I/Os does not 
translate into saving in execution time because viewperf is 
a CPU-bound application. All other application are I/O- 
bound and the reduction in execution time follows the re- 
duction in the number of I/Os. 


5.4.1 Runtime overhead of PCC 


To measure the overhead of PCC, we used a microbench- 
mark that repeatedly reads the same block of a file which 
results in hits under all of the LRU, UBM, and PCC 
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schemes. Since the average number of application stack 
frame traversals in our experiments is 6.45, we set our 
microbenchmark to go through 7 subroutine calls before 
invoking the actual system call. The time to service a hit 
in the buffer cache in the unmodified kemel is 2.99 mi- 
croseconds. In our implementation, this time increases to 
3.52 microseconds for LRU because of code changes we 
incorporated to support a fixed cache size and different 
replacement schemes. The time to service a hit in UBM 
is 3.56 microseconds due to the marginal gain cache man- 
agement and pattem classification overhead. This time 
increases to 3.75 microseconds in PCC. The additional 
overhead of 0.19 microsecond is due to obtaining the sig- 
nature PC of the I/O operation. The additional overhead 
of 0.23 microsecond compared to LRU is promising: one 
saved cache miss which would cost 5-10 milliseconds is 
equivalent to the PCC overhead in about 20000 — 40000 
cache accesses (hits or misses), and thus the overhead is 
expected to be overshadowed by the gain from the im- 
proved cache hit ratio. 


Finally, we measured the impact of PCC overhead 
when the applications do not benefit from PCC. Using 
a 1GB cache, which is large enough that all replacement 
schemes result in identical cache hit ratios for all five indi- 
vidual applications. The average running time of the five 
applications using PCC is 0.65% longer than that using 
LRU. 


6 Related work 


The vast amount of work on PC-based techniques in com- 
puter architecture design have been discussed in Sec- 
tion 2. Here we briefly review previous buffer caching 
replacement policies which fall into three categories: 
recency/frequency-based, hint-based, and pattern-based. 


Frequency/Recency-based policies Despite its sim- 
plicity, LRU can suffer from its pathological case when 
the working set size is larger than the cache and the appli- 
cation has looping access pattern. Similarly, LFU suffers 
from its pathological case when initially popular cache 
blocks are subsequently never used. Many policies have 
been proposed to avoid the pathological cases of LRU and 
LFU. LRU-K [30, 31] is related to LFU and replaces a 
block based on the Kth-to-the-last reference. LRU-K is 
more adaptable to the changing behavior but it still re- 
quires the logarithmic complexity of LFU to manage the 
priority queue. To eliminate the logarithmic complexity 
of LRU-K, 2Q [18] maintains two queues: one queue for 
blocks referenced only once, and another for reoccurring 
references. If a block in the first queue 1s referenced again, 
it is moved to the second queue. This simple algorithm 
results in constant complexity per access; however, it re- 
quires two tunable parameters. Low Inter-reference Re- 
cency Set (LIRS) [17] maintains a complexity similar to 
that of LRU by using the distance between the last and 
second-to-the-last references to estimate the likelihood of 
the block being referenced again. 

Many policies have been proposed to combine recency 
and frequency. The first policy to combine LRU and LFU 
is Frequency-Based Replacement (FBR) [37]. It com- 
bines the access frequency with the block age by main- 
taining an LRU queue divided into three sections: new, 
middle, and old. Least Recently/Frequently Used (LRFU) 
[24] provides a continuous range of policies between LRU 
and LFU. A parameter \ is used to control the amount of 
recency and frequency that is included in the value used 
for replacement. Adaptive LRFU (ALRFU) [23] dynam- 
ically adjusts .\, eliminating the need to properly set . 
for a particular workload. The most recent additions to 
the LFU/LRU policies are Adaptive Replacement Cache 
(ARC) [27] and its variant CAR [2]. The basic idea of 
ARC/CAR is to partition the cache into two queues, each 
managed using either LRU (ARC) or CLOCK (CAR): 
one contains pages accessed only once, while the other 
contains pages accessed more than once. Like LRU, 
ARC/CAR has constant complexity per request. 


Hint-based policies In application controlled cache 
management [8, 32], the programmer is responsible for 
inserting hints into the application which indicate to OS 
what data will or will not be accessed in the future and 
when. The OS then takes advantage of these hints to de- 


cide what cached data to discard and when. This can be a 
difficult task as the programmer has to carefully consider 
the access patterns of the application so that the resulting 
hints do not degrade the performance. To eliminate the 
burden on the programmers, compiler inserted hints were 
proposed [7]. These methods provide the benefits of user 
inserted hints for existing applications that can be simply 
recompiled with the proposed compiler. However, more 
complicated access patterns or input dependent patterns 
may be difficult for the compiler to characterize. 


Pattern-based policies Dynamically adaptable pattern 
detection not only eliminates the burden on the program- 
mer but also adapts to the user behavior. SEQ [14] de- 
tects sequential page fault patterns and applies the Most 
Recently Used (MRU) policy to those pages. For other 
pages, the LRU replacement is applied. However, SEQ 
does not distinguish sequential and looping references. 
EELRU [39] detects looping references by examining 
aggregate recency distribution of referenced pages and 
changes the eviction point using a simple cost/benefit 
analysis. As discussed in Section 3, DEAR and UBM [10, 
11, 20] are closely related to PCC in that they are pattern- 
based buffer cache replacement schemes and explicitly 
separate and manage blocks that belong to different ref- 
erence patterns. They differ from PCC in the granularity 
of classification; classification is on a per-application ba- 
sis in DEAR, a per-file basis in UBM, and a per-call-site 
basis in PCC. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper presents the first design that applies PC-based 
prediction to the I/O management in operating systems. 
The proposed PCC pattem classification scheme allows 
the operating system to correlate I/O operations with the 
program context in which they are triggered, and thus has 
the potential to predict access pattems much more accu- 
rately than previous schemes. Compared to the per-file 
access pattem classification scheme in UBM, PCC offers 
several advantages: (1) 1t can accurately predict the refer- 
ence pattems of new files before any access 1s performed, 
eliminating the training delay; (2) it can differentiate mul- 
tiple concurrent access pattems in a single file. 

Our evaluation using a range of benchmarks shows that, 
compared to UBM, PCC achieves on average a 13.8% 
higher maximum hit ratio in simulations with varying 
cache sizes, and reduces the average number of disk I/Os 
by 20.8% and the average execution time by 13.7% in our 
Linux implementation. These results demonstrate that ex- 
ploiting the synergy between architecture and operating 
system techniques to solve problems of common charac- 
teristics, such as exploiting the memory hierarchy, is a 
promising research direction. 
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